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THE  RETURN  TO  READING 

BY   JOSEPH    HERGESHEIMER 


THE  suggested  phrase  for  these 
paragraphs — ^Why  This  is  the 
Golden  Year  for  Books  and  Reading 
— ^found  me  in  the  exact  mood  of  hope 
capable  of  its  elaboration.  My  un- 
usual optimism  had  been  the  result  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  temper  of  the 
young  men  back  from  the  war  at  the 
front.  I  was  considering  them  in  con- 
nection with  my  profession,  the  writ- 
ing of  novels;  and  decided  that  here 
was  a  most  extraordinary  and  new 
audience,  a  public  clear-eyed  and  criti- 
cal, supremely  invigorating.  How- 
ever, I  was  under  no  illusion  in  regard 
to  the  regenerating  influence  of  war; 
it  was,  I  knew,  simply  a  great  forcing 
house — the  men  who  went  into  it  hon- 
orably returned  more  inflexibly  fixed 
in  their  honor,  and  the  braggards 
bragged  with  renewed  vigor — ^and  the 
readers,  the  young  men,  I  was  weigh- 
ing, were  those  who  had  always  pos- 
sessed an  instinctive  sense  of  justice 
and  good  taste. 

Before  the  war,  though,  they  had 
been  neither  reflective  nor,  in  any 
positive  sense,  readers.  They  were, 
more  or  less,  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  Raffles,  a  few  of  them  were 
devotees  of  Mr.  Wells ;  but  altogether, 


as  was  entirely  right,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  life  as  an  actuality  rather 
than  as  a  spectacle.  It  was  only  after 
they  had  come  back  from  the  trenches, 
from  fatal  green  gases  and  shrapnel, 
from  the  spectacle  of  companies  of 
men  grotesquely  or  horribly  dead,  that 
I  found  them,  patiently  critical,  ad- 
dressed to  abstract  values.  They  had 
been,  it  seemed,  a  little  withdrawn 
from  the  necessary  petty  routine  of 
social  existence.  I  watched  them  very 
carefully  on  golfing  fairways,  on 
greens  when  they  failed  to  hole  a  putt; 
and  on  the  verandas  at  dances;  and  a 
score  up  or  down,  a  one-step  filled  or 
lost,  concerned  them  imperceptibly  if 
at  all. 

A  great  many  trivialities  had  been 
blotted  from  their  interests  and  needs; 
bathed  in  primal  emotions  the  artificial 
had  become  mere  tinsel;  and  while, 
obviously,  they  hadn't  retained  intact 
such  heroic  planes  of  being,  they  were 
forever  lost  to  the  purely  superficial. 
It  was  here  that  they  appeared  to  me 
as  a  new  public  for  the  novel,  com- 
paratively small,  it  was  true,  but 
capable  of  infinite  extension,  of,  in- 
deed, the  creation  of  a  very  wide 
opinion.    I  saw  them  penetrating  the 
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entire  fabric  of  American  life  and  ex- 
posing, with  the  acid  of  their  supreme 
experience,  countless  rotten  threads 
and  false  designs. 

Nothing,  I  am  convinced,  indicates 
the  mind,  yes,  and  the  morals,  of  a 
people  so  entirely  as  its  novels:  the 
novels  that  are  written  and  the  novels, 
in  varying  proportions,  they  are  read ; 
and,  even  at  the  danger  of  acquiring  a 
permanent  reputation  for  pessimism,  I 
am  obliged  to  say  that  our  most 
widely  circulated  fiction  has  very  accu- 
rately carried  our  peculiar  national 
defects — ^an  easy  sentimentality,  pre- 
tentiousness, an  avoidance  of  meeting 
truth  squarely,  and  an  almost  com- 
plete confusion  of  purity  and  prudery. 

But  our  most  outstanding  error,  the 
quality  persistently  coloring  our 
novels,  has  been  a  materialism  drawn 
from  all  the  traits  assembled  above. 
Happiness  and  material  success  have 
been  regarded  as  synonymous;  the 
books  that  have  been  so  enormously 
admired  ended,  practically  without  ex- 
ception, on  the  note  of  the  dollar  and 
the  legally  physical  possession  of  a 
girl  invariably  symmetrical  and  usu- 
ally blonde. 

The  struggle  set  up,  the  problem 
solved— inevitably  solved — to  a  super- 
ficial view  is  admirable  in  its  implica- 
tions, its  speeches,  punishments  and 
the  moral  employment  of  fate;  the 
good,  apparently,  are  left  in  happiness, 
the  wicked  come  on  disaster.  But  a 
closer  examination  of  such  merely  ar- 
bitrary decrees  reveals  nothing  more 
than  an  irritating  negation  of  what 
tragically  few  compensations  we  have 
gained.  Armies  of  men,  in  these 
stories,  of  the  most  distressing  char- 
acter, leave  for  the  war  and  return 
not  alone  smart  and  efficient  soldiers, 
possibly  enough,  but  the  repositories 
of  every  delicate  sensibility  and  virtue. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  immensely 


entertained  by  meeting,  in  an  entirely 
unlooked-for  quarter,  the  poor  but  up- 
right girl  who  slapped  the  prominent 
clubman's  face  on  a  New  York  avenue. 
This  is  typical  of  our  high-minded 
fiction,  fit  for  all  the  family;  and  a 
more  arrant  piece  of  nonsense  couldn't 
well  be  imagined.  This,  you  see,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that,  at  the 
opening  of  a  novel,  poverty  and  virtue 
are  one;  and  that  a  club— really  a 
mere  dull  refuge  from  harassing 
women — is  a  lair  of  seduction.  Un- 
happily good  and  evil  are  not  so  con- 
veniently divided;  unhappily  no  one, 
by  the  turning  of  a  page,  can  find  re- 
generation. Any  insistence  to  the  con- 
trary is  but  a  dangerously  false  drug- 
ging of  the  senses,  and  a  total  abroga- 
tion of,  perhaps,  the  only  conspicuous 
beauty  present  in  humanity — the  for- 
titude to  struggle  against  insuperable 
odds. 

The  truth  is  that  these  conventions 
have  been  more  rigidly  observed  in 
fiction  than  in  our  life,  for,  while  we 
have  a  myriad  of  splendidly  living  in- 
dividuals, we  have  scarcely  any  novels 
at  all  faithful  to  such  fineness.  The 
reason  for  this,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  our  ideals,  the  coveted  ends 
and  rewards  of  our  imagination,  are 
wrongly  out  of  keeping  with  our  best 
practice,  while  this,  in  turn,  may  be 
traced  to  a  fundamental  lack  of  exist- 
ing proportion.  The  poor,  and  every 
degree  of  possession  is  a  comparative 
degree  of  poverty,  want  to  be  rich. 
But  they  want  the  richness,  princi- 
pally, that  leads  to  ease,  to  ease  rather 
than  security.  They  break  their  hearts 
to  get  the  things  which  acquired  be- 
come nothing  but  the  mark  of  a  fresh 
extravagance  of  desire. 

I  have,  however,  no  moral  purpose 
to  forward ;  I  am  only  attempting  an 
approach  to  the  reason  for  the  false- 
ness of  an  overwhelming  number  of 
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oar  written  stories.  There  are,  as 
there  are  in  life,  distinguished  excep- 
tions ;  and  I  should  not  have  attempted 
this  paper  at  all,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
mitted title,  if  I  were  not  convinced 
that  the  latter,  the  exceptions,  steadily 
increased.  When  now,  in  support  of 
this,  the  young  men  I  noted  have  come 
back  to  leaven  our  inertia  with  their 
impatience  and  necessity  for  some 
truth  on  which  to  build  their  serious 
future  and  pleasure. 

As  long  as  men  exist  they  will  take 
their  pleasures  with  a  difference,  and 
there  will  always  be  novels  for  the 
venal  and  the  obscene  as  for  superior 
minds ;  but  any  golden  year  for  books 
and  readers  makes  no  tally  of  the 
former — unfortunately  they  are  al- 
ways with  us  and  perpetually  supplied 
with  pages;  it  is  probable,  too,  that 
the  .vast  majority  will  eternally  and 


inevitably  clamor  for  the  facile  tri- 
umph implied  in  the  term  hero;  but 
the  other,  the  refreshed  sense  of  ac- 
tual heroism  inherited  from  the 
anon3rmous  sacrifice  of  regiments  of 
simple  men,  will  demand  more  difficult 
and  higher  consummations  than 
cheaply  lying  plots  and  paste  rewards. 
These  returned  individuals,  maimed 
or  with  their  law  practices  scattered, 
their  mercantile  schemes  interrupted 
or  broken,  their  positions  filled  or  lost 
in  labor  agitation,  will  not,  turning  to 
the  relief  of  what  we  should  like  to 
call  literature,  be  easily  put  off  with 
mock  wars  and  hollow  villainies ;  they 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mechani- 
cal virtue  of  impossible  mannequins, 
but  ask  for  the  beauty  of  tenderness 
and  honesty,  in  addition  to  charm,  in 
the  written  portraits  of  the  ladies  of 
their  choice. 


BOOKS  I  HAVE  LOVED  AND  LOST 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought, 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought 


PERHAPS  one  needs  to  have  been 
one  of  its  victims  to  realize  that 
the  passion  of  book-collecting  is  liter- 
ally, to  the  height  and  depth  of 
that  strong  and  profound  word — a 
passion.  There  have  been,  and  are, 
men  for  whom  the  love  of  books  not 
merely  passes  the  love  of  women,  but 
curiously  parallels  it  in  its  various 
manifestations — in  its  vehemence,  its 
tenderness,  even  its  tragic  intensity — 
yes,  even  its  heart-break.  When 
Charles  Lamb  spoke  of  "my  midnight 
darlings,    my    folios",    he    was    not 


speaking  fancifully,  for  the  senses  do 
unmistakably  find  delicate  satisfac- 
tions in  this  strange  madness,  this  bib- 
liomania. No  less  than  the  lover  of 
women,  the  lover  of  books  loves  to 
touch  and  fondle  his  "darlings".  Leigh 
Hunt  "thought  how  natural  it  was  in 
Charles  Lamb  to  give  a  kiss  to  an  old 
folio,  as  I  once  saw  him  do  to  Chap- 
man's 'Homer' " ;  and  it  was  Leigh 
Hunt's  wish  for  his  own  passing  that 
"I  may  chance,  some  quiet  day,  to  lay 
my  over-beating  temples  on  a  book, 
and  so  have  the  death  I  most  envy". 
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Surely,  as  Polonius  would  say,  "This 
is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love!" 

And,  I  repeat,  such  language  is  not 
merely  fanciful.  It  is  quite  natural 
and  instinctive  with  the  speakers,  and 
means  just  what  it  says.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  record  of 
anyone  dying  of  love  for  a  book,  but  I 
should  be  far  from  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  has  happened.  No  one  who 
has  missed  some  especially  "desir- 
able" item  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart  in  a  second-hand  bookseller's 
catalogue — and  to  your  collector  there 
is  no  more  delicious  and  exciting  read- 
ing— can  doubt  the  possibility  of  a 
bookman  dying  from  such  a  disap- 
pointment. No  fever  of  expectancy 
with  which  the  lover  of  mere  woman 
watches  his  mistress's  portal,  or  loi- 
ters hour  after  hour  in  the  starlight  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  her  shadow  on  the 
blind,  can  surpass  the  wild  perturba- 
tion with  which  I  have  known  men  to 
travel  through  the  early  morning  to 
await  the  taking  down  of  the  shutters 
of  an  old  bookshop,  eager  to  forestall 
any  possible  rival  for  the  possession 
of  some  particular  treasure,  guarded 
like  a  sultana  inside.  Yes,  I  who  write 
have  more  than  once  done  this  very 
thing.  And  how  vividly  I  recall  the 
sinking  of  my  heart  on  one  occasion, 
when,  having  breathlessly  arrived  at 
the  bookseller's  sleeping  door  at  the 
quite  useless  hour  of  seven,  I  found 
my  hated  rival  already  there  before 
me,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  obstinate 
patience.  How  we  glared  at  each 
other,  never  speaking  a  word!  A 
shabby,  sinister  little  man  he  was, 
twice  my  age — ^but  scarcely  old  at 
that,  for  I  was  still  blissfully  on  the 
enchanted  side  of  twenty.  As  we 
passed  and  repassed  each  other  with 
jealous  threatening  eyes,  I  remember 
wishing  that  it  was  still  the  fashion 
to  carry  swords— for  it  was  a  lonely 


quarter  of  the  town,  and  not  a  crea- 
ture stirring  but  ourselves.  When  at 
length  the  figure  of  the  little  book- 
seller turned  the  comer  of  the  street, 
how  we  both  hastened  to  stand  guard 
at  the  door,  almost  shouldering  each 
other,  jockeying  for  position,  so  to 
say.  How  frantically  we  both  rushed 
at  the  little  bookseller  to  get  the  first 
word  .  .  .  and  then,  in  a  moment,  how 
the  worst  had  returned  to  laughter  as 
I  realized  that  my  hated  rival  was  no 
rival  at  all,  but  only  a  poor  clerk  out 
of  a  job  who  had  come  thus  early  in 
answer  to  the  bookseller's  advertise- 
ment for  a  bookkeeper.  Naturally,  he 
had  concluded  that  I  was  on  the  same 
errand,  just  as  I,  with  my  idie  fixe, 
could  conceive  of  no  one's  having  other 
business,  save  my  own,  with  the  book- 
seller at  so  early  an  hour.  But  his 
business,  poor  fellow,  was  grim, real- 
ity, while  mine  was  of  the  luxurious 
stuff  of  dreams. 

My  life,  dei  gratia,  has  not  been 
poor  in  happy  moments,  but  it  has 
known  none  more  complete  and  run- 
ning over  than  that  moment  in  which 
the  bookseller  put  into  my  trembling 
hands  that  copy  of  the  "Stultitise 
Laus"  of  Erasmus,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Robert  Burton — the  author, 
of  course,  of  "The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly"— and  which  bore  his  autograph 
on  its  title-page  in  quaint,  scholarly 
writing — "Robertus  Burton".  The 
margins  too  were  rich  with  the  anno- 
tations of  that  fantastic  scholar  and 
humorist.  The  book  was  a  delight  in 
itself,  being  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
printing  from  the  press  of  Erasmus's 
special  printer  and  familiar.  Prober — 
or  Joannes  Froberius,  as  he  Latinized 
himself,  after  the  charming  manner  of 
the  time.  Its  binding  also  was  a 
separate  rapture — wooden  boards  cov- 
ered with  leather,  stamped  with  the 
signs    of   the    zodiac — ^beautiful    old 
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leather,  richly  embrowned  with  the 
passage  of  time,  and  the  handling  of 
eager  scholars  dead  and  gone.  "The 
muses  love  the  morning",  writes  Eras- 
mus in  one  of  his  letters;  and  for 
many  years,  as  I  would  daily  rest  my 
eyes  on  the  ribbed  back  of  that  little 
russet  quarto,  it  never  failed  to  evoke 
for  me  the  thrill  of  that  early  morning 
hour  when  it  so  wonderfully  became 
mine.  As  I  think  of  it  today — and  I 
can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it — ^and 
wonder  onto  what  shelves  the  winds 
that  carried  it  away  from  mine  have 
drifted  it,  I  realize  even  more  than  I 
could  then  how  actually  part  of  my 
life,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  that  and  other 
such  books  I  have  loved  and  lost  at 
one  time,  were.  Their  loss  was  noth- 
ing short  of  being  a  form  of  death,  a 
bereavement  of  which  the  ache  still 
lives  in  the  fibres  of  one's  spirit.  The 
statement  may  sound  exaggerated,  and 
such  a  manner  of  feeling  toward  mere 
books  seem  affected  and  irrational; 
but  other  bereaved  bookmen  for  whom 
alone  I  am  writing  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
think  that  way.  For  they  will  have 
experienced  the  literal  poignant  truth 
of  Wordsworth's  statement : 

.  .  .  .  books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 

blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

And  Wordsworth,  I  believe,  was 
speaking  merely  as  a  reader,  one  who 
loves  books  merely  for  the  wisdom  or 
the  beauty  of  their  printed  words.  He 
was  not,  I  think,  a  book-lover  in  that 
further  romantic,  physical  sense  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking — ^like  his 
friends  Lamb  and  Southey.  He  could 
not  have  understood  that  form  of  the 
bookish  passion  which,  like  all  other 
passions,  often  centers  itself  about 
comparatively  worthless  objects,  valu- 
ing them  for  characteristics  almost 


entirely  apart  from  literature:  their 
mere  rarity,  for  example.  Readers  of 
such    high    priests    of    the    cult    as 

Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  or  John  Hill 
Burton — or  their  latest  lineal  de- 
scendant, A.  Edward  Newton — will 
know  that  the  fact,  say,  of  there  being 
only  two  known  copies  of  an  utterly 
valueless  book  in  existence  is  sufficient 
to  make  something  like  a  raving 
maniac  of  the  man  who  possesses  one 
and  cannot  be  at  peace  till  he  also  pos- 
sesses the  other,  though  he  may  have 
to  bum  down  houses  and  even  com- 
mit murder  to  compass  it. 

Doubtless  such  extreme  cases  are 
uncommon,  but  the  annals  of  the  auc- 
tion room  are  rich  in  stories  scarcely 
less  eccentric.  However,  the  passion 
is,  of  course,  best  understood  and  jus- 
tified when  its  object  is  some  book 
that  combines  classical  literary  excel- 
lence with  rarity  of  occurrence:  such 
a  book,  for  instance,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  famous  treatise  on  "Urn 
Burial"— "Hydriotaphia"— the  book  in 
which  "the  iniquity  of  Oblivion  blind- 
ly scattereth  her  poppy".  That  and 
the  other  purple  patches  are,  of  course, 
available  to  all  in  twenty-five  cent  edi- 
tions; but  think  of  reading  that  im- 
perial prose  as  it  first  came  from  the 
press,  in  the  type,  on  the  paper,  where 
its  first  reader's  eyes  first  found  it! 
Is  that  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass 
by?  As  for  me,  my  home  seemed 
wonderful  for  many  years  because  it 
housed  that  very  book,  because  it  was 
mine  to  take  down  froLi  the  shelves 
at  any  moment;  and  it  seems  all  the 
more  wonderful  to  me  today,  when  it 
too  has  gone  down  the  wind,  that  that 
marvel  actually  became  mine  for — 
half -a-crown  I 

Is  there  any  such  luck  nowadays? 
I  fear  not.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  bookmen  have  talked  too  much, 
worn  their  hearts  too  much  on  their 
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sleeves;  and,  consequently,  the  book- 
sellers have  become  learned  in  their 
desires,  and  prices  have  accordingly 
gone  up — soared  indeed  to  heights  in- 
accessible save  to  millionaires: 

On  rich  men's  shelves  they  take  their  ease, 
Aldlnes,  Bodonis,  Elsevirs. 

I  never  possessed  either  an  Aldine 
or  a  Bodoni,  but  there  was  once  an 
Elzevir  that  was  as  the  apple  of  my 
eye.  I  loved  it  for  two  reasons.  For 
itself,  and  because  a  copy  identical 
with  mine,  one  of  the  same  year  and 
issue,  had  been  celebrated,  I  should 
like  to  say,  immortalized,  by  a  writer 
for  whom  in  those  days  I  had  an  im- 
mense enthusiasm,  and  for  whom  I 
retain  an  affectionate  admiration — 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  I  hope  that 
the  ingenious  and  companionable  doc- 
tor continues  to  be  read  as  he  deserves 
to  be.  When  I  read  "The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table",  he  was  at  the 
height  of  a  popularity  which  did  even 
more  honor  to  the  reading  public  than 
to  himself ;  and  it  seemed  to  make  for 
me  a  special  bond  between  me  and  my 
far-off  famous  hero  when  one  day  I 
discovered  with  delight  that  he  and  I 
both  rejoiced  in  a  copy  of  the  "Collo- 
quies" of  Erasmus,  printed  by  the 
Brothers  Elzevir  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1650.  Dr.  Holmes,  need  I  say,  was  a 
bookman  pur  sang,  and  I  will  here 
indulge  myself  in  recalling  the  pas- 
sage in  which  he  tells  of  his  treasure : 

[Look  at  the  precious  little  black,  ribbed- 
backed,  clean- typed,  vellum-papered  32mo. 
"Dbsiderii  Eras  mi  Colloquia.  Arastelodami. 
Typls  Ludovici  Elzevirli  1650."  Various 
names  written  on  title-page.  Most  conspicu- 
ous this:  Oul.  Cookeson;  E.  Coll.  Omn. 
Anlm.  1725.  Oxon. — O  William  Cookeson,  of 
All-Souls  College,  Oxford — then  writing  as 
I  now  write, — now  in  the  dust,  where  I  shall 
lie, — is  this  line  all  that  remains  to  thee  of 
earthly  remembrance?  Thy  name  is  at  least 
once  more  spoken  by  living  men ; — is  it  a 
pleasure  to  thee?  Thou  shalt  share  with  me 
my  little  draught  of  immortality, — ^its  week, 
its  month,  its  year — whatever  it  may  be, — 
and  then  we  will  go  together  into  the  solemn 


archives     of     Oblivion's     Uncatalogued     Li- 
brary!] 

I  had  come  upon  my  own  copy  in 
a  "two-penny  box" — ^no  less — some 
months4>efore  I  read  this  passage,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  excitement  that 
I  hurried  to  the  shelf  where  I  kept 
"the  dear  and  the  dumpy  twelves",  to 
see  if  by  any  chance  mine  was  of  the 
same  date  as  "The  Autocrat's".  Sure 
enough  it  was,  and  in  my  exaltation  at 
the  discovery  I  perpetrated  some  dog- 
gerel which,  with  youthful  temerity,  I 
mailed  across  the  seas  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  As  I  have 
since  realized  what  a  burden  of  ad- 
miring mail  must  have  come  to  the 
fashionable  little  doctor  each  morning, 
it  has  seemed  the  more  surprising  to 
me  that  he  should  have  retained  suffi- 
cient freshness  of  sympathy,  not  to 
speak  of  the  unselfish  sacrifice  of  his 
valuable  time,  promptly  to  respond  to 
my  boyish  lucubration  with  a  six-page 
letter,  which  read  like  an  extra  page 
or  two  of  his  books,  gossiping  away  to 
me  with  his  evergreen  enthusiasm, 
and  in  a  vein  of  very  flattering  book* 
brotherly  confidence,  of  "my  literary 
'harem',  my  pare  aux  cerfs'\  which 
included,  he  said,  a  modest  example  or 
two  of  "incunabula" — those  "cradle 
books"  of  the  first  printers,  at  which 
the  mouths  of  your  tome  collectors  do 
most  water. 

"Incunabula"  and  "black  letter"— 
how  those  words  still  thrill  me,  as 
occasionally  I  come  upon  them  in  sec- 
ond-hand catalogues,  though  even  in 
catalogues  they  grow  rarer  every  day. 
They  would  seem  to  be  nearly  all 
bought  up  and  chained  to  rich  men's 
shelves — as  in  the  famous  "chained 
library"  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
at  Hereford  Cathedral — though  the 
chains  are  of  gold  instead  of  rusty 
iron.  "Illuminated  manuscripts" ! — 
there  again  is  one  of  those  magical 
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formulae  of  bibliomania  which  steal 
away  the  reason,  make  a  man  ready  to 
rob  his  employer,  starve  his  household, 
let  his  wife  go  without  a  dress  to  her 
back,  and  his  babes,  like  the  ravens, 
cry  aloud  for  food.  Dear  reader,  were 
you  ever  caught  in  the  toils  of  an  illu- 
minated "Book  of  Hours",  drugged  by 
its  beauty,  ensorcelled  beyond  'the 
uses  of  the  world",  lost  to  every  duty, 
blind  and  deaf  to  your  creditors,  trans- 
ported" beyond  time  and  space,  drunk 
as  with  poppy  or  mandragora,  volup- 
tuous, prodigal,  and  preposterously 
enthroned?  If  so,  you  will  know  that 
these  words  are  weak  to  describe  your 
state  of  besotted  beatitude;  and,  hav- 
ing once  won  and  worn  such  a  treas- 
ure, to  what  desolation  shall  I  com- 
pare your  condition  when  you  lost  it! 
The  plight  of  outcast  kings,  the  slow 
agony  of  damned  spirits  stretched  for- 
ever on  burning  marl,  the  black  de- 
spair of  misers  robbed  of  their  gold, 
the  melancholy,  wind-swept,  ruinous 
hearts  of  broken  lovers :  what  is  their 
loss  compared  with  yours?  It  were 
as  vain,  as  it  were  cruel,  to  put  such 
loss  in  words.  So  I  say  no  more — only 
wring  your  hand,  and,  with  averted 
face,  pass  on.  .  . 

Let  us  return  to  our  Elzevirs.  They 
are  still,  I  believe,  within  our  reach, 
and  I  may  even  hope  some  day  to  hold 
my  little  Elzevir  "CoUoquia"— "D. 
Erasmi  Rotersdami" — in  my  hands 
once  more;  for,  with  a  few  exceptions 
— the  "Virgil",  for  instance — Elzevirs 
have  not  brought  high  prices.  Yet  of 
all  miniature  books  they  are  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory.  They  are  not 
too  small,  like  those  exquisite  gem- 
like "Pickerings"  of  later  time;  and  I 
wish  that  some  printer  and  publisher 
might  be  found  sufficiently  friendly 
to  the  humble  scholar  to  imitate  them 
at  the  present  time,  and  give  us  edi- 
tions of  English  classics,  printed  and 


bound — in  that  unadorned,  enduring 
vellum — exactly  as  they  were.  They 
were  severe  and  yet  companionable, 
and  had  the  beauty  which  always 
comes  of  absolute  fitness.  Our  mod- 
em  attempts  in  their  direction  have 
been  either  too  pretty-pretty  or  too 
consciously  archaic.  A  collection  of 
English  classics  exactly  on  the  Elzevir 
model  would,  I  am  sure,  meet  with  a 
welcome  sufficient  to  repay  and  even 
enrich  their  publisher.  Verbum  sor 
pienti. 

The  fact  that  no  little  of  my  pride 
and  pleasure  in  my  Elzevir  Erasmus 
came  of  my  association  of  it  with 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — that  is  with 
a  writer  under  whose  influence  I  was 
just  then — leads  me  to  remark  that  a 
good  deal  of  imitation  enters  into 
book-collecting.  We  are  apt,  particu- 
larly at  first,  until  we  have  found  our- 
selves and  our  real  tastes,  to  collect 
certain  books  because  other  great  col- 
lectors have  collected  them.  Nor  is 
this  a  matter  to  be  regretted  or  to  be 
ashamed  of,  particularly  if  the  collec- 
tor happens  to  be  Charles  Lamb.  The 
enthusiasms  of  "Elia"  indeed  have 
been  a  great  service  to  literature. 
Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy" — 
though  it  had  been  a  favorite  book  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  before  him — has  come 
into  its  own  chiefiy  on  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Lamb;  and  I  confess  that  I 
had  treasured  and  "fondled",  if  I  had 
not  exactly  "kissed",  my  own  folio 
"Anatomy" — a  particularly  "desirable 
copy" — long  before  I  had  taken  any 
real  pleasure  in  reading  it,  solely  be- 
cause Lamb  had  taught  me  to  do  so. 
It  was  the  same  with  my  "Beaumont 
and  Fletcher".  Ah!  what  a  superb 
folio  that  was !  Lamb's  own  copy,  that 
which  he  "dragged  home  late  at  night 
from  Barker's  in  Covent  Garden",  can 
hardly  have  surpassed  it,  in  height 
and  girth.     It  was  heavy  enough  to 
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have  floored  a  giant,  and  how  its  old 
polished  leather,  with  its  stalwart  ribs, 
used  to  gleam  out  from  my  shelves  in 
the  evening  lamplight,  buttressed  on 
one  side  by  the  two  almost  equally 
majestic  tomes  of  Camden's  "Brit- 
annia", and  on  the  other  by  a  folio 
"Spenser"  with  silver  clasps,  and  a  de- 
lectable Sidney's  "Arcadia". 

Certainly  the  worshipping  imitation 
which  introduced  one  to  the  society  of 
such  "Worthies" — ^not  forgetting 
Fuller  himself — is  to  be  commended, 
and  in  its  turn  may  be  recommended 
for  imitation.  But  a  less  admirable 
form  of  imitation  prevails  at  present, 
too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  commer- 
cial in  its  impulse.  There  has,  indeed, 
of  late  years,  sprung  up  a  class  of 
mercenary  collectors  who  are  in  dan- 
ger of  bringing  discredit  upon  the 
true  brethren.  These  men,  who  are 
merely  tradesmen  in  disguise,  make 
collections  of  the  first  editions  of  cer- 
tain living  authors,  and,  appealing  to 
their  vanity  with  false  representations 
of  admiration,  inveigle  them  into 
good-naturedly  "inscribing"  their 
books — ^the  books  being  "shipped" 
with  elaborate  prepaid  wrappings  for 
their  return.  The  innocent  authors 
fondly  imagine  that  they  are  thus  con- 
tributing to  some  "bookman's  para- 
dise", merely  making  that  grateful  re- 
turn for  enthusiasm  which  all  but  the 
most  arrogant,  great  or  little-great, 
are  always  glad  to  make.  It  is  only 
later  on  that  they  discover,  from  the 
reports  of  an  auction,  or  the  columns 
of  a  catalogue,  the  rather  stultifying 
imposition  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  After  all,  it  was  not  some 
devoted  disciple  they  had  taken  pleas- 
ure in  making  happy,  but  a  shrewd 
speculator  in  first  editions  whom  they 
had  enriched — at  the  expense  of  even- 
tually cheapening  their  own  value. 
They  may,  however,  find  this  satisfac- 


tion in  the  experience:  that  the  fact 
of  a  writer's  being  "collected",  with 
whatever  purpose,  is  one  of  the  surest 
testimonies  to  his  literary  quality. 
Collectors,  even  of  the  baser  sort,  have 
a  curiously  reliable  flair  for  what  is 
likely  to  last  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture, irrespective  of  the  popularity  or 
neglect  of  its  author.  You  never  find 
them  collecting  "best  sellers" — ^with 
the  one  exception,  I  think,  of  Mr. 
Kipling. 

Izaak  Walton  is  another  writer, 
dear  to  collectors,  who  owes  much  to 
Charles  Lamb:  "There  loitered  the 
Compleat  Angler;  quiet  as  in  life,  by 
some  stream  side".  And  here  I 
would  beg  leave  to  tell  the  reader  what 
seems  to  me  a  pretty  story,  the  remi- 
niscence of  an  "adventure  among  mas- 
terpieces" which  has  a  touch  of  the 
picaresque.  It  affords  too  an  authen- 
tic and  reliable  illustration  of  the  fact 
that,  as  I  said  earlier,  men  have  loved 
books  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of 
women;  a  fact  the  more  remarkable 
in  the  present  connection,  because  the 
surprising  thing  happened  at  that 
period  of  life  when,  of  all  periods,  it 
would  seem  least  reasonable  to  waste 
one's  Christian  kisses  on  folios,  with 
such  very  different  opportunities  at 
hand. 

In  the  countryside,  a  few  miles  out 
from  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  there 
was  an  ancient  manor-house  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  walled  park  of 
rolling  meadow  and  woodland.  Near 
the  gates  stood  a  beautiful  old  church, 
rich  in  inscribed  "brasses",  and  the 
tombs  of  knights  and  their  ladies  re- 
cumbent in  alabaster;  filled  with  that 
lovely  hush  and  tender  stained-glass 
twilight  that  dwells  only  in  such  coun- 
try sanctuaries,  the  stir  of  leaves 
without,  and  the  twitter  of  birds  the 
only  sounds  delicately  blending  with 
the  silence.    There  often  on  summer 
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afternoons  I  would  bicycle  out  on  pil- 
grimage, to  make  "rubbings"  of  the 
epitaphs  engraved  on  the  ancient 
brasses,  being  then  of  an  antiquarian 
turn  of  mind.  But  there  too,  one  par- 
ticular afternoon,  I  made  the  discov- 
ery of  another  object  of  pilgrimage 
with  no  antiquarian  associations — ^the 
same,  indeed,  being  a  beautiful  young 
woman  who  had  come  there  to  pray. 
I  could  not  offer  her  holy  water  as  she 
passed  out,  as  holy  water  was  not  in 
use  in  the  Anglican  church  of  those 
days;  but  I  found  another  way  of 
making  her  acquaintance,  and,  there- 
after, was  to  be  found  less  often  at 
the  parish  church  and  more  frequently 
in  the  orchard  of  the  pretty  old  house 
where  she  lived  with  a  widowed  father 
— a  simple  old  countryman  who  was 
factor  or  steward  of  the  great  estate 
to  which  church  and  manor-house  and 
park  belonged.  Later  on  when  I  had 
become  somewhat  of  a  familiar  visitor 
in  the  household — she  and  I  having 
sat  late  over  our  tea  together  in  the 
rose-hung  garden,  in  a  twilight  silence 
which,  if  I  remember  right,  I  was 
pondering  how  to  break  with  a  some- 
what serious  statement — my  thoughts 
were  suddenly  and  even  violently 
diverted  in  another  very  different 
direction  by  her  remarking  that  there 
was  a  garret  in  the  house — she  won- 
dered why  she  hadn't  told  me  before — 
filled  with  old  books.  .  .  . 

"Old  books!"  I  excla'med,  immedi- 
ately alert,  and  swept  far  away  in- 
deed from  my  previous  preoccupation. 
"Where  are  they?  I  must  see  them  at 
once!"  And  to  think  she  had  never 
told  me  before! 

Yes,  but  they  were  all  covered  with 
cobwebs,  and  the  place  was  full  of 
rats  and  mice  and  bats  and  owls. 
They  were  lying  in  heaps,  an  inch 
deep  in  dust  and  dirt.  They  had  been 
there  for  years,  apparently  long  be- 


fore her  father's  time.  He  had  no 
idea  as  to  how  they  had  come  there; 
and  indeed  the  old  man  was  not  a 
reader  and  cared  nothing  about  them, 
and  so  on. 

I  am  mistaken  in  my  reader  if  he 
needs  any  account  of  my  feelings  on 
hearing  all  this,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  need  to  be  told  in  how  short  a 
space  of  time  my  fair  companion — as 
they  say  in  old  novels — and  I  had 
climbed  up  into  that  garret,  which 
proved  accessible  only  by  a  ladder  and 
a  trap-door.  We  had  tidcen  with  us  a 
lighted  lamp  and  a  kitchen  chair,  on 
which,  having  tucked  up  her  pretty 
print  frock  around  her  to  escape  the 
quite  indescribable  griminess  of  the 
place,  that  fair  companion  seated  her- 
self lamp  in  hand,  while  I,  with  rolled- 
up  shirt  sleeves,  want  to  work  upon 
all  that  buried  treasure.  No  doubt 
she  made  a  pretty  picture  as  she  sat 
there,  but  I  confess  that  my  eyes  had 
quite  ungratefully  forgotten  her. 
Yes!  that  tove  was  upon  me — super 
amorem  midierum;  and  that  tag  of 
Latin  comes  naturally  with  the  mem- 
ory of  that  incredibly  glorious  occa- 
sion; for  the  first  volume  that  I  fished 
out  of  that  limbo  of  outcast  learning 
was  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Vulgate, 
the  fiy-leaves  and  margins  of  which 
were  covered  with  the  exquisite  writ- 
ing of  some  long-dead  scholar.  But  at 
once  what  a  piteous  and  exhilarating 
sight  that  garret  presented!  Never 
surely  has  a  noble  collection  of  books 
been  so  despitef  ully  used.  In  mounds, 
like  heaps  of  shot  rubbish,  lay  tossed, 
with  cynical  indignity,  folios  and 
quartos  stoutly  bound  in  fine  old 
leather,  and  rich  "with  tarnished 
gold",  editions  of  the  classics  in  noble 
tjrpe  on  superb  paper,  garnished  with 
copper  plates  still  fresh  and  crisp; 
Tonsons  and  Baskervilles,  and  master- 
pieces   of    cont^ental    presses,    old 
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county  histories,  and  mastodons  of  di- 
vinity. A  fine  armorial  bookplate 
graced  most  of  the  volumes — too  many 
of  which  alas!  were  half -eaten  away 
by  rats,  many  others  drilled  with  book- 
worms, and  others  falling  away  into 
powder's  flakes  at  the  touch,  like 
mummied  Pharaohs.  Over  all  the 
webs  of  countless  generations  of 
spiders  hung  like  black  wings ;  and,  as 
I  overturned  pile  after  pile  I  came 
upon  several  mouse  nests,  most  deli- 
cately made  of  tiny  nibblings  of  biaau- 
tiful  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  It  was 
a  sight  at  once  to  break  the  heart  and 


to  set  it  beating  high  with  fearful 
hope — ^for  what  delicious  treasure 
might  not  lie  hidden  in  these  burial 
mounds  where  so  many  scholars  lay 
in  inglorious  sleep!  Anything  was 
possible.  It  was  in  forgotten  comers 
such  as  this  that  Caxton's  had  been 
unearthed.  Was  it  not  just  the  place 
— what  a  thought! — for  a  First  Folio? 
And  then,  as  I  scanned  the  title-page 
of  a  thickset  calf-skin  octavo  I  had 
just  picked  up,  I  let  out  a  great 
cry. 

"Found  something  good?"  asked  my 
pretty  lamp-bearer. 


THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  GRUB  STREET 

BY   CHRISTOPHER    MORLEY 


I  OFTEN  wonder  how  many  pres- 
ent-day writers  keep  diaries.  I 
wish  The  Bookman  would  conduct  a 
questionnaire  on  the  subject.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  Charley  Towne  keeps 
one — ^probably  a  grim,  tragic  parch- 
ment wherein  that  waggish  soul  sets 
down  its  secret  musings.  I  dare  say 
Louis  Untermeyer  has  one  (morocco, 
tooled  and  goffered,  with  gilt  edges), 
and  looks  over  its  nipping  paragraphs 
now  and  then  with  a  certain  relish.  It 
undoubtedly  has  a  large  portmanteau 
pocket  with  it,  to  contain  clippings 
of  Mr.  Untermeyer's  letters  to  the 
papers  taking  issue  with  the  reviews 
of  his  books.  There  is  no  way  for  the 
reviewer  to  escape  that  back-fire.  I 
knew  one  critic  who  was  determined 
to  review  one  of  Louis's  books  in  such 
a  way  that  the  author  would  have  no 
excuse  for  writing  to  the  "Times" 
about  it.  He  was  overwhelmingly 
complimentary.  But  along  came  the 
usual  letter  by  return  of  post.     Mr. 


Untermeyer  asked  for  enough  space  to 
"diverge  from  the  critique  at  one 
point".  He  said  the  review  was  too 
fulsome. 

I  wish  Don  Marquis  kept  a  diary, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  he  doesn't.  Don 
is  too — ^well,  I  was  going  to  say  he  is 
too — ^but  after  all  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  be  that  way. 

It's  rather  an  important  thing. 
Everyone  knows  the  fascination  ex- 
erted by  personal  details  of  authors' 
lives.  Everyone  has  hustled  to  the 
Caf^  de  la  Source  in  Paris  because 
R.  L.  S.  once  frequented  it,  or  to 
Allaire's  in  New  York  because  0. 
Henry  wrote  it  up  in  one  of  his  tales, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  People  like  to 
know  all  the  minutiee  concerning  their 
favorite  author.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
know,  let  us  say,  that  Murray  Hill 
or  someone  of  that  sort,  once  belonged 
to  the  Porrier's  Corner  Club.  One 
wants  to  know  where  the  Porrier's 
Corner  Club  was,  and  who  were  the 
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members,  and  how  he  got  there,  and 
what  he  got  there,  and  so  forth.  One 
wants  to  know  where  Murray  Hill 
(I  take  his  name  only  as  a  symbol) 
buys  his  cigars,  and  where  he  eats 
lunch,  and  what  he  eats,  whether 
pigeon  potpie  with  iced  tea  or  ham- 
burg  steak  and  "coffee  with  plenty*'. 
It  is  all  these  intimate  details  that  the 
public  has  thirst  for. 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this.  Here,  all  around  us,  is  fine 
doings  (as  Murray  Hill  would  put  it), 
the  jolliest  literary  hullabaloo  going. 
Some  of  the  writers  round  about — 
Arthur  Guiterman  or  Tom  Masson  or 
Witter  Bynner  or  Tom  Daly,  or  some 
of  these  chaps  now  sitting  down  to 
combination-plate  luncheons  and  get- 
ting off  all  manner  of  merry  quips  and 
confidential  matters — some  of  these 
chaps  may  be  famous  some  day  (pos- 
terity is  so  undiscriminating)  and  all 
that  savory  personal  stuff  will  have 
evaporated  from  our  memories.  The 
world  of  bookmen  is  in  great  need  of 
a  new  crop  of  intimists,  or  whatever 
you  call  them.  Barbellion  chaps. 
Henry  Ryecrofts.  We  need  a  chiel 
taking  notes  somewhere. 

Now  if  you  really  jot  down  the 
merfy  gossip,  and  make  bright  little 
pen  portraits,  and  tell  just  what  hap- 
pens, it  will  not  only  afford  you  a  deal 
of  discreet  amusement,  but  the  diary 
you  keep  will  reciprocate.  In  your 
older  years  it  will  keep  you.  ''Har- 
per's Magazine"  will  undoubtedly  want 
to  publish  it,  forty  years  from  now. 
If  that  is  too  late  to  keep  you,  it  will 
help  to  keep  your  descendants.;  So  I 
wish  some  of  the  authors  wouIQ  con- 
fess and  let  us  know  which  of  them 
are  doing  it.  It  would  be  jolly  to  know 
to  whom  we  might  confide  the  genial 
little  items  of  what-not  and  don't-let- 
this-go-farther  that  come  the  rounds. 
The  inside  story  of  the  literature  of 


any  epoch  is  best  told  in  the  diaries. 
I'll  bet  Brander  Matthews  kept  one, 
and  Jam^  Huneker.  It's  a  pity  Pro- 
fessor Matthews's  was  a  bit  tedious. 
Crabb  Robinson  was  the  man  for  my 
money. 

The  diarists  I  would  choose  for  the 
present  generation  on  Grub  Street 
would  be  Heywood  Broun,  Franklin 
Adams,  Bob  HoUiday,  William  McFee, 
and  maybe  Ben  De  Casseres  (if  he 
would  promise  not  to  mention  Don 
Marquis  and  Walt  Whitman  more  than 
once  per  page).  McFee  might  be  let 
off  the  job  by  reason  of  his  ambrosial 
letters.  But  it  just  occurs  to  me  that 
of  course  one  must  not  know  who  is 
keeping  the  diary.  If  it  were  known, 
he  would  be  deluged  with  letters  from 
people  wanting  to  get  their  names 
into  it.  And  the  real!y  worthwhile 
folks  would  be  on  their  guard. 

But  if  all  the  writers  wait  until 
they  are  eighty  years  old  and  can 
write  their  memoirs  with  the  beauti' 
fully  gnarled  and  chalky  old  hands 
Joyce  Kilmer  loved  to  contemplate, 
they  will  have  forgotten  the  comical 
pith  of  a  lot  of  it.  If  you  want  to 
reproduce  the  colors  and  collisions 
along  the  sunny  side  of  Grub  Street, 
you've  got  to  jot  down  your  data  be- 
fore they  fade.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
be  diarist  of  such  matters.  How  can- 
did I'd  be!  I'd  put  down  all  about 
the  two  young  novelists  who  used  to 
meet  every  day  in  City  Hall  Park  to 
compare  notes  while  they  were  hunt- 
ing for  jobs,  and  make  wagers  as  to 
whose  pair  of  trousers  would  last 
longer.  (Quite  a  desirable  essay 
could  be  written,  by  the  way,  on  the 
influence  of  trousers  on  the  fortunes 
of  Grub  Street,  with  the  three  stages 
of  the  Grub  Street  trouser,  viz.:  1, 
baggy ;  2,  shiny ;  3,  trousers  that  must 
not  be  stooped  in  on  any  account.) 
There  is  an  uproarious  tale  about  a 
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pair  of  trousers  and  a  very  well-known 
writer  and  a  lecture  at  Vassar  College, 
but  these  things  have  to  be  reserved 
for  posterity,  the  legatee  of  all  really 
amusing  matters. 

But  then  there  are  other  topics,  too, 
such  as  the  question  whether  Ib&fiez 
always  wears  a  polo  shirt,  as  the 
photos  lead  one  to  believe.  The  secret 
Philip  Gibbs  told  me  about  the  kind  of 
tjrpewriter  he  used  on  the  western 
front.  I  would  be  enormously  candid 
(if  I  were  a  diarist).  I'd  put  down 
that  I  never  can  remember  whether 
Vida  Scudder  is  a  man  or  a  woman. 
I'd  tell  what  A.  Edward  Newton  said 
when  he  came  rushing  into  the  office 
to  show  me  the  Severn  death-bed  por- 
trait of  Keats,  which  he  had  just 
bought  from  Rosenbach.  I'd  tell  the 
story  of  the  unpublished  letter  of 
R.  L.  S.  which  a  young  man  sold  to 
buy  a  wedding  present,  which  has 
since  vanished  (the  R.  L.  S.  letter). 
I'd  tell  the  amazing  story  of  how  a 
piece  of  Walt  Whitman  manuscript 
was  lost  in  Philadelphia  on  the  mem- 
orable night  of  June  30,  1919.  I'd  tell 
just  how  Vachel  Lindsay  behaves 
when  he's  off  duty.  I'd  even  forsake 
everything  to  travel  over  to  England 
with  Vachel  on  his  forthcoming  lec- 
ture tour,  as  I'm  convinced  that  Eng- 
land's comments  on  Vachel  will  be 
worth  listening  to. 

The  ideal  man  to  keep  the  sort  of 
diary  I  have  in  mind  would  be  Hilaire 
Belloc.  It  was  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Belloc,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  (who  died 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  way) ,  who  dis- 
covered oxygen;  and  it  is  Mr.  Belloc 
;  himself  who  has  discovered  how  to 
i  put  oxygen  into  the  modem  English 
essay.  The  gift,  together  with  his 
love  of  good  eating,  probably  came  to 
him  from  his  mother,  Bessie  Rayner 
Parkes,  who  once  partook  of  Samuel 
Rogers's  famous  literary  breakfasts. 


And  this  brings  us  back  to  our  old 
friend  Crabb  Robinson,  another  of  the 
Rogers  breakfast  clan.  Robinson  is 
never  wildly  exciting,  but  he  gives  a 
perfect  panorama  of  his  day.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  finds  a  man  who  asso- 
ciated with  such  figures  as  Goethe, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Blake,  and 
Lamb.  He  had  the  true  gift  for  dia- 
rizing. What  could  be  better,  for  in- 
stance, than  this  little  miniature  pic- 
ture of  the  rise  and  fall  of  teetotalism 
in  one  well-loved  person? — 

Mary  Lamb,  I  am  glKd  to  say,  Is  Just  now 
very  comfortable.  She  has  put  herself  under 
Doctor  Tuthlll,  who  has  prescribed  water. 
Charles,  In  consequence,  resolved  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  her,  and  since  Lord- 
Mayor's  day  has  abstained  from  all  other 
liquor,  as  well  as  from  smoking.  We  shall 
all  rejoice  if  this  experiment  succeeds.  .  .  . 
His  change  of  habit,  though  it.  on  the  whole, 
improves  his  health,  yet  when  he  is  low- 
spirited,  leaves  him  without  a  remedy  or 
relief. 
— Letter  of  Henrt  Crabb  Robinbon  to  Mibb 

Wordsworth,  December  28,  1810. 

•  •     • 

Spent  part  of  the  evening  with  Charles 
Lamb   (unwell)   and  his  sister. 

— Robinson's  Diart,  January  8,  1811. 

•  •     • 

Late  in  the  evening  Lamb  called,  to  sit 
with  me  while  he  smoked  his  pipe. 

— Robinson's  Diart,  December  20,  1814. 

•  •     • 

Lamb  was  in  a  happy  frame,  and  I  can 
still  recall  to  my  mind  the  look  and  ^one 
with  which  he  addressed  Moore,  when  he 
could  not  articulate  very  distinctly:  "Mister 
Moore,  will  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 
me?*' — suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
hobnobbing. 

— Robinson's  Diart,  April  4,  1823. 

Now  that,  I  maintain,  is  just  the 
kind  of  stuff  we  need  in  a  diary  of 
today.  How  fascinating  that  old  book 
Peyrat's  "Pastors  of  the  Desert"  be- 
came when  we  learned  that  R.  L.  S. 
had  a  copy  of  the  aacond  volume  of 
it  in  his  sleeping  sack  when  he  camped 
out  with  Modestine.  Even  so  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  delicious  interest  to 
our  grandsons  to  know  what  book  Joe 
Hergesheimer  was  reading  when  be 
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came  in  town  on  the  local  from  West 
Chester  recently,  and  who  taught  him 
to  shoot  craps.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  what  Will  and  Stephen  Ben6t 
(those  skiey  fratemals)  eat  when 
they  visit  a  Hartford  Lunch ;  to  know 
whether  Gilbert  Chesterton  is  really 
fond  of  dogs  (as  "The  Flying  Inn" 
implies,  if  you  remember  Quoodle), 
and  whether  Edwin  Meade  Robinson 
and  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  ar- 
cades avibo,  ever  write  to  each  other. 
It  would  be  interesting — indeed  it 
would  be  highly  entertaining — to  com- 
pile a  list  of  the  free  meals  Vachel 
Lindsay  has  received,  and  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  times  Harry  Kemp  has 
been  "discovered".  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  many  people  shud- 
der with  faint  nausea  (as  I  do)  when 
they  pick  up  a  Dowson  playlet  and  find 
it  beginning  with  a  list  of  characters 
including  "A  Moon  Maiden"  and 
"Pierrot",  scene  set  in  "a  glade  in  the 
Pare  du  Petit  Trianon— a  statue  of 
Cupid — Pierrot  enters  with  his  hands 
full  of  lilies".  It  would  be  interesting 
to  resume  the  number  of  brazen,  imita- 
tions of  McCrae's  "In  Flanders  Fields" 
— here  is  the  most  striking,  put  out 
on  a  highly  illuminated  card  by  a  New 
York  publishing  firm : 

Rest  In  peace,  ye  Flanders's  dead. 
The  poppies  still  blow  overhead. 

The  larks  ye  heard,  still  singing  fly. 

They  sing  of  the  cause  which  made  thee 
die. 

And  they  are  heard  far  down  below. 


Our  fight  is  ended  with  the  foe. 

The  fight  for  right,  which  ye  begun 
And  which  ye  died  for,  we  have  won. 
Rest  in  peace. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  ought  to  be 
the  first  man  mobilized  for  the  next 
war. 

All  such  matters,  with  a  plentiful 
bastinado  for  stupidity  and  swank,  are 
the  privilege  of  the  diarist.  He  may 
indulge  himself  in  the  delightful  lux- 
ury of  making  post-mortem  enemies. 
He  may  wonder  what  the  average  re- 
viewer thinks  he  means  by  always  re- 
ferring to  single  publishers  in  the 
plural  A  note  which  we  often  see  in 
the  papers  runs  like  this:  "Soon  to 
be  issued  by  the  Dorans  (or  Knopfs 
or  Huebsches)",  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an 
echo  of  the  old  custom  when  there 
really  were  two  or  more  Harpers.  But 
as  long  as  there  is  only  one  Doran, 
one  Huebsch,  one  Knopf,  it  is  simply 
idiotic. 

Well,  as  we  go  sauntering  along  the 
sunny  side  of  Grub  Street,  meditating 
an  essay  on  the  Mustache  in  Litera- 
ture (we  have  shaved  off  our  own 
since  that  man  Murray  Hill  referred 
to  it  in  the  public  prints  as  "a  young 
hay-wagon"),  we  are  wondering 
whether  any  of  the  writing  men  are 
keeping  the  kind  of  diary  we  should 
like  our  son  to  read,  say  in  1950.  Per- 
haps Miss  Daisy  Ashford  is  keeping 
one.  She  has  the  seeing  eye.  Alas 
that  Miss  Daisy  at  nine  years  was 
a  puella  uniua  libri. 
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WHAT^S  WHAT  AMONG  THE  FALL  BOOKS 

BY   GRANT    M.  OVERTON 
Literary  Editor  of  the  New  York  "Sun" 


SOME  time  between  the  day  you 
get  this  number  of  Thb  Book- 
man and  next  Christmas,  as  the  al- 
manacs say,  expect  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Novel.  It  was  to  have  been  ready 
last  springy  but  the  publishers  held 
it  back,  fearing  lest  a  world  conva- 
lescent from  war  books  might  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  meat  of  strong  men 
and  fair  women.  So  they  planned  to 
bring  it  out  in  the  fall. 

Then  when  books,  especially  stories, 
began  selling  like  oil  stock  in  the  first 
half  of  1919,  the  publishers  of  the 
G.  A.  N.  made  moaning  noises.  Would 
they  be  too  late,  after  all? 

But  fiction  continued  to  be  eaten 
alive.  They  took  heart  of  hope  and 
ordered  an  extra  100,000  jackets  in 
five  colors.  .  .  .  And,  believe  it  or 
not,  they're  going  to  need  every 
blessed  one  to  wrap  their  Baby  Bunt- 
ing in. 

For  this  is  a  fiction  year.  And  last 
spring,  wonderful  as  it  was,  isn't  a 
patch  on  what  we'll  see  this  autumn. 

There  has  just  been  placed  on  sale 
throughout  the  country  a  novel  which, 
it  is  reasonably  expected,  1,000,000 
persons  will  buy  within  the  twelve- 
month. If  books  came  steaming  from 
the  griddles  of  all  the  Childs  restau- 
rants, flip-flop  into  the  hands  of 
hungry  crowds  pressing  against  the 
front  windows,  and  if  all  the  pancake 
artists  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
were  kept  at  work  in  three  shifts, 
"The  Re-Creation  of  Brian  Kent" 
could  not  be  supplied  fast  enough  to 


the  readers  of  Harold  Bell  Wright. 
Why  is  the  picturesque  always  im- 
practicable? 

Sometimes  the  impracticable  pays. 
If  there  is  one  thing  certain,  it  is 
that  American  publishers  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  believe  sol  After 
the  spectacle  of  "The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse"  and  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Henry  Adams"  topping  lists 
of  best  sellers,  a  publisher  may  well 
be  prepared  to  believe  anything. 

Every  American  house  with  a  fair- 
ly long  list  of  new  titles  has  had 
surprises  in  the  paftt  year  and  mostly 
pleasant  surprises,  at  that. 

Ask  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold"  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
as  subtle  a  romance  as  his  intricate 
novel  ^'Chance",  has  sold  in  multiples 
of  his  earlier  books,  some  of  them 
much  less  "orchestrated",  as  Mr. 
Huneker  would  say. 

Ask  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company 
about  the  reception  of  the  limited 
edition  of  the  books  of  Leonard  Mer- 
rick, proclaimed  as  "the  novelists' 
novelist"  and  presumably  somewhat 
above  the  heads  of  the  great  army  of 
fiction  readers.  They  will  tell  you  that 
the  limited  edition  has  had  to  be 
followed  by  an  unlimited  one. 

Ask  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  if  a 
first  novel  of  unusual  sparkle  by  an 
unknown  can  make  its  way  and  let 
them  give  you  the  facts  regarding 
the  marked  success  of  "Simple  Souls" 
by  John  Hastings  Turner.  Booksell- 
ers  have   not   recovered   from   their 
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astonishment  at  the  sales  of  Robert 
Cortes  HoUiday's  "Walking-Stick  Pa- 
pers", a  collection  of  mere  essays, 
but  there  is  hope  they  will  do  so  in 
time  to  anticipate  the  demand  for  his 
two  new  fall  books,  ''Broome  Street 
Straws"  and  "Peeps  at  People".  These 
twins  are  to  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world  on  the  same  day,  one 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  shortly 
after  luncheon. 

What  have  been,  on  their  faces, 
hazardous  experiments  have  paid  and 
paid  richly  this  last  year.  Take 
"Joyce  Kihner:  Poems,  Essays  and 
Letters".  Though  published  in  two 
volumes,  at  five  dollars,  it  has  sold 
ten  times  as  well  as  the  average  suc- 
cessful book  of  verse — for  the  poems 
are  naturally  the  flower  of  the  work. 
Take  "The  Great  Hunger",  by  the 
Norwegian  novelist,  Johan  Bojer.  The 
man  is  a  consummate  artist  but  his 
name  was  utterly  unknown  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  despite  the  love- 
liness of  the  pages  in  which  he  pic- 
tures the  boy  and  girl.  Peer  and 
Louise,  Bojer's  tale  harrows  the  soul. 
But  fellow  craftsmen  as  far  apart  as 
John  Galsworthy,  Joseph  Hergesheim- 
er  and  Gene  Stratton-Porter  ac- 
claimed the  book  and  the  public  took 
a  half-dozen  editions.  The  result  is 
the  promise  of  another  Bojer  novel, 
"The  Face  of  the  World",  the  most 
popular  of  his  books  in  his  own 
country. 

Risks  ?  American  publishers  are  in 
the  state  of  mind  where,  did  they 
seek  insurance,  Lloyds  would  go  out 
of  business.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  $65,000  was  asked  for  "Luden- 
dorflTs  Own  Story"  of  how  Germany 
was  out-manoeuvred.  An  American 
publishing  house  will  bring  it  out  this 
fall.  Another  publisher  announces  a 
book  by  "the  worst  man  in  the  world", 
and   this    is    the   personal   story   of 


Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  for  which  also 
a  staggering  sum  was  asked  when  the 
manuscript  was  offered  here. 

No  risk,  no  gain.  But  things  that 
used  to  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less 
frankly  a  gamble  are  so  no  longer. 
There  is  no  hazard  of  fortunes,  new  or 
old,  in  printing  a  first  edition  of 
25,000  copies  of  a  striking  book  on 
spiritualism.  You  can  sell  them!  No 
risk  attaches  to  the  acceptance,  for 
immediate  publication,  of  a  good  man- 
uscript on  the  order  of  "Power  of 
Will".  In  the  parlance  of  the  oil 
fields,  it's  a  gusher. 

Publishers  are  the  everlasting 
prospectors  and  they  are  going  to 
make  some  rich  strikes  this  autumn. 
The  most  numerous,  as  always,  will 
be  in  the  field  of  fiction.  Let  us  look 
it  over. 

II 
If  we  try  to  take  into  account  all 
the  fiction  titles  the  publishers  an- 
nounce, we  won't  be  able  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  And  hang  the 
trees,  the  rugged  oaks  and  the  noble 
cedars!  What  we  are  after  is  the 
feel  of  the  fall  season. 

Nothing  gives  it  better  than  the 
appearance  of  two  new  publishers. 
Among  the  half-dozen  books  an- 
nounced by  the  James  A.  McCann 
Company,  New  York,  is  "Saul",  a 
novel  by  Corinne  Lowe,  spoken  of 
with  enthusiastic  respect  last  spring 
by  a  woman  novelist  and  editor  who 
had  read  it  in  manuscript.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  Jewish  boy  reared  in  a 
New  York  tenement  who,  by  his 
wonderful  gift  of  harmonizing  colors 
and  creating  beautiful  garments,  be- 
came rich  and  of  great  repute.  This 
publisher  has  also  a  tale  of  intrigue 
by  Achmed  Abdullah,  a  wonder  in 
telling  such  tales. 

Blasco   Ibdiiez's   story   of   German 
submarines    in    the    Mediterranean, 
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"Mare  Nostrum"  (Our  Sea),  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  This  is  the  great  Span- 
iard's first  novel  written  since  "The 
Four  Horsemen",  but  the  publication 
of  his  earlier  novels,  a  feature  of  last 
spring,  will  be  continued.  The  But- 
tons also  have  "Light"  (in  the  French, 
Clart6"),  by  Barbusse,  who  wrote 
Under  Fire";  a  novel  of  London 
newspaper  life,  by  Philip  Gibbs,  and 
a  western  story  by  Dane  Coolidge. 
More  of  Leonard  Merrick's  novels  are 
to  be  brought  out  from  month  to 
month. 

In  the  size  of  their  lists  of  books 
for  the  general  reader  the  Duttons 
and  George  H.  Doran  Company  have 
for  some  time  stood  foremost  in  this 
country.  The  Doran  list  is  extraordi- 
narily rich  in  fiction  by  established 
authors.  The  "slant"  can  be  got 
from  these  new  books  by  the  young 
English  novelists — Stephen  McKen- 
na's  "Sonia  Married",  which  carries 
on  the  tale  of  his  striking  "Sonia" 
after  the  heroine's  marriage  to  Da- 
vid O'Rane,  blinded  in  battle;  Gilbert 
Cannan's  "Pink  Roses"  and  his  "Mum- 
mery"; Sheila  Kaye-Smith's  "The 
Four  Roads";  W.  Somerset  Mau- 
gham's "The  Moon  and  Sixpence";  J. 
Walter  Byrd's  "The  Bom  Fool";  and 
Hugh  Walpole's  charming  story  of  a 
little  boy,  "Jeremy".  Daisy  Ash- 
ford's  "The  Young  Visiters",  a  novel 
by  a  nine-year-old,  is  in  a  class  by 
itself. 

Doubtless  you  never  heard  of  Hen- 
ry Justin  Smith.  He  is  news  editor 
of  the  Chicago  "Daily  News".  Dou- 
bleday.  Page  and  Company  are  bring- 
ing out  his  first  novel,  "The  Other 
Side  of  the  Wall".  Because  they  be- 
lieve that  Henry  Justin  Smith  is  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  discovery  they 
speak  with  particular  restraint,  say- 
ing merely:    "A  novel  of  American 


life.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of 
Frank  Norris."  Tons  of  adjectives 
could  not  suggest  so  much.  This 
house  has  new  novels  by  Tarkington, 
Kathleen  Norris,  Ellen  Glasgow  and 
Louis  Joseph  Vance.  Miss  Glasgow's 
book,  her  first  in  three  years,  will  for 
that  reason  attract  especial  attention. 
A  mystery  story  rather  in  the  Zenda 
manner,  and  by  Sir  Anthony  Hope,  is 
promised  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. It  is  called  "The  Secret  of  the 
Tower".  They  have  also  "The  Mys- 
tery at  the  Blue  Villa",  by  that  su- 
perb craftsman,  Melville  Davisson 
Post,  a  new  story  by  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle,  a  new  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  offer 
Gouvemeur  Morris's  "The  Wild 
Goose"  and  John  Hastings  Turner's 
second  novel,  "A  Place  in  the  World", 
important  because  of  the  quality  of 
his  "Simple  Souls".  It  is  fine  to  have 
their  assurance  of  short  stories  by  W. 
W.  Jacobs. 

Houghton  Mifilin  Company  have  a 
book  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  break- 
ing a  long  silence,  and  "Short 
Stories",  by  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Clara 
Louise  Burnham  is  ready  with  "In 
Apple  Blossom  Time".  Roy  Norton's 
novel,  "Drowned  (Sold",  takes  the  war 
into  the  South  Seas. 

After  at  least  eighteen  months'  de- 
lay, Henry  Holt  and  Company  hope 
to  bring  out  William  De  Morgan's 
posthumous  novel,  "The  Old  Mad- 
house". A  chronicle  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  this  manu- 
script would  astonish  the  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  blandly  suppose 
that  a  book  is  written,  accepted  and 
published.  De  Morgan  had  not  quite 
reached  the  end  but  had  told  it  to 
Mrs.  De  Morgan.  And  it  now  appears 
that  "The  Old  Madhouse"  was  not  the 
author's  last  book,  after  all,  for  there 
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is  talk  of  another  with  the  title  "The 
Old  Man's  Youth  and  the  Young  Man's 
Old  Age".  Expect  it  in  1926.  Per- 
haps Romain  Holland's  new  book,  "Go- 
las  Breugnon",  the  story  of  a  me- 
diseval  lover,  sculptor,  fighter,  and 
wag,  joins  on  with  the  Bojer  and 
Blasco  Ib^fiez  books  as  another  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  Ameri- 
can publishers  are  taking  European 
fiction,  in  calm  confidence  that  an 
American  audience  exists  for  it. 

Well,  a  little  reflection  will  show, 
we  think,  that  this  is  not  quite  the 
situation,  though  the  promise  of 
Greorges  Glemenceau's  "The  Strong- 
est" might  seem  to  affirm  it.  What 
has  happened  is  extraordinarily  in- 
teresting and  presumably  of  signifi- 
cance.   What  has  happened,  then? 

Ill 

Simply  this:  a  best-seller  public 
has  been  found  for  novels  in  which 
the  aesthetic  or  artistic  quality  is  pre- 
dominant. This  public  has  been 
created,  exists  as  an  integral  thing 
for  the  first  time  and  will  hereafter 
be  a  permanent  factor  in  book  pub- 
lishing. It  will  always  have  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

At  its  smallest,  this  public  numbers 
15,000  book  buyers.  Its  largest  is  not 
a  definite  number,  since,  where  a  work 
of  fiction  possesses  something  beyond 
merely  beautiful  art,  this  public  be- 
comes the  nucleus  of  a  public  ten  times 
greater.  In  such  a  case,  the  15,000 
introduce  the  book  to  the  150,000. 

This  happened  with  "The  Four 
Horsemen".  It  is  happening  with 
"The  Great  Hunger".  It  happens, 
every  now  and  then,  with  an  outstand- 
ing book  by  one  of  the  younger  Eng- 
lish novelists  of  whom  Mr.  Doran 
has  corralled  so  many.  The  15,000 
can  be  relied  on  to  take  any  book,  for 
example,  by  Gompton  Mackenzie;  if 


the  thing  is  a  "Garnival"  they  will 
see  that  the  150,000,  or  some  part  of 
them,  get  to  know  about  it. 

The  150,000  demand  much  more 
than  beauty,  they  demand  idea.  "The 
Four  Horsemen"  and  "The  Great 
Hunger"  had  that.  "Java  Head"  did' 
not.  "Mr.  Britling"  had  and  "Joan 
and  Peter"  had  and  "The  Undying 
Fire"  had;  so  did  "Sonia".  Serial 
publication,  which  has  many  impor- 
tant and  curious  results  never  ade- 
quately studied,  could  not  make  the 
150,000  accept  "Java  Head";  and  of 
course  with  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Saint's 
Progress"  serial  publication  made 
any  further  introduction  unnecessary. 

A  perception  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is  a  necessary  thread  to  find 
one's  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
fall  book  titles.  It  is  of  no  impor- 
tance, of  course,  in  considering  the 
prospect  of  Margaret  Deland's  "The 
Promises  of  Alice",  on  the  Harper  list. 
Mrs.  Deland  has  left  old  Chester  for 
the  Vermont  mountains.  Some  thou- 
sands of  her  habitual  readers  will  ac- 
company her.  Very  well;  but  how 
about  Gompton  Mackenzie's  "Sylvia 
and  Michael"?  Is  it  another  "Garni- 
val"? The  15,000  will  give  verdict 
shortly.  A  new  Potash  and  Perlmut- 
ter  book  is  important  news,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  concerning  as  it  does 
the  thousands  who  have  got  enjoy- 
ment from  Montague  Glass's  match- 
less partners.  But  the  novel  on  the 
Harper  list  that  will  command  closest 
attention  and  excite  greatest  anxiety 
is  Mary  Johnston's  "Michael  Forth". 
It  should  settle  definitely  whether 
Miss  Johnston  is  to  tread  the  road 
lamentably  taken  in  her  last  book, 
"Foes". 

When  you  see  the  aftnouncement  of 
a  story  by  George  Barr  McCutcheon 
called  "Sherry",  perhaps  with  the  ad- 
ditional information   that   Sherry   is 
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short  for  Sheridan  Redpath,  who 
wasted  a  legacy,  you  can  assess  the 
precise  news  value  of  the  book  with 
not  much  chance  of  error.  Fifty 
thousand  people  will  want  to  know 
about  it.  It's  the  same  way  with  the 
new  Robert  Hichens  book  called 
"Snake  Bite".  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  recall  how  many  read  his  "Bella 
Donna".  And  as  for  another  Louis 
Couperus  tale,  "The  Tour",  dealing 
with  Roman  globe-trotters  traveling 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Tiberius — 
that's  easy,  too.  But  the  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company  has  a  story  by  Irving 
Bacheller  with  the  title,  "A  Man  of 
the  Ages",  the  title  deriving  from 
Seward's  remark  as  he  stood  by  Lin- 
coln's deathbed.  Mr.  Bacheller  wrote 
"Eben  Holden"  and  he  wrote  "The 
Light  in  the  Clearing" — and  he  also 
wrote  various  books  of  no  account 
whatever  in  the  many  years  between. 
Well,  what  is  the  probable  news  value 
of  "A  Man  of  the  Ages" — ^meaning, 
how  many  people,  presumably  and  off- 
handedly, will  want  to  know  particu- 
lars about  it?  It  may  matter  to  15,- 
000  and  it  may  matter  equally  to 
150,000. 

You  look  at  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany list— H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  W.  J. 
Dawson,  W.  J.  Locke  (short  stories), 
Balkan  romance  by  Demetra  Vaka 
and  her  husband,  Kenneth  Brown; 
"Monsieur  Bergeret  in  Paris"  being 
another  volume  in  an  edition  of  Ana- 
tole  France.  You  look  at  the  list,  we 
repeat,  and  the  only  thing  on  it  the 
news  value  of  which  you  can  definitely 
state  is  Coningsby  Dawson's  "The 
Test  of  Scarlet".  "Carry  On"  sold  in 
six  figures.  That's  one  factor.  Not 
the  only  one,  though,  by  a  long  shot. 
Still,  it's  the  most  important. 

Here  is  pressing  work  for  the  15,- 
000.  May  Sinclair  has  written  and  the 
Macmillan    Company   are   publishing 


"Mary  Olivier:  A  Life",  which  runs 
from  two-year-old  infancy  (1863)  to 
"the  freedom,  peace  and  happiness  of 
middle  age"  at  forty-seven,  in  the  year 
1910.  The  story  is  improbably  of  in- 
terest to  the  hundred  thousand  but — 
that  was  the  case  with  "The  Great 
Hunger".  Again,  the  same  house  an- 
nounces a  novel  by  Alice  Brown,  who 
wrote — ^you  may  remember  it — "The 
Prisoner".  The  surface  indications 
are  of  a  book  which  many  more  than 
our  15,000  will  thank  you  for  calling 
to  their  attention.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is,  on  the  face  of  things,  no  rea- 
son to  assign  even  tentatively  high 
news  value  to  "Legend",  by  Clemence 
Dane,  or  to  the  new  Eden  Phillpotts. 
And  what  is  this?  A  uniform  edition 
of  Jack  London  with  "John  Barley- 
corn" missing!  The  Century  Com- 
pany and  the  Macmillan  Company  are 
as  far  as  the  outsider  can  go  in  fixing 
responsibility. 

Responsibility  there  certainly  is  for 
such  an  omission,  but  American  book 
publishing  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  industrial  development  where 
the  blame  for  this,  or  any  one  of  a 
thousand  other  deplorabilities,  can  be 
placed.  Competitive  chaos  reigns, 
without  any  effective  cooperation  even 
where  the  interests  of  each  as  well  as 
of  all  would  be  promoted  by  its  exer- 
cise. As  a  result  only  three  books 
were  sold  in  America  last  spring  for 
every  one  sold  in  the  spring  of  1918. 
For  every  three  books  sold  last  spring, 
four  will  be  sold  this  fall;  it  should 
be  seven.  A  book  by  an  established 
writer  of  exceptionally  wide  popular- 
ity may,  as  things  stand  at  present, 
achieve  forty  per  cent  of  its  possible 
sale  if  advertised  in  the  ordinary 
ways  and  to  the  ordinary  extent  and 
— here's  the  core  of  the  matter — 
merchandised  with  just  the  usual  dis- 
tribution. 
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IV 

The  title  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  book 
is  yet  to  be  chosen.  It  will,  of  course, 
go  on  the  shelf  beside  Brand  Whit- 
lock's  "Belgium"  and  the  authorita- 
tive books  of  Jellicoe  and  French. 
Marshal  Foch  defers  his  narrative. 
Frederick  Palmer  has  completed  his 
record  of  the  Argonne,  "Our  Greatest 
Battle".  General  Maurice's  second 
book  is  on  the  last  four  months  of  the 
war.  Father  Duffy  has  written  the 
story  of  New  York's  old  Sixty-ninth ; 
James  Norman  Hall  has  set  down  the 
doings  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille; 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge  is  the  au- 
thor of  'Tankee  Ingenuity  in  the 
War". 

There  are  two  autobiographies  of 
the  first  interest.  One,  "Marse  Henry", 
is  Henry  Watterson's  recollections; 
the  other  is  Champ  Clark's  "A  Quar- 
ter Century  of  American  Politics". 
Another  effort  is  announced  to  supply 
an  adequate  biography  of  Robert  E. 
Lee.  The  last  two  volumes  (iil  and  iv) 
of  Albert  J.  Beveridge's  life  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  are  now  ready.  The 
prospect  of  a  life  of  Artemus  Ward 
by  Don  C.  Seitz  is  inviting. 

Mostly  casuals,  these  books.  And 
poetry?  The  Macmillan  Company 
offers  a  new  narrative  poem  by 
John  Masefield,  Edgar  Lee  Masters's 
"Domesday  Book",  and  Amy  Lowell's 
"Pictures  of  the  Floating  World".  The 
Masefield  title  is  "Rejmard,  the  Fox; 
or  The  Ghost  Heath  Run".  As  to 
other  poetry  we  shall,  mainly,  have  to 
wait  and  see. 


If  you  had  to  handle  the  new  books 
and  spot  the  "likely"  ones;  if  you 
were,  for  instance,  a  literary  editor — 
which,  thank  God,  you  are  not, — ^you 
would  put  a  little  check  mark  in  front 
of  a  new  novel  by  Georges  Duhamel, 


"The  Heart's  Domain",  remembering 
his  "The  New  Book  of  Martyrs"  and 
"Civilization".  The  latest  one  by  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim  would  not  stump 
you.  Archibald  Marshall's  "Sir  Har- 
ry" would  not  cost  you  a  sleepless 
night.  The  Oppenheim  audience  and 
the  Marshall  audience  are  certain, 
though  otherwise  quite  unlike.  But 
here  is  Mrs.  Victor  Rickard's  "The 
House  of  Courage".  She  has  written 
at  least  two  fine  novels  and  "The 
House  of  Courage"  may  shelter  as 
many  readers  as  "The  House  of 
Mirth".  William  Roscoe  Thayer  and 
Lawrence  F.  Abbott  have  written 
about  Theodore  Roosevelt,  while  as 
for  "Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to 
His  Children",  edited  by  Joseph  Buck- 
lin  Bishop — gosh!  but  they  will  sell! 
Turning  the  page  of  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company's  catalogue  you  say  to 
yourself  that  you  don't  know  about 
his  "The  Secret  House"  but  you  do 
know  that  his  "Tam  o'  the  Scoots" 
was  some  of  the  best  fun  you  had  last 
spring.    So  it  goes. 

What  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  is 
the  general  reading  public.  For  in- 
stance, a  good  many  readers  not  in- 
terested in  music  may  be  drawn  to 
"A  Quaker  Singer's  Recollections" 
when  told  that  the  book  is  by  David 
Bispham.  Some  people  regularly 
spend  winter  evenings  (by  warm  fires, 
in  comfortable  chairs)  reading  ex- 
plorers' stories.  But  others  than  these 
have  heard  of  Stefansson  and  Shackle- 
ton.  Let's  recruit  them  for  the  audi- 
ences of  "The  Friendly  Arctic"  and 
"Crossing  the  South  Pole". 

In  Chicago  and  elsewhere  they  read 
James  Branch  Cabell.  Here  he  is, 
with  "Jurgen".  Tells  of  a  poet-pawn- 
broker who  journeyed  "even  to  the 
hell  of  his  fathers  and  the  heaven  of 
his  grandmother".  All  the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  will  require  special 
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relaxation  this  winter,  having  mole- 
hills of  work  before  them  such  as  de- 
ciding about  beer  and  the  riparian 
rights  of  bartenders.  It  is  well  known, 
an  established  fact,  that  the  justices 
relax  over  detective  stories.  Isabel 
Ostrander  has  written  for  them 
"Ashes  to  Ashes".  For  parlor  Bol- 
shevists and  for  the  marble-topped 
table  generally  there  will  be  "Raymond 
Robins's  Own  Story"  recorded  by  Wil- 
liam Hard,  and  Arthur  Bullard's  "The 
Russian  Pendulum".  Vexation!  The 
new  Zane  Grey  novel  won't  be  ready 
until  January!  Let's  not  give  any 
Christmas  presents. 

Spiritism,  spiritualism,  borderland 
studies — ^whatever  the  name  does  not 
matter.  Many  thousands  will  seek 
them  out  eagerly.  They  will  buy  Co- 
nan  Doyle's  "The  Yital  Message"  as 
they  bought  his  "The  New  Revela- 
tion". They  will  denude  the  shops  of 
Basil  King's  "The  Abolishing  of 
Death";  Hereward  Carrington's  and 
Samuel  McCombs's  and  James  H. 
Hyslop's  new  books  will  also  lure 
them.  As  for  children,  all  of  an  age 
to  accept  an  animal  with  one  pink  and 
one  blue  ear  should  have  presented  to 
them  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  "The 
Good  Wolf".  Or  a  Burgess.  Don't 
say  you  don't  know  what  a  Burgess  is. 
Why,  man,  it's  a  standard  article,  like 
Jimmy-Pipe  Tobacco  or  Dashboard 
Overalls.    Over  a  million  sold. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  To 
"John  McCormack:  His  Own  Life- 
Story"  or  to  Gene  Stratton-Porter's 
"Homing  With  the  Birds"  or  to  Edith 
Wharton's  "In  Morocco"?  Take  your 
own  track;  you'll  arrive  somewhere. 
Maybe  at  a  Little  Theatre  all  your 
own,  lying  flat  on  your  back  and  read- 
ing the  play  by  Booth  Tarkington  and 
Harry  Leon  Wilson  entitled  "The  Gib- 
son Upright".  Maybe  you  will  find 
yourself,  between  revulsion  and  ad- 


miration, reading  a  book  by  a  woman 
signing  herself  "Anita  Gordon"  and 
telling  how,  though  now  "a  respected 
member  of  society",  up  to  a  few  years 
ago  she  dwelt  in  "such  moral  degra- 
dation that  all  hope  of  a  return  from 
a  life  of  prostitution  and  drunken- 
ness seemed  futile". 

It  is  impossible  to  go  wrong  in 
reading.  No  more  possible  than  it  is 
to  go  wrong  in  making  acquaintances. 
Ah,  you  think  that  all  too  possible  I  In 
fact,  you  have  made  undesirable  ac- 
quaintances. You  dropped  them.  You 
can  drop  the  book,  too,  and  it  won't 
come  around  and  ask  you  to  lend  it 
$15  till  Saturday  night.  We  are  to 
suppose  that  after  making  a  number 
of  unpleasant  acquaintances  you  de- 
cided that  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
was  very  trashy  indeed ;  and  you  went 
off  and  have  been  living  with  nature 
ever  since.  Or  about  like  that.  .  .  • 
These  people  who  complain  that  there 
are  no  good  books  give  us,  as  Tarking- 
ton says  of  Ramsey  Milholland,  "a 
definite  sickness".  Like  Ramsey,  we 
go  forth,  wishing  for  death. 

VI 

Unlike  all  other  disordered  pros- 
pectuses, this  one  will  not  conclude 
with  rich  promises.  What  is  needed 
is  not  a  prospectus,  however  ample  or 
alluring,  but  examination  on  the 
spot.  Everybody  who  reads  books 
should,  if  it  is  humanly  possible,  go  to 
a  bookshop  and  make  his  selection  in 
the  physical  presence  of  the  books 
themselves.  Only  in  those  surround- 
ings, we  suspect,  can  the  average 
American  come  to  a  comprehension  of 
what  American  publishers  are  trying 
to  do. 

Apparently  they  are  not  all  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

One  publisher  is  trying,  principally, 
to   provide  you   with   entertainment. 
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very  likely  of  a  particular  brand,  such 
as  detective  stories.  Another  is  try- 
ing to  publish  books  that  will  reach  a 
public  of  James  Joyce-like  predilec- 
tions. All  the  larger  houses  endeavor 
to  place  before  you  a  well-rounded  out- 
put— some  fiction  of  this  stamp,  some 
of  that ;  a  book  or  two  of  verse,  a  lit- 
tle biography,  a  travel  book,  an  histor- 
ical work,  a  volume  of  essays.  This  is 
partly  the  business  prudence  of  not 
putting  all  the  eggs  in  a  single  basket ; 
partly  an  effort  to  readh  different  au- 
diences. When  you  buy  one  book  in 
preference  to  another,  you  do  your  bit 
toward  determining  the  future  policy 
of  the  publisher,  not  merely,  but  the 
whole  trend  of  American  book  publish- 
ing. 

Your  verdict  is  unrecognizable  ex- 
cept as  massed  with  others.  When,  by 
your  purchase,  you  help  make  a  best 
seller,  you  give  a  definite  clue  to  the 
publisher.  When  you  join  with  a  mi- 
nority to  buy  a  certain  volume  you 
are  no  less  helpful  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent way.  The  publisher  is  encour- 
aged to  diversification.  To  experi- 
mentation. 

What  the  publisher  has  come  pretty 
clearly  to  realize — ^and  you  have 
brought  him  to  the  realization — is 
this:  a  vote  for  a  particular  best-seller 
novel  is  not  a  vote  for  another  book  of 
the  same  brand.  One  year  you  wanted 
Pollyanna".  Last  year  you  wanted 
The  Four  Horsemen".  Poles  apart. 
Nothing  in  common?  Oh,  yes,  they 
had!  Each  represented  a  state  of 
mind  and  each  came  when  you  were 
ripe  for  it.  Of  course  with  the  au- 
thors you  know  well  it's  otherwise,  but 
then — they  know  you  well. 

We  said  the  publishers  apparently 
were  not  all  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  because,  superficially,  that  is  the 
truth;  but  underneath  all  their  sur- 
face policies  they  are  trying,  each  and 
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every  one  of  them,  for  a  single  ob- 
ject. It  is — excuse  toplofty  language 
— to  enrich  your  life  and  make  money 
doing  it.  Not,  really,  that  your  life  is 
worth  enriching.  The  telephone  was 
invented,  and  so  was  the  dictograph, 
to  enrich  it;  but  with  the  inventing 
of  them  that  idea  stopped  and  the  idea 
of  making  money  out  of  them  took  full 
sway  and  possession.  Now  the  funny 
thing  is,  every  book  of  any  conse- 
quence is  a  brand  new  invention.  It's 
not  just  another  telephone  or  another 
dictograph.  It's  "different".  All  the 
idealism  of  the  absolutely  new  inven- 
tion surrounds  it.  When  it  begins  to 
sell,  as  when  the  telephone  began  to 
spread  and  the  dictograph  to  diet  in 
a  thousand  homes,  the  prospect  of  ac- 
tually making  money  out  of  the  con- 
traption looms  up  for  the  first  time. 
If  you  then  feel  that  sordidness  has 
set  in,  you  had  better  rush  out  and  buy 
the  first  edition  of  a  more  recent  and 
as  yet  untainted  volume.  Numbered 
copies  are  useful  in  this  contingency. 
Without  jesting,  every  season  be- 
holds books  that  should  gain  thou- 
sands of  readers  getting  unaccounta- 
bly overlooked  all  'round.  Take  a 
story  by  Edgar  Saltus  published  last 
spring.  The  author's  earlier  books 
and  obscure  fame  (or  famous  ob- 
scurity) may  have  had  most  to  do 
with  it;  anyway,  "The  Paliser  Case" 
did  not  reach  half  its  real  audience. 
The  story  was  nothing,  but  the  tell- 
ing made  it  everything.    Take  this : 

Cassy  went  by  and  on,  turned  a  comer, 
crossed  the  street,  descended  into  a  cave, 
smiled  sweetly  at  a  man  who  was  closing  a 
door  and  who,  seeing  that  smile,  smiled  at  it, 
smiled  wantonly,  held  the  door  open,  yet, 
noting  then  but  an  arid  blankness  where  her 
smile  had  been,  banged  the  door  and  shouted 
fiercely :     "Hundred-thlrty-seven-street-next". 

That  would  have  made  0.  Henry 
happy,  especially  if  he  had  just  writ- 
ten it 
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Reader,  get  on  the  job  this  fall,  buy, 
explore,  have  a  good  time  with  the 
several  hundred  or  thousand  new 
books,  tell  us  what  you  know  and  don't 
let  the  good  things  get  past  you! 
You  don't  have  to  take  anything  on 
faith  or  anybody's  say-so;  you  don't 


have  to  know  anything  about  lit- 
erature; you  have  only  to  know 
what  you  like — and  you  have  al- 
ways  been  famous  for  knowing  that. 
Remembering  that  you  have  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  go  forth 
boldly. 


JANE  AUSTEN 

BY    FRANK    SWINNERTON 


JANE  AUSTEN'S  novels  are  not 
necessarily  greater  than  some 
other  novels,  although  I  think  there 
are  few  wiser;  they  are  merely  unlike 
any  others.  She  stands  apart,  por- 
traying intensively  very  simple  forms 
of  domestic  life,  which  yet,  in  the 
later  books  especially,  permit  of  a 
highly  complicated  series  of  emotional 
relationships;  ironic;  full  of  a  judi- 
cious sympathy;  an  artist  in  a  litera- 
ture sparsely  populated  by  such 
beings;  without  a  failure  even  among 
her  unfinished  stories.  The  stories,  it 
is  true,  seem  to  drift,  and  they  seem 
to  be  about  small  things.  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  appearance  is  true. 
To  be  as  deceptively  simple  upon  the 
surface  as  her  books  are  they  must 
have  sprung  from  a  nature  not  merely 
gifted  with  imagination,  and  not 
merely  rich  in  judgment,  though  these 
qualities  are  essential  It  must  have 
been  a  nature  stronger  in  its  power  of 
general  conception,  or  sense  of  form, 
than,  I  should  think,  that  of  any  pre- 
vious English  novelist.  When  Henry 
James  defined  art  as  "dignity  and 
memory  and  measure  .  .  •  conscience 
and  proportion  and  taste,  not  to  men- 
tion strong  sense  too",  he  might  have 
been  praising  Jane  Austen  directly, 
for  these  are  all  characteristics  of  her 


work.  There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Jane  Austen  carried  the  novel, 
regarded  simply  as  a  form  of  art, 
higher  than  it  had  ever  been  carried 
before  in  England,  and  perhaps  higher 
than  it  has  been  carried  sinee  by  any 
writer  other  than  Mr.  Hardf. 

But  not  alone  are  these  jpovels  mem- 
orable as  works  of  art,  as^enry  James 
defined  such  things  to  }i0.  They  have 
other  and  more  endeai^ng  characteris- 
tics which  we  should  Ao  ill  to  neglect. 
They  have  that  bmtutiful  whimsical 
irony  which  rel^lies  the  author  to 
Cervantes  and  to  Shakespeare,  and 
which  makes  **/)on  Quixote"  and  the 
Shakespearean  comedies  still  so  fresh- 
ly charming-^that  detached  and  loving 
nonsense  that  gives  them  intimacy, 
and  allowil  us  to  see  deeper  into  the 
author's  heart  than  any  other  quality 
has  ever  done.  Her  books,  from 
"Northanger  Abbey"  to  "Persuasion", 
are  full  of  friends,  whom  we  judge  as 
fritnds — some  of  whom,  perhaps,  as 
Mrs.  Norris,  or  Mary  Musgrove,  or 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  we  are  inclined  to 
judge  as  relatives — and  the  wiser  we 
grow  in  the  estimation  of  character 
the  more  we  find  that  Jane  Austen 
knew  about  character,  so  that  she 
could  actually,  without  caricature,  pre- 
sent it  as  idiosyncrasy.    Like  her  own 
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Nurse  Rooke,  "she  is  a  shrewd,  intelli- 
gent, sensible  woman.  Hers  is  a  line 
for  seeing  human  nature";  but  she 
was  also  like  her  own  charming  Eliza- 
beth, who  said :  "I  hope  I  never  ridi- 
cule what  is  wise  and  good.  Follies 
and  nonsense,  whims  and  inconsisten- 
cies, do  divert  me,  I  own,  and  I  laugh 
at  them  whenever  I  can." 

That  laughter  is  what  brings  light 
and  beauty  into  the  novels,  and  what 
makes  them  so  agreeable  at  this  time. 
Her  books  seem  as  natural  as  our  own 
happy  memories,  as  dry  and  convinced 
as  our  own  private  judgments,  and  as 
wise  as  oracles  and  unpretentious  as 
simplicity  itself.  They  are  about 
people  who  behave  and  react  and  inter- 
act normally,  and  who  reach  eminently 
suitable  fortunes  that  seem  to  us 
true,  by  the  mere  common  consistency 
of  their  actions.  The  characters  are 
in  life,  not  controlling  or  defying  it, 
but,  in  obedience  to  their  own  im- 
pulses, forming  a  part  of  its  general 
texture.  For  a  novelist  to  achieve 
such  an  effect,  assuming,  as  we  are 
doing,  that  this  form  of  verisimilitude 
is  the  novelist's  chief  legitimate  ob- 
ject, is  very  remarkable.  To  give  such 
an  impression,  while  working  within 
a  form  so  exacting  as  was  the  one  she 
chose,  was  for  Jane  Austen,  and  for 
the  English  novel,  so  distinguished  a 
performance  that  the  results  of  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  admiration  of  those 
who  practise  the  same  craft. 

Of  all  the  novels  "Northanger 
Abbey"  is  the  least  perfect  in  con- 
struction as  in  matter.  It  is  the  least 
profound,  and  although  the  pictures 
of  life  in  Bath  are  admirably  painted, 
it  is  in  most  respects  the  weakest  as 
it  is  the  slightest  of  all.  Most  likely 
its  weaknesses  are  due  to  its  partly 
satiric  conception.  Nevertheless  it 
has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  lover  of 
Jane   Austen,   even   apart  from   its 
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qualities  and  defects  as  a  novel,  be- 
cause of  its  place  in  the  order  of  her 
works  and  its  relation  to  the  author's 
native  character.  We  know  that 
Pride  and  Prejudice"  preceded 
Sense  and  Sensibility"  in  manuscript, 
and  we  know  that  "Northanger 
Abbey",  although  published  posthu- 
mously, came  third,  at  the  end  of  Miss 
Austen's  first  period.  Apparently  it 
was  not  revised  before  publication,  as 
were  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  and 
"Sense  and  Sensibility".  It  may 
therefore  be  said  to  represent  the  au- 
thor of  twenty-two  more  nearly  than 
its  predecessors. 

If  that  is  indeed  the  case,  the  book 
gives  rise  to  a  rather  curious  sugges- 
tion. However  observant,  and  how- 
ever gifted  with  that  sympathetic 
power  of  self -translation  to  which  we 
give  the  name  "imagination",  every 
novelist  is  clearly  dependent  upon 
self-understanding  for  the  basis  of 
/character  projection.  The  novelist 
of  experience  may  possibly  use  "self" 
purely  as  so  much  emotional  refer- 
ence; but  the  beginning  novelist  al- 
most invariably  falls  back  upon  defi- 
nite self-portraiture.  The  nature  so 
exuberant  as  to  demand  self-expres- 
sion by  way  of  the  novel  must,  one 
would  think,  overrun  into  some  finite 
mould.  So,  it  has  been  suggested, 
Jane  Austen's  nature  overran  in 
"Pride  and  Prejudice" ;  and  some  read- 
ers have  been  a  little  mystified  by  the 
character  of  Elizabeth's  successor, 
Elinor  Dashwood.  If  one  realizes, 
however,  that  repetition  was  out  of 
the  question,  it  may  then  be  allowable 
to  suggest  that  in  a  second  novel,  fail- 
ing the  primary  characteristics  of  her 
own  temperament,  Jane  Austen  would 
naturally  fall  back  upon  its  secondary 
characteristics.  From  that  clear  in- 
telligence, with  its  whimsical  high 
spirits,  that  made  Elizabeth  a  tease 
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of  the  first  order,  to  the  clear  intelli- 
gence with  its  rather  shrewd  serious- 
ness, that  made  Elinor  so  good  a  foil 
to  a  sensibility  disliked  and  distrusted 
by  Miss  Austen  herself,  is  not  so  far 
a  cry  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
Jane  had  always  plenty  of  sense;  she, 
when     Marianne    ecstatically    asked 
after  the  appearance  of  "dear,  dear 
Norland",  could  equally  well  have  re- 
sponded, as  Elinor  does,  "Dear,  dear 
Norland  probably  looks  much  as  it  al- 
ways does  at  this  time  of  year — the 
woods  and  walls  thickly  covered  with 
dead  leaves.  ...  It  is  not  every  one 
who  has  your  passion  for  dead  leaves." 
The  similar  passages  of  dry  rebuttal 
of   oversensitiveness   which   may   be 
read  in  all  the  novels  and  in  the  letters 
would  of  themselves  support  our  sug- 
gestion.    "Do  not  be  afraid  of  my 
running  into  any  excess",  says  Eliza- 
beth Bennet,  "of  my  encroaching  on 
your  privilege  of  universal  good-will. 
You  need  not."    Supposing,  then,  that 
she  had  already  used  her  own  whim- 
sical freshness  earlier  in  the  character 
of  Elizabeth,  who  is  told  by  Mr.  Darcy 
that  he  has  "had  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance    long   enough   to   know 
that   she   finds   great   enjoyment   in 
occasionally  professing  opinions  which 
in  fact  are  not  her  own";  and  sup- 
posing that  she  had  used  her  own  sec- 
ondary character,  of  repugnance  to 
sentimentality,    in   the   character   of 
Elinor  Dashwood,  Miss  Austen  might 
well  begin  a  third  novel  somewhat 
bereft  of  her  own  support.     "North- 
anger  Abbey"  gives  just  that  air.    It 
begins   with   a   playful   sketch   of  a 
young  girl  and  a  middle-aged  woman 
who    has    some    afiinity    with    Lady 
Bertram  in  a  later  book ;  but  as  these 
persons  only  exercise  her  ingenuity, 
and  as  Miss  Austen  is  wrestling  still 
with  the  irresistible  high  spirits  of 
her  early  letters  and  her  first  novel, 


she  finds  it  necessary  to  bestow  the 
high  spirits  for  a  time,  though  not 
continuously,  upon  that  worthy  young 
man,  Mr.  Tilney.  The  nonsense  of 
Mr.  Tilney  is  not  really  unlike  the 
nonsense  of  Jane  Austen,  who  writes 
to  her  sister  in  1799 : 

I  do  not  wonder  at  your  wanting  to  read 
••First  Impressions"*  again,  so  seldom  as  you 
have  gone  through  it,  and  that  so  long  ago. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  meaning  to 
leave  my  old  petticoat  behind  you.  I  have 
long  secreUy  wished  it  might  be  done,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  make  the  request 

Even  if  it  is  the  case,  however,  that 
the  author  has  been  compelled  by  her 
spirits  to  impart  them  to  one  special 
individual  in  the  book  as  a  significant 
portion  of  his  character,  we  notice  in 
"Northanger  Abbey"  an  increase  of 
that  reserve  which  grew  ever  deeper 
until  it  reached  its  perfection  in  the 
quiet  and  mature  beauty  of  "Persua- 
sion".    That  is  to  say,  we  find  that 
although  she  was  charmed  with  Cath- 
erine  Morland,   and   relieved  at  the 
nonsense  of  Mr.  Tibiey   (who  seems 
to  express  several  of  Miss  Austen's 
own  whimsies  with  all  her  own  readi- 
ness),  the  author  is   much   further 
back  from  her  sympathetic  characters, 
objective  almost  to  the  point  of  criti- 
cism, than  she  has  been  in  the  two 
earlier  books.    There  her  attitude  has 
been,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  Eliza- 
beth and  Elinor,  a  little  protective. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
while  in   Elizabeth   Bennet  she  was 
very  personal  indeed,  and  in  Elinor 
Dashwood  she  gave  expression  to  her 
sympathy  with  the  restrained  rather 
than  the  irrational  attitude  to  events, 
Miss    Austen    found    other    methods 
necessary  here.     At  first,  it  is  sug- 
gested, she  tried  to  cover  the  lack  of 
a   personal   representative   by  direct 
apostrophe  to  the  reader — as  in  the 
well-known    passage    on    the    novel, 

•"Pride  and  Prejudice/' 
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which  I  shall  quote  later;  and  then 
she  was  forced  to  make  Mr.  Tilney  a 
true  Austen,  in  spite  of  his  heredity 
and  his  sacred  calling.  Finally,  she 
fastidiously  illustrated  the  characters 
of  the  coquette  and  the  randy  vul- 
garian, satirized  at  length  the  enormi- 
ties of  the  romantic  novel,  and  allowed 
her  story  to  droop  into  the  record  of 
a  pleasant  alliance. 

"Northanger  Abbey",  coming  as  it 
does  precisely  at  the  break  in  her  two 
periods  of  productiveness,  marks  a 
turning-point  in  her  method.  From 
that  time  onward,  it  seems  as  though 
Jane  Austen  had  recovered  from  the 
need  for  personal  exemplification 
which  young  novelists  feel.  She  is 
in  the  last  three  books — "Mansfield 
Park",  "Emma",  and  "Persuasion"— 
much  more  mature,  less  lively  and 
efFervescently  satirical,  and  very 
much  more  analytic.  Her  remaining 
novels,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of 
sentimental  critics  to  read  a  personal 
love  story  into  "Persuasion",  are 
apparently  free  from  self-portrai- 
ture. She  has  contented  herself 
with  a  godlike  detachment,  and  the 
result  is  finer,  though  less  spon- 
taneously attractive.  Not  one  of  the 
later  books  has  the  same  call  upon  our 
affections  as  "Pride  and  Prejudice". 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is 
because  it  is  the  most  exuberantly 
personal  of  all  the  books.  It  has  youth 
and  good  spirits,  and  a  number  of 
very  lively  portraits;  but  Jane  is  all 
the  time  giving  herself  as  Elizabeth, 
and  that  is  why  our  hearts  are  won. 
The  other  books  we  appreciate,  be- 
cause they  are  in  general  more  finely 
and  more  intricately  rendered;  but 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  is  the  one  we 
love. 

What  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  is  to 
the  first  trio  of  novels,  "Emma"  is  to 
the  second.    It  is  the  work  of  a  comic 


genius  at  its  height  of  lucidity  and 
penetration.  It  gives  the  impression 
of  being  the  most  fully  peopled  of  all 
the  books— of  a  world  with  a  real  life, 
a  real  social  life,  of  its  own;  not,  as 
"Mansfield  Park"  does,  of  a  reservoir 
into  which  the  stones  of  the  wicked 
Crawford  and  the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Mr.  Yates  are  thrown.  The  closely- 
woven  texture  of  "Mansfield  Park" 
has  its  obvious  effects;  but  while  the 
book  contains  a  perfect  galaxy  of  por- 
traits, rendered  with  beautiful  exacti- 
tude, its  intrigue  is  less  immediately 
satisfactory  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  novels.  It  is  not  unsatisfactory 
because  it  is  unconvincing;  but  be- 
cause it  goes  against  the  grain  of  the 
reader's  strongest  predilections  and 
because  the  instruments  of  the  catas- 
trophe— Julia  Bertram,  Maria  Rush- 
brook,  old  Mr.  Yates — are  not  among 
the  principal  characters.  The  mind 
unceasingly  speculates  as  to  the  good 
effects  of  marriage  with  Mr.  and  Miss 
Crawford  of  Fanny  and  Edmund.  The 
collapse  of  the  Crawford  pretensions, 
and  the  predestined  union  of  Fanny 
with  her  long-loved  cousin,  displeases 
us  because  the  Crawfords  are  the  most 
interesting  young  people  in  the  book. 
It  is  as  though,  having  been  amus- 
edly aware  of  the  shocks  that  would 
come  to  the  too-serious  cousins  in  the 
course  of  such  marriages  as  open  be- 
fore them,  we  are  suddenly  balked 
and  made  to  admire  the  union  of  the 
good  with  the  good.  The  union  of  the 
good  with  the  good  involves  a  banal- 
ity. It  is  a  conclusion  we  do  not 
"like",  and  yet  it  is  a  conclusion 
which,  in  spite  of  our  repugnance  to 
it,  is  artistically  right  and  true.  The 
falseness  is  our  own,  in  bringing  mod- 
ern irreverence  and  experimentalism 
into  a  period  which  was  not  irreverent 
or  experimental.  What  we  regard  as 
a  lamentable  shutting-down  of  roman- 
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tic  possibility  is  in  reality  an  exem- 
plification of  manners  (in  the  least 
superficial  sense  of  that  term)  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
and  any  other  conclusion  than  the  one 
the  book  enjoys  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  our  author.  Nevertheless, 
"Mansfield  Park"  is  the  most  sober, 
and,  with  "Sense  and  Sensibility",  the 
least  generally  attractive  of  the  novels. 
It  is  strongest  in  its  satiric  portraits 
— Lady  Bertram  and  Mrs.  Norris  are 
unsurpassed — and  in  its  veracity.  It 
is  not,  in  spite  of  the  fragile  beauty 
of  Fanny,  and  the  exquisite  drawing 
in  those  passages  which  describe  the 
laceration  of  her  heart,  the  best  of 
the  novels  so  far  as  emotional  interest 
is  concerned. 

Nor,  perhaps,  is  "Emma"  at  the 
head  of  Miss  Austen's  work  upon  the 
count  of  emotional  interest.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  brilliant,  the  finest  exhi- 
bition of  its  author's  restrained  wit, 
and  the  novel  containing  the  most 
varied  portraits,  painted  with  the 
most  difficult  and  overpowering  pre- 
cision. Whereas  we  have  had  in  such 
a  book  as  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
merely  natural  reactions  of  character 
— such  as  those  of  Elizabeth  upon  Dar- 
cy.  Lady  de  Bourgh  upon  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Bennet  upon  Mr.  Bennet,  and  so 
on,  we  have  in  "Emma"  reactions  that 
are  much  more  complex.  That  is  one 
extraordinary  quality  also  in  "Mans- 
field Park"  (in,  for  example,  the  rela- 
tions of  Fanny  with  the  Grawfords, 
which  are  described  in  a  way  to  make 
one  hold  one's  breath  with  delight). 
In  "Enmia"  it  reaches  a  very  high 
excellence  indeed.  One  remarkable 
factor  in  the  book's  success,  consider- 
ing that  there  are  several  distinct 
"stories",  such  as  those  of  Harriet  and 
her  beaux,  Frank  Churchill  and  Jane 
Fairfax,  Emma  and  Mr.  Knightley, 
is  the  sense  of  "group  emotion"  which 


causes  all  these  stories  to  dovetail  into 
the  life  of  Highbury.  Highbury  is 
the  perfect  milieu.  One  catches  the 
air  of  it  so  well  that  when  ERm:ia 
steps  to  the  door  of  Ford's  shop  she 
sees  that  which  brings  the  place  viv- 
idly before  one's  eyes.  Says  Miss 
Austen : 

Much  could  not  b«  hoped  from  the  traffic 
of  even  the  busiest  part  of  Highbury: — Mr. 
Perry  walking  hastily  by;  Mr.  William  Cox 
letting  himself  in  at  the  office  door;  Mr. 
Cole's  carriage  horses  returning  from  exer- 
cise ;  or  a  stray  letter-boy  on  an  obstinate 
mule,  were  the  liveliest  objects  she  could 
presume  to  expect;  and  when  her  eyes  fell 
only  on  the  butcher  with  his  tray,  a  tidy 
old  woman  travelling  homewards  from  shop 
with  her  full  basket,  two  curs  quarrelling 
over  a  dirty  bone,  and  a  string  of  dawdling 
children  round  the  baker's  little  bow-window 
eyeing  the  gingerbread,  she  knew  she  had 
no  reason  to  complain,  and  was  amused 
enough ;  quite  enough  still  to  stand  at  the 
door.  A  mind  lively  and  at  ease  can  do  with 
seeing  nothing,  and  can  see  nothing  that  does 
not  answer. 

In  such  a  scene  as  this  conjures  up 
it  is  very  easy  to  realize  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Woodhouse  and  Miss  Bates,  of 
the  Eltons,  Mr.  Knightley,  the  Wes- 
tons,  and  those  others  who  go  to  form 
the  Highbury  community.  Set  thus, 
they  have  but  to  appear,  and  they  will 
interest  us.  They  do  more.  They  in- 
terest us,  certainly,  and  divert  us ;  but 
the  stuff  of  the  book,  its  texture,  and 
the  feeling  it  gives  us  of  absolute 
first-hand  reality,  is  due  to  something 
besides  the  finished  exemplification  of 
character.  It  is  remarkable  how 
closely  all  these  diverse  persons  are 
bound  together,  how  they  affect  one 
another,  and  how  the  intricate  rela- 
tionships, recoils,  and  attractions,  are 
all  made  a  part  of  the  web  that  holds 
our  attention,  of  the  picture  that  deep- 
ens with  each  page  in  our  conscious- 
ness and  our  memory.  Not  alone 
Enuna  survives,  or  Miss  Bates,  or  that 
marvelously  contrived  doctor — ^Perry 
— ^who  never  appears  but  who  takes 
his  place  in  the  gallery.    It  is  the  com- 
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muiiity,  the  slow-iiiOTiiig  life  of 
bury,  that  we  recalL  It  is  not  Frank 
Chnrchiira  f aiUnga,  nor  the  secretive- 
ness  of  Jane  Fairfax,  bat  the  soise 
of  the  way  these  things  strike  and 
affect  their  associates,  that  gives  this 
book  its  never-ending  power  in  our 
imagination.  We  may  kx>k  at  Hiss 
Bates,  and  think  her  a  gamilous  old 
fool;  bat  we  inunediately  recall  the 
moment  when  Ehnma  is  rude  to  her, 
and  then  think  of  the  feelings  of  Hiss 
Bates,  of  Emma,  and  of  Hr.  Knightley 
upon  that  occasion — all  consequential, 
an  arising  out  of  feelings  caused 
earlier  and  otherwise  in  a  close  web 
of  human  sensitiveness.  And  in  rec- 
ognizing Hiss  Bates's  garrulity  we 
also  are  made  to  go  deeper,  to  see 
below  the  silliness  as  Hr.  Knightley 
would  have  us  do,  when  she  says,  with 
the  most  exquisite  naive  simplicity: 
''It  is  such  a  happiness  when  good 
people  get  together — ^and  they  always 
do." 

In  every  way  "Emma"  is  a  tour  de 
farce;  in  wit,  in  character,  in  that 
sense  that  everything  may  happen, 
and  in  the  wise  air  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  true  at  heart  in  spite 
of  superficial  idiosjmcrasies.  If  we 
think  of  Hr.  Woodhouse,  with  his  be- 
lief in  the  difference  of  Hartfield  pork 
from  every  other  pork,  his  distress  in 
his  daughter's  marital  happiness,  his 
proclamation  of  the  cleverness  of  his 
grandchildren,  we  laugh  as  mischiev- 
ously as  Miss  Austen  did ;  but  we  also 
do  justice  to  Emma  by  indirect  knowl- 
edge of  her  relations  with  him.  We 
should  never  love  and  accordingly 
understand  her  as  we  do  if  we  had  not 
learned  that  she  was  a  considerate 
hostess  to  her  father's  guests.  We  re- 
member it  was  Emma's  occupation, — 

while  her  father  was  fondly  noticing  the 
beauty  of  her  dress,  to  make  the  two  ladies 
all  the  amends  in  her  power,  by  helpins  them 


to  larre  sUces  of  cake  and  fuU  sU3»m  of 
wine,  for  wKateTer  unwiUin^  a<4f-d«nlal  his 
cai«  of  their  constitution  mifht  have  obliged 
them  to  iMractise  during  the  meal.  She  liad 
provided  a  plentiful  dinner  for  them;  ilie 
wished  ahe  could  know  that  they  had  been 
allowed  to  eat  it. 

This  knowledge  of  Emma*s  k>ving. 
amused,  not  at  all  unkind  sense  of  her 
father's  character,  is  really  essential 
to  our  understanding  of  the  book.  It 
is  only  one  instance,  chosen  at  random, 
from  among  the  tiny  stitches,  the  fine 
threads,  which  go  to  make  the  book 
so  delectable  a  whole. 

"Persuasion"  is  less  brilliant.  It 
is  quiet,  and  it  is  beautiful,  the  sub- 
dued picture  of  a  constant  k>ve.  What 
Fanny  Price  was  in  her  most  attrac- 
tive and  moving  hours,  that  is  Anne 
Elliot.  Her  dignity  and  her  refine- 
ment are  alike  to  be  felt  throughout 
If  she  is  the  eldest  of  Jane  Austen's 
heroines,  she  is  the  more  beautiful  for 
that  The  rest  of  the  book — includ- 
ing the  masterly  mutual-criticism  of 
the  two  families  of  Musgroves — is  but 
a  background  to  Anne.  The  intrigue 
is  inferior,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned 
with  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Elliot's 
character;  but  the  loves  and  ''the 
whims  and  inconsistencies"  were  never 
more  ardently  shown.  The  Elliots  in 
general,  the  Crofts,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance are  pictured  with  an  econ- 
omy and  precision  far  beyond  the 
range  of  any  similar  novelist  of 
manners. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
phrase  "novelist  of  manners";  but 
that  phrase  must  be  understood  in  a 
very  wide  sense.  Jane  Austen  was 
never  the  mere  portrayer  of  customs, 
nor  the  retailer  of  chatter.  She  sim- 
ply set  herself  to  illustrate  the  diver- 
sities of  human  character  as  they 
were  known  to  her.  Upon  that  fabric 
of  common  human  nature  which  she 
shared  with  the  rest  of  her  species 
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she  raised  this  highly-simplified  and 
if  you  like  "conventionalized"  novel  of 
hers.  But  she  did  this  deliberately. 
She  was  not  the  naive  child  or  the 
observant  young  woman  spinning  in- 
nocuous tales  about  her  own  acquain- 
tance. She  was  the  conscious  and  the 
profound  artist.  To  her  the  novel  was 
as  serious  a  matter  as  it  is  to  be  the 
modem  artist,  who  is  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  taking  himself  and  his  art 
with  too  great  a  solemnity. 
Miss  Austen  says : 

I  will  not  adopt  that  ungenerous  and  im- 
politic custom,  so  common  with  novel  writers, 
of  de^ading,  by  their  contemptuous  censure, 
the    very    performances    to    the    number   of 
which  they  are  themselves  adding:    joining 
with  their  greatest  enemies  in  bestowing  the 
harshest  epithets  on  such  works,  and  scarce- 
ly ever  permitting  them  to  be  read  by  their 
own  heroine,  who,  if  she  accidentally  take  up 
a  novel,  is  sure  to  turn  over  its  insipid  pages 
with   disgust     Alas!    if   the  heroine   of   one 
novel  be  not  patronized  by  the  heroine  of  an- 
other, from  whom  can  she  expect  protection 
and  regard?    I  cannot  approve  of  it.    Let  us 
leave  it  to  the  Reviewers  to  abuse  such  ef- 
fusiveness of  fancy  at  their  leisure,  and  over 
every  new  novel  to  talk  in  threadbare  strains 
of  the  trash  with  which  the  press  now  groans. 
Let  us  not  desert  one  another ;  we  are  an  in- 
jured body.     Although  our  productions  have 
afforded  more  extensive  and  unaffected  pleas- 
ure than  those  of  any  other  literary  corpora- 
tion in  the  world,  no  species  of  composition 
has  been  so  much  decried.    From  pride,  igno- 
rance,  or   fashion,   our   foes   are   almost   as 
many  as  our  readers ;   and  while  the  abili- 
ties  of  the   nine-hundredth   abridger   of   the 
History  of  England,  or  of  the  man  who  col- 
lects and  publishes  in  a  volume  some  dozen 
lines    of    Milton,    Pope,    and    Prior,    with   a 
paper  from  the  Spectator  and  a  chapter  from 
Sterne,   are   eulogized   by   a   thousand   pens, 
there  seems  almost  a  general  wish  of  decry- 
ing the  capacity  and  undervaluing  the  labour 
of  the  novelist,  and  of  slighting  the  perform- 
ances   which    have    only    genius,    wit.    and 
taste  to  recommend  them.     "I  am  no  novel 
reader;   I  seldom  look   into   novels;   do   not 
imagine  that  /  often  read  novels ;  it  is  really 
very  well  for  a  novel."    Such  is  the  common 
cant.     "And  what  are  you  reading.  Miss — ?" 
"Oh !  it  is  only  a  novel !"  replies  the  young 
lady ;    while   she   lays   down   her  book   with 
affected    Indifference,    or   momentary    shame. 
It  is  only   •'Cecilia",   or   "Camilla",   or  "Be- 
linda" ;    or,    in    short,    only    some    work    in 
which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  mind  are 


displayed,  in  which  the  most  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  the  happiest  delin- 
eations of  its  varieties,  the  liveliest  effu- 
sions of  wit  and  humour,  .are  conveyed  to  the 
world  in  the  best  chosen  language. 

And  this  was  written  in  1798,  fifty 
or  sixty  years  before  Thackeray  ex- 
plained to  a  complacently  assenting 
England  that  the  novel  was  a  sweet,  a 
something  for  the  merest  diversion. 
Surely  Jane  Austen  was  the  first  of 
the  modem  English  novelists!     The 
work  upon  which  she  was  engaged 
was  "only  some  work  on  which  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  mind  are  dis- 
played, in  which  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  hap- 
piest delineations  of  its  varieties,  the 
liveliest  effusions  of  wit  and  humour, 
are  conveyed  to  the  world",  with  pre- 
cision and  an  understanding  peculiarly 
Jane  Austen's  own.     The  beauty  of 
her  work,  the  fresh,  nonsensical  wit, 
the  rare  detachment,  are  not  indicated 
clearly  enough  in  this  summary  of  the 
novelist's  character;  but  as  they  can 
now  be  appreciated  by  all,  perhaps 
our  author  had  no  need  to  fly  this 
defiance  in  her  book.    Two  years  be- 
fore it  was  written  she  had  called  her 
sister  "the  finest  comic  writer  of  the 
present  age" ;  and  as  for  her  own  cor- 
respondence, she  says  to  Cassandra, 
"I  am  very  much  flattered  by  your 
commendation  of  my  last  letter,  for  I 
write  only  for  fame,  and  without  any 
view  to  pecuniary  emolument".    Her 
letters,  indeed,  though  they  want  the 
art,  have  much  of  the  delightfulness 
of    what    Miss    Austen    calls    "open 
pleasantry" ;  and  I  am  sure  that  lovers 
of  Jane  Austen  will  always  continue 
to  read  back  behind  the  books  the 
laughing,  irrepressible  nature  which, 
when  Miss  Austen's  genius  and  wis- 
dom had   informed  the  novels  with 
character   and    understanding,    made 
them   radiant   with   inextinguishable 
and  ahnost  inexpressible  mirth. 
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BY  ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE 


WHEN  Ralph  Bergengren's  "Jane, 
Joseph  and  John"  came  forth 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  last 
fall,  we  said,  "Why  shouldn't  it  hap- 
pen again?  Why  not  another  golden 
age  of  writing  and  illustrating  chil- 
dren's books  at  first  hand  such  as 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and  Frank  R. 
Stockton  inaugurated  when  they  left 
'Hearth  and  Home'  and  took  up  their 
abode  at  the  house  of  'St.  Nicholas' 
in  1873?" 

We  remembered  that  long  before 
Horace  E.  Scudder  succeeded  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  as  editor  of  "The  At- 
lantic Monthly"  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  editing  of  a  children's 
magazine.  ("The  Riverside  Magazine 
for  Young  People",  1867-70.)  We  re- 
called his  crusade  against  the  school 
readers  of  the  time,  his  pioneer  work 
in  collecting  fables  and  folk  stories, 
his  rewriting  of  American  history, 
his  rare  philosophy  and  understanding 
of  child  life  revealed  in  his  essays 
first  published  in  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly"  and  well  known  to  us  as 
"Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art". 

And  then  we  began  to  think  about 
what  good  friends  Mr.  Scudder  and 
Mrs.  Dodge  had  been  and  how  many 
great  friendships  they  had  shared 
with  children.  Pictures  of  Mrs. 
Dodge  flitted  across  our  consciousness. 
We  saw  her  seated  at  her  busy  desk 
writing  at  top  speed  those  charming 
letters  which  brought  to  the  service 
of  "St.  Nicholas"  the  best  writers  of 
her  time — we  saw  her  holding  up  au- 
thors wherever  she  met  them  by  her 


laughing  challenge  to  write  something 
"good  enough  for  children".  No  au- 
thor ever  seemed  to  her  too  distin- 
guished to  write  for  children.  "Are 
you  sure  you  are  equal  to  it?"  was 
her  quick  reply  when  Kipling  asked 
if  she  was  not  going  to  ask  him  to 
contribute  to  "St.  Nicholas";  and  a 
few  weeks  later  "Rikki-Tikki"  and 
"Toomai  of  the  Elephants"  were  out- 
lined at  Mrs.  Dodge's  hospitable 
home.  Thus  began  the  "Jungle 
Books". 

All  of  our  impressions  of  Mr.  Scud- 
der and  Mrs.  Dodge  have  been  taken 
from  their  books  or  their  editoral 
work  and  from  those  who  knew  them 
best — Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Mrs. 
Scudder,  and  Mr.  Clarke  who  is  the 
present  editor  of  "St.  Nicholas".  We 
have  been  told  that  Mr.  Scudder  often 
asked  Mrs.  Dodge  to  go  to  the  theatre 
with  him  on  his  visits  to  New  York, 
and  we  like  to  think  of  them  seated 
together  at  Wallack's  or  Daly's.  "St. 
Nicholas"  was  founded  on  the  frank 
and  full  recognition  of  a  child's  right 
to  a  good  time — "a  child's  magazine 
is  its  playground"  said  its  editor ;  and 
what  a  spacious  playground  she  made 
of  it! 

To  both  of  these  editors,  the  artist, 
as  well  as  the  author,  was  a  contribu- 
tor; he  was  expected  to  illumine  the 
text  of  the  story  or  poem  for  the  eyes 
of  children  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  his  drawing 
and  his  full  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject. Reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings or  engravings  were  chosen  by 
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them  because  of  their  appeal  to  chil- 
dren. Had  the  "art  wave"  which 
swept  the  public  schools  in  the  late 
'nineties  been  founded  on  any  such 
sound  psychology  and  understanding 
of  children's  interests  in  pictures,  we 
should  not  now  be  lagging  so  far  be- 
hind England,  France,  and  Scandi- 
navia in  our  picture  books.  Why 
should  not  our  art  schools  be  distin- 
guished for  their  opportunities  to 
create  and  originate  for  the  children 
of  this  country  and  Europe  in  terms 
of  our  contemporary  life?  For  years 
we  have  longed  for  picture  books  in 
color  showing  the  life  of  great  cities 
and  typical  country  scenes  in  America, 
South  America,  and  Europe — not  lith- 
ographs, not  geographical  readers, 
not  peeps  at  anything,  but  pictures 
that  make  you  want  to  go  there. 
Photographs  do  not  and  cannot  sup- 
ply the  illumination  of  the  artist. 

Some  of  the  French  and  Scandi- 
navian picture  books  best  typify  the 
kind  of  thing  we  have  in  mind.  To 
give  their  own  life  and  color  to  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  St.  Augustine, 
parts  of  New  England  and  California 
would  require  the  service  of  artists 
of  a  high  order,  and  we  are  familiar 
with  many  of  the  difficulties  in  color 
printing.  But — ^we  argued — if  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press  dares  put  out  in 
wartime  a  big  flat  book  with  wide 
margins  and  with  Maurice  Day's 
pictures  of  children  who  make  very 
good  impressions  of  those  very  real 
children,  "Jane,  Joseph  and  John" — 
even  if  they  do  leave  something  to  be 
desired  in  action, — why  shouldn't  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press  dare  some 
more?  And  so — ^very  timidly  over  a 
Boston  telephone — the  momentous 
question  was  put :  "Does  'Jane,  Joseph 
and  John'  mean  that  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  is  going  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  children's  books?" 


"Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind,"  came 
the  reply  in  cheerful  but  positive 
tones.  It  was  not  the  editor  who 
spoke,  he  was  then  in  Europe.  If 
anything  very  unusual  and  original 
for  children  were  to  come  in,  it 
might  be  considered  for  publication, 
but  there  were  no  "plans". 

We  rang  off  the  telephone  but  we 
could  not  ring  down  the  curtain  on 
Mrs.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Scudder.  We 
seemed  to  hear  Mrs.  Dodge  saying 
once  more,  "Yes,  I  know.  It  is  im- 
possible of  course,  but  let's  do  it  just 
the  same."  And  so,  while  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  had  no  apparent  in- 
tention, in  the  fall  of  1918,  of  leading 
a  renaissance  movement  in  the  writ- 
ing and  publishing  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, we  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  its  very  definite 
plans  for  the  fall  of  1919.  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press  announces  the 
publication  of  good  modem  books  for 
children,  with  the  consistent  main- 
tenance of  a  high  literary  standard. 
Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
their  illustration,  typography,  bind- 
ing, etc.  Librarians  will  note  with 
interest  and  relief  that  the  books  are 
not  to  form  a  series — ^and  parents 
with  confidence,  that  the  same  edi- 
torial care  will  be  given  to  them  as  to 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly"  itself. 

Somebody  had  to  do  it.  We  have 
confidently  looked  for  just  such  an 
announcement  from  some  competent 
source  immediately  following  the  war 
in  Europe.  Conferences,  individual 
and  collective,  with  publishers  and 
booksellers  preceding  the  holidays  of 
1918  confirmed  our  faith  that  the  time 
was  ripe  in  America  for  a  vigorous 
movement  of  back  to  childhood  and 
youth  and  their  dramatic  human  in- 
terests. A  number  of  publishers  are 
eagerly  looking  for  writers  who  have 
the  power  to  communicate  with  chil- 
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dren  and  young  people  on  their  own 
initiative — writers  who  have  prac- 
tised the  fundamental  art  of  expres- 
sion and  are  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  time.  We  are  convinced  that  pub- 
lishers do  not  want  to  go  on  supplying 
plots,  scenes,  and  bits  of  character 
study  from  their  offices.  They  really 
prefer  authors  who  have  ideas  and  the 
ability  to  express  them,  nor  are  they 
afraid  to  risk  the  work  of  unknown 
authors,  provided  it  is  good  work. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  impression 
seems  to  have  got  abroad  that  when 
one  writes  for  children  or  young 
people,  he  divests  himself  as  far  as 
possible  of  any  natural  or  acquired 
ability  to  write  and  adapts  himself 
to  a  formula  of  what  the  publisher 
is  looking  for  in  a  "successful  ju- 
venile''. It  is  conceived  that  this 
formula  must  be  subscribed  to  before 
embarking  on  the  undertaking  and 
there  are  many  who  shrink  from  the 
surrender.  We  are  frequently  con- 
sulted by  authors  and  would-be  au- 
thors, artists  and  would-be  artists, 
as  to  the  variations  of  the  formula — 
each  publisher,  according  to  tradition, 
having  a  different  one.  With  all  of 
them,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  we  are 
familiar,  since  there  is  a  prevailing 
impression  that  librarians  and  pub- 
lishers are  always  too  bu&y  with  "de- 
vices" to  read  books  in  a  natural 
fashion. 

We  may  as  well  face  frankly  at  the 
outset  this  reluctance  to  write  for 
children  on  the  part  of  competent 
writers,  for  it  is  symptomatic  of  a 
grave  defect  in  our  national  educa- 
tion. We  have  drifted  too  far  apart, 
in  the  life  of  our  American  colleges 
and  universities,  from  the  current  of 
life  in  popular  educational  institutions 
in  which  the  free  use  of  books  by 
chijdren^has  been  sustained  for  a 
generation  or  more.     Too  often  we 


have  "let  George  do  it" — in  our 
schools,  in  our  libraries,  and  most  of 
all  perhaps  in  our  homes.  Reading 
for  credit  is  a  barren  substitute  for 
reading  for  love  of  a  book.  Why 
should  we  not  look  to  our  universities 
to  blaze  new  trails  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  both  writers  and  readers  of 
books  for  children? 

There  is  no  better  form  of  training 
in  the  fundamental  art  of  expression 
than  a  sincere  attempt  to  write  to 
interest  children  and  young  people 
following  competent  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions of  comparative  reading.  Why 
not  courses  for  readers? — ^the  par- 
ents and  teachers,  publishers  and 
booksellers,  of  the  next  generation — 
who  need  to  be  placed  in  a  much  more 
understanding  relation  to  the  re- 
sources on  which  they  must  rely  in  the 
education  of  children,  if  education  is 
to  become  as  important  as  we  believe 

it  to  be. 

When  the  Children's  Room  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Forty-Second  Street  was 
opened,  a  little  book  marked  "Sug- 
gestions from  the  Public"  was  placed 
at  the  reference  desk.  That  was 
eight  years  ago  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  many  of  the  things  sug- 
gested have  been  carried  out — how 
constantly  we  have  turned  for  new 
ideas  to  that  moving  "public"  made 
up  of  parents,  teachers,  authors,  art- 
ists, uncles,  aunts,  editors,  journal- 
ists, ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  ac- 
tors, musicians,  European  professors 
and  novelists,  naval  commanders  and 
army  officers,  American  publishers 
and  librarians,  booksellers,  and  above 
all,  of  children  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  room  and  who  turn  back  to  its 
service  critical  faculties  developed 
there.  Since  we  are  often  asked  what 
kinds  of  books  are  most  wanted  at  a 
given  time,  we  will  now  confess  to 
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drawing  heavily  upon  "Suggestions 
from  the  Public"  on  occasion,  just  as 
we  expect  to  draw  heavily  on  The 
Bookman's  readers  for  this  new  de- 
partment. We  have  undertaken  to 
conduct  it  not  because  we  were  "sure 
we  were  equal  to  it",  but  because  the 
work  has  so  long  needed  to  be  done, 
and  we  had  faith  in  the  kind  of  help 
we  should  get  from  the  editors  and 
readers  of  The  Bookman.  "We  come 
to  bury"  as  well  as  "to  praise",  but 
we  come  primarily  to  stimulate  more 
discussion  of  books  in  their  intimate 
relation  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
childhood  and  youth. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  in  leading 
up  to  the  books  of  1919,  for  we  have 
less  to  say  about  them  than  we  had 
anticipated.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
see  some  of  the  most  promising  titles, 
even  in  galleys.  The  publishers  have 
endeavored  to  supply  information 
where  text  has  not  been  available, 
but  we  are  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  more  adequate  in- 
formation at  an  earlier  date  if  the 
preliminary  review  is  to  serve  the 
practical  end  of  informing  readers 
who  wish  to  give  prompt  and  careful 
attention  to  the  selecting  of  books 
for  children  and  for  holiday  exhibits. 

The  present  indications  are  that 
the  number  of  outstanding  books  for 
children  and  young  people  will  be 
smaller  than  for  1918.  Several  pub- 
lishers have  had  a  dreary  winter  and 
spring,  two  or  three  are  childless,  to 
their  regret  but  to  our  relief  when 
we  survey  the  variety  of  makeshifts 
and  done-overs  announced  by  others. 
We  turn  with  a  feeling  of  increased 
respect  toward  a  house  that  has 
steadily  declined  manuscripts  too 
poor  for  publication.  There  have 
been  many  such  manuscripts  in  the 
market. 

A  number  of  extremely  dull  books 


have  been  brought  over  from  England. 
Books  of  "Sound  Science  and  Fasci- 
nating Reading",  two  of  them  are 
called.  We  do  not  question  the 
science,  but  the  children  we  know 
would  not  find  them  readable. 

In  selecting  books  for  American 
children,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  include  none  wliich  belong  to  the 
present  order  of  dead  wood  on  library 
shelves.  Books  of  science,  invention, 
mechanics,  sports,  travel,  biography, 
histories,  stories — ^both  modern  fairy 
tales  and  stories  of  adventure, — all 
hold  these  lurking  possibilities  if  they 
are  not  up-to-date  or  if  written  in  a 
manner  which  seems  remote  to  an 
American  boy  or  girl.  "Too  English" 
they  say  of  them  as,  no  doubt,  "too 
American"  would  be  the  English  boy 
or  girl's  characterization  of  similar 
books  written  for  the  children  of  this 
country.  We  need  to  be  very  frank 
in  this  matter  of  interchange  of 
books  on  informational  subjects. 
They  must  not  be  dull  and  they  must 
be  authentic.  In  both  countries  there 
is  a  large  heritage  of  didactic  writing 
for  children,  which  began  accumulat- 
ing immediately  after  the  French 
Revolution.  It  varies  slightly  in 
style  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, but  is  easily  recognized  in 
kind — ^by  children  as  books  their 
parents  and  teachers  seem  to  like, 
and  by  librarians  as  the  dead  wood 
of  their  shelves.  It  is  our  experi- 
ence that  the  boys  and  girls  of  this 
generation  are  seeking  more  informa- 
tion and  more  authentic  information 
from  books  than  has  been  true  of  any 
previous  age,  but  they  have  become 
more  critical  as  to  form  and  subject 
matter.  Up-to-date  reference  books 
such  as  "The  World  Book"  command 
respect  because  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  "fascinating  reading",  but  deal, 
immediately  and  in  English  which  can 
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be  easily  read,  with  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  them. 

We  have  long  contended  that  didac- 
ticism,  condescension,  and  propaganda 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  reading 
habit  in  this  country.  Why  are  the 
library  shelves  containing  books  of 
science,  travel,  biography,  especially 
collective  biography,  and  European 
histories,  so  often  called  the  deadest 
parts  of  a  children's  room?  Not  be- 
cause the  subjects  in  themselves  are 
not  interesting.  Not  because  chil- 
dren do  not  want  to  know  what  the 
world  is  like.  Their  interest  is  keen 
in  knowing  what  the  world  is  like,  as 
any  good  teacher  of  history  or  geog- 
raphy, any  thoughtful  parent  or  any 
intelligent  librarian  will  tell  you. 
The  answer  to  the  question  and  the 
remedy  for  the  condition  lie  with  the 
authors,  illustrators,  and  publishers, 
and  we  may  add,  that  in  the  solution 
of  this  problem  there  may  be  found 
an  open  door  to  more  intelligent  and 
friendly  international  relations. 

From  the  days  of  Peter  Parley  we 
have  been  taking  ''peeps",  "glimpses", 
"zigzag  journeys",  and  "excursions" 
to  various  countries  at  an  educational 
jog-trot 

Peter  Parley  and  Jacob  Abbott  did 
some  traveling,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
also  wrote  extensively  to  the  miscel- 
laneous pictures  provided  by  their 
publishers,  and  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
peculiarities  and  differences  of  the 
people  they  met  and  the  places  they 
visited.  Neither  they  nor  any  of  their 
long  train  of  successors  have  given 
a  sense  of  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  an- 
other country  and  know  the  people  as 
"real  folks". 

We  have  distributed  renmants  of 
history  and  poorly  drawn  portraits  of 
very  dead  heroes  and  heroines,  and 
then  have  wondered  why  so  few  chil- 
dren or  grown  people  seem  to  be  in- 


terested in  other  countries  or  races. 

We  have  only  a  hint  of  what  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  proposes  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  histories  for  children,  but 
a  book  to  be  called  "Heroes  of  the 
Great  Crusade"  is  now  in  preparation. 
We  often  turn  back  to  Dr.  Crothers's 
"That  History  Should  be  Readable"  in 
his  "Gentle  Reader",  and  we  like  to  re- 
call at  this  moment,  William  Roscoe 
Thayer's  "History— ^uick  or  Dead?" 
in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly"  of  last  Oc- 
tober. Who  is  to  read  the  "Quick"  his- 
tories if  not  the  young  people  of  the 
country?  Florence  Converse  evidently 
realizes  both  the  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunity in  her  enlightening  and  sym- 
pathetic introduction  to  Nannine 
Meiklejohn's  "The  Cart  of  Many 
Colors",  a  well-written  story  of  life  in 
Italy  in  the  Little  Schoohnate  Series. 
The  books  of  this  series  are  a  notable 
exception  to  those  to  which  we  have 
objected,  in  that  they  have  been  writ- 
ten by  persons  who  are  native  to  the 
countries  or  have  lived  in  them.  They 
are  unequal  in  interest  and  we  have 
always  regretted  the  series  title,  also 
the  fact  that  Miss  Converse's  illumi- 
nating introductions  begin  with  "Dear 
Schoohnate".  The  subject-matter  is 
so  valuable  as  to  suggest  a  wider  read- 
ing if  given  a  distinctive  chapter 
heading  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  We  have  seen  nowhere 
so  informing  and  so  humanized  an  ac- 
count of  Italian  life  in  America  as 
Miss  Converse  gives  in  her  introduc- 
tion to  "The  Cart  of  Many  Colors". 

A  most  inspiriting  announcement 
comes  from  the  new  house  of  Har- 
court.  Brace,  and  Howe.  Dorothy 
Canfield  is  writing  that  much-needed 
"History  of  France  for  Young  Polks". 
It  promises  to  be  tha  real  thing,  since 
she  has  been  living  and  making 
French  history  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  has  her  girlhood  memories 
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of  France  before  the  war  and  her 
keen  sense  of  dramatic  values  to  put 
behind  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  express 
an  equal  degree  of  confidence  in  a  re- 
suscitation of  Bonner's  "Child's  His- 
tory of  France",  although  we  have  not 
seen  the  text.  We  would  strongly  ad- 
vise comparative  reading  or  examina- 
tion before  purchase,  in  the  case  of  all 
revisions  of  old  texts  in  the  fields  of 
science,  invention,  history,  travel,  and 
biography.  In  rare  instances  do  re- 
written histories  appeal  to  the  reader. 
We  do  not  here  refer  to  such  textual 
changes  in  school  histories  as  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  them  up-to-date  and  to 
mark  changes  of  national  sentiment. 
Excellent  and  much-needed  work  has 
been  done  on  our  school  histories  since 
the  war.  We  are  asking  for  a  more 
spacious  order  of  book  than  a  text- 
book can  ever  be. 

We  do  not  know,  and  we  have  re- 
frained from  asking  the  publishers, 
whether  Geoffrey  Parsons's  "The  Land 
of  Fair  Play"  is  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book on  civics.  We  only  know  that  it 
is  a  remarkably  lucid  and  a  very  much 
more  interesting  presentation  of 
"How  America  is  Governed"  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.  The  aims  stated 
in  the  introduction  are  so  well  car- 
ried out  and  Mr.  Parsons's  style  so 
completely  exemplifies  what  we  have 
been  pleading  for  in  the  book  of  in- 
formation, that  we  take  heart  and  con- 
fidently look  for  that  other  book  for 
which  Norwegians,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Russians,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese  and  Englishmen  have 
been  asking  for  years.  That  "other 
book"  is  a  one-volume  history  of 
America,  true  in  its  essential  back- 
ground, dramatic  in  form,  in  which 
the  writer  does  not  lose  himself  in 
colonization,  the  French  and  Indian 
war  or  in  any  of  "our  wars",  but 
really  tells  the  story  of  America  to  the 


children  of  other  countries  with  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
mind.  No  text-book,  no  book  written 
as  propaganda,  could  accomplish  the 
work  of  such  a  book  from  the  hands 
of  a  competent  author,  artist,  trans- 
lator, and  publisher.  It  is  as  much 
needed  by  the  children  and  young 
people  of  our  own  land  as  of  any 
other;  and  there  could  be  no  fitter 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  pil- 
grims than  an  announcement  that 
such  a  book  under  assured  conditions 
is  under  way  in  1920. 

The  new  edition  of  "The  Last  of 
The  Mohicans"  bids  fair  to  call  out 
some  of  the  best  work  N.  C.  Wyeth 
has  done;  we  have  seen  only  the  end 
papers  and  cover  design,  but  we  have 
known  what  a  good  time  Mr.  Wyeth 
was  having  with  the  book.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  favorable  moment 
for  a  revival  of  interest  in  Cooper  in 
his  relation  to  American  history.  In 
one  of  the. library  reading  clubs  last 
winter,  the  boys  debated  the  merits  of 
Cooper  and  Altsheler.  Feeling  they 
had  a  sure  thing  in  his  known  pop- 
ularity, the  Altsheler  side  did  no  work, 
and  the  debate  was  won  by  the  Cooper 
side  who  read  Cooper  to  establish  his 
claim  to  present  consideration.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Altsheler  in  June  is 
keenly  felt  by  the  boys  and  by  all  who 
have  realized  the  value  of  his  work  in 
its  relation  to  American  life  and 
American  history.  Mr.  Altsheler's 
popularity  has  been  greater  in  public 
libraries  than  that  of  any  living 
writer  for  boys  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  his  influence  has  been 
broader  than  that  of  any  earlier 
writer  for  boys  within  our  memory. 

In  The  Bookman  for  last  Novem- 
ber, we  gave  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler's work.  He  has  fortunately  left 
unpublished  works.  "The  Sun  of 
Quebec"  is  announced  in  his  French 
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and  Indian  War  series.  We  are  con- 
fident that  his  publishers  will  place 
none  of  Mr.  Altsheler's  work  in  other 
hands  to  be  finished.  There  can  be 
no  graver  mistake  committed  than 
that  of  giving  over  the  work  of  a  pop- 
ular author  for  boys  or  girls  to  be 
finished  and  announced  under  the 
name  of  the  dead  author.  How  often 
has  the  difference  in  style  been  pointed 
out  and  how  keen  is  the  resentment 
of  the  boy  or  girl  critic,  we  are  here 
to  testify.  "From  Appomattox  to 
Germany"  bears  the  author's  name  on 
the  title-page,  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
introduction  that  the  author  has  fol- 
lowed the  "method"  of  Ck)ffin.  We 
would  characterize  it  as  a  camouflaged 
Coffin  book  bearing  no  other  relation 
to  the  work  of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin 
than  a  confusing  similarity  in  size  and 
cover  design.  Starting  with  a  most 
unfortunate  title  and  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  old  pictures  it  has  achieved  its 
weight — ^for  it  is  very  heavy — ^with- 
out continuity  of  historical  style  or 
dramatic  appeal  to  the  boy  reader, 
who  likes  to  live  through  a  period.  We 
cannot  and  do  not  recommend  this 
book. 

Our  reaction  to  the  revision  of 
Francis  Drake's  "Indian  History  for 
Young  Folks"  is  entirely  different. 
The  author's  original  work  here 
forms  the  larger  part  of  the  volume, 
new  material  being  added  in  separate 
chapters  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
up-to-date  a  standard  history  still  in 
demand. 

"The  Romance  of  Aircraft"  by 
Laurence  Yard  Smith  is  the  first  book 
to  cover  the  early  history  of  the  sub- 
ject in  readable  form  for  children's 
libraries  and  should  be  of  immediate 
interest  and  value.  The  book  not  only 
tells  of  the  experiments  of  fiying  in 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century — all 
types  of  aircraft  are  described,  their 


invention,    principles    of    flight,    and* 
their  use  during  the  war. 

A  story  of  aviation  by  Austin 
Bishop  is  announced  by  Mr.  Harcourt 
as  authentic  in  its  information  and 
interesting  as  a  story. 

"Czechoslovak  Fairy  Tales",  retold 
for  young  folks  by  Parker  Fillmore, 
and  illustrated  by  Jan  Matulka,  is  also 
announced  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  but  has 
not  been  available  for  examination; 
nor  have  we  seen  "The  Wonder  Gar- 
den", a  collection  of  nature  myths 
and  tales  by  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott 
and  illustrated  by  Milo  Winter. 

Miss  Olcott's  work  in  the  selection 
and  adaptation  of  myths  and  fairy 
tales  is  well  known  for  its  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  consideration  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  children.  We  turn  to 
older  renderings,  however,  for  the  tra- 
ditional atmosphere  and  color. 

We  have  seen  galleys  for  "The 
Children's  Fairyland",  an  edition  of 
Madame  d'Aulnoy's  tales,  shortened 
and  illustrated  by  silhouettes  done  by 
Harriet  Mead  Olcott.  Children  will  be 
attracted  to  the  tales  in  this  form  as 
an  introduction  to  a  more  complete 
collection. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  and  attractive 
edition  of  Scudder's  "Fables  and  Folk 
Stories",  with  illustrations  in  color 
by  Maurice  Day. 

Padraic  Colum  has  made  a  charm- 
ing book  of  the  Cinderella  stories, 
calling  it  "The  Girl  Who  Sat  by  the 
Ashes".  The  illustrations  for  it  by 
Dugald  Stewart  Walker  we  have  not 
seen,  nor  have  we  seen  those  of  Mr. 
Pogany  for  Mr.  Colum's  rendering  of 
the  Norse  myths.  We  will  suspend 
judgment  on  this  book  until  we  have 
seen  it  in  its  entirety,  but  we  gravely 
question  its  acceptance  without  a  com- 
parative reading  of  texts  from 
Northern  sources. 

One  of  the  distinctive  books  of  the 
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year  is  a  Mother  Goose  illustrated  by 
Boyd  Smith  and  edited  with  historical 
notes,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  first 
known  preface  to  a  child's  book,  by 
Lawrence  Ehnendorf.  Boyd  Smith 
and  Miss  Elmendorf  worked  individ- 
ually upon  this  book.  The  illustra- 
tions are  not  historical  but  humorous. 
They  vary  in  quality,  the  drawing  of 
"the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon" 
and  certain  others  being  too  realistic 
— ^and  of  the  stock-farm  for  the 
Mother  Goose,  suggested  by  Randolph 
Caldecott  and  Leslie  Brooke.  Miss 
Elmendorf  has  done  a  piece  of  pains- 
taking and  scholarly  work  with  the 
rhymes,  and  the  book  will  form  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  reference  shelves 
of  children's  rooms  and  school 
libraries,  as  well  as  to  gift  books. 

"The  iEsop  for  Children",  with 
some  of  Milo  Winter's  best  work  in  its 
illustrations,  is  in  striking  contrast, 
for  the  fables  have  been  attenuated 
and  modernized.  The  work  is  un- 
signed and  the  book  goes  forth  under 
the  name  of  the  artist  and  its  pub- 
lisher. We  shall  deal  with  this  subject 
more  adequately  in  a  future  article; 
but  let  us  state  right  here  that  we  are 
ready  to  take  as  strong  a  stand  as  need 
be  on  the  matter  of  rewriting  and  re- 
editing  the  classics  for  children. 
Hands  off  Mother  Goose  and  the  old 
fairy  and  folk  tales,  the  poetry,  and 
the  great  traditions  of  the  race,  un- 
less the  work  is  signed  and  there  is 
fair  evidence  of  competent  literary 
treatment. 

To  our  great  regret  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  children's  book  in 
"The  Three  MuUa-Mulgars"  of  Walter 
de  la  Mare.  It  is  a  story  of  monkeys 
— full  of  fascination  and  charm,  of 
unusual  words  and  quaint  phrasing, 
but  is  not  simple  enough  in  style  to 
be  read  by  children  in  its  present 
f orAi.    Mr.  Knopf  has  given  great  care 


to  its  make-up  and  the  book  will  doubt- 
less find  many  appreciative  readers. 

Louis  Dodge  should  get  in  touch 
with  some  real  children.  "Giddy"  of 
"The  Sandman's  Mountain"  without 
Paul  Bransom's  pictures  (not  yet 
available)  is  too  remote  to  be  con- 
vincing. He  has  disturbed  us  a  good 
deal  by  failing  to  connect  with  life. 
We  now  conceive  of  him  as  an  "only 
child"  living  in  the  suburbs  with  very 
uninteresting  relatives  having  the 
kind  of  adventures  Mr.  Bransom  so 
well  illustrates  in  "The  Sandman's 
Forest".  We  speak  of  these  points  be- 
cause "The  Sandman's  Forest"  has  not 
been  taken  over  by  the  children  of  the 
libraries  and  we  learn  that  "Giddy 
doesn't  seem  like  a  live  boy".  Nor  do 
the  bears  he  sees  seem  like  real  bears. 

The  book  that  seems  destined  to  be 
taken  straight  to  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  grownups  who  have  the 
sense  of  nonsense  and  a  love  of  little 
boys,  is  "David  Blaize  and  the  Blue 
Door".  It  reminds  one  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  but  is  not  an  imitation. 
Mr.  Benson  has  created  his  own  de- 
lightful pictures  of  David  at  the  age 
of  six.  The  breath  of  England  is  in  it, 
the  house,  the  garden,  the  lake,  the 
rooks  in  the  elm  trees,  the  village.  We 
feel  all  these  even  behind  the  "Blue 
Door"  where  everything  comes  alive 
to  David — the  flame  cats  on  the 
nursery  walls,  Noah  and  the  animals 
of  the  ark,  the  old  brown  trout  in  the 
lake,  Bradshaw,  Waterloo  and  all  the 
rest.  It  seems  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  giraffe  to  open  a 
third-story  window  and  lean  down  to 
whisper  in  David's  ear,  "I  live  on  sur- 
prises". So  do  we,  for  this  book  was 
not  sent  by  its  publishers,  but  discov- 
ered by  sheer  luck  in  an  editor's  office. 
We  have  seen  the  book,  just  published 
in  the  United  States,  only  in  an  edi- 
tion printed  in  England  in  December, 
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1918,  to  which  the  illustrations  of  H. 
J.  Ford  contribute  since  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  text;  but  the  author 
himself  has  such  a  gift  for  making 
one  see  and  feel  that  the  book  would 
be  read  if  it  had  no  pictures.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  book  in 
November — in  its  bearing  on  the  read- 
ing of  children  under  ten  years  old, 
and  of  "David  Blaize",  by  the  same 
author,  in  February — ^f or  after  we  had 


Jane,  Joseph  and  John.  By  Ralph  Bergen- 
gren.     The  Atlantic  Monthly  Presa 

^Childhood  in  Literature  and  Art  By 
Horace  B<.  Scudder.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Jungle  Books.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 
Century  Co. 

The  World  Book  (in  8  volumes).  Edited 
by  M.  V.  O'Shea.     World  Book  Inc. 

The  Cart  of  Many  Colors.  A  story  of 
Italy.  By  Nannine  L.  Meiklejohn.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Ca 

The  History  of  France  for  Young  Folks. 
By  Dorothy  Canfleld.  Harcourt,  Brace,  and 
Howe. 

The  Land  of  Fair  Play.  By  Geoffrey  Par- 
sons.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicana  By  James 
Fenimore   Cooper.     Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Sun  of  Quebec.  By  Joseph  Altsheler. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


*For  the  adult  reader. 


read  "David  Blaize  and  the  Blue 
Door"  we  simply  had  to  read  *'David 
Blaize",  published  several  years  ago, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  connection. 
There  isn't,  as  a  book,  for  "David 
Blaize"  is  the  story  of  an  English 
schoolboy,  written  for  grown  people 
rather  than  for  boys.  But  there  is  a 
connection  of  another  and  subtler  kind 
for  all  who  have  known  intimately  the 
little  and  big  boyhood  of  men. 

Indian  History  for  Young  Folks.  By 
FYancis  Drake.     Harper  and  Bros. 

The  Romance  of  Aircraft.  By  Laurence 
Yard  Smith.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  Story  of  Aviation.  By  Austin  Bishop. 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Howe. 

Csechoslovak  Fairy  Tales.  By  Parker 
Fillmore.     Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Howe. 

The  Wonder  Garden.  By  Frances  Jenkins 
Olcott     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Children's  Fairyland.  By  Harriet 
Mead  Olcott    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  By  Horace  E. 
Scudder.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Girl  Who  Sat  by  the  Ashes.  By  Pa- 
draic  Colum.     The  Macmlllan  Co. 

Mother  Qoose  Nursery  Rhymes.  ESdited  by 
Lawrence  Elmendorf  and  illustrated  by  Boyd 
Smith.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

*The  Three  Mulla-Mulgara  By  Walter  de 
la  Mare.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  Sandman's  Mountain.  By  Louis  Dodge. 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons. 

David  Blaize  and  the  Blue  Door.  By 
E.  F.  Benson.    Qeorge  H.  Doran  Company. 
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A  BOOK  is  a  man.  A  library  is  a 
society  of  men.  We  come  before 
them,  great  though  they  be,  humble 
though  we  be,  and  we  have  no  natu- 
ral timidity,  no  awkwardness  such  as 
might  be  in  actual  contact.  We  look 
them  in  the  face  as  equals.  Perhaps 
even  as  if  they  sought  our  favor  and 
good  will.  We  are  in  a  real  democ- 
racy of  which  we  are  the  center;  in 
which  we  play  an  important  role.  We 
are  fellow  actors,  in  a  great  company 
of  the  elect,  and  we  are  necessary  to 
the  function.  We  cannot  be  snubbed, 
or  neglected,  or  browbeaten,  or  made 
to  feel  our  own  littleness.    We  are 


there  to  receive;  they  cannot  give 
without  us,  and  it  is  their  place  and 
destiny  to  give.  We  almost  feel  as 
though  we  were  kings  of  the  world, 
as  the  Italians  say,  and  these  silent, 
great,  expressive  beings  are  there  to 
speak  at  our  nod  and  disclose  their 
souls,  their  hearts,  their  brains,  and 
display  for  us  alone  their  artistry. 

For  no  man  can  hide  himself  in  a 
book,  or  let  us  say  in  his  books.  What 
he  is,  is  there,  and  no  will  of  his  can 
keep  it  out.  And  in  this  we  have 
hinted  at  the  delight  of  books  and  of 
reading.  The  remote  of  the  earth 
become  our  acquaintances ;  the  ancient 
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become  our  friends;  all  are  the  inter- 
esting companions  of  our  days  and 
nights.  I  don't  mean  these  small 
volumes,  but  the  actual,  undying 
personalities  of  which  they  are  the 
sign  and  the  emblem.  We  see  them, 
often  know  them  more  definitely  and 
clearly  than  we  know  our  neighbors 
or  even  our  kindred.  They  are  self- 
portrayers,  no  matter  what  the  form 
of  their  expressive  art.  The  "Meta- 
morphoses" sketch  the  amorous  Ovid 
as  clearly  as  the  realistic  "Memoirs 
of  Casanova"  depict  that  lascivious 
adventurer.  The  essays  of  Emerson, 
pruned  so  severely  of  the  literal  ego, 
are  as  vivid  in  self-portrayal  as 
the  essays  of  Montaigne,  which 
abound  in  personal  episodes,  confes- 
sions of  physical  and  mental  habits, 
and  boldly  drawn  traits  of  character. 

Books  are  the  one  sure  means  of 
knowing  at  least  one  powerful  and 
interesting  class  of  our  contempo- 
raries. In  a  natural  way,  they  lead 
from  acquaintanceship  into  intimacy. 
I  doubt  if  the  closest  friend  of  a  great 
writer,  say  of  New  York,  can  know 
him  as  well  as  the  devoted  reader  on  a 
whaler  laying  to  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

If  you  should  meet  Barrie,  small, 
shrinking,  indisposed  to  give  himself 
to  mere  acquaintances,  what  you 
would  get  would  be  the  result  of  an 
imagination  working  on  the  sense- 
impression  of  that  curious,  impassive 
but  appealing  face  and  figure.  Go  to 
his  books,  and  he  is  your  instant  com- 
rade, freely  giving  out  the  secrets  of 
his  sensitive  heart  and  occult  imagi- 
nation. 

Wells  you  might  think  an  interest- 
ing man  of  the  world,  who  passed  you 
indifferently  by  because  you  did  not 
immediately  seize  his  attention.  But 
there  is  a  real  Wells,  half  novelist 
and  half  philosopher,  prying,  experi- 
menting, never  reaching  conclusions, 


sensing  the  flux  of  the  human  state 
as  gleaming,  dark,  clear  or  obscure; 
himself  a  mobile  and  changing  self, 
giving  richly  to  you  as  he  is  at  the 
time  in  a  book,  only  to  be  another 
being  in  another  book  in  which  he 
just  as  freely  confesses  the  adven- 
turous change.  And  you — you  are  his 
confidant. 

There  is  Kipling,  probably  of  all 
time  the  greatest  realist  of  a  race. 
Kipling  is  England  now,  as  he  was 
England  then,  when  he  burst  upon  us, 
the  most  wonderful,  chanting,  ex- 
ploring, high-spirited,  virile  youth  of 
letters  that  ever  took  the  seven  seas. 
You  couldn't  know  him  so  well  if  your 
garden  joined  his  as  you  may  with 
his  books  one  after  another  in  hand. 
He  might  keep  you  out  of  his  garden, 
but  he  cannot  keep  you  out  of  his 
gorgeous  mind.  Indeed,  he  invites  in 
all  and  sundry. 

Conrad  is  aloof  in  his  countryside, 
somewhat  reserved  and  practical  in 
his  person.  But  he  will,  even  for  us, 
unroll  in  his  tapestried  volumes  the 
stories  of  strange  scenes  on  sea  and 
land,  and  flash  his  stranger  charac- 
ters that  so  fully  exist  by  his  magic 
in  time  and  space  and  identity.  Here, 
to  you,  he  gives  a  truer  quality  of 
self  than  he  could  possibly  give  you 
face  to  face. 

These  are  only  examples  from  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Book,  which  takes 
us  in  as  acolytes,  novices,  lay  broth- 
ers; accepts  us,  opens  the  sacred  lore, 
and  discloses  the  mysteries  of  their 
rites,  achieved  in  painful  vigils  of  the 
spirit.  We  get  these  glimpses  of  their 
high  calling  and  quality,  though  it 
isn't  for  us  to  hope  to  join  the  sacred 
band.  The  slightest  book  is  a  personal 
message;  the  greatest,  a  revelation  of 
personality,  made,  as  it  were,  to  us 
alone,  under  our  own  lamp  and  by  our 
own  fireside. 
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London,  July  1,  1919. 

MOST  of  the  Englifih  publishers 
are  busy  preparing  for  the  com- 
ing autumn  season  with  hopes 
that  they  may  be  able  to  produce  the 
books  for  which  they  have  arranged. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  majority  of  them  are  optimistic 
or  otherwise,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  new  conditions  affecting  labor 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  Al- 
ready there  is  the  distinct  threat  that 
paper  is  once  more  going  up  in  price. 
The  printers  have  instituted  the  new 
practice  of  giving  all  their  employees 
a  week's  holiday  at  one  time,  and  the 
wages  of  these  employees  have  reached 
an  unprecedented  height.  And  there 
is  still  to  be  reckoned  with  the  danger 
of  strikes  which  may  paralyze  book 
production  as  well  as  everything  else. 
In  especial,  there  is  the  greatly  in- 
crease danger  of  dictation  from  the 
union  governing  the  publishing  trade 
through  so  apparently  minor  a  branch 
of  its  staffing  as  that  of  the  packers. 
The  packers  have  it  within  their  power 
at  any  moment  to  call  a  halt. 

It  may  seem  very  ludicrous  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  but  it  is  the 
fact.  Accordingly,  while  the  publish- 
ers I  know  are  very  much  occupied 
with  new  works,  the  spirit  prevailing 
seems  to  be  one  of  piety  rather  than 
confidence.  It  is  a  strange  state  of 
affairs.  It  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  for  the  future  the  author 
will  be  the  least  important  person  in 
the  great  trade  of  letters.  He  writes 
a  book  in  less  time  than  it  now  takes 
to  put  it  through  the  press.  His  share 
of  the  profits  (if  any)  is  less  than  that 


of  the  printer  and  even  the  binder. 
His  whole  income  may  be  held  up  be- 
cause packers  of  whom  he  has  never 
heard  may  quarrel  with  a  publisher 
in  whose  list  he  has  never  figured,  and 
so  stop  the  printing  and  circulation  of 
an  immortal  work.    Cest  la  paix! 

*  *    *    * 

These  being  the  circumstances,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  publishers  are  a  little 
chary  of  declaring  so  early  exactly 
the  books  they  are  going  to  publish 
this  year.  They  very  likely  have  not 
received  the  manuscripts  which  they 
have  been  promised;  they  may  have 
received  the  manuscripts,  but  may  not 
have  received  any  proofs;  they  have 
assuredly  received  no  promises  from 
the  printers  for  the  delivery  of  books 
only  recently  put  in  hand.  They  feel 
that  to  announce  such  books — such,  as 
it  were,  hypothetical  books — ^would  be 
a  tempting  of  providence.  I  am  sure 
that  many  works  will  again  be  held 
over  until  next  year.  It  is' becoming 
the  custom  to  hold  books  over  from 
season  to  season,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
immense  time  which  it  now  takes  to 
get  a  book  through  the  press. 

*  *    *    * 

Meanwhile,  certain  facts  are  clear. 
There  is  to  be  a  decided  slump  in  any- 
thing remotely  connected  with  the 
war.  Magazine  editors  are  writing  to 
their  contributors  announcing  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  see  any  story  in 
which  the  war  is  so  much  as  men- 
tioned (I  have  been  shown  such  a  let- 
ter by  a  writer  who,  before  the  war, 
was  in  the  habit  of  contributing  vigor- 
ous tal^s  pf  action  to  some  of  the  lead- 
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ing  mafirazines  here) .  Publishers  and 
booksellers  take  very  much  the  same 
line.  Accordingly  there  will  be  fewer 
books  this  autumn  than  last  which  re- 
cord personal  experience  or  describe 
particular  aspects  of  the  war.  What 
books  there  are  will  be  those  which, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  have  been 
held  over  from  the  spring. 

One  of  these  is  the  book  which  has 
been  written  about  the  part  played  by 
the  British  Mercantile  Marine.  It  is 
called  "Merchantmen-at-Arms'\  and  is 
written  by  Captain  David  Bone  and 
illustrated  by  Muirhead  Bone.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  book,  but  David 
Bone  is  the  author  of  a  very  success- 
ful and  distinguished  novel  of  life  at 
sea  entitled  'The  Brassbounder".  He 
saw  service  as  commander  of  a  mer- 
chantman which  had  its  own  troubles 
with  German  submarines.  One  of 
these  he  nearly  rammed;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  to  hear  Bone  describe 
the  event,  very  quietly,  and  explain 
how  it  was  that,  the  miss  being  so 
narrow,  the  submarine  emerged  so 
close  to  his  ship  that  he  could  not 
train  his  gun  upon  it.  Muirhead 
Bone,  of  course,  is  well  known  to 
Americans  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  living  artists.  There  are, 
I  believe,  four  of  the  brothers  Bone. 
I  only  know  three.  The  third  is  the 
London  editor  of  the  Manchester 
''Guardian",  and  a  writer  of  immense 
dry  humor.  They  all  hail  from  Glas- 
gow, and  if  the  book  is  what  I  expect 
it  to  be,  it  will  be  a  worthy  record 
of  services  incalculable  in  their  im- 
portance.   A  unique  record. 

«    «    «    « 

Other  art  books  are,  first  of  all,  the 
new  edition — this  time  a  complete 
translation — of  de  Coster's  "Tyl  Ulen- 
spiegel".  An  incomplete  translation  of 
this  curious  work  was  published  last 
year;  but  Heinemann  is  bringing  out 


a  perfect,  unabridged  version,  with 
illustrations  by  Jean  de  Bossch^re.  I 
look  forward  to  this  version,  because 
I  have  never  read  the  book,  and  have 
only  the  report  of  others  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  a  great  modem  classic  I 
hear  that  somebody  else  has  translated 
the  "Flemish  Legends"  of  de  Coster. 
These  I  certainly  have  read,  and  they 
have  a  delicious  quaintness  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  models  upon  which 
they  have  been  based — ^the  various 
secular  mediaeval  legends  which  have 
been  making  from  time  to  time  be- 
lated appearances  in  translation. 

I  hear  that  among  art  books  there 
are  to  be  two  of  considerable  interest 
to  modem  artists.  The  first  of  them 
is  a  collection  of  drawings  by  a  young 
Polish  artist  named  Meninsky,  de- 
rived from  those  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Goupil  Gallery  under  the  general 
description  of  "Maternity".  That  is, 
they  were  the  picturesque  representa- 
tion of  mothers  and  children.  As  Me- 
ninsky is  little  known  as  yet — outside 
those  who  really  follow  the  work  of 
young  artists — ^the  success  of  his  ex- 
hibition is  notable;  and  the  publica- 
tion by  Lane  of  a  selection  of  the 
drawings,  with  an*appropriate  text,  is 
a  piece  of  enterprise  worthy  of  high 
praise.  There  is  at  last  to  be  a  large 
illustrated  study  of  the  work  of  Ep- 
stein. This,  perhaps,  is  overdue;  but 
Epstein  has  had  to  fight  against  a 
good  deal  of  hostility,  and  the  position 
to  which  he  is  unquestionably  entitled 
by  his  talent  has  been  obscured  by  a 
number  of  grotesque  moral  criticisms 
of  his  sculpture  which  had  no  relation 
to  its  value  as  art. 

«    «    *    « 

John  Lane  himself  is  said  to  be 
writing  his  memoirs,  but  whether  this 
book  is  to  appear  this  year  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  Lane  was,  in  the  'nineties, 
the  great  publisher  of  all  that  was  new 
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and  surprising.  He  was  one  of  the 
flrsty  if  not  the  first,  to  encourage  Au- 
brey Beardsley.  He  published  for 
Wilde,  Arthur  Sjrmons,  Le  Gallienne, 
John  Davidson,  Henry  Harland,  Dow- 
son,  and  many  others  whose  names  are 
associated  with  the  most  characteris- 
tic work  of  the  'nineties.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  book  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, and  any  amount  of  poetry  and 
belles  lettres  which  no  other  publisher 
would  have  had  the  instinct  to  appre- 
ciate. He  must  have  met  many  of 
the  most  interesting  of  modem  writ- 
ers and  artists.  If  what  he  has  to 
tell  illumines  the  character  of  these 
people  the  book  will  be  a  mine,  and 
have  a  furore. 

*    *    *    * 
Following  this  book  will  assuredly 

be  the  second  volume  of  Wilfrid 
Blunt's  "Diaries",  which  should  be 
even  more  interesting  to  readers  not 
absorbed  in  Egyptian  affairs  than  was 
the  first  volume.  Mr.  Blunt  has  had, 
as  I  mentioned  last  month,  an  enor- 
mous acquaintance  with  the  writers  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  I  expect  his  accounts  of  them  will 
be  deliciously  caustic.  Another  book 
of  literary  interest  will  be  the  biog- 
raphy of  Robert  Ross  which  an  author 
whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  is  writing.  Ross,  as  I  expect 
American  readers  will  remember,  was 
the  literary  executor  of  Wilde,  What 
may  not  be  so  well  known  is  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
English  literary  society.  His  death 
did  really  cast  a  gloom  over  many,  for 
he  was  very  widely  known  and  loved. 
I  only  met  him  twice,  and  so  I  can 
hardly  speak  from  experience,  al- 
though we  certainly  talked  freely,  and, 
upon  his  side,  with  charm  and  cor- 
diality. He  was  interested  in  every- 
thing. At  the  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  wounded  sol- 


diers in  parties  to  cinema  shows,  and 
he  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  par- 
ticular film  which  had  deeply  im- 
pressed him.  But  my  own  recollection 
is  so  imperfect  (we  were  talking  to- 
gether in  a  group  of  eight  or  nine 
persons)  that  I  shall  welcome  the 
book,  when  it  appears,  as  a  reminder 
of  so  attractive  a  nature  and  so  pleas- 
ant an  occasion. 

«    *    «    * 

A  book  which  will  probably  have  in- 
terest above  the  usual  is  to  be  issued 
here  by  Macmillans.  It  is  a  most  elab- 
orate study  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
It  is  supported  by  a  great  array  of 
quotations  from  genuine  Russian 
sources;  and  while  the  author  is  pro- 
foundly anti-Bolshevik,  she  has  sought 
to  produce  a  work  of  historical  inter- 
est and  value.  The  author  is  Mrs. 
Harold  Williams,  the  wife — a  Russian 
— of  Dr.  Williams,  whose  special  cor- 
respondence for  the  London  "Daily 
Chronicle"  won  him  from  the  outset 
of  the  war  an  immense  following  in 
England.  Mrs.  Williams  is  a  woman 
of  very  great  individuality.  She  can 
from  personal  experience  tell  stories 
of  Tolstoi  and  Tchekhov  and  the  living 
Russian  writers.  She  has  often  star- 
tled me  by  penetrating  observations 
both  upon  character  and  upon  litera- 
ture. She  has  probably  produced  a 
book  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
last  words  I  have  seen  from  her  hus- 
band were  dated  from  some  unpro- 
nounceable town  in  the  Caucasus;  and 
the  entire  Williams  family  is  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Russia  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  party  of  Milyukov.  Mrs. 
Williams  has  a  son  and  daughter  by  a 
former  husband;  and  while  her  daugh- 
ter has  been  with  her  since  the  escape 
from  Russia,  she  had  previously  seen 
active  service  on  the  Russian  front 
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and  has  had  some  thrilling  and  hor- 
rible adventures  in  Galicia  and  Poland. 
Mrs.  Williams's  son  has  had  even  more 
exciting  times;  and  his  recent  adven- 
tures with  the  Bolsheviks,  and  his 
eventual  escape  to  England  would 
make  a  fine  subject  for  a  romance  for 
anybody  able  to  picture  the  Russian 
backgrounds.  Harold  Williams  is  one 
of  the  most  shy,  charming,  and  inter- 
esting men  I  have  ever  met.  He  is 
full  of  strange  knowledges.  His  ex- 
perience has  taken  him  well  over  the 
world  and  his  linguistic  capacity  is 
enormous  (I  have  myself  heard  him 
carrying  on,  at  one  time,  conversa- 
tions in  Russian,  French,  and  English ; 
and  have  heard  him  sing  "Tipperary" 
in  Maori) .  His  own  book  upon  Russia, 
when  it  comes,  should  be  of  the  great- 
est value,  as,  in  the  meantime,  his 
letters  continue  to  be.  And  anything 
written  by  his  wife,  who  speaks  au- 
thoritatively, is  bound  to  have  authen- 
tic value. 


it 


A  cheerful  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun''  said  a  little  while  ago  that  *'the 
best  of  the  English  lot  (of  satirists) 
is  A.  A.  Milne — disqualifying  'Max' 
as  an  author  of  international  fame". 
Well,  but  Milne  is  more  than  a  sati- 
rist. He  was  at  one  time  subeditor  of 
"Punch"  (a  paper  which  Americans 
find  amusing  after  they  have  been  for 
some  months  in  England,  which  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  humor  of  "Punch", 
or  at  any  rate  its  appreciation,  is  a 
matter  of  climate).  He  is  the  author 
of  at  least  one  experiment  in  the  field 
of  romantic  fairy  legend — a  tale 
called,  very  characteristically,  "Once 
Upon  a  Time",  in  which  the  possession 
of  a  pair  of  seven-league  boots  pro- 
duces a  war  and  any  number  of  ex- 
traordinary complications.  And  he 
also  wrote  the  "children's  pantomime 
and  review"  which  was  chosen  as  the 


opening  entertainment  offered  last 
Christmas  at  the  newly  reformed 
Lyric  Opera  House  at  Hammersmith. 
This  "review"  was  a  work  obviously 
influenced  by  "Peter  Pan",  but  it  was 
also  enjoyable  on  account  of  the 
charming  fancy  which  made  every 
scene  a  joy  to  those  with  a  sense  of 
verbal  delicacy  and  gentle  wit. 

Milne  has  written  a  number  of 
plays,  chief  among  them  "Belinda". 
"Belinda"  was  played  here  last  year, 
and  although  it  is  very  slight,  as  all 
Milne's  work  is,  it  had  a  success,  and 
it  has  some  remarkably  happy  work 
in  it.  A  collection  of  the  author's 
plays  is  in  preparation.  Milne  is  a 
young  Scotsman  who  had  a  rough  time 
in  the  war,  and  after  three  years  of 
active  service  as  an  infantryman  was 
returned  damaged  to  England,  where 
his  talent  was  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  work  which  one  would 
have  supposed  more  congenial  to  his 
temperament  than  the  work  of  savage 
combat.  He  is  a  great  enthusiast  for 
the  theatre,  and  a  great  enthusiast  for 
what  may  be  called  the  "fantasy"  in 
common  life.  I  think  he  will  do 
notable  things  in  the  theatre  if  only 
he  can  reach  a  more  robust  technique 
than  he  has  yet  achieved.  He  has 
plenty  of  talent  and  a  lovely  wit  and 
charm  as  a  writer.  The  volume  of 
plays  ought  to  show  his  gifts  in  a 

clear  light. 

«    «    «    * 

In  the  field  of  the  novel  the  outlook 
is  somewhat  obscure.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  the  customary  flood  of  "best 
sellers"  and  tales  for  the  home.  There 
will  be  a  new  work  by  the  ubiquitous 
Herbert  Jenkins,  who  finds  time  amid 
the  distractions  of  publishing  for  the 
composition  of  humorous  novels  of 
amazing  sales.  It  is  called,  I  believe, 
"Mr.  Dene  of  Toronto",  but  of  its 
character  I  know  nothing.     Neither 
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Wells  nor  Bennett  will  have  a  novel 
out  this  autumn.  Bennett  is  busy  on 
plays,  of  which  perhaps  two  will  be 
produced  here  before  the  end  of  1919. 
Galsworthy's  new  book,  to  be  issued 
later  here,  has  already  been  published 
in  the  United  States  under  the  title  of 
"Saint's  Progress".  Conrad  has  one 
novel — "The  Arrow  of  Gold",  already 
published  in  the  United  States — ^ap- 
pearing soon;  and  I  believe  his  next 
book,  "The  Rescue",  will  be  held  over 
until  1920.* 

Of  the  younger  "literary"  novelists 
Walpole  will  be  represented  by  his 
"Jeremy",  which  has  been  running  in 
this  magazine  as  a  serial.     Compton 
Mackenzie  will  have  a  new  tale  ready, 
called  "Poor  Relations".     This  is  a 
story  about  a  successful  plajrwright 
who  returns  from  America  (the  scene 
of  his  triumphs)    to  find  a  hungry 
band  of  relatives  waiting  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  and  to  divert  possible 
charities  from  the  rest  to  themselves. 
In  essence  it  is  a  lively  farcical  comedy 
of  life  in  the  country.    Gilbert  Cannan 
will  have  at  least  one  book  ready,  with 
the  title  "Time  and  Eternity".    The 
technical  feature  of  this  book — ^which 
I  am  told  is  really  interesting  and  dis- 
tinguished— ^is  that  it  is  divided  into 
three  long  chapters.  I  understand  that 
it   is   otherwise   continuous.     Frank 
Swinnerton'fl  new  book  is  called  "Sep- 
tember".    It  is  a  close  study  of  a 
woman  of  thirty-eight,  who  is  con- 
trasted in  temperament  and  in  fortune 
with  a  young  girl  of  character  no  less 
strong.    The  book  is  practically  a  pic- 
ture of  the  conflict  in  love  between 
these  two  women.    The  publishers  de- 


•As  May  Sinclair.  J.  C.  Snalth,  B.  M.  Dela- 
fleld,  Somerset  Maugham,  and  W.  L.  George 
are  represented  in  the  summer  lists,  they  will 
not  have  anything  fresh  before  Christmas. 
James  Joyce's  "Ulysses"  may  be  ready;  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  deferred.  I  have  re- 
ferred In  a  previous  causerle  to  Brett 
Young's  "The  Young  Physician". 


scribe  it  as  belonging  somewhat  to  the 
genre  of  "Nocturne",  but  the  milieu 
is  certainly  different,  since  the  book 
deals  with  the  life  of  the  leisured 
class.  Morley  Roberts  has  written  a 
novel  of  "sex"  (or  so,  at  least,  I  am 
informed)  which  will  probably  be  very 
much  discussed.  Morley  Roberts  is  a 
novelist  of  such  talent  that  any  book 
of  his  is  bound  to  possess  great  inter- 
est for  students  of  human  nature,  and 
I  understand  that  this  work  is  the 
most  ambitious  he  has  attempted  since 
"Time  and  Thomas  Waring",  which 
created  a  stir  here  in  1918  or  there- 
abouts. 

Gilbert  Frankau  tells  me  that  his 
novel,    "Peter   Jackson",    which   was 
written  some  time  ago  and  is  now  to 
appear,  may  be  out  this  year.    I  am 
not  sure,  however,  whether  it  will  first 
be  serialized,  or  whether  we  shall  have 
it  this  autumn  in  book  form.    Fran- 
kau, who  saw  some  very  varied  service 
in  the  war,  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
son  of  the  late  "Frank  Danby",  and 
his  first  novel,  "The  Woman  of  the 
Horizon",   had   considerable   popular 
success  here  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
Personally,  I  find  nothing  of  Fran- 
kau's  so  good  as  his  "Novel  in  Verse", 
called  "One  of  Us".    This  had  a  posi- 
tively marvelous  success  here  a  few 
years  ago,  and  is,  both  metrically  and 
in  its  satiric  limning  of  tawdry  smart 
life,  a  performance  noteworthy  in  a 
man  as  young  as  Frankau  was  at  the 
time  it  was  written.    He  is  one  of  the 
"thirty-five"  brigade  of  young  novel- 
ists,   lives    in    the    country,    keeps 
chickens,  writes  verse  in  the  Kipling 
manner,  and  cultivates  the  most  re- 
markable combination  of  youth  and 
age  that  I  have  ever  met.    He  has  a 
lively  sense  of  the  world,  as  his  two 
poetic  satires  show;  but  in  many  mat- 
ters is  still  a  child,  so  that  he  may  yet 
astonish  the  press  and  the  public  by 
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producing  a  novel  of  abounding  popu- 
larity. 

•    •    •    « 

I  said  just  now  that  Wells  was  to 
have  no  new  novel.  But  he  may  have 
a  book  even  more  astounding.  He  is 
engaged  upon  a  task,  to  which  I  mys- 
teriously referred  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  of  really  stupendous  magnitude. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
composition  of  a  mammoth  history  of 
the  world  which  may  consist  of  per- 
haps three  hundred  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  words.  I  mention 
the  length,  not  because  the  length  of 
a  book  is  any  criterion  of  its  impor- 
tance, but  because  I  know  of  nothing 
which  gives  to  the  lay  mind  so  impres- 
sive a  notion  of  the  amount  of  work 
in  any  given  piece  of  writing.  Look- 
ing at  a  printed  book,  one  is  tempted 
to  ignore  the  labor  involved  in  its 
composition.  But  the  other  day  I  was 
in  company  with  two  men  who  con- 
templated with  awe  a  finished  manu- 
script less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
words  in  length.  They  said:  ''Just 
think  of  sitting  down  to  copy  out  a 
novel  that  has  already  been  printed; 
and  then  imagine  the  strain  of  in- 
venting it  as  well!"  Very  well,  just 
think  of  the  time  occupied  in  amass- 
ing the  mere  details  required  in  the 
composition  of  such  a  history,  and  re- 
member the  knowledge  which  one 
must  first  possess  in  order  to  get  any 
significance  and  order  into  such  a 
mass  of  material.  And  then  think  of 
the  actual  writing. 

I  must  admit  that,  much  as  I  ad- 
mire Wells,  I  have  never  until  now 
done  justice  to  the  simply  enormous 


courage  he  must  have  in  embarking 
upon  a  huge  universal  history  of  this 
kind.  It  begins  with  the  earliest 
things  known  or  conceived  about  the 
world  we  live  in.  It  goes  through  the 
ages.  It  peeps  into  the  future.  No 
doubt  many  wiseacres  and  academic 
critics  and  professors  will  say,  archly 
enough :  "It  is  magnificent.  But  it  is 
not  history".  I  am  quite  prepared 
for  that.  But  think  what  a  feast  it 
will  be  for  the  imagination,  and  what 
a  stimulant  for  the  brain.  And  think 
of  the  stupendous  daring  of  it.  If  the 
book  appears  this  autumn,  it  will  cer- 
tainly wash  out  everything  else  that 
I  have  mentioned  in  this  causerie. 
Whenever  it  appears  it  will  be  a  pub- 
lishing event  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  a  milestone,  I  imagine,  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  education.  And,  re- 
member, there  is  no  other  man  of  our 
day  who  could  do  such  a  thing.  With 
all  his  faults.  Wells  stands  by  himself. 
By  the  aesthetic  critics  of  every  kind 
he  is  dismissed  afresh  each  year;  but 
he  survives  because  there  is  this  su- 
premely important  quality  in  his  work 
— the  quality  that  it  could  be  done  by 
no  other  man.  That  is  a  very  good 
test  of  originality,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  value  of  any  writer  or 
artist  under  the  sun.  If  a  man's  work 
can  be  done  by  another  he  is  dis- 
tinctly second-rate.  As  long  as  he 
creates  things  altogether  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  is,  whatever  his  imperfec- 
tions according  to  exacting  aesthetic 
standards,  that  rare  and  valuable 
thing,  an  original.  Wells  is  an  orig- 
inal. 

SIMON  PURE 
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New  York,  Augtiat,  1919. 

I  ADMIT  that  (though,  indeed,  I  can 
claim  a  very  fair  collection  of  au- 
thors as  acquaintances)  I  share  the 
popular  interest  in  the  idiosyncratic 
nature  of  the  literary  profession.  I 
am  as  curious  as  to  the  occult  work- 
ings of  the  minds  of  authors,  the 
esoteric  process  by  which  subtle  in- 
sinuations of  inspiration  are  trans- 
lated into  works  of  literary  art,  as 
though  I  had  never  seen  an  author — 
off  a  platform.  I  would  read  the  riddle 
of  genius.  I  am  fascinated  by  its  im- 
penetrable mysteries.  I  would  explore 
the  recesses  of  the  creative  head. 

Therefore,  in  the  presence  of  the 
treasure  of  such  incalculable  value 
which  is  before  me,  I  experience  tense 
intellectual  excitement.  In  the  thought 
of  its  possession  by  myself  I  find  the 
uttermost  felicity.  What  it  is  is  this: 
it  is  a  humorous  vmter^s  note-book. 

1  must  tell  you  the  wonderful  story 
— ^how  this  came  into  my  hands,  and 
how,  romantically  enough,  it  is,  so  to 
say,  by  the  bequest  of  the  author  him- 
self, your  own  possession.  The  strange 
circumstances  are  as  follows: 

Something  like  a  week  ago  I  re- 
ceived through  the  post  at  my  place 
of  residence  an  oblong  package.  It 
was  similar  in  shape  to  an  ordinary 
brick;  not  so  heavy,  and  somewhat 
larger.  I  had  ordered  nothing  from 
a  shop,  and  so,  as  the  parcel  was 
plainly  addressed  to  myself,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  must  contain  a  present. 
As  I  am  very  fond  of  presents,  I  was, 
with  much  eagerness,  about  to  open 
the  package,  when  I  suddenly  recol- 
lected the  newspaper  reports  of  the 


recent  dastardly  Bolshevist  bomb 
plots;  the  sending  through  the  mails, 
by  some  apparently  organized  agency, 
to  prominent  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  of  these  skilfully  disguised 
engines  of  death  and  destruction. 
They  were  outwardly,  I  recalled,  in- 
nocent looking  parcels,  which  when 
opened  blew  housemaids  to  bits,  de- 
molished dwellings  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, accomplished  the  murder  of 
the  personage  who  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  criminals. 

I  bounded  some  considerable  dis- 
tance away  from  the  object  before 
me.  Though,  after  a  moment,  I  did, 
indeed,  reflect  that  I  was  not  what 
would  probably  be  regarded  as  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  had  never  felt  a 
sense  of  power  in  the  government  of 
my  country,  I  could  not  dissolve  a  de- 
cided distaste  toward  my  undoing 
this  mysterious  parcel.  Also  I  did 
not  enjoy  seeing  it  remain  there  on 
my  table.  And,  further,  I  had  no  in- 
clination to  carry  it  from  the  room. 

In  this  dilemma  it  occurred  to  me  to 
summon  the  janitor  of  the  apartment 
house  where  I  reside.  When  I  had 
explained  to  him  that,  because  of  my 
having  a  sore  thumb  (which  made  it 
painful  for  me  to  handle  things),  I 
wished  him  to  open  this  package  for 
me — ,  when  I  had  explained  this  to 
him,  he  told  me  that  he  was  very 
much  occupied  at  the  moment  mend- 
ing the  boiler  downstairs,  and  that  he 
must  hasten  to  this  occupation,  other- 
wise the  lower  floors  would  shortly 
be  flooded.  And  he  withdrew  without 
further  ceremony. 

I  sat  down  to  consider  the  situation. 
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I  realized  that  it  was  a  bothersome 
moral  responsibility — ^placing  the 
lives  of  others  (even  if  janitors)  in 
jeopardy.  But  something  must  be 
done;  and  done  soon — perhaps  there 
was  a  time  fuse  in  this  thing.  A 
thought  came  to  me  (the  buzzer  of  our 
dumb-waiter  sounded  at  the  moment) ; 
I  decided  to  go  further  down  the  scale 
in  the  value  of  human  life  to  be  risked. 
So  I  communicated  down  the  shaft  to 
our  iceman  (one  Jack)  that  I  desired 
his  presence  in  the  apartment.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  Jack 
showed  no  hesitation  whatever  about 
coolly  putting  the  package  in  a  pail  of 
water  and  afterward  undoing  it. 

The  parcel  proved  to  be  an  ordinary 
cigar-box  (labeled  outside,  in  the  dec- 
orative fashion  of  cigar-box  labels, 
"Angels  of  Commerce") ;  within  was 
a  letter  resting  upon  a  note-book,  and 
beneath  that  the  manuscripts  of  two 
short  stories.  The  submersion  of  the 
box  would  have  (most  disastrously) 
obliterated,  or  gone  near  to  obliterat- 
ing, the  message  of  the  letter  and  the 
writing  in  the  note-book  and  the 
manuscripts,  had  not  (happily)  these 
things  been  packed  tightly  into  the 
box  by  surrounding  waste  paper. 

The  letter  was  from  Angus  Bleak, 
known  to  us  all — a  humorist  if  there 
ever  was  one.  I  cannot  say  that  I  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr. 
Bleak;  indeed  (to  admit  the  truth) 
all  my  acquaintance  with  authors  is 
slight.  I  admire  authors  so  much 
that  it  is  the  joy  of  my  life  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them  in  any  degree.  I  put 
myself  in  their  way  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. I  regard  it  as  a  great  privi- 
lege (as,  certainly,  it  is)  to  spend 
freely  of  my  income  in  entertaining 
them  at  meals.  And  in  this  way  and 
that  it  is  that  I  have  attained  the 
honor  of  hobnobbing  with  a  number 
of  writers,  when  they  are  not  other- 
wise engaged. 


As  I  say,  I  had  not  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Mr.  Bleak;  and  so 
I  was  no  little  surprised  (and,  I  ad- 
mit, no  little  flattered)  at  this  decided 
attention  (whatever  it  might  mean) 
to  me.  The  letter  was  not  (oh,  not  at 
all!)  a  humorous  letter.  It  was  a 
very  solemn  letter.  It  said  that  Mr. 
Bleak  was  just  about  to  go  to  the 
war.  I  was,  naturally,  puzzled  at 
this:  the  war  is  (theoretically)  over. 
I  hunted  round  and  found  a  piece  of 
the  wrapping  paper  which  had  en- 
closed the  box.  On  it  was  the  post- 
mark (the  paper  had  dried  some- 
what) ;  and  the  stamp  bore  the  date 
of  October  1,  1917.  I  was  still  more 
puzzled  as  to  where  the  box  could  have 
been  all  this  while.  Then,  I  recol- 
lected the  heroic  labors  of  the  post- 
oflice  in  maintaining  any  kind  of  a 
schedule  of  delivery  during  the  war. 
My  poor  friend's  box  had  been  good- 
ness knows  where  all  this  time! 

The  letter  stated  (as  I  have  said) 
that  Mr.  Bleak  was  about  to  go  to 
the  war — ^as  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent. It  said  (oh,  it  almost  made  one 
weep,  so  solemn  was  it!)  that  he 
might  never  return  from  "over 
there".  In  case  he  did  not  come  back 
(the  letter  continued),  he  (Mr.  Bleak) 
wished  me  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
placing  the  enclosed  manuscripts  with 
some  magazine  or  magazines;  the 
money  got  from  them,  though  it  was 
inadequate  he  knew  (so  he  said),  he 
prayed  that  I  would  accept  as  pay- 
ment for  the  advances  which  I  had 
made  him  from  time  to  time.  (Alas! 
my  poor  friend,  what  were  those  mis- 
erable loans  compared  to  the  wealth 
of  his  society!  How  I  remember  that 
proud  day  when  he  called  me,«so  pal- 
like, a  "poor  fish"!)  But  this  is  not 
a  time  to  indulge  one's  grief;  I  must 
press  on  with  my  story. 

The    remainder    of    his    literary 
effects,  he  said,  (meaning,  of  course. 
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the  note-book)  he  desired  me  (as  he 
knew  I  had  some  connection  with  that 
magazine)  to  present  to  The  Book- 
man. Little  more  remains  to  be  said 
here  of  Mr.  Bleak  (my  friend).  He 
was  not  called  upon  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  country  (or  his  paper)  ; 
after  the  armistice  he  went  valiantly 
into  Germany;  and  there  (as  the 
papers  have  reported)  he  contracted 
a  marriage;  and  is  little  likely  again 
to  be  seen  in  these  parts. 

The  first  page  of  the  note-book, 
headed  "Jottings",  contains  these 
entries : 

"Grood  name  for  a  small  orphan — 
Tonmiy  Crandle. 

"Fat  person — shrugged  his  stom- 
ach. 

"Name  for  a  spendthrift — Charles 
Spending. 

"Aphorism — Fear  makes  cowards 
of  us  all. 

"Billy  Sparks— fine  name  for  a 
lawyer. 

"Nice  name  for  a  landlady — Mrs. 
Baggs. 

"Humorous  Christian  name  for  a 
fat  boy — Moscow. 

"Name  for  a  clerk — Mr.  Fife. 

"GrOod  name  for  someone  to  cry  out 
on  a  dark  night— Peter  Clue!  Peter 
Clue! 

"Good  name  for  a  sporting  charac- 
ter— Bob  Paddock. 

"Aphorism — ^A  fool  and  his  foot 
are  soon  in  it. 


»y 


Then    follows    this    on    umbrellas, 
evidently  the  opening  of  an  unwritten 
essay : 
"  'And,  like  umbrellas,  with  their 
feathers 
Shield    you    in    all    sorts    of 
weathers.' 

— MICHAEL.     DRAYTON. 

"Among  all  the  ingenious  engines 
which  man  has  contrived  for  his  orna- 


ment and  protection  none,  certainly, 
is  more  richly  idiosyncratic  than  the 
umbre)la.  Literary  genius  has  always 
instinctively  recognized  this;  and 
doubtless  the  esoteric  fact  has  been 
vaguely  felt  even  by  the  unthinking; 
but  it  is  a  profound  truth  which,  I 
fear,  has  had  but  slight  popular  ap- 
preciation. 

"The  use  of  this  historic  and  pe- 
culiarly eloquent  article  of  personal 
property,  the  umbrella,  illustrates 
pictorially  a  proverbial  allusion  to  the 
manifestation  of  intelligence :  it  shows 
that  a  man  has  'sense  enough  to  go  in 
out  of  the  rain'.  It  reveals  not  only 
the  profundity  of  his  judgment  but 
the  extraordinary  play  of  his  clever- 
ness, as  it  exhibits  him  as  the  only 
animal  who  after  crawling  into  his 
hole,  figuratively  speaking,  pulls  his 
hole  in  after  him,  or,  in  other  words, 
carries  his  roof  with  him.  Further 
than  this,  in  the  idea  of  carrying  an 
umbrella  you  find  the  secret  of  man's 
striking  success  in  the  world:  the 
intrepidity  of  his  spirit  in  his  tena- 
cious pursuit  of  his  own  affairs  defies 
both  the  black  cloud's  downpour  and 
the  sun's  hot  eye." 


«    «    « 


There  is  this,  headed  "Humor"  : 
"There  was  once  a  man  who  was 
nearly  dead  from  a  disease.  One  day 
while  taking  the  air,  a  friend  cried  to 
him  encouragingly,  'Well,  I  see  that 
you're  up  and  about  again.'  *Yes', 
replied  the  sick  man  good-naturedly, 
'I'm  able  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
block  now.'  This  notion  was  so  irre- 
sistible that  both  the  quick  and  the 
dying  burst  into  laughter." 

«    «    # 

Among  the  longer  entries  in  this 
note-book  is  the  following  remarkable 
psychological  study,  having  as  its 
title  "Temperament": 

"That   morning   Kendle   had   seen 
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himself  famous.  As  he  worked  he  be- 
gan to  feel  good  in  his  brain  and  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  stomach.  He  felt  vir- 
ile, elated,  full  of  power,  and  strange- 
ly happy.  The  joy  of  creating  a  thing 
of  art  was  upon  him.  Thrills  ran 
down  his  spine  and  into  his  legs.  As 
he  looked  at  his  work  he  admired  it. 
He  knew  that  this  was  good  art.  He 
felt  that  here  was  genius.  He  saw 
himself  in  a  delectable  picture,  an 
idol  applauded  of  the  multitude,  and 
loved  by  it.  For  he  believed  that  the 
multitude  was  bom,  and  ate  and  slept, 
and  squabbled  among  itself,  and  ac- 
quired property,  and  begot  offspring, 
but  to  await  the  arrival  of  genius. 
And  the  only  genius  he  knew  was 
genius  in  eccentric  painting.  The 
only  genius  worth  while  that  is,  for 
there  is  a  genius  that  invents  labor- 
saving  machines,  telephones.  X-rays, 
and  so  forth;  but  nobody  loves  that 
genius.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  a  very  lovable  man,  with  all  his 
faults  (his  faults  were  the  lovable 
ones  of  genius),  and  he  would  soon 
have  achieved  a  distinction  that  would 
make  any  woman  proud  of  him.  He 
determined   to   renew  his   addresses 

to  . 

"Somehow  in  the  evening  his  in- 
toxication had  died  down.  He  felt 
very  sad.  His  work  lay  before  him 
with  so  little  eccentricity  to  it  that  he 
was  ashamed.  His  sense  of  power 
had  quite  departed.  And  now  he  dis- 
mally felt  that  he  would  never  amount 
to  anything.  He  was  a  failure.  An 
idle,  wicked,  disgraceful  fellow,  no 
good  in  the  world,  and  not  worth  any 
woman's  attention.  His  heart  felt 
sick  when  he  thought  this.  He  was 
very  miserable.  He  despised  himself. 
So  he  sighed.  It  would  have  been 
better,  he  thought,  if  he  had  appren- 
ticed himself  to  the  plumber's  trade 
in  his  boyhood.  He  would  in  that 
case  have  grown  up  happy  and  con- 


tented, remained  at  home  and  done 
his  duty,  respected  by  his  neighbors 
and  himself,  though  only  a  plumber. 
A  plumber  is  a  good  honest  man  that 
pays  his  debts. 

"At  home!  Why  was  he  not  there, 
anyway?  What  good  was  he  doing 
away  from  there?  There  was  his 
mother,  in  her  declining  years.  Was 
his  place  not  by  her  side?  He  would 
never  desert  his  mother,  he  thought. 
And  Sis!  there  was  Sis.  He  would 
never  desert  Sis.  How  good  they  had 
been  to  him!  How  they  believed  in 
him !  (he  squirmed)  how  they  believed 
in  him  still.  He  imagined  them  show- 
ing his  most  sensible  pictures  around 
to  the  neighbors.  'My  son  is  an  ar- 
tist,' he  heard  his  mother  say.  His 
flesh  crawled.  How  mad  he  had  been ! 
How  contemptible  he  was!  Still  a 
man  was  not  hopeless  who  had  a  soul 
for  such  feelings  as  he  had  now.  He 
would  reform.  He  would  henceforth 
eschew  the  company  of  such  as  Walk- 
er. He  enumerated  his  vices  and  re- 
nounced them  one  by  one.  He  began 
life  over  again.  He  would  bask  in  the 
simple  domestic  pleasures  of  his 
mother  in  her  declining  years,  and 
Sis.  He  would  get  up  very  early 
every  morning  and  go  to  his  humble 
toil  before  it  was  quite  light.  He  felt 
himself  walking  along  in  the  chill  of 
dawn — ^the  street  lamps  still  lit.  He 
would  work  hard  all  day.  He  would 
always  tell  the  truth.  Every  Satur- 
day night  he  would  come  home  tired 
out,  with  fifteen  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
This  he  would  throw  into  his  mother's 
lap.  'Here,  mother',  he  would  say  in 
a  fine  manly  voice,  'here  is  fifteen 
dollars.'  His  mother  would  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes,  and  look  at  him 
through  tears  of  pride  and  joy.  He 
would  wear  old  clothes  and  be  very 
honest  and  upright  looking,  the  sort 
of  young  man  that  Russell  Sage  would 
have  approved,  that  Sis  might  dress. 
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He  would  not  mind  the  sneers  and 
tribes  of  the  world,  for  he  would  be 
right. 


''He   looked    defiantly   around    the 
room  for  a  few  sneers  and  gibes/* 

MURRAY  HILL 


CURRENT  TASTE  IN  FICTION: 
A  QUARTERLY  SURVEY 

BY  JOHN  WALCOTT 


OUR  running  conmientary  on  cur- 
rent taste  in  fiction  during  the 
past  year,  has  rested  frankly  and  pri- 
marily on  what  the  people  wan*l, — ^the 
people  as  a  majority  in  so  far  as  they 
happen  to  be  a  novel-reading  people. 
Taking  fiction  in  the  large,  we  have 
to  own  that  there  is  another  large 
people  or  public  which  devours  the 
short  story  as  it  appears  in  the  maga- 
zines, but  seldom  or  never  reads  a 
novel  at  all.  It  does  not  even  care 
much  for  collections  of  short  stories 
as  bound  between  sfiff  covers.  There 
are  curious  prejudices  and  inhibitions 
to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  canny  pub- 
lisher. I  recall  being  told  by  a  well- 
known  bookseller  a  few  months  ago 
that  in  his  opinion  the  publishers  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  latest  book  had 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  offering 
two  short  novels  in  a  single  volume. 
He  said,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that 
it  would  have  been  better  business  to 
make  a  fair-sized  book  of  "Wild 
Youth"  by  itself,  as  could  easily  have 
been  done  by  using  thicker  paper  and 
a  more  open  page.  The  novel-reader, 
apparently,  expects  about  such  a  sized 
book  for  his  money,  and  has  an  eye 
for  the  number  of  pages  rather  than 
the  number  of  words;  and  for  some 
mysterious  ''psychological"  reason  re- 
sents having  two  obviously  short 
novels  or  "long  short  stpries"  palmed 
off  on  him  as  a  book.    Well,  there  is 


one  of  the  queer  traits  of  the  book- 
buyer — ^a  rather  handy  one,  I  should 
think,  for  the  book-maker. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to 
be  a  growing  constituency  for  thej 
connected  group  of  stories,  separate 
and  yet  linked  by  the  appearance  of 
the  same  characters  and  scenes.  Sax 
Rohmer's  "Tales  of  Secret  Egypt"  and 
Sherwood  Anderson's  "Winesburg, 
Ohio",  among  the  more  recent  books 
of  the  type,  show  what  a  range  is  open 
for  such  fiction.  And  again  there  has 
been  a  ^cheerf  ul  acceptance  of  late  of 
what  I  may  call  the  episodic  novel: 
almost  all  of  Galsworthy's  work  is 
episodic.  Mrs.  Wharton  is  always  at 
her  best  in  the  novelette  rather  than 
in  the  novel,  because  the  novelette  con- 
fines her  to  the  extended  treatment 
of  an  episode,  which  is  her  natural 
"lay",  instead  of  leaving  her  exposed 
to  the  uncongenial  range  of  the  full- 
length  novel.  Swinnerton's  "Noc- 
turne" is  an  episode.  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer's  "Three  Black  Pennys"  is  a 
sort  of  trilogy  of  episodes,  three  close- 
ly linked  novelettes  which  get  force 
from  each  other  and  give  it  back,  in 
a  very  effective  way. 

But  the  novel  proper,  the  deliberate 
and  sustained  action  chronicled  in 
four  hundred  pages  or  so.  keeps  at 
the  head  with  the  fiction-reading 
public  that  gets  its  provender  at  the 
library     stack     and     the     bookshop, 
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rather   than   of  the  train   agent  or 
comer  bookstall.     In  short,  we  can't 
even  begin  to  discuss  taste  in  fiction 
(or  in  anything  else)  without  falling 
into  some  kind  of  classifying  process. 
''What  the  people  want"  is  a  question 
that  hangs,  whether  you  wish  it  to  or 
not,  on  what  you  mean  by  "the  people", 
and   all   attempts  at  estimating  the 
will  of  the  majority  are  qualified  by 
the  fact  that  there  ain't  no  majority 
— if  you  mean  by  that  a  solid  unit 
that    overtowers    and    outweighs    all 
analogous  units.    The  Bookman  for 
years   printed   as   perhaps   its   best- 
known  feature  a  list  of  "best  sellers" 
made  up  from  the  returns  of  book- 
sellers all  over  the  country.    It  was 
amusing,    but    for    various    reasons 
proved  unreliable.     One  quaint  item 
was  that  here  and  there  a  dealer  with 
a  hundred  unsold  copies  of  a  certain 
book  on  his  hands  would  be  tempted 
to  report  that  book  as  in  demand  in 
order  to  create  a  demand!    We  were 
supposed  to  be  finding  out  what  novels 
"the    people"    were   actually    paying 
good  money  for.    We  were  after  the 
brutal  figures.    But  there  is  no  virtue 
in  brutal  figures  unless  they  are  also 
honest;  and,  lady-novelists  to  the  con- 
trary (the  word  lady  is  used  advisedly 
in    this    connection)     brutality    and 
honesty  are  not  always  the  same  thing 
or  even  twin  things. 

The  present  "monthly  score",  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  reliable  record  of 
fact.  All  pains  are  evidently  taken 
to  make  it  so.  But  it  is  another  kind 
of  fact,  concerning  another  kind  of 
"people"  and  as  to  whether  the  book- 
buying,  or  the  book-borrowing  public 
is  superior  in  point  of  taste — or,  let 
us  say,  really  best  represents  the  pub- 
lic, the  great  majority,  who  can  say? 
However,  there  are  various  signs  of 
the  weather,  all  sorts  of  hints  from 
what   the   booksellers   say,    and   the 


librarians  give  forth,  and  the  editors 
intimate,  and  the  publishers  protest, 
and  the  woman's  club  and  the  smoking 
car  and  the  fellow  over  the  hedge  of  a 
Sunday  morning  let  fall,  there  are 
trumpetings  from  the  street  and 
rumblings  from  the  cellarage  and 
vibrations  in  the  circumambient  ether, 
— ^wheref  rom  we  may  hazard  an  esti- 
mate, from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  way 
the  novel  is  going, — from  the  point  of 
view,  let  us  say,  of  that  still  consider- 
able world  which  does  not  actually 
write  the  novels.  An  enterprising 
publisher  has  just  issued  two  spright- 
ly effusions,  or  compilations,  on  "The 
Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels",  and 
"The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels". 
I  incline  to  think  that  a  fresher  andt  , 
more  difficult  job  would  be  a  thorough- V 
going  study  of  "The  People  Who  Read 
Our  Novels". 

It  would  have  to  begin,  and  per- 
haps it  would  have  to  end,  with  the  . 
kind  of  distinction  you  may  deplore 
but  cannot  dispense  with.  You  would 
have  to  insist  once  more  on  that  un- 
popular recognition  of  a  literary  aris- 
tocracy and  a  literary  proletariat — 
the  best  people  and  the  Pee-pul.  And 
you  would  have  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  a  bourgeoisie  of  various 
grades,  tolerably  susceptible,  as  a 
whole,  to  the  exploits  of  a  clever  and 
determined  mediocrity.  But  Heavens, 
let's  talk  United  States.  Here  is  Mid- 
ville,  Idaho.  It  has  a  population  of 
forty-five  thousand,  a  Carnegie  li- 
brary, government  by  both  commis- 
sion and  omission,  nine  movie  houses, 
and  two  bookstores.  There  is  also  a 
local  college  on  the  hill,  with  an 
Athenaeum  in  its  purlieus,  where  pro- 
fessors and  allied  parasites  browse 
by  virtue  of  their  high  privilege  as 
stockholders.  Finally  (as  far  as  we 
are  concerned)  three  department 
stores    carrying    book-counters,    and 
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you  can  get  the  latest  thing  by  R.  W. 
Chambers  in  the  lending  libraries  of 
several  drug  emporia.  No,  that  should 
not  be  finally,  for  the  mails  are  open, 
and  books  may  be  had  direct  from  the 
source — which  is  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  New  York. 

Well,  then,  what  is  Midville's  Cur- 
rent Taste  in  Fiction?  How  does  it, 
or  she,  react  to  the  insistence  or 
coquetry  of  living  letters  as  repre- 
sented by  the  novel?  Is  she  wise  as 
she  is  fair?  Does  she  on  the  whole 
make  a  decent  response  to  the  more 
serious  overtures  of  the  more  respon- 
sible interpreters — story-tellers?  Or, 
what  is  more  important,  does  she  want 
the  best  fiction  of  its  kind,  whatever 
that  kind  may  be?  I  shall  not  try  to 
answer  any  of  these  questions  defi- 
nitely. I  can  only  report  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vague  messages  brought 
by  western  airs  and  the  little  birds 
who  ride  thereon  from  the  prosperous 
city  of  Midville.  There  is  a  book- 
seller, the  better  of  the  two,  and  the 
librarians,  and  a  fellow  I  know  on  the 
college  faculty,  and  a  nephew  who  is 
a  sophomore  and  who  nosed  around 
the  department  stores  and  drug- 
shops  for  me  on  a  recent  rainy  day. 
Out  of  them  all  I  have  got  a  sort  of 
"line"  on  the  present  state  of  Midville 
as  a  novel-reading,  novel-buying  or 
-sipping  or  -bolting  or  -munching  or 
-gumming  municipality.  It  may  stand 
fairly  enough  for  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can community.  The  bookseller  and 
the  librarians,  in  a  sense,  I  inter- 
viewed myself,  and  their  evidence  I 
may  specify. 

The  head  of  the  Midville  Carnegie 
library  is  a  little  man  with  a  rusty 
beard  and  a  dusty  eye  and  the  gentle 
but  firm  air  of  your  guardian  of  the 
printed  word.  He  knows  the  last 
wrinkle  in  library  methods.  He  re- 
gards   his    clients    the    public    with 


benign  detachment,  is  pleased  when  I 
they  show  signs  of  intelligence,  but) 
looks  upon  any  such  showing  as  pure 
velvet  in  his  trade.  He  is  not  much 
inclined  to  make  undemocratic  dis- 
tinctions between  his  borrowers.  He 
says  they  are  asking  for  about  the 
same  kinds  of  things  as  usual.  On 
the  whole,  there  has  been  a  little  more 
demand  for  books  of  "non-fiction", 
quite  recently.  But  of  course,  there 
were  a  good  many  library-borrowers 
who  never  read  anything  but  fiction. 
When  you  came  down  to  figures,  the 
Bookman  Monthly  Score  about  rep- 
resented the  situation  in  Midville. 
In  general,  they  were  the  novels  most 
called  for  at  his  desk. 

Weren't  they  a  better  lot  than  com- 
mon? 

Why,  yes,  he  supposed  they  might 
be.  There  was  "The  Four  Horsemen", 
that  had  stayed  at  the  top  of  the  list 
for  nearly  a  year.  Nothing  trashy 
about  that  book,  and  people  still 
wanted  it,  though  in  general  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  demand  for  war 
novels.  Then  there  were  "The  Secret 
City"  and  "The  Arrow  of  Gold"— you 
would  hardly  have  found  them  taking 
such  a  lead  among  the  popular  novels 
a  few  years  ago. 

Didn't  he  think  the  big  public,  the 
Great  Majority  of  novel-readers,  were 
beginning  to  have  an  inkling  that 
fiction  needn't  be  empty  to  be  amus- 
ing,— that  a  story  might  be  a  good 
story  and  still  contribute  to  our  un- 
derstanding and  rational  enjoyment 
of— 

A  cautious  palm  was  lifted  here. 
He  wouldn't  pretend  to  be  sure  of 
that,  on  the  evidence  of  a  few  books 
here  and  there.  But  the  signs  were 
encouraging  for  something  of  the 
kind,  later  on.  Of  course  the  libraries 
were  doing  what  they  could  to  en- 
courage   such    tendencies.      On    the 
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whole,  perhaps  people  were  taking  a 
little  more  stock  in  the  novel  as  a 
serious  form  of  literature. 

I  said  I  supposed  this  might  be  by 
way  of  reaction  from  that  damnable 
Puritanism  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  of  late.  So  long  as  the  novel 
was  regarded  as  a  dope  or  a  dram, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  use  in  fuss- 
ing over  a  choice.  All  fiction  was  ly- 
ing as  all  liquor  was  rum ;  and  every- 
body knew  that  when  you  had  taken 
your  first  glass  you  might  as  well  lie 
down  in  the  gutter  and  be  done  with 
it. 

Ah,  said  my  bookworm  with  a 
twinkle,  that  wasn't  really  the  Puri- 
tans. Had  I  ever  read  the  records  of 
any  ancient  New  England  town? 
They  thought  very  well  of  their  rum, 
and  carried  it,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
skilfully.  What  these  young  moderns 
meant  when  they  said  Puritanism  was 
really  an  invention  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  this  being  the  twentieth 
they  were  naturally  very  angry  at  the 
nineteenth — the  way  of  "modems"  in 
every  age.  .  .  . 

The  Midville  Athenseum  is  presided 
over  by  a  very  intelligent  lady  of 
hardly  middle  age,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  best  families  on  the  hill.  Many 
of  her  stockholding  constituency  are 
personal  friends.  She  talks  the  new 
books  over  with  them.  They  are  a 
select  or  at  least  a  special  public  for 
the  novel.  For  one  thing,  they  do  not 
dream  of  confining  themselves  to  the 
novel,  and  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
they  bring  something  to  their  story- 
reading  as  well  as  take  something 
from  it.  Yes,  as  you  say,  they  are  a 
highbrow  lot.    Still,  they  are  human. 

Of  course,  says  this  attractive  lady, 
when  you  talk  about  taste  and  mean 
demand,  you  are  mixing  things  a 
little.  Among  any  class  of  readers 
there  are  always  a  good  many  who 


follow  the  other  sheep  over  the  wall. 
"What's  this  novel  everybody  is  talk- 
ing about?  I  must  get  that,"  repre- 
sents their  ordinary  method  of  ap- 
proach. They  are  among  the  people 
we  are  figuring  about,  the  people  who 
"want",  but  their  wanting  only  repre- 
sents a  sort  of  feeble  reflection  of 
somebody  else's  taste.  Here  in  the 
Athenseum  we  have  fewer  of  them 
than  in  the  public  libraries,  maybe. 

But  who  (says  the  imaginary  inter- 
viewer) is  the  "somebody  else"  that 
has  the  taste  that  starts  the  fashion 
that  breeds  the  want  that  flocks  to  the 
Athenaeum? 

Nobody  knows. 

One  thing  can  be  said,  that  the 
Athenaeum  members  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  on  the  lookout  for  good  ma- 
terial by  new  hands.  They  are  less 
likely  to  ask  for  the  latest  so-and-so, 
and  more  likely  to  ask  if  there  is  any- 
thing good  by  some  fresh  writer. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  a  remarkable 
number  of  ^first  novels"  of  unusual 
quality  have  appeared  this  past  year 
or  two.  Novels  of  healthy  realism/ 
are,  it  appears,  more  called  for  thanf 
ever. 

So  we  fare  down  the  hill  to  our 
good  bookseller — quite  another  county 
to  be  heard  from.  And  one  of  the 
first  things  we  hear  is  a  corroboration 
of  the  last  item  of  testimony  from 
our  lady  librarian.  The  buyers  of 
Midville  as  well  as  the  borrowers, 
have  been  showing,  quite  lately,  an 
increased  appetite  for  the  higher 
realistic  fiction.  Just  after  the  armi- 
stice there  was  a  temporary  reaction 
in  favor  of  reckless  romance,  as  the 
handiest  road  away  from  the  near 
past.  Only  let  us  get  out  of  this  real 
world  that  has  worried  itself  into 
such  a  mess  and  worn  us  to  a  frazzle 
in  the  process,  and  we  didn't  care 
what  yarns  you  offered  us.    Now  we 
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swing  back — ^but  not  to  the  war  stuff. 
War  fiction,  says  the  good  bookseller 
of  Midville  (that  composite  of  good 
booksellers  the  country  over)  is  a 
door-nail.  People  don't  want  it  and 
won't  have  it. 

But  a  moment  first  for  romance, 
which  of  course  still  has  the  majority 
(brute  or  not)  with  and  for  it.  A 
few  historical  romances  are  still  being 
ground  out,  but  there  is  a  limited  and 
if  anything  lessening  demand  for 
them.  There  are  always  some  people 
who  like  them,  just  as  there  are  some 
people  who  patronize  a  costume  play 
without  resenting  the  costume  or  the 
thou-y  lingo  that  goes  with  it.  Stories 
of  free  adventure  in  modern  setting 
have  their  steady  market,  yams  of 
the  fabulous  East  or  of  the  almost 
equally  fabulous  Wild  West.  Some 
slackening  in  the  popularity  of  the 
range  and  trail  stuff  may  have  taken 
place  within  the  past  month  or  two. 
Detective  stories,  on  the  other  hand, 
"sell  better  than  ever".  People  are 
preferring  their  mental  (not  intel- 
lectual!) diversion  to  the  tempera- 
mental diversion  of  the  adventure 
tale,  the  difference  between  chess  and 
auction,  one  might  say.  Mystery 
stories  of  a  more  sober  (not  solemn!) 
nature  are  being  very  well  received; 
in  particular — though  as  corollary  to 
an  increased  demand  for  "solid  read- 
ing" in  this  department — ^novels  of 
psychical  mystery. 

Humorous  fiction  has  an  excellent 
market,  and  also  that  conscientiously 
humorless  product  known  as  the 
glad"  story. 

As  for  sensational  sex  fiction,  I 
find  difficulty  in  composing  for  the 
utterance  of  our  Midville,  Idaho,  au- 
thority such  diverse  reports  as  have 
arrived  from  Midville,  Minnesota: 
"Sex  fiction,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is 
practically  dead";  and  from  Midville, 


New  York:  "Demand  as  usual  very 
good."  Is  Manhattan  really  so  much 
more  ungirt  in  its  tastes  than  Minne- 
apolis, or  do  our  authorities  differ 
somewhat  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "sensational  sex  fiction"?  No 
doubt  I  should  have  explained  in  put- 
ting my  question  that  what  I  meant 
by  it  was  not  at  all  the  honest  han- 
dling of  those  problems  and  situations 
of  sex  which  concern  any  normal  and 
serious  art  as  much  as  they  concern 
any  normal  human  life  and  intelli- 
gence. I  meant  the  kind  of  fiction 
that  deliberately  or  helplessly  plays 
with  the  hysteria  or  the  squalor  of 
sex. 

On  one  matter,  and  that  perhaps 
the  most  important,  our  original  Mid- 
ville bookseller  may  speak  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Everywhere  in 
the  bookshops  as  well  as  in  the  li- 
braries, is  noticeable  a  steady  jacking- 
up  of  standards — ^a  steady  increase,  at 
least,  in  the  demand  for  the  best  type 
of  realistic  fiction.  One  notable  thing 
(says  Minneapolis)  is  that  our  novel 
buyers  "want  the  English  writers  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  literary 
merit".  I  wish  Minneapolis  might  be 
able  to  introduce  some  of  these  cus- 
tomers, panting  for  excellence,  to  the 
considerable  list  of  American  novels 
of  the  last  yeat  which  are  quite  as 
meritorious,  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  as  the  imported  article,  and, 
being  soundly  indigenous,  are  also 
considerably  fresher  in  theme.  After 
all,  little  England  has  been  worked, 
and  worked  over,  by  the  British  lit- 
erary miner;  and  the  truth  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  newest  stuff  is  a  sort  of 
refining  of  the  slag-heaps.  It  is 
well  worth  while,  but  inherently  less 
interesting  than  that  first  striking 
into  pay-ore  by  skilful  hands  which 
we  may  now  witness  on  our  own 
claim. 
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Finally,  I  think  a  fact  emerges 
pretty  clearly  from  our  latest  observa- 
tions. More  than  one  writer  in  recent 
numbers  of  The  Bookman  deplored 
the  hard  and  fast  distinction  between 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  in  its  character 
of  contrast  between  the  frivolous  and 


the  solid  in  literature.  That  distinc- 
tion is  being  increasingly  ignored  by 
American  readers.  The  present  en- 
larged demand  for  novels  of  serious 
interpretation  is  a  part  of  the  marked 
increase  in  the  demand  for  serious 
literature  as  a  whole. 


CURRENTS  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

BY  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


A  BOOK  which  will  certainly  in- 
terest the  cultivated  American 
who  is  familiar  not  only  with  the 
high  roads  but  with  the  bjrpaths  of 
French  literature,  is  called  "Casanova 
d'Apr^  Ses  Memoirs".  Owing  to 
the  extraordinary  and  persistent  in- 
decency of  so  many  passages  in  these, 
the  most  extraordinary  recollections 
ever  written  by  a  civilized  human 
being,  Casanova  as  adventurer,  phi- 
losopher, and  acute  observer  of  human 
afiFairs,  is  far  too  little  known  to  the 
non-French  and  non-Italian  reader. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  at 
an  English  translation,  but  it  is  time 
that  a  really  good  life  of  so  amazing 
a  human  should  be  undertaken  by  an 
authority  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
One  remembers  a  charming  article 
written  by  Arthur  Sjrmons  on  the 
manuscripts  of  Casanova — ^those  man- 
uscripts which  were  discovered  almost 
by  accident  at  Aix,  and  which  still 
await  complete  publication. 

Casanova's  accounts  of  his  captivity 
in  the  awful  Venice  prison  of  that 
time  and  of  his  marvelous  escape,  to 
a  certain  extent  undoubtedly  inspired 
Dumas  when  writing  "Monte  Cristo" 
— ^though  Monte  Cristo  does  not  in 
any  sense  follow  Casanova  closely,  in 


his  wonderful  adventures,  I  have 
sometimes  doubted  whether  the  book 
would  have  been  written  at  all  had 
not  that  strange  adventurer  lived. 
Casanova  was  bom  in  1725,  and  died 
in  1808.  From  earliest  youth  he 
wandered  all  over  Europe,  making 
long  sojourns  in  every  capital:  being 
in  turn  man  of  fashion,  diplomat, 
philosopher,  writer,  and  charlatan. 
Whatever  he  chose  to  be  at  any  par- 
ticular moment  was  always  ''doubled'', 
as  the  French  say,  with  the  eternal 
character  of  Don  Juan.  Casanova 
was  never  too  busy,  too  anxious,  too 
excited,  too  worried — and  he  was 
very  often  worried  about  money — to 
make  love  to  every  type  of  woman 
with  whom  chance  brought  him  in 
contact.  But  he  was  much  more  than 
a  libertine. 

His  memoirs  contain  excellent  pen- 
portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Catharine  of  Russia,  of  Voltaire,  of 
Rousseau,  and  of  Louis  XV,  with  aU 
of  whom  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted. Dowered  with  a  prodigious 
memory,  he  wrote  his  extraordinary 
memoirs  when  quite  an  old  man, 
while  leading  the  dull  life  of  librarian 
to  a  great  Hungarian  nobleman.  The 
now  famous  work  wis  not  published 
till  1826,  and  then  in  a  very  incom- 
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plete  form.  The  best  edition  is  a 
Grerman  translation  in  ten  volumes; 
but  there  is  even  now  appearing  in 
Paris  what  sets  out  to  be  a  full  and 
complete  transcription  of  the  manu- 
script. 

II 

I  am  told  that  certain  French  pub- 
lishers are  experiencing  the  same 
unpleasant  after-war  effects  as  their 
British  colleagues — France,  that  is 
to  say,  no  longer  reads  as  she  did 
when  her  sons,  brothers,  and  lovers 
were  in  the  trenches.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  keen  curiosity  concern- 
ing American  and  English  books,  and 
that  is  a  very  good  thing.  Too  often 
your  cultivated  Frenchman  knows 
nothing  of  foreign  literature  at  all, 
and  is  likely  to  think  it  is  not  worth 
knowing.  The  only  foreign  literature 
which  almost  at  once  conquered  the 
French  imagination  was  the  Russian. 
Tolstoi's  first  book,  "Childhood", 
which  was  translated  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  was  appreciated  in  France 
before  its  great  power  was  realized 
in  the  writer's  own  country.  Since 
then  Tolstoi's  novels  have  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousand  in  France,  this 
being  especially  the  case  with  "Anna 
Kartoina",  and  that  though  it  is 
generally  published  in  two  volumes. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  "Resurrection"  were  also 
sold  there. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Rus- 
sian novelists  owed  their  vogue  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  Turgenev 
(I  think  aU  writers  still  regard  him 
as  the  greatest  of  them  all)  lived  in 
France,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  introduce  his  fellow  country- 
men to  the  French  public.  As  a  child 
I  very  often  saw  "the  gentle,  white- 
haired  giant".  He  had  a  charming 
country  home  within  an  easy  walk  of 
Malmaison,    the    chateau    so    closely 


associated  with  Napoleon  and  Jo- 
sephine. By  a  tragic  irony  of  fate 
the  lovely  lane  where  stood  the  en- 
trance to  Turgenev's  villa  was  the 
scene,  in  1870,  of  one  of  the  most 
tragic  episodes  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war — ^the  last  heroic  sortie 
made  by  the  doomed  Parisian  army. 
I  remember  hearing  him  say  that 
he  never  went  into  the  lane — ^which 
has  deep  fern-covered  sides — ^with- 
out  seeing,  in  imagination,  the 
heaped-up  bodies,  and  without  seem- 
ing to  hear  the  cries  and  groans  of 
Prussians  and  Frenchmen  mingling 
in  a  last  death  struggle. 

Turgenev  was  the  only  foreign 
writer  who  became  in  a  true  sense 
intimate  with  all  the  great  French- 
men of  his  day.  They  admired  him, 
and  they  lov^  him.  Very  painful 
was  the  shock  when,  after  his  death, 
some  cruel  biographer  printed  some 
letters  which  showed  that  he  held 
certain  of  the  French  authors  who 
had  loved  him  as  a  brother,  rather 
cheap,  both  as  men  and  as  writers. 

Ill 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  liter- 
ary worlds  of  Paris  and  of  London 
there  was  much  that  was  suggestive 
of  thought  and  of  interest  in  Frank 
Swinnerton's  amusing  article  on 
"Novelist-baiting"  in  the  June  Book- 
man. Paris  is  a  far  more  literary 
city  than  is  London.  You  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  find  any  educated 
Parisian  who  would  confess  as  readily 
as  do  many  educated  Englishmen  that 
he  was  "too  bus/'  to  read.  As  to  the 
actual  people  engaged  in  writing 
books,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
worlds  more  different  than  are  the 
French  literary  world  and  its  Eng- 
lish counterpart!  Before  the  war 
there  were  in  Paris  a  great  number 
of  periodicals— of  which  perhaps  the 
most  notable  and  the  best  was  the 
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"Mercure  de  France" — brought  out 
in  the  interests  of  pure  literature  and 
of  pure  literature  alone.  But  none 
of  them  were  widely  read,  and  their 
readers — ^with  scarcely  an  exception 
— ^were  themselves  literary  men.  The 
French  have  always  delighted  in  fine 
and  mordant  criticism,  but  one  may 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  is  in  France  nothing  even 
approximating  the  novelist-baiting 
which  Mr.  Swinnerton  tells  us  goes 
on  in  England.  For  one  thing  the 
French  critic  prefers  to  admire  rather 
than  to  decry.  He  does  not  care  to 
waste  his  time  in  ''downing"  bad 
work.  How  far  is  that  from  being 
the  case  in  England?  Every  British 
critic  should  have  over  his  writing- 
table,  in  letters  of  fire,  the  old  saying, 
"Comparisons  are  odious".  The 
French  critic  requires  no  such  re- 
minder; very,  very  seldom  does  he 
feel  inclined  to  compare  the  work  of, 
say  in  the  past,  George  Sand  and 
Zola;  in  the  present,  Marcelle  Tinayre 
and  Barbusse. 

Even  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  far  harder  for  a  new  writer  to 
make  his  way  in  France  than  it  is 
in  England.  The  ordinary  French 
reader  is  not  catered  for  either  by  a 
public  or  by  a  circulating  library.  In 
the  large,  historic  town  of  Rouen, 
where  the  writer  made  a  sojourn  of 
a  month  last  autumn,  she  found  that 
there  was  but  one  cabinet  de  lecture! 
The  library  was  housed  in  a  very 
small,  stuffy  shop,  where  a  very  fair 
selection  of  standard  novels  and  his- 
torical memoirs  could  be  hired  for 
twopence  a  volume.  But  the  cabinet 
de  lecture  was  open  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  always, 
at  whatever  hour  one  went  there,  one 
found  the  pleasant,  well-read  proprie- 
tress, an  elderly  lady  eager  to  advise 
would-be  readers  as  to  the  quality. 


and  even  the  morality,  of  the  works 
on  her  shelves!  The  little  shop  was 
almost  always  crowded,  and  with  a 
most  varied  company  of  clients,  men 
and  women  of  all  classes,  and  of 
almost  every  allied  nation — for  it  was 
just  after  the  armistice!  I  have 
seen,  jostling  each  other,  a  humble 
piovypiou  and  a  staff  officer,  each 
equally  keen  to  take  away  a  pile  of 
the  curious-looking  newspaper-covered 
volumes.  It  must  be  regretfully  ad- 
mitted that  every  volume  in  this 
cabinet  de  lecture  was  very,  very 
dirty;  in  some  cases  the  book  had 
literally  been  read  to  tatters,  and  so 
was  almost  in  pieces.  Yet  what  was 
really  striking  was  the  high  level  of 
literary  quality  in  the  books  provided 
there.  The  manuscript  catalogues 
would  have  compared  very  favorably 
with  the  grand,  printed  lists  provided 
by  the  fine  circulating  libraries  in  a 
prosperous  English  country  town. 
The  books  might  be  shabby  and  dirty, 
but  there  was  practically  no  rubbish 
on  the  plain  deal  book-shelves;  and 
the  proprietress  took  the  greatest 
trouble  when  buying  a  new  volume — 
she  naturally  bought  as  few  as  pos- 
sible— ^to  get  the  very  best.  Thus  she 
had  the  pick  of  the  war  books,  and  had 
herself  read  and  enjoyed  them  all.  In 
Paris  itself  the  name  of  only  one  good 
circulating  library  springs  to  the 
mind ;  that  is  the  famous  Biblioth^que 
Cardinale  on  the  left  side  of  the  Seine. 

It  is  tucked  away  modestly  in  a 
comer  of  the  beautiful  Place  St. 
Sulpice,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens.  Every  intel- 
ligent Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman 
likes,  now  and  again,  to  buy  a  book, 
and  if  the  book  is  good  it  is  ultimately 
put  in  a  fine  binding.  If  the  book 
disappoints,  it  is  sold;  a  vast  trade 
is  done  in  second-hand  books  not  only 
along   the   Paris   quays    (where   the 
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writer  once  bought  for  a  few  cents 
a  first  edition  of  Robert  Browning's 
poems  with  a  dedication,  in  the  poet's 
handwriting,  to  Victor  Hugo)  but 
also  in  many  a  humble  side-street. 

To  return  to  the  young  French 
novelist.  If  he  is  regarded  as  ex- 
traordinarily good,  as  was,  say,  Pierre 
Loti,  his  publisher  may  take  just  a 
little  trouble  to  bring  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  already  well-known 
writers  of  the  day.  As  to  getting  in 
touch  with  the  half-dozen  critics 
whose  word  carries  weight,  the  ordi- 
nary new  novelist's  only  chance  of 
doing  that  is,  as  I  said  in  a  former 
article,  to  caU  in  person  with  his  hook 
in  his  hand  on  the  great  man,  who 
may  or  may  not  receive  him  gracious- 
ly. Much  too  often  the  unknown 
French  novelist  has  to  pay  for  the 
publication  of  his  first  book.  It  was 
a  bad  day  for  French  literature,  and 
especially  for  the  commencing  author, 
when  the  price  of  French  novels  was 
reduced  from  round  about  eight  to 
ten  francs  to  three  and  one-half  francs 
a  volume.  The  utmost  even  a  very  "big 
seller"  can  hope  to  make  nowadays 
out  of  each  copy  of  his  book  is 
seventy  centimes  (fourteen  cents). 
At  one  time  Zola  made  a  yearly  in- 
come of  three  hundred  thousand 
francs.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any 
French  writer  now  living  makes  even 
half  that  income,  unless  he  has  turned 
his  attention — as  all  the  more  bril- 
liant novelists  do  as  a  matter  of 
course — ^to  the  theatre.  I  remember 
being  told  that  Madame  Marcelle 
Tinayre  made  out  of  her  famous  novel 
"La  Maison  du  Poilu"  twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  had  she  had  the  same 
success  in  England  and  America,  her 
monetary  reward  would  have  been  at 
least  ten  times  as  great — indeed 
probably  more. 


IV 

Those  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
literary  Belgium — and  of  course  Bel- 
gium has  long  had  a  fine  and  distin- 
guished literature  of  her  own — ^will 
be  much  attracted  and  fascinated  by 
a  book  called  "Les  Premiers  Roman- 
ciers  Nationaux  de  Belgique",  by 
Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  The  writer 
is  himself  a  novelist  and  critic,  and  in 
this  volume  he  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing and  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
romantic  and  poetical  writings  of 
Rodenbach,  Demolder,  Lemonnier, 
Eckhoud,  and,  last  not  least,  Ver- 
haeren.  I  vividly  remember  Roden- 
bach's  sudden  appearance  in  French 
literary  society.  He  was  a  most  at- 
tractive human  being  as  well  as  a 
delightful  poet,  and  his  beautiful 
volume,  "Bruges-la-Morte",  was  hailed 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the 
leading  Parisian  critics.  In  those 
days  Maeterlinck  was'  still  unknown. 
Rodenbach  died  prematurely,  depriv- 
ing his  country  of  a  writer  who  might 
have  attained,  as  Maeterlinck  has 
attained,  a  world-wide  reputation. 
.  .  .  Apropos  of  Maeterlinck,  I  hear 
he  is  devoting  himself  more  and  more 
to  a  curious  kind  of  romantic  and 
idealistic  spiritualism.  It  absorbs 
his  mind  and  seems  likely  to  color  all 
his  future  work. 

Up  to  the  present  time  twelve 
thousand  books,  articles,  and  engrav- 
ings have  been  published  in  France 
concerning  the  Great  War,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  most  complete  war 
library  is  to  be  found  not  in  Paris  as 
one  might  expect,  but  at  Lyons. 
Apropos  of  books  on  the  war,  an 
amusing  work,  which  has  its  absurd 
as  well  as  its  interesting  side,  is 
called  "Les  Fausses  Nouvelles  de  la 
Grande  Guerre".  As  the  title  implies, 
it  is  a  record  of  all  the  untrue  rumors 
and  stories  which  crystallized  round 
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each  striking  event  and  even  episode 
of  the  four  years'  conflict.  The  most 
extraordinary  example  of  'false 
news''  was,  as  most  of  us  remember, 
the  supposed  passage  through  Eng- 
land of  a  huge  Russian  army  in 
August  of  1914.  It  is  said  that  the 
rumor  was  first  started  deliberately 
by  Lord  Kitchener  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  through  his  secret  agents 
in  Berlin,  how  soon  a  circumstantial 
story  of  the  kind  would  reach  the 
enemy.  Another  explanation  is  that 
a  telegram  was  sent  mentioning  ''two 
million  Russians",  the  Russians  in 
question  being  eggs!  Yet  a  third 
*  explanation  is  that  certain  troops, 
passing  through  London,  when  asked 
where  they  came  from  answered  in 
pure  Scotch  doric,  "Ross-shire",  and 
that  this  was  translated  by  their 
Cockney  questioners  into  Russia.  The 
first  explanation  is  probably  the 
truest. 

V 
At  last  we  have  a  really  delightful 
prewar  type  of  book  in  "La  Vie 
Litt^raire  Sous  Louis  Philippe".  We 
are  offered  new  unpublished  letters  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand, 
Saint^Beuve,  M6rim£e,  and  so  on. 
Curiously  few  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished concerning  the  social  and  liter- 
ary side  of  the  reign  of  the  cunning 
old  bourgeois  sovereign  who  was  to 
be  the  last  king  of  France,  though 
the  rise  of  the  great  romantic  writers 
took  place  just  before  the  revolution, 
which  put  an  end  forever  to  the  old 
regime.  Louis  Philippe  was  nothing 
if  not  respectable;  he  looked  very 
askance  at  romance:  and  though 
Victor  Hugo,  by  sheer  mental  power, 
took  a  great  place  in  the  political  life 
of  the  time,  his  fellow  romantics  were 
frowned  upon  an^  discouraged  as  far 
as  was  possible.  You  may  seek  in 
vain  in  the  Paris  newspapers  of  the 


day  for  any  reference  to  the  men  and 
to  the  one  woman  who,  then  all  living 
and  writing  and  loving,  became  im- 
mortal. 

Apropos  of  that  wonderful  band 
known  as  the  romantics,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  £bout  them 
was  their  staying  power.  Staying 
power  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
a  human  being  can  possess,  and  that 
whether  he  be  military  or  naval  com- 
mander, politician,  or  novelist.  Many 
a  man  who  might  have  attained  fame 
seems  to  slacken  in  his  endeavor  after 
he  has  performed  one  or  two  striking 
actions,  defeated  a  rival,  or  written 
a  couple  of  fine  books.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  a  mediocre  human  being 
has  attained  success  simply  because 
he  has  shown  himself  possessed  of 
the  power  of  "sticking  it  out". 

Two  extraordinary  examples  leap 
to  the  mind  when  considering  this 
question — ^the  one  is  Dumas  Pfere,  the 
other,  of  course,  is  Victor  Hugo. 
Hugo  was  the  superman  of  art.  He 
began  writing  as  a  boy  and  he  ended, 
as  an  old  man,  with  his  beautiful  "Art 
of  Being  a  Grandfather".  The  quality 
of  his  work  never  degenerated;  it 
never  became  poor  or  thin;  and  he 
seemed  equally  at  home  in  every 
branch  of  his  art — ^as  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist  he  was  supreme. 

There  is  no  one  to  compare  with 
those  two  great  giants  in  the  modem 
world  of  French  writers;  yet  one  or 
two  of  them  stand  out,  owing  to  their 
power  of  continuous  work.  I  am 
especially  thinking  of  Marcel  Provost, 
who  wrote  perhaps  the  greatest  livre 
d  acandale  of  his  generation  in  "Demi 
Vierges",  and  who  has  been  success- 
ful with  almost  every  type  of  writing 
which  he  cared  to  try.  Personally  I 
place  very  high  his  first  book — ^the 
comparatively  little  known  "Scor- 
pion",   one    of    the    most    powerful 
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human  studies  written  in  our  time. 
Pr6vost  was  known  as  a  careful  and 
distin^ruished,  though  not  as  a  power- 
ful, writer  when  "Demi  Vierges" 
burst  on  the  world  as  a  serial  in  a 
monthly  revue  edited  by  the  then 
young  Henri  de  Rothschild.  Five 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  story 
were  sold  in  book  form. 

Marcel  Pr6vost  is  one  of  the  few 
French  writers  of  today  who  knows 
London  well;  for  as  a  young  man  he 
acted  as  London  correspondent  for  a 
big  Paris  paper.  I  met  him  soon  after 
his  first  great  success,  and  found  him 
a  most  interesting  man,  absorbed  in 
literature,  and  with  a  sane  and  gen- 
erous judgment.  He  told  me  that 
though  he  carefully  studied  his  back- 


grounds from  life,  his  plots  were 
wholly  imaginary.  At  that  time  very 
short  novels  were  the  fashion,  but 
Pr6vost  remarked  that  from  his  point 
of  view  no  serious  novel  could  be 
written  under  three  hundred  pages. 
Like  most  imaginative  writers,  he 
works  in  the  morning,  never  for  more 
than  two  and  a  half  hours;  and  a 
book  takes  him,  roughly,  from  five 
to  ten  months  to  write.  He  writes 
every  sentence  at  least  twice  over — 
sometimes  rewrites  a  book  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  his  favorite  among  his  own 
books  was  "Le  Jardin  Secret",  a  pain- 
ful conjugal  study  of  married  life,  in 
which  the  whole  action  is  spread  over 
only  three  days. 


A  GARDEN  WALL 

BY  DAVID  MORTON 

THE  Roman  wall  was  not  more  grave  than  this. 
That  has  no  league  at  all  with  great  affairs. 
That  knows  no  ruder  hands  than  clematis. 

No  louder  blasts  than  blowing  April  airs. 
Yet,  with  a  gray  solemnity  it  broods, 

Above  the  walk  where  simple  folk  go  past. 
And  in  its  crannies  keeps  their  transient  moods. 
Holding  their  careless  words  unto  the  last. 

The  rains  of  sunmier,  and  the  creeping  vine 

That  season  after  season  clings  in  trust. 
And  shivered  poppies  red  as  Roman  wine, — 

These  things  at  last  will  haunt  its  crumbled  dust- 
Not  dreams  of  empires  shattered  where  they  lie, 
But  children's  laughter,  birds,  and  bits  of  sky. 
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COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT 


How  it  Feels  to  he 

the  Wife  of  a  Humorist 

HUMORISTS  should  not  be  al- 
lowed &  marry,  unless  of  course 
they  are  female  humorists.  Then  they 
will  have  to  marry  in  order  to  become 
widows  and  mothers-in-law.  Without 
mothers-in-law,  naturally  humor 
would  perish.  The  first  humorist  of 
all  was  Cain,  because  he  was  the  first 
man  to  have  a  mother-in-law.  (I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  where 
Cain  got  his  wife.  We  are  expressly 
given  to  understand  that  things 
started  with  Adam  and  Eve.  These 
worthy  people  had  two  sons,  Cain  and 
Abel.  Cain,  who  was  also  the  first 
bolshevik,  slew  Abel;  a  little  later  he 
committed  matrimony.  But  where  did 
his  wife  come  from,  unless  he  mar- 
ried the  serpent?) 

Adam,  at  any  rate,  was  never 
tempted  to  commit  bigamy — ^the  pen- 
alty for  which,  my  husband  says,  Is 
two  mothers-in-law.  As  for  widows, 
"The  Letters  of  a  Self -Made  Widow" 
is  the  most  humorous  book  I  ever 

read. 

I  am  the  wife,  and  hope  some  day 
to  be  the  widow,  of  a  well-known 
humorist — well  known  by  me;  only 
superficially  known  by  the  public  that 
smiles  at  his  whims.  Of  course  I 
knew  when  we  were  betrothed  that 
he  had  a  sprightly  wit;  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  within  a  few  years  of 
our  marriage  he  would  give  up  his 
business  and  take  to  professional 
joking.  The  divorce  laws  being  what 
they  are,  it  is  up  to  me  to  grin  and 
bear  it — Lohengrin  and  bear  it,  as 


the  irreverent  man  said  to  me  as  we 
knelt  at  the  altar  to  the  strains  of  that 
immortal  march.  It  was  at  that  mo- 
ment that  I  suspected  the  worst. 

It  is  true  that  his  profession  is 
profitable.  We  live  in  a  comfortable 
suburb  where  serious-minded  people 
struggle  with  snowdrifts  and  vacuum 
cleaners;  my  husband's  best  known 
book,  "Confessions  of  a  Shrimp",  has 
sold  ovef  a  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  the  royalties  are  still  coming  in. 
But  the  horrors  of  being  a  humorist's 
wife  cannot  be  compensated  by  any 
amount  of  mere  prosperity. 

My  friends  say  to  me,  "I  suppose 
he  keeps  you  laughing  all  the  time? 
How  delightful  it  must  be  to  live 
with  such  a  man!"  Must  I  tell  the 
harsh  truth? 

At  breakfast  time  the  famous  droll 
comes  down  with  a  face  as  long  as  a 
silk  stocking.  He  mumbles  over  his 
coffee,  buries  his  face  in  the  paper, 
and  jots  down  on  his  cuff  notes  of 
events  in  the  news  that  have  meat  in 
them  for  funny  paragraphs.  He  then 
looks  as  much  as  possible  like  a  sexton 
before  a  busy  day  in  the  cemetery.  He 
runs  a  daily  humorous  column  in  an 
evening  newspaper,  and  if  those  who 
praise  his  lighthearted  comments  on 
affairs  of  the  day  knew  how  he 
fidgets  about  the  house  every  morn- 
ing when  he  is  getting  ready  to  write 
his  stuff  for  the  next  day,  they  would 
weep  as  they  read.  His  usual  remark 
is  that  his  job  is  the  hardest  in  the 
world,  and  he  wishes  he  were  a  mat- 
tress tester  in  a  feather-bed  factory. 
Every  now  and  then  he  leaps  up  from 
the  typewriter  and  comes  pounding  in 
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to  read  something  to  me.  If  I  think 
it's  funny,  he  says  my  critical  sense 
isn't  developed  enough  to  be  any  help 
to  him;  if  I  think  it's  stupid,  he 
growls  that  I  have  no  appreciation. 
And  he  is  so  grossly  spoiled  by  the 
lunatic  public  that  no  matter  how 
badly  he  behaves  it  is  excused  on  the 
ground  of  whimsical  eccentricity. 
When  people  come  to  call,  if  he  is 
bored  he  yawns  in  their  faces;  and 
they  take  me  aside  to  comment  on  his 
delightful  originality.  When  he  lec- 
tures to  women's  clubs  they  gush  over 
him  so  that  I  find  him  unbearable  for 
days  afterward. 

Very  often  I  wish  I  had  married 
an  undertaker.  As  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  observe  them,  under- 
takers and  embalmers  are  a  cheerful, 
high-spirited  lot  of  men.  Their  trade 
brings  them  into  touch  with  grave 
matters  (I  meant  no  pun)  but  in  pri- 
vate life  they  doff  the  smilax  and  don 
the  smile  by  reaction.  But  the  pro- 
fessional humorist,  who  has  to  be 
funny  for  a  living,  soon  learns  to 
hate  himself  heartily.  When  he  comes 
home  from  a  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Press  Humorists  I  have  to  apply 
hot  compresses  to  his  feet  and  read 
Boethius's  ''Consolations  of  Philos- 
ophy" aloud  in  a  darkened  room.  A 
little  vinegar  diluted  in  ice  water  and 
sipped  through  a  straw,  is  also  help- 
ful. But  most  trying  are  the  times 
when  some  sweet  voiced  lady  coos 
through  the  telephone:  'Tour  hus- 
band has  such  a  sweet  sense  of  humor, 
won't  he  come  and  give  a  reading  for 
our  Red  Cross  society?  We  do  8o  want 
to  hear  him  read  some  of  his  laugh- 
able things  while  we  sew  for  the 
Soviets."  Once  he  went  to  such  a 
meeting,  and  read  them  "The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher",  telling  them  it 
was  his  own.  They  laughed  bitterly, 
and  vowed  it  was  the  most  entertain- 


ing thing  they  had  ever  heard.  After- 
ward one  of  the  ladies  said  that  they 
shouldn't  have  laughed  at  such  a  mor- 
bid story ;  so  when  he  played  a  return 
engagement  for  them  and  read  some 
of  his  wittiest  pieces,  such  as  "Cupid 
in  Splints"  and  "Adam's  Ribald  Rib", 
they  sat  perfectly  silent  and  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  "Why  is  he  so 
sardonic?"  That  night  he  came  home 
in  a  frenzy,  and  I  locked  myself  in 
the  cellar  while  he  wrote  "The  Sar- 
donic Sardine"  which  has  since  been 
translated  into  fifteen  languages  and 
the  Gaelic. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  altogether 
blame  him  for  some  of  his  morose^ 
ness,  for  certainly  the  professional 
humorist  faces  many  withering  expe- 
riences. Tradesmen  send  him  samples 
of  their  wares  (or  underwears)  with 
letters  such  as  this:  "Dear  Sir: 
Please  try  on  our  closed-crotch,  triple- 
reinforced,  saddle-seat,  Italian  dimity 
union  suit,  and  if  you  like  same  men- 
tion in  your  column  and  price  which 
is  $1.95."  College  presidents  pursue 
him  with  honorary  degrees.  Life  in- 
surance companies  refuse  him  as  a 
bad  risk  because  a  humorist  has  so 
many  enemies.  Everywhere  he  goes 
it  is  impressed  upon  him  that  he  is 
expected  sooner  or  later  to  say  some- 
thing amusing.  No  wonder  that  when 
he  comes  home  he  buzzes  like  a 
hornet. 

But  no  matter  how  many  excuses 
there  may  be,  that  does  not  make  it 
any  easier  for  me  to  endure  his 
crotchets.  Think  of  keeping  house 
for  a  man  who  insists  on  having 
artichokes  for  breakfast,  because,  he 
says,  they  amuse  him.  A  burglar 
stole  our  silver  punch-bowl,  and  he  let 
him  off  without  prosecution  because 
he  had  a  humorous  face.  When  the 
garage  caught  fire,  he  let  it  burn  down 
without    attempting   to    turn    in    an 
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alarm  because  one  of  our  nei^rhbors, 
whom  he  dislikes,  kept  his  lawnmower 
there.  He  sat  at  the  window  roaring 
with  laughter  because,  as  he  said,  it 
was  such  a  joke  on  Jones.  Imagine 
how  embarrassing  it  is  for  me  when 
he  sends  telegrams  every  now  and 
then  to  the  minister,  whose  wife  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  saying:  "Bill 
Shamble  has  case  of  Scotch  in  his 
cellar  when  can  you  join  us  Harry*'. 
When  the  minister  has  preached  a 
specially  dull  sermon,  he  sends  him  a 
postal  card  with  a  picture  of  a  church 
in  some  other  city,  and  writes  under- 
neath it,  "There  is  a  very  fine  church 
in  Scranton."  Or  sends  the  Chinese 
laundryman  a  box  of  chocolate  creams 
by  parcel  post  because  "it  will  sur- 
prise him".  Or  insists  on  talking  to 
our  colored  chauffeur  about  "the  last 
lynching  we  had  on  our  street". 

One  of  his  remarks  is,  "Blessed 
are  the  wheezemakers,  for  they  in- 
herit the  mirth."  But  certainly  their 
wives  don't  inherit  much  of  it. 

— ^ANN  DANTE 

The  Advantage  of 
Not  Being  Educated 

EVEN  for  minds  naturally  distin- 
guished for  courage,  capacity, 
and  persistence,  it  is  a  laborious  pro- 
cess to  acquire  an  education.  The  re- 
sult is  highly  esteemed  by  the  major- 
ity. Certainly  nobody  would  go 
through  so  much  trouble  without  the 
conviction  that  a  corresponding  bene- 
fit has  been  achieved.  No  one  has 
thought  to  question  the  value  of  an 
education.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
point  in  its  favor  is  the  popular  delu- 
sion that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
acquire  a  good  living. 

In  addition  to  giving  one  an  in- 
creased earning  power,  an  education 
is  believed  to  contribute  to  the  sum 


total  of  one's  happiness.  Educated 
people  are  declared  to  derive  much 
benefit  and  satisfaction  from  the  use 
of  their  equipment.  Education  not 
only  enables  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves, but  to  pass  their  time  profit- 
ably in  uplifting  intellectual  pastimes. 

At  one  time  I  acquired  an  obstinate 
ambition  to  get  an  education  and 
strove  earnestly  for  this  object.  Later, 
however,  I  became  so  much  interested 
in  other  matters  that  I  gradually  re- 
linquished my  hope.  The  natural 
shame  that  I  felt  over  my  defect  was 
gradually  replaced  by  a  feeling  of 
proper  humility,  which  shaded  itself 
into  a  settled  tranquillity  in  the  re- 
linquishment of  something  that  I  have 
come  to  realize  is  much  more  unim- 
portant than  it  seems. 

For  one  thing,  ignorance  is  a  great 
power  in  itself.  There  is  no  argument 
with  an  ignorant  person.  You  cannot 
get  at  him.  His  very  blindness  forti- 
fies him  against  any  advance.  The 
divine  serenity  of  ignorance  is  a 
fundamental  fact. 

Educated  people  are  obliged  to  cul- 
tivate their  memories  in  order  to  re- 
tain what  they  have  gained.  Thus 
they  acquire  a  reputation  for  their 
stock  of  learning,  which  is  likely  at 
any  moment  to  be  upset  by  someone 
who  knows  a  little  more.  If  they  as- 
sociate with  people  who  know  less, 
this  tends  to  make  them  deteriorate. 
If  they  associate  with  those  who  know 
more,  they  are  at  a  constant  disad- 
vantage. 

When  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  being 
educated,  I  thought  I  would  just  be- 
come cultured  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  being  cultured  is  a  great  strain. 
One  must  always  maintain  one's  pose. 
To  relax  into  an  unwitting  vulgarity 
is  fatal.  One  misstep  will  undo  the 
work  of  years. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  shock  I 
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had  whak  I  wms  one  daj  mccased  of 
not  bem^  edncmted.  Up  to  that  mo- 
mnt  I  hMd  fondly  believed  that  I  wms. 
When  I  finally  faced  the  situation  and 
dlaeo^ered  that  I  was  not*  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  it.  Since 
then  I  have  had  no  tronble. 

An  my  life  I  have  been  surrounded 
by  educated  people.  Th^  no  lonirer 
disturb  me  Indeed  I  find  them  very 
nsefuL  Th^  are  quite  essential  to 
my  purpose.  I  have  but  shamelessly 
to  confess  my  ignorance  and  they 
flock  to  help  me  It  was  at  first  hard 
to  do  this  but  now  it  is  second  nature 
Gaerally,  whm  you  want  people  to 
perform  any  service  for  you,  some 
sort  of  pajrmmt  is  exacted.  But  this 
is  not  true  in  the  case  of  educated 
peofde,  for  the  reason  that  the  pride 
th^  take  in  showing  you  that  they 
know  more  than  you  do  inspires  them 
to  the  fullest  accomplishment  They 
will  work  like  mad  to  outrival  one 
another  in  your  esteem — and  this, 
strange  to  say,  no  matter  how  igno- 
rant you  are  in  their  eyes.  The  others 
day  I  saw  something  in  French  that 
interested  me — ^I  can  scarcely  tell 
why.  I  caught  a  strange-looking 
word  here  and  there — among  a  mess 
of  others  that  appealed  to  my  primi- 
tive curiosity.  I  shamelessly  bared 
my  ignorance  and  a  dozen  or  more 
inunediately  sprang  to  the  rescue  It 
appeared  to  me  as  if  everyone  I  knew 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
French.  In  a  short  time  they  laid 
before  me  the  combined  result  and  I 
got  what  I  wanted  merely  for  the  ask- 
ing. Knowing  that  I  frankly  had 
nothing  to  parade,  their  incipient 
contempt  for  me  had  given  way  to 
that  ddightful  sympathy  for  the  un- 
der dog  which  appears  to  be  inherent 
in  every  human  breast. 

Once  I  essayed  to  read  the  news- 
papers with  some  diligence,  thereby 


spending  much  needless  time.  I  do  m 
no  longer.  I  have  taken  on  a  few 
friends  who  pride  themselves  upon 
their  intimate  knowledi^^  of  worM 
afTairs.  They  not  only  tell  me  every- 
thing freely,  but  if  anyone  among 
them  inadvertently  makes  a  misstate- 
mtaU  this  is  shortly  corrected  by 
another.  My  memory  is  naturally 
poor,  but  this  is  easi^v  remedied  by 
the  fact  that  my  friends  voluntarily 
combine  to  drum  into  me  the  essen* 
tials.  I  sit  still  and  press  the  pride 
of  their  intentions,  and  they  do  the 
rest. 

Educated  people  being  in  constant 
competition,  are  constantly  striving 
to  acquire  more  education.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  them.  Poor  soule  th«y 
never  read  for  pleasure  but  for 
profit  But  the  only  profit  they  really 
get  is  the  fear  that  someone  else  may 
know  more  than  they  do. 

Having  stewly,  but  I  believe  suc- 
cessfully, gotten  rid  of  this  absurd 
feeling,  I  have  all  the  time  in  the 
world.  Everybody  is  working  for  me. 
Having  nothing  to  lose,  I  can  do 
exactly  as  I  please.  It  releases  the 
time  to  think— time  that  other  people 
are  furiously  burning  up  in  order  to 
acquire  or  keep  their  educations. 

The  pleasure  I  get  out  of  reading  is 
something  incalculable,  because,  hav- 
ing no  reputation  to  sustain  and  no 
information  to  gather,  I  read  only  for 
pleasure.  As  soon  as  any  author  fails 
to  interest  me,  I  drop  him.  I  can 
skip  him  at  any  point.  If  I  don't  like 
the  way  he  writes,  but  want  to  know 
how  the  book  comes  out,  I  have  but 
to  signal  to  some  educated  friend  who 
has  read  him,  and  he  takes  infinite 
pleasure  in  telling  me  the  plot.  Fur- 
thermore, I  do  not  even  have  to  depend 
upon  myself  to  make  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide interesting  things  to  read.  I  go 
over  the  list  of  educated  friends  I 
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know  and  select  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  providing  me  with  what  I 
want.  They  have  nothing  to  gain. 
They  fully  realize  that  I  am  utterly 
hopeless.  Yet  they  take  an  intense 
interest  in  my  wretched  condition. 
And  they  never  bore  me.  My  very 
incapacity  to  follow  them  beyond  a 
certain  point — the  point  of  my  own 
interest — ^always  stops  them  in  time. 
As  for  the  severely  practical  part, 
that  of  course  is  important.  It  is 
universally  assumed  that  an  educa- 
tion is  essential  in  order  to  make  a 
living,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so.  Here 
other  people — ^as  in  literary  matters — 
are  constantly  on  hand  to  pull  me 
through.  I  am  almost  ashamed  at 
times  to  see  them  labor  so  hard  over 
me.  But  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  I 
should  be  churlish  to  begrudge  them 
this  one  comfort.  I  have  slowly  ac- 
quired a  profession  that  supports  me 
admirably,  enabling  me  to  wear 
ck>thes  and  absorb  real  food,  the  work 
being  done  by  others.  My  mistakes 
are  continuous  and  disgraceful,  but 
the  educated  experts  at  hand  correct 
them  almost  instantly,  and  always 
shield  me  from  the  consequences. 
They  know  how  little  I  know,  but  they 
dig  trenches  around  me  to  keep  others 
from  finding  it  out.  If  any  outsider 
inadvertently  finds  it  out,  he  im- 
mediately joins  the  home  guard.  I 
am  abominably  careless,  but  some- 
one sorts  my  papers.  I  once  wrote 
letters,  but  they  were  so  bad  that 
others  took  pity  on  me.  Even  my 
mail  is  now  repeated  to  me  by  a  beau- 
tiful woman  with  a  cultivated  voice, 
who  never  mispronounces.  That  is, 
she  says  she  doesn't,  and  I  am  ready 
to  believe  anything  she  says.  I  know 
nothing  about  a  motor,  except  to  turn 


on  the  switch  and  start  it  and  move 
the  handle  back  and  forth  so  that  the 
thing  will  carry  me  about.  Yet  if  it 
stops  an5rwhere,  or  the  tires  deflate — 
I  believe  that  is  the  term  I  have  heard 
used, — I  have  but  to  confess  my  igno- 
rance to  passing  strangers  and  they 
work  like  fury  to  get  me  going  again. 
Suppose  I  should  try  to  impress  them 
with  the  fact  that  I  knew  something? 
They  would  scorn  me. 

I  account  for  my  moderate  but  quite 
sufficient  success,  by  the  fact  that,  not 
being  educated,  I  have  no  prejudices. 
I  tolerate  everyone,  because  anyone  at 
any  moment  may  save  me  from  some 
hideous  fate.  And  they  always  do.  I 
must  say  for  them  that  in  this  respect 
educated  people  are  reliable.  There 
are  so  many  of  them  that  what  one 
lacks  the  other  supplies.  Also,  there 
is  no  danger  of  being  found  out,  be- 
cause they  all  know  already  just  what 
I  am.  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
conceal. 

Then  again,  the  leisure  I  obtain 
from  not  being  educated  enables  me 
to  be  fairly  agreeable.  The  only  real 
truth  I  have  been  able*  to  gather  from 
all  my  lack  of  education  is  that  if  you 
are  fairly  agreeable,  people  like  to 
work  for  you.  They  seem  somehow  to 
feel  that  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
be  maintained. 

Even  this  article  was  inspired  by  an 
educated  man  who  told  me  one  day 
that  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  ad- 
vising me  to  acquire  an  education, 
until  upon  reflection  he  suddenly 
sensed  my  little  game.  I  am  puzzled 
that,  being  educated,  he  should  have 
made  this  simple  discovery.  But  then 
educated  people  are  occasionally  in- 
telligent 

— THOMAS  L.  MASSON 
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TEACHING  PATRIOTISM  THROUGH  BOOKS 

BY  HENRY  LITCHFIELD  WEST 


THE  war  and  its  outcome  have  de- 
veloped what  may  be  called  a 
renaissance  of  patriotic  teaching. 
There  is  a  wider  and  deeper  interest 
in  things  pertaining  to  our  govern- 
ment; a  more  earnest  desire  to  im- 
plant patriotic  impulses  in  the  mindB 
of  children  and  adults;  a  realization 
that  if  American  ideals  and  principles 
are  to  be  preserved,  a  foundation  of 
intelligent  patriotism  must  be  wisely 
laid.  Men  and  women  of  vision  real- 
ize more  than  ever  before  that  national 
welfare  depends  upon  a  citizenship 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  constitutional  liberty. 
This  point  of  view  has  never  been 
entirely  lacking.  The  vital  difference 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
universal  appreciation  of  a  necessity 
which  vitally  concerns  the  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions. 

In  considering  how  patriotism  shall 
be  taught  we  are  met  by  a  remark- 
able situation.  We  have  been  a  nation 
for  much  more  than  a  century;  and 
our  public  schools  have  been  our 
proud  boast  from  almost  the  very  first 
days  of  our  national  existence.  Edu- 
cators have  given  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  details  of  curricula — 
have  carefully  figured  out,  in  fact,  how 
much  time  should  be  devoted  to  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
grammar,  geography,  history  and  all 
the  other  factors  which  comprise  tui- 
tion. One  would  think  that  an  equal 
amount  of  care  would  have  been  given 
to  the  problem  of  teaching  patriotism. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  a  state- 


ment made  by  Professor  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  of  Harvard  University — an 
educator  of  recognized  eminence — 
this  vital  matter  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely ignored.  Although  patriotism 
is  the  foundation  of  our  national  life, 
its  inculcation  has  apparently  been  re- 
garded by  educators  as  something 
which  could  take  care  of  itself.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  prominent  educators,  rela- 
tive to  what  is  known  as  the  Law- 
rence Plan  for  Education  in  Citizen- 
ship, Professor  Hart  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

We  are  all  thoroughly  agreed  that  what 
America  most  needs  to-day  is  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  each  and  every  American  citizen.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  teaching 
Americanism*  not  only  in  our  schools,  but 
in  every  workshop  and  factory  in  the  land. 
A  great  many  people  are  anxious  to  teach 
Americanism,  but  very  few  know  exactly  what 
to  teach.  They  have  never  thought  out  for 
themselves  the  principles  of  American  citi- 
senship  and  they  have  rarely  seen  them  in 
print,  or  heard  them  from  the  platform. 

All  the  data  that  we  have  at  present  for  a 
description  or  definition  of  the  American 
spirit  consists  of  casual  utterances  of  our 
leaders  in  their  speeches  or  their  writings. 
We  believe  there  has  been,  previous  to  our 
attempt,  no  systematic  expression  of  what 
American  citizenship  means.  In  bringing  out 
these  principles,  therefore,  we  have  been 
practically  breaking  new  ground. 

It  is  difiicult  to  accept  this  assertion 
as  being  literally  true.  Perhaps  there 
has  been  no  universal  rule  or  formula 
for  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  but 
patriotic  impulse  has  certainly  not 
been  lacking  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  edu- 
cation. If  this  were  not  the  case,  we 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  ap- 
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parent  facts.  One  of  the  most  severe 
strains  ever  placed  upon  national  pa- 
triotism was  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  the  selective  conscrip- 
tion act,  but  the  spontaneous  and  or- 
derly response  of  millions  of  young 
men  to  the  requirements  of  that 
statute  demonstrated  the  loyalty  of 
American  citizenship.  These  young 
men  may  have  imbibed  patriotism 
with  their  mothers'  milk,  which  is  the 
best  way  to  absorb  it,  but  they  also 
learned  its  principles  in  school  and 
college  and  from  teachers  who  fully 
realized  their  responsibility  in  the 
making  of  good  citizens.  For  gen- 
erations, patriotic  recitations  like 
"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead",  have  been  spoken  from  school 
platforms,  while  for  many  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  pupils  to  recite 
a  pledge  to  the  flag.  This  simple  cere- 
mony has  stimulated  patriotism  and 
has  created  a  feeling  of  loyalty  not 
easily  to  be  eradicated  from  the  youth- 
ful mind. 

The  question  whether  patriotism 
can  be  taught  through  books  is  not  to 
be  lightly  answered  with  a  mere 
affirmative  or  negative.  It  is  all-em- 
bracing. Its  consideration  relates  to 
environment,  intelligence,  emotional 
temperament,  and  even  enters  the  do- 
main of  metaphysics.  These  numer- 
ous angles  prove  the  inquiry  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  when  Bolshevism 
is  stalking  red-handed  through  the 
world ;  and  loud-mouthed  orators — ^not 
all  of  foreign  birth — are  openly  advo- 
cating antagonism  to  law  and  order, 
and  the  overthrow  of  American  insti- 
tutions. If  the  nation  is  to  survive, 
respect  for  American  ideals,  based 
upon  knowledge,  must  be  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  become  voting  citizens.  Our  na- 
tional future  is  in  the  hands  of  the 


children  of  this  and  coming  genera- 
tions. If  they  are  not  well-grounded 
in  patriotism  our  institutions  are 
resting  only  on  shifting  sands,  and 
will  be  overturned  by  some  fierce  gust 
of  passion  or  discontent. 

It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  ex- 
press in  concrete  forms  the  nature  of 
the  idealistic  thing  which  we  call  pa- 
triotism. The  dictionaries  do  not 
afford  us  much  assistance,  for  the  defi- 
nitions vary.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  lexicographers  agree  that  patriot- 
ism means  devotion  to  one's  country, 
but  the  simple  acceptance  of  this  gen- 
eral statement  does  not  wholly  suffice. 
Admitting  that  the  men  or  women 
who  willingly  and  unselfishly  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  their  country  exemplify 
patriotic  devotion  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, we  still  have  innumerable  phases 
to  consider.  For  instance,  when  the 
American  flag  is  thrown  upon  a  screen 
at  a  moving-picture  theatre,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  audience  involun- 
tarily and  heartily  applaud.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  persons 
are  patriotic,  but  can  those  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  demonstration 
be  characterized  as  unpatriotic?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  The 
silent  ones  may  be  just  as  good  citi- 
zens, and  may  be,  in  fact,  more  con- 
scientiously patriotic  than  their  emo- 
tional companions.  There  is  undemon- 
strative, as  well  as  demonstrative,  pa- 
triotism; but  the  ultima  thule  of  all 
patriotic  effort  ought  to  be  the  cer- 
tainty that  all  persons  are,  deep  down 
in  their  hearts,  intensely  devoted  to 
their  country. 

Is  this  result  to  be  attained  by  edu- 
cation and,  if  so,  what  course  should 
be  pursued?  It  would  seem  as  if  a 
fact  ought  to  be  stated  instead  of  a 
question  asked;  in  other  words,  after 
a  century's  experience,  methods  and 
results    should    be    confidently    pre- 
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sented.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Profeseor  Hart,  however,  that  •'there 
has  been  no  systematic  expression  of 
what  American  citizenship  means"; 
the  logical  inference  bein^r  that  edu- 
cators have  regarded  patriotism — al- 
though it  is  the  very  life  of  our  na- 
tional being — as  something  outside  of 
the  domain  of  constructive  education. 
Without  conceding  that  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  has  been  thus  sadly  neg- 
lected, and  suspecting  that  Professor 
Hart  has  indulged  in  exaggeration  in 
order  to  give  force  to  his  advocacy  of 
the  so-called  Lawrence  Plan,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  how  the  new 
ground  to  which  he  refers  is  to  be 
broken,  because  any  effort  to  place  the 
teaching  of  patriotism  upon  a  higher 
and  more  effective  plane  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  ignored. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  the  plan, 
as  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  by  John  J. 
Mahoney,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Henry  Harmon  Chamberlin 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  are  not 
marked  by  originality.  When  it  is 
stated,  for  example,  that  "the  Law- 
rence Plan  was  bom  of  our  belief  that 
every  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  in  the 
country  ought  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  being  a 
good  American",  and  that  "we  aim  to 
teach  the  sacrifices  and  achievements 
of  our  forefathers  in  founding  our 
democracy,  to  point  out  the  promise 
of  our  future  and  its  perils,  and  to 
warn  of  the  grave  menace  to  democ- 
racy which  confronts  us  today",  we 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
these  aims  and  beliefs  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  quite  gen- 
eral Equally  obvious  is  a  lengthy 
definitive  paragraph,  explaining  that 
education  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
attendance  upon  school;  and  that  the 


main  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is 
to  keep  the  republic  safe  by  maintain- 
ing the  needed  supply  of  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  self-sacrificing  pupils. 

The  statements  made  in  the  pam- 
phlet are  so  remarkable  in  their  reve- 
lations that  we  do  not  know  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry.  "History,  for  ex- 
ample", it  says,  "will  be  taught  not 
merely  to  impart  the  facts  of  history, 
but  to  make  every  American  boy  and 
girl  believe  and  understand  the  worth 
of  being  free."  If  this  is  not  the  way 
history  has  been  taught  in  the  past, 
we  weep  over  years  of  wasted  effort 
in  our  educational  institutions;  while 
if  the  advocates  of  the  Lawrence  Plan 
are  merely  approaching  an  established 
system  with  what  Charles  Lamb  would 
call  the  emotions  of  a  new  discoverer, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  amused.  The 
feeling  in  relation  to  civics  is  similar. 
Civics  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Law- 
rence Plan  "not  merely  through  the 
medium  of  text-books,  but  by  raising 
the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  com- 
munity— in  the  school,  in  the  home,  in 
the  neighborhood;  in  business,  in  all 
the  duties  of  life".  If  the  inculca- 
tion of  this  spirit  has  been  lacking 
in  the  multitude  of  civics  classes 
which  have  come  and  gone  with  the 
passing  of  years,  then  they  have 
failed  in  the  most  essential  reason  for 
their  existence.  When  it  is  further 
declared  that  arithmetic,  geography, 
science,  and  music  are  to  be  "vitalized 
and  Americanized",  we  wish  that  the 
writers  of  the  pamphlet  had  been 
more  explicit;  while  the  statement 
that  "hygiene,  physiology,  and  physi- 
cal training  can  be  made  to  rouse  a 
truly  American  enthusiasm  for  health 
and  vigor"  seems  superfluous.  This 
has  been  the  object  and  the  result  of 
physical  training  ever  since  it  was 
introduced  into  the  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  the  so-called  Law- 
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rence  Plan  has  its  value  because  it 
illustrates  the  praiseworthy  tendency 
of  the  times.  Teaching  patriotism  is 
now  a  serious  undertaking.  It  is  be- 
ing taught,  not  alone  through  books, 
but  through  socialized  recitations, 
which  encourage  independent  and  orig- 
inal thought  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pil; through 'participation  by  pupils 
in  school  affairs,  so  .as  to  inculcate 
the  principles  of  democracy  in  their 
daily  experience;  and  through  the 
motivation  of  studies — ^for  "motiva- 
tion" is  one  of  the  most  popular 
words  of  the  educators — ^by  giving  to 
the  lessons  a  personal  and  vital  inter- 
est. A  more  thorough .  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  our  government  is 
thus  being  imparted.  The  wisdom 
of  this  course  is  self-evident,  because 
in  the  last  analysis,  good  citizens  are 
patriotic,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  in  the  future,  we  shall  talk 
less  of  teaching  patriotism  and  more 
of  teaching  good  citizenship,  for  the 
reason  that  patriotism  is  an  emotion 
and  citizenship  is  a  practice.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  teach  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  or  c-a-t  spells  cat,  or  that 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes,  that  a  straight  line 
is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  These  are  direct  and  positive 
facts,  capable  of  only  one  interpreta- 
tion. The  problem  is  to  reduce  patri- 
otism, which  is  very  largely  a  mental 
state,  to  terms  which  are  concrete. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  one 
of  the  promises  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Lawrence  Plan — ^that  it  would 
result  in  the  presentation  of  a  system 
which  would  be  universally  applicable 
— ^has  not  yet  been  redeemed. 

In  a  book  entitled  "Our  Schools  in 
Wartime — and  After"  by  Dr.  Arthur 
D.  Dean,  professor  of  vocational  edu- 
cation,   Teachers'    College,    Columbia 


University,  the  statement  is  made 
that  "out  of  the  war  we  are  going  to 
have  a  new  spirit  and  method  in  edu- 
cation". What  is  this  new  spirit  and 
method  and  where  are  we  to  look  for 
its  manifestation?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  in  Dr.  Dean's 
volume.  It  is  true  that  he  aims  to 
point  out  new  responsibilities  and 
new  opportunities  for  making  schools 
of  more  service  in  the  community 
life,  but  he  does  not  present  a  definite 
program  for  reconstruction.  Instead, 
we  find  four  pages  of  sentences  fol- 
lowed up  by  interrogation  marks,  a 
few  examples  being  as  follows: 

What  of  the  contribution  of  the  schools 
after  the  war?  Should  not  the  schools  then 
center  their  aims  and  methods  on  making 
democracy  safe  for  the  world? 

If  the  people  themselves  are  to  be  masters, 
must  they  not  be  provided  with  an  education 
for  making  mastership? 

Is  it  not  well  for  us  to  examine  our  present 
schools  to  determine  whether  they  are  making 
a  democracy  which  will  be  safe  for  the  world? 

Have  we  a  system  of  education  which  actu- 
ally gives  an  opportunity  for  every  child  to 
make  the  most  of  himself? 

What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  fulfilling 
the  national  obligation  to  teach  the  stranger 
within  our  gates  our  language,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  forms  of  our  civic  life? 

Are  the  disciplinary  methods  of  the  teach- 
ers and  the  general  internal  management  of 
the  schools  such  as  will  develop  among  pupils 
a  democracy  which  is  safe  even  in  the  school- 
room? 

With  Professor  Hart  asserting 
that  no  system  of  teaching  patriotism 
now  exists;  with  Professor  Dean 
presenting  a  multitude  of  unanswered 
questions  as  the  summary  of  his 
ideas;  and  with  $5,000  expended  for 
a  year's  experiment  at  Lawrence 
without  producing  a  program  which 
can  be  applied  in  tangible  manner  to 
other  localities,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  educators  themselves  had  not  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  teaching  patri- 
otism. 

There  is  no  occasion,  however,  for 
pessimism.     Constructive  minds  are 
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at  work.  A  new  volume  by  Grace  A. 
Turkington,  entitled  ''My  Country: 
A  text-book  in  civics  and  patriotism 
for  young  Americans",  which  has 
been  inspired  by  ''a  desire  to  meet 
the  needs  of  to-day",  makes  a  strong 
appeal  because  of  its  practical  value. 
It  clothes  the  dry  bones  of  civics  with 
fiesh  and  blood  and  makes  the  study 
a  vital,  living  thing.  It  presents  and 
suggests  facts  and  methods  whereby 
the  mind  of  the  child  can  be  trained 
in  the  direction  of  good  citizenship. 
Abandoning  entirely  all  rhetorical 
and  platitudinous  appeals  for  patri- 
otism, it  tells  the  pupil  that  the  man 
who  cheats  a  city  is  as  venal  as  the 
burglar  who  robs  a  bank;  that  the 
official  who  fails  to  properly  admin- 
ister his  public  trust  ought  not  to  be 
retained  in  office;  and  that  civic 
indifference  is  a  neglect  of  the  highest 
obligation  of  citizenship. 

Other  books  along  the  same  lines, 
just  published,  are  of  equal 
importance.  ''A  Course  in  Citizen- 
ship and  Patriotism"  has  for  its 
theme  the  development  of  citizenship 
governed  by  good-will  and  manifested 
through  service;  while  "Civics  for 
New  Americans"  is  a  text-book  for 
the  foreign-born  newcomer  who 
wishes  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
government  of  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. These  are  books  that  will  im- 
prove municipal  administration  every- 
where, elevate  the  personnel  of  city, 
state,  and  national  legislatures  to  a 
higher  plane;  and,  what  is  most  im- 
portant, ultimately  lessen  the  present 
unduly  large  proportion  of  non-voters. 
Patriotism  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
highly  developed  when  our  citizenship 
is  made  more  perfect  and  when  the 
administrators  of  government  are  in- 
spired by  the  highest  ideals.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  result 
can  be  achieved.    The  sporadic  efforts 


of  the  past  are  now  being  made 
universal,  and  the  impulse  to  the 
movement  which  is  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  war  is  worth  all  the  cost 
of  that  great  struggle. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  the  times  is  an  awakened  interest 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  On  this  subject  I  can  speak 
with  definite  knowledge.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  could  transform  the 
forbidding  technicalities  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  something  easily 
learned,  the  experiment  might  result 
in  a  greater  familiarity  with  the 
document  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  its  principles  and  ideals  were 
either  totally  unknown  or  vaguely 
understood.  The  result  was  the  writ- 
ing and  publication  of  "A  Catechism 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States",  in  which  the  provisions  of 
our  great  charter  of  liberty  were  set 
forth  in  the  familiar,  simple  form  of 
questions  and  answers.  The  "Cate- 
chism" was  instantly  and  tremendous- 
ly successful.  When  Dr.  Frank  Crane 
used  it  as  a  topic  for  one  of  his 
syndicated  editorials,  over  4,500  in- 
dividual letters  making  requests  for 
copies  were  received  by  the  organiza- 
tion which  issued  the  pamphlet.  It 
has  gone  into  innumerable  high  and 
grade  schools  and  is  proving  most 
effective  in  naturalization  classes.  It 
is  significant  and  encouraging  to  note 
that  hundreds  of  requests  were  re- 
ceived from  children  whose  parents 
are  of  foreign  birth,  while  the  letters 
from  adult  aliens  who  desired  to 
become  citizens  were  almost  pathetic 
in  their  crudely  expressed  apprecia- 
tion of  a  method  which  afforded  them 
their  first  opportunity  -to  learn  the 
Constitution.  In  fact,  the  demand 
has  been  so  great  that  nearly  100,000 
copies  have  already  been  printed  and 
distributed,   including  an  edition  of 
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10,000  in  Yiddish.  This  experience 
with  the  "Catechism"  demonstrates 
that  people  are  really  anxious  to  be- 
come intelligently  patriotic ;  and  sure- 
ly there  can  be  no  more  effective  way 
of  combating  Bolshevism  than  by  lay- 
ing a  broad  foundation  of  knowledge 
concerning  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  teach- 
ing patriotism  through  books,  we 
find  a  striking  analogy  in  the  fact 
that  religion  is  taught  from  the  Bible. 
The  circulation  of  the  Bible  is  enor- 
mous. Last  year  the  American  Bible 
Society  printed  and  distributed  4,000,- 
000  copies  in  the  United  States  alone. 
This  society,  with  an  annual  endow- 
ment of  only  $75,000  spends  from 
$750,000  to  $900,000  each  year  for 
Bible  distribution,  the  money  being 
contributed  by  those  who  believe  that 
they  are  aiding  in  moral  development. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 180,000  ministers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  constantly 
preaching  religion  from  Biblical  texts. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  a  Christian 
nation. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  Bible  of 
Patriotism,  unless  it  be  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  4,000 
copies  of  that  document  were  printed 
and  distributed  last  year.  The  igno- 
rance regarding  our  Constitution  is 
appalling  and  is  not  confined  to  the 
illiterate  and  the  foreign-bom.  This 
is  not  surprising,  because  people  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
something  which  is  rarely  brought  to 
their  attention.  When  the  realization 
of  popular  ignorance  and  indifference 
is  driven  into  the  consciousness  of 
men  who  are  both  patriotic  and 
wealthy,  and  who  must  realize  that 
patriotism  is  as  essential  to  our 
national  welfare  as  religion,  there 
ought  to  be  no  lack  of  funds  to  incul- 


cate patriotism  through  knowledge  of 
the  Constitution.  Someone  with  au- 
thority and  experience  should  write 
a  Bible  of  Patriotism,  laying  down  the 
golden  rule  of  civic  conduct  and 
teaching  political  righteousness 
through  parable  and  precept.  The 
foundation  of  such  a  book  would,  of 
course,  be  the  Constitution  in  its 
literal  text,  together  with  its  presen- 
tation in  the  more  digestible  form  of 
questions  and  answers;  and  it  should 
also  contain  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysburg,  which  in  this  new  Bible 
would  be  a  parallel  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  If,  more  than  this,  each 
one  of  the  180,000  ministers  could  be 
induced  to  frequently  expound  and 
elaborate  a  text  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  could  revolutionize  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  country.  As 
the  circulation  of  the  printed  word 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  spoken 
word,  so  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to 
print  and  circulate  the  Constitution. 
It  must  be  explained  and  taught, 
until  it  literally  becomes  as  familiar 
as  the  Bible.  Patriotism  would  then 
be  a  substantial  part  of  our  daily 
lives. 

The  value  of  the  spoken  word  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  the  school- 
teacher. Books  play  their  part  in  the 
inculcation  of  patriotism  but  personal 
equation  is,  after  all,  the  impelling 
force.  It  is  the  interpretation  of 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country"  which 
sinks  deep  into  the  youthful  mind. 
It  is  what  the  teacher  says  which 
impresses  the  pupil,  far  more  than  the 
formal  and  cold  type  of  the  text-book. 
The  federal  Bureau  of  Education 
shows  appreciation  of  this  fact  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
a  vitalized  plan  for  teaching  civics; 
but  the  task  of  selecting  teachers  and 
the  still  more  important  duty  of  see- 
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in^r  that  patriotism  is  rightly  taught, 
rests  with  each  community.  Thou- 
sands of  teachers  have  done  more  to 
make  patriotic  citizens  out  of  the 
childroi  entrusted  to  their  care  than 
aU  the  books  ever  written.  They 
have  been  imbued  with  intense  patri- 
otism, with  high  ideals,  with  clear 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  American 
institutions  and  ideals,  and  they  have 
imparted  this  knowledge  to  others. 
The  stimulus  which  they  have  givm 
toward  national  patriotism  is  beyond 
calculation.  They  need  books  and  the 
childroi  need  books,  to  supply  the 
foundation  of  intelligent  patriotism, 
but  it  is  not  through  books  alone  that 


the  soul  of  the  child  is  reached  or  the 
way  of  the  foreign-bom  made  easy. 
It  is  through  the  teachers,  and  upon 
them  the  future  of  our  country  de- 
pends. 


Our  Schools  in  Wartime — and  After.  By 
Arthur  D.  Dean.    Ginn  and  Co: 

My  Country.  By  Grace  A.  Turkln^ton. 
Ginn  and  Co. 

A  Course  in  Citlsenship  and  Patriotism. 
Revised  edition.  By  Ella  Lsrman  Cabot,  Fan- 
nie Fern  Andrews,  F'anny  R  Coe,  BCabel  Hill, 
and  Mary  McSldmmon;  introduction  by  WU- 
Uam  Howard  Taft.     Houghton  Mifflin  Ca 

Civics  for  New  Americans.  By  BCabel  Hill 
and  Philip  Davis.     Houghton  Mifflin  Ca 

A  Catechism  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  By  Henry  LJtchfleld  WesL 
National  Security  Lieague. 

The  Liberty  Reader.  By  Bernard  Bf.  Sheri- 
dan.    Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  and  Co. 

The  American's  Creed  and  Its  Meaning. 
By  Matthew  Page  Andrews.  Doubleday  Page 
and  Co. 
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A  PiEAN  TO  DR.  VAN  DYKE 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

IF  anybody  in  this  restless  world 
keeps  up  the  habit — the  good  old 
habit— of  insisting  on  having  a  quiet 
hour  every  day  (our  f  riends,  the  Eng- 
lish, no  longer  do  it — they  fill  that 
quiet  hour  with  tea) — let  him  put 
"The  Valley  of  Vision"  among  his 
books  of  meditation.  It  is  not  a  vol- 
ume written  down  to  anybody,  or  up 
to  anybody,  but  it  is  a  book  for  the 
lover  of  good  technical  style,  as  well 
as  for  the  dreamer,  the  thinker,  for 
the  reader  who  delights  in  observing 
the  spirit  of  life  in  its  best  manifes- 
tations; and  among  these  best  mani- 
festations are  the  delicious  ironies  of 
life  which  Henry  van  Dyke  catches  as 
a  boy  with  a  net  stops  the  butterflies. 
The  prevalent  vice  of  too  many  books 
today  is  that  they  cannot  be  read  a 
second  time;  and  the  reflection  of  this 


vice  is  found  in  ourselves,  that  we 
have  got  out  of  the  habit  of  reading 
anything  a  second  time  except  a  book 
of  quotations.  But  one  can  read 
Henry  van  Dyke's  "The  Valley  of 
Vision"  many  times. 

"Why  The  VaUey  of  Vision'?"  is 
the  question,  to  which  the  author  an- 
swers: "The  mountain-top  is  the 
place  of  outlook  over  the  earth  and 
the  sea.  But  it  is  in  the  valley  of  suf- 
fering, endurance,  and  self-sacriflce 
that  the  deepest  visions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life  come  to  us."  The  verbal 
expression  of  dreams,  meditations, 
and  observations  admirably  suits  each 
theme.  Take  the  "Antwerp  Road: 
October,  1914" ;  it  has  all  the  delicacy 
and  strength  of  a  perfect  etching.  If 
it  were  written  in  French,  it  would 
alone  have  secured  the  author  a  place 
among  the  flrst  of  the  stylists.  Al- 
most the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  exquisite  'The  Broken  Soldier 
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and  "The  Maid  of  France".  They  are 
as  perfect  in  English  as  anything  of 
de  Maupassant  is  in  French;  and  as 
clearly  cut  and  sympathetic  and 
human  as  Balzac's  "Messe  de  TAth^e". 
There  is,  perhaps,  more  of  a  touch  of 
Coppte  than  of  de  Maupassant — it  is 
useless  to  make  comparison  with  the 
English  makers  of  this  genre,  for 
there  is  no  other  man  writing  in  Eng- 
land or  America  who  can  dream  and 
meditate  and  reveal  his  meditation 
and  experiences  through  the  veil  of  a 
poetic  mist  which  cannot  be  defined 
in  ordinary  words.  The  influence  of 
Novalis,  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  may 
explain  it  to  the  professional  student 
of  comparative  literature;  but,  after 
all,  nothing  can  really  explain  it  ex- 
cept the  unusual  temperament  of  the 
author. 

"The  Hearing  Ear*'  and  "A  Classic 
Instance"  will  probably  appeal  most 
to  the  reader  of  culture  and  common 
sense;  and  they  ought  to  be  put  into 
pamphlets  and  served  to  the  hysterical 
and  thoughtless  in  all  the  states  of 
our  union  that  proposed  to  drive  out 
of  our  higher  schools  the  German  lan- 
guage and  the  best  German  literature. 
If  patriotism  is  sometimes  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels,  patriotism  often 
becomes  a  dangerous  stimulant  to  the 
weak-minded  and  to  those  who  desire 
to  conceal  their  own  lack  of  loyal  con- 
victions by  the  loudness  of  their 
shrieks.  Upon  the  too-fervent  icono- 
clasts Henry  van  Dyke  pours  a  cool- 
ing stream  in  "The  Hearing  Ear". 
The  dialogue  among  the  three  young 
men — ^American  boys  from  the  region 
of  Philadelphia — in  the  dugout  "some- 
where in  France",  is  done  convinc- 
ingly; it  is  life,  movement,  truth  to 
nature  itself,  and  quite  as  good  as  the 
few  skilful  strokes  with  which  Henry 
van  Dyke  draws  the  interior  of  a  habi- 
tation in  the  trenches,  as  such  an  in- 


terior has  never  been  drawn  before. 

'*IxK>k  here",  said  Phipps-Herrlck.  ••you 
admit  that  modem  education  must  be  useful? 
Well,  there  won't  be  any  more  use  for  Qer- 
man,  because  we  are  going  to  shut  Germany 
out  of  the  International  trades-union.  She 
has  betrayed  the  principles  of  the  new  era. 
We  are  going  to  boycott  her." 

••Won't  that  be  rather  difficult?"  queried 
Mitchell,  shaking  his  head.  ''Seventy  or 
eighty  million  people — ^hard  to  shut  them  out 
of  the  world,  eh?" 

"Nonsense,  dear  Phil,"  drawled  Rosen- 
laube;  "it  will  be  easy  enough.  But  I  don't 
agree  with  Phipps-Herrick  about  the  reason 
or  method.  We  are  going  to  have  a  new  era 
after  the  war.  But  it  will  not  be  a  utili- 
tarian age.  It  will  be  a  return  to  beauty 
and  form  and  culture — not  with  a  'k*.  First 
of  all,  we  are  going  to  kill  a  great  many 
Germans.  Then  we  are  going  to  Berlin  to 
knock  down  all  the  ugly  statues  in  the 
Sieges-Allee  and  smash  the  parvenu  German 
Empire.  Then  we  shall  have  a  new  age  on 
classic  lines.  People  will  still  use  French 
and  English  and  Italian  because  there  is 
some  beauty  in  those  languages.  But  nobody 
outside  of  Germany  will  speak  or  read  Ger- 
man. It  is  a  barbarous  tongue — shapeless 
and  hideous — used  by  barbarians  who  gobble 
and  snort  when  they  talk.  Sorry  for  Kant 
and  Goethe  and  Heine  and  all  that  crowd, 
but  their  time  is  up;  they've  got  to  go  out 
with  their  beastly  language." 

To  which  Mitchell,  the  man  in  the 
minority,  replies: 

"Why  should  I  throw  away  something  that 
has  been  useful  to  me,  and  may  be  again? 
Why  forget  the  little  German  that  I  know 
and  bum  my  Gk>ethe  and  refuse  to  listen  to 
Beethoven's  music?    I  won't  do  It,  that's  all." 

And  he  shows  later  that  he  was 
right.  How  he  shows  this-^— the  de- 
scription of  the  creeping  of  the  three 
into  No  Man's  Land  is  a  living  pic- 
ture— leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
No  further  argument  is  needed;  and 
it  ought  to  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Ob- 
scurantism forever. 

''A  Classic  Instance"  begins  with 
the  assertion  by  Hardman,  ''lean, 
eager,  absolute,  a  fanatic  in  modern- 
ity" ;  he  has  been  brought  up  at  Kiel — 
''the  only  place",  he  adds,  "where  they 
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really  understood  metallurgy."  Hard- 
man  not  only  represents  the  modem 
German  spirit,  but  that  reaction 
against  beauty  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit  in  favor  of  a 
mongrel  efficiency  which  the  tongues 
of  the  foolish,  not  speaking  in  Ger- 
man, are  telling  us  we  must  learn 
from  the  Germans. 

A  prime  quality  of  foolishness  is  its 
constant  change  from  conservatism  to 
radicalism;  it  knows  no  medium;  no 
juste  milieu;  it  will  not  wait  for  the 
pendulum  to  swing;  it  pushes  it •  vio- 
lently from  right  to  left.  Before  this 
war  that  professional  educator  was 
cursed  who  did  not  bow  his  head  in 
reverence  to  German  philosophies,  al- 
though Germany  had  become  notori- 
ously the  least  clear-thinking  of  na- 
tions; it  had  left  clarity  of  thought 
with  the  French  as  a  compensation  for 
Alsace-Lorraine.  And  this  lack  of  clar- 
ity, which  was  replaced  by  meticu- 
lous research,  resulted  in  a  perfection 
of  the  study  of  words  and  of  outward 
forms  which  enabled  the  Germans  to 
make  great  contributions  to  science, 
especially  to  philology.  Nobody  can 
deny  this,  and  nobody  ought  to  deny 
it.  If  we  attempt  to  deny  it  now,  we 
simply  admit  that  before  this  war  we 
were  stupid  sheep  following  a  vicious 
bell-wether  who  deceived  us;  but  let 
that  pass.  I  shall  not  quote  from  ''A 
Classic  Instance".  It  ought  to  be  read 
by  the  kind  of  people  who  refuse  to 
read  books  that  they  do  not  own.  It 
might  even  convert  the  more  ignorant 
of  the  cultured  from  the  fads  of  that 
New  Era  which  they  are  beginning  to 
acclaim  today,  with  as  little  thought 
or  intelligence  as  they  acclaimed  the 
divinity  of  Richard  Strauss,  and  of 
Hamack,  and  of  Sudermann  and 
Hauptmann.  a  few  years  ago.  I  re- 
gret that  I  may  not  have  more  space 
to  point  out,  not  to  interpret — Henry 


van  Dyke's  purity  of  style  and  direct- 
ness of  thought  needs  no  interpreta- 
tion— ^but  to  emphasize  the  n^d  of 
such  a  sane  and  beautiful  book  in 
times  such  as  these  when  we  are  all 
rather  puzzled,  and  need  to  have  our 
attention  drawn  to  the  immortality  of 
beauty,  and  the  beauty  of  immortality. 


The    Valley    of    Vision.      By    Henry    van 
Dyke.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


DICKENS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 
By  Henry  Litchfield  West 

A  LABOR  of  love,  extending  over 
many  years,  has  enabled  Mr. 
Ley  to  collect,  classify,  and  publish  a 
wealth  of  information  relating  to  the 
friends  of  Charles  Dickens.  His  book 
is  a  monument  to  well  directed  and 
intelligent  industry  and  enthusiasm. 
It  presents  a  stage  crowded  with  the 
notable  people  to  whom  Dickens  wrote, 
with  whom  he  talked,  and  among 
whom  he  lived;  but  so  skilfully  has 
Mr.  Ley  done  his  work  that  these 
people  seem  to  be  endowed,  even  in 
the  printed  pages,  with  flesh  and  blood 
and  living  souls.  It  is  this  fact  which 
makes  the  volume  more  than  a  mere 
complement  to  Forster's  "Life  of 
Dickens".  It  is  a  distinctive  contri- 
bution and  is  worthy  of  a  niche  in 
any  library  where  Dickens  holds  a 
place  of  honor. 

Inspired  by  a  desire  to  show  the 
magnetism  of  Dickens's  personality, 
"which  attracted  to  him  so  many  of 
the  brilliant  men  and  women  of  the 
time,  and  won  for  him  their  whole- 
hearted friendship",  Mr.  Ley  has 
gathered  from  every  conceivable 
source  an  immense  amount  of  personal 
material,  nearly  all  of  which  has  a 
decided  literary  value.  Even  the  triv- 
ialities are  interesting  because  they 
illustrate  some  characteristic  of  Dick- 
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ens  or  of  his  friends.  The  latter,  by 
the  way»  were  abnost  as  innumerable 
as  the  stars  in  heaven.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  man  was  ever  surrounded 
by  such  a  circle;  certainly  no  one  ever 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  friendship 
so  voluminous  and  convincing  as  the 
one  which  Mr.  Ley  has  compiled. 

No  one  can  read  the  volume  without 
being  impressed,  first  of  all,  with  the 
wonderful  personnel  of  the  Victorian 
era  in  which  Dickens  lived.  Thackeray, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Ma- 
cready,  Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Bulwer  Lytton,  John  Leech,  Landor, 
Tom  Hood,  Wilkie  Collins,  Edmund 
Yates — ^with  all  these,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  other  men  and  women  of 
distinction,  Dickens  enjoyed  a  friend- 
ship which  was  mutual;  and  while 
there  is  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  to 
make  Dickens  the  sun  around  which 
the  others  revolved  as  lesser  lumina- 
ries, Mr.  Ley  does  not  lack  discrimi- 
nation. For  instance,  when  comparing 
Browning  and  Dickens,  he  says  that 
''one  was  a  cultured  man  and  the  other 
had  no  learning  at  all".  He  has  also 
been  judicial  in  the  treatment  of  the 
episode  in  which  Edmund  Yates  was 
the  chief  figure,  and  which  led  to  the 
long  estrangement  between  Thackeray 
and  Dickens.  The  latter  had  inter- 
fered without  warrant  in  a  club 
quarrel  between  Thackeray  and  Yates, 
and  Mr.  Ley  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  course  which  Dickens 
pursued.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
there  was  a  reconciliation  a  few  days 
before  Thackeray  died,  because 
Thackeray  had  been  a  staunch  friend 
of  Dickens,  had  been  a  welcome  visi- 
tor at  his  house,  and  having  in  some 
way  made  Dickens  happy  "a  long  way 
from  home",  had  been  given  an  auto- 
graph copy  of  "A  Christmas  Carol". 
This  book  was  lator  purcha9ed  by 
Queen  Victoria, 


Mr.  Ley's  work  is  not  confined  to 
those  whose  names  are  "household 
words".  There  are  chapters  devoted 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  to  whom 
"David  Copperfield"  was  dedicated; 
to  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  whose 
name  appears  on  the  dedication  page 
of  "Pickwick";  to  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutt^  to  whom  a  like  honor  was  paid 
in  connection  with  "Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit";  and  to  Lady  Blessington,  Mary 
Boyle,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  "the  best- 
loved  friend  Dickens  ever  had",  and 
many  others.  These  chapters,  deal- 
ing with  comparatively  ui^mown  per- 
sons, are  full  of  interest  and  demon- 
strate the  catholicity  of  the  book.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  "Dickens 
circle"  consisted  mainly  of  authors, 
artists,  actors,  and  lawyers.  "There 
is  one  class",  says  Mr.  Ley,  "that 
scarcely  ever  found  a  place  within  his 
circle.  I  mean  the  politicians."  Dick- 
ens, it  seems,  "had  a  contempt  for 
Parliament  and  its  heroes".  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  political  atmosphere 
would  be  utterly  foreign  to  the  book 
and  would  destroy  the  literary  quality 
which  is  its  charm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  present  many  of  the 
incidents  which'  reveal  Dickens's 
character,  and  especially  to  reprint 
the  details  of  his  friendship  with 
Irving,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  and  other  American  au- 
thors. His  relations  with  these  men 
were  so  cordial  and  their  reception  of 
him  was  so  hearty  and  sincere,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  Dickens 
should  have  displayed  so  much  spleen 
in  his  "American  notes".  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  afterward 
felt  that  he  had  been  unduly  critical. 
Lord  Macaulay,  by  the  way,  declined 
to  review  this  book.  "It  seems  to  me 
to  be  on  the  whole  a  failure,"  he  wrote, 
and  he  added  that  it  wa9  vulgar  and 
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flippant,  frivolous  and  dull.  This  is  a 
case  where  Mr.  Ley  prints  the  fact  as 
he  finds  it;  another  instance  being  the 
uncharitable  criticisms  uttered  by  the 
Reverend  W.  H.  Brookfield,  whose 
wife  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
woman  to  whom  Thackeray  wrote 
some  of  the  most  delightful  letters 
ever  penned.  • 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  worthy  of 
all  commendation.  It  appeals  to  every 
lover  of  Dickens;  but  its  influence 
will  not  be  confined  to  this  narrow 
limit.  The  whole  world  will  be  richer 
and  better  for  its  splendid  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a  circle  of  friend- 
ships more  precious  than  gold  could 
buy. 


The    Dickens    Circle.      By  J.    W.    T.    Ley. 
E.   P.   Dutfon   and  Co. 


THE  STORY  OF  IRELAND 
By  Frank  DUnot 

THE  difficulty  of  all  who  desire  to 
secure  a  perspective  of  the  Irish 
question  is  to  get  before  them  a  wide- 
visioned  philosophic  presentation  of 
facts  regarding  the  Irish  people. 
Storms  of  prejudice  are  sweeping  over 
multitudes  who,  while  desiring  to 
form  a  correct  judgment,  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  essential  points  in 
the  great  controversy.  Warre  B. 
Wells  has  written  a  book  which,  while 
it  is  called  "The  Life  of  John  Red- 
mond", is  in  reality  the  clear-cut 
human  story  of  Ireland — a  story 
which  will  make  the  heart  of  every 
Irishman  beat  a  little  faster,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  be  read  with  profit 
and  without  any  resentment  by  every 
British  opponent  of  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
Mr.  Wells  has  accomplished  a  remark- 
able achievement  which  will  give  the 
cause  of  Ireland  a  hundred  times  more 
help  than  the  fervid  exaggerations  of 


those  who  hate  England  rather  more 
than  they  love  Ireland.  With  a  pref- 
ace which  makes  historically  dear  the 
history  of  Ireland  till  recent  times, 
Mr.  Wells  proceeds  to  etch  in  the 
picture  of  Irish  affairs  up  till  the 
death  of  Mr.  Redmond — ^which  marked 
the  close  of  an  epoch.  The  book  is  a 
history,  but  it  is  also  that  story  of  a 
great  human  soul,  portrayed  faith- 
fully with  its  limitations  as  well  as 
with  its  nobility. 

How  John  Redmond,  a  young  Irish 
gentleman,  entered  politics,  how  he 
forsook  the  chances  of  money-making 
and  personal  comfort,  how  he  went  to 
prison  for  his  principles,  how  in  later 
years  by  shrewd  and  courageous 
statesmanship  he  piloted  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  to  passage  through  the  Brit- 
ish Houses  of  Parliament — all  these 
things  are  set  out  with  moderation 
and  lucidity.  The  changing  tides  in 
Ireland  during  the  past  half-dozen 
years  are  described  with  a  carefulness 
and  lack  of  heat  particularly  valuable 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  pathetic,  from  the  Irish- 
man's point  of  view,  in  the  way  that 
John  Redmond  had  to  fight  not  only 
Liberal  leaders  and  Conservative  lead- 
ers in  England  but  also  leading  Irish- 
men, Irish  Unionists,  Irish  Extrem- 
ists, and  Irishmen  who  seceded  from 
his  own  party  and  established  factions 
of  their  own. 

There  are  in  the  book  reasoned 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Redmond,  but  there 
is  no  impugning  of  his  sincerity,  his 
courage,  his  absolute  devotion  to  what 
he  regarded  as  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland.  As  a  character  sketch  of  a 
great  man,  it  is  worthy  of  comparison 
in  human  interest  with  Macaulay's 
study  of  William  III,  or  Emerson's 
description  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
All  through,  Mr.  Wells  plays  on  the 
temperament  and  personality  of  John 
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Redmond.  He  could  have  chosen  no 
more  effective  way  of  telling  the  re- 
cent story  of  Ireland.  Those  who 
without  full  knowledge  decry  the  Irish 
leader  may  read  this  book  with  much 
profit.  Here  is  a  passage  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

The  period  of  his  leadership  of  the  Par- 
liamentary party  was  a  period  of  emancipa- 
tion for  Ireland.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  land  war,  and  the  final  re- 
covery of  the  land  by  the  people  in  the  suc- 
cessive Land  Purchase  Acts ;  of  the  measures 
for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  such 
as  the  Laborers  Act,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board ;  of  the  grant  of  autonomy  in^  local 
affairs  by  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act;  of  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  the  removal  of  long- 
standing and  serious  Roman  Catholic  educa- 
tional difflcultles  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  University  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wells  deals  sympathetically 
with  the  rise  of  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment and  explains  it  in  illuminating 
fashion.  There  is  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  this  in  which  I  do  not 
think  he  would  be  adequate  if  he  were 
presenting  the  whole  case  with  regard 
to  England  and  Ireland:  because  he 
makes  only  incidental  references  to 
the  rebellion  of  1916,  slides  over  the 
hundreds  of  deaths  caused  by  it,  and 
emphasizes  only  the  mistake  made  by 
the  British  in  the  military  execution 
of  a  handful  of  the  ringleaders.  He 
entirely  ignores  the  effect  produced  on 
British  democracy  by  this  attempt  of 
Irish  Extremists  to  stab  England  in 
the  back  while  she  was  fighting  for 
life  or  death  in  the  greatest  war  of 
history.  The  historical  student  must 
know  these  things  and  get  them  in 
their  proper  proportion,  in  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  Ireland  and  England. 
This  passage,  however,  is  but  inciden- 
tal, and  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of 
serious  criticism  in  connection  with 
any  book  written  by  an  Irishman 
about  the  Irish.     The  book  remains 


a  masterpiece  of  biography;  it  tells 
dramatically  and  faithfully  the  story 
of  ''the  fine  figure  of  a  great  Irish 
gentleman  who  played  for  a  high  stake 
gallantly  and  lost  without  dishonor". 


The  Life  of  John  Redmond.    By  Warre  B. 
Wells.     George  H.   Doran  Comi>any. 


UNDERSTANDING  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

By  Le  Roy  Jejfera 

OF  foremost  importance  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  are  our  national 
parks  and  monuments.  Every  one  has 
its  distinctive  and  unrivaled  features, 
some  are  becoming  world-famous. 
Many  people  have  visited  one  or  two, 
but  there  are  few  who  have  ac- 
quaintance with  all  of  them.  Sooner 
or  later  we  as  a  nation  are  destined 
to  awaken  to  their  value  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  book  will  materially 
hasten  that  time. 

This  comprehensive  account  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  all  who  would 
visit  our  grandest  scenery  with  an 
understanding  appreciation.  Mr.  Yard 
is  especially  interested  in  educating 
the  reader  to  a  popular  scientific 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  geo- 
logical aspects  of  scenery.  He  believes 
that  anyone  will  find  more  lasting 
reward  from  our  finest  mountains  and 
canyons  if  he  knows  something  about 
the  way  in  which  they  were  formed 
and  if,  in  a  measure,  he  realizes  the 
periods  of  time  represented  in  their 
formation.  He  would  add  intellectual 
pleasure  to  the  emotional  enjoyment 
of  scenery.  We  find  his  account 
especially  interesting  because  it  is 
thoroughly  individual  and  not  a  repe- 
tition of  other  descriptions. 

The  author  gathers  the  parks  into 
general  groups — ^the  granite,  the 
volcanic,  the  sedimentary,  the  Grand 
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Canyon  and  our  National  Monuments. 
After  outlining  the  general  charac- 
teriatics  of  a  group  he  describes  each 
of  its  members,  giving  its  history,  its 
distinctive  features,  and  its  most 
beautiful  objects,  together  with  much 
practical  information  for  the  visitor. 
Writing  first  of  Yosemite,  the  incom- 
parable, he  accepts  the  conclusions  of 
F.  E.  Matthes  who  has  made  the 
most  recent  geological  studies  of  the 
valley.  It  is  believed  that  the  Merced 
River  cut  through  the  granite  to 
nearly  its  present  level,  and  that  at  a 
later  date  glacial  erosion  completed 
the  work  by  widening  and  deepening 
the  valley.  In  the  proposed  Roose- 
velt National  Park  in  California  is 
included  much  of  our  finest  and 
grandest  scenery.  Enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  where  are  found  the  world's 
largest  and  oldest  trees,  it  will  in- 
clude the  famous  Kings  and  Kern 
River  regions  with  their  unequaled 
canyons,  and  the  rugged  mountains 
along  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
which  culminate  in  Mount  Whitney 
14,502  feet.  The  new  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Park,  the  first  of  several  which 
should  ultimately  be  created  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  as  yet  set 
aside  only  public  lands,  for  Lafay- 
ette was  purchased  from  private 
owners  by  public-spirited  citizens  and 
presented  to  the  nation.  In  whatever 
part  of  the  country  they  may  be 
located,  our  most  perfect  examples  of 
beautiful  scenery  should  be  publicly 
protected  from  commercial  ruination. 
One  of  the  important  services  that 
national  parks  are  rendering  to  man 
is  the  preservation  of  animal  life. 
Practically  all  our  wild  animals  have 
been  misjudged  because  we  have 
hunted  them  with  a  gun.  When  they 
are  afforded  protection  by  law,  as  in 


the  Yellowstone,  they  appear  very 
differently  to  man  and  are  found  to 
be  peaceable  and  sometimes  almost 
inclined  to  be  social.  None  of  them 
attack  human  beings  unless  they  be- 
lieve they  are  in  danger.  Removal 
of  the  fear  of  death  by  man  causes 
as  great  a  change  in  the  animal,  as 
does  true  respect  for  the  value  of  life 
and  its  right  to  manifestation  in  the 
man. 

Of  world-wide  importance  was  the 
long-continued  effort  resulting  in  the 
recent  creation  of  our  newest  park, 
the  Grand  Canyon.  Unique  among  the 
world's  geological  wonders,  and  scen- 
icaUy  inmieasurably  beyond  all  other 
canyons,  it  would  seem  that  there 
should  have  been  no  question  about  its 
proper  preservation  and  development 
by  the  government.  It  has,  however, 
taken  thirty-three  years  of  work  to 
overcome  private  interests,  politics, 
and  government  inertia.  Instead  of 
an  area  befitting  the  importance  of 
the  canyon,  its  friends  have  had  to 
accept  boundaries  which  follow  far  too 
closely  the  rim  of  the  canyon.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  undeveloped  scenic 
region  of  our  country  is  located  along 
the  northern  rim,  which  is  as  yet 
practically  inaccessible  to  people  in 
general. 

Among  the  National  Monuments 
Zion  Canyon  in  southwestern  Utah  is 
easily  the  most  wonderful.  When  the 
scenic  importance  of  the  region  is 
realized  it  should  become  a  national 
park,  for  it  combines  splendid  canyon 
and  mountain  scenery  with  marvelous 
coloring  and  sculpture.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  region  all  support 
should  be  given  the  movement  to  con- 
struct a  road  from  Mesa  Verde  in 
southwestern  Colorado  to  the  Natural 
Bridges,  Monument  Valley,  the  Rain- 
bow Natural  Bridge,  the  north  side  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  and  Zion  Canyon. 
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Sections  are  alr^dy  in  local  use,  but 
this  southwestern  wonderland  is  as 
yet  generally  inaccessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. No  one  who  intends  to  visit  our 
scenic  regions  can  afford  to  miss  read- 
ing this  book. 


The  Book  of  the  National  Parks.    By  R.  S. 
Yard.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


AN  EXPLOSIVE  BOOKSHOP 
By  Edmund  Lester  Pearson 

OWEN  WISTER,  in  the  best  of  all 
college  stories — short  stories,  that 
is — told  about  a  wonderful  inn,  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  villages  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  not  too  many  para- 
sangs  from  Cambridge  to  make  it 
unattainable  by  a  wandering  under- 
graduate on  a  holiday.  A  place  of 
divine  cookery  it  was,  and  one  of  rare 
vintages,  and  precious  old  rums  and 
brandies.  (Woe  and  alas!  I  write 
on  July  1.)  Yet  it  was  elusive;  no- 
body could  declare  exactly  where  it 
lay,  and  many  a  student  saw  the  years 
pass,  and  himself  become  a  B.  A.  and 
go  out  into  the  world,  without  ever 
having  found  "The  Bird  in  Hand",— 
for  that  is  what  this  inn  was  called. 
In  some  such  tantalizing  fashion 
Christopher  Morley  has  conceived  a 
mystically  fascinating  bookshop  and 
placed  it  in  Brooklyn!  Living  on 
Manhattan  Island,  naturally  I  know 
nothing  about  Brooklyn,  except  by 
humor,  but  this  book  of  Morley's  has 
made  it  a  place  of  fearful  charm.  It 
should  not  have  been  hard,  in  writing 
"Kim",  to  have  found  romance  at  the 
headquarters  of  all  romance, — ^but  to 
find  it  in  Brooklyn!  No  more  will 
the  name  of  that  city  suggest  to  me 
overmuch  domesticity,  croquet  tourna- 
ments, and  the  kind  of  middle-aged 
respectability  which  in  men  leads  to 
the  cultivation  of  sidewhiskers.     In- 


stead, it  will  recall  streets  fancifully 
named  for  poets  and  novelists,  book 
dealers  who  invite  the  casual  customer 
to  help  eat  a  delicious  luncheon, 
assistant  book  dealers  with  beautiful 
blue  eyes  and  gleaming  silk-stock- 
inged ankles, — all  these,  and  German 
spies  and  plotters  thrown  in.  Can  it 
be  that  the  mere  East  River  separates 
us  from  so  much?  Or  is  Morley's  a 
Brooklyn  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land? 

In  this  one  book  the  author  has 
made  what  first  appeals  to  the  aver- 
age reader:  a  novel.  There  is  a  good 
story  in  it,  an  amusing,  even  exciting, 
plot  of  the  moving-picture  variety. 
(I  expect  to  see  "The  Haunted  Book- 
shop" in  the  movies.)  It  is  plain 
and  obvious  mek)drama  for  a  few 
pages,  written  with  whimsical 
chuckles  by  the  author,  who  is  quite 
aware  of  the  incongruity  of  hold-ups, 
daring  rescues,  and  thunderous  cli- 
maxes in  a  quiet  bookshop. 

Next,  the  book  is  full  of  alluring 
comments  upon  books, — ^the  author, 
even  more  than  his  book  dealer,  Roger 
Mifflin,  has  the  art  of  making  you 
think,  "There  is  a  book  I  must  read". 
And  you  jot  down  the  title.  There 
were  five  such  titles  on  a  slip  of  paper 
near  me,  before  I  was  three-quarters 
of  the  way  into  "The  Haunted  Book- 
shop". 

Finally,  the  book  abounds  with  odd 
and  unrelated  comments  upon  all  man- 
ner of  things,  and  is  delightful  for 
that  reason,  just  as  "The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy"  (which  Roger  Mifflin 
loved)  and  "The  History  of  Euro- 
pean Morals"  (which  he  undoubtedly 
loved)  are  delightful.  It  deserves  an 
index.  I  can  fancy  some  of  the 
entries :  "Boarding-house  bathtubs, 
best  time  to  use",  "Cook,  Lafcadio 
Hearn's,  anecdote  about".. 

Three  or  four  of  the  fifteen  chap- 
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ters  are  familiar  to  readers  of  The 
Bookman,  through  having  appeared 
in  its  pages.  Roger  Mifflin,  the  own- 
er of  the  traveling  book-van  of  Mor- 
ley's  'Tamassus  on  Wheels",  and  his 
wife  Helen,  reappear  in  this  story. 
New  characters  are  the  perilously 
beautiful  amateur  clerk,  Titania,  and 
Aubrey  Gilbert,  the  advertising  man, 
whose  lyric  tribute  to  Chapman's 
prunes  (page  27)  is  so  much  sheer 
joy.  Roger  Mifflin  talking  pure  liter- 
ature, rifling  the  ice-box  at  midnight, 
or  fighting  the  young  hero  is  a  brick. 
Roger  talking  politics  is  badly  askew 
— ^like  most  of  the  apologists  for  the 
pacifists.  He  laments  that  during  the 
war  ''brave  and  simple  men  walked 
in  the  horrors  of  hell",  but  he  is 
tenderly  sympathetic  toward  Henry 
Ford  and  Bertrand  Russell  whose 
counsels  would  have  left  brave  and 
simple  men  defenseless  amid  horrors. 

Two  good  touches  are  the  saving  of 
Roger,  in  the  explosion,  by  the  bul- 
wark of  "a  set  of  Trollope",  and  the 
description  of  the  impatience  of  the 
two  travelers  returning  from  Phila- 
delphia when  their  families  were  in 
danger.  They  "felt  a  personal  hatred 
of  the  brakeman  who  permitted  pas- 
sengers ...  to  straggle  leisurely 
aboard  instead  of  flogging  them  in 
with  knotted  whips". 

The  book  has  almost  made  me  de- 
cide to  venture  through  the  tube  to 
Brooklyn,  and  hunt  for  the  original 
haunted  bookshop. 


The   Haunted    Bookshop.      By    Christopher 
Morley.     Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 


THE  MAGICAL  ART  OF  THE 

MOVIE 

By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 

NOTHING   can    be    conceived    as 
more  diabolical  than  to  show  us 
the  mechanism  of  the  greatest  and 


most  idolized  illusion  of  all  history — 
the  "movie".  What  shall  be  done  with 
the  man  who  has  done  it,  and  done  it 
in  such  a  way  that  he  makes  the  dis- 
illusion as  fascinating  as  the  illusion  ? 
He  is  a  double-distilled  Prospero,  we 
think,  or  a  fantastic  Mephisto  raised 
to  the  nth  dimension.  Well,  we  have 
just  got  to  forgive  him,  that's  all. 

The  great  scamp  who  has  done  this 
is  Austin  G.  Lescarboura — in  a  book 
that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  movie 
fan  in  the  world.  It  is  called  "Behind 
the  Motion-Picture  Screen".  This  is 
a  large  book  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages,  handsomely  printed, 
typographically  attractive,  and  illus- 
trated on  nearly  every  other  page.  It 
is  the  completest  exposition  yet 
printed  of  the  moving-picture,  and 
probably  will  remain  for  some  time 
the  standard  book  on  the  great  phan- 
tom art.  If  I  called  Mr.  Lescarboura 
the  Homer  of  the  Film  or  the  Darwin 
of  the  Phantom,  I  would  only  register 
the  enthusiasm  which  roared  and 
raced  through  my  nerves,  brain,  and 
blood  in  the  delightful  hours  I  used  in 
going  through  his  book.  It  was  like 
being  taken  to  the  other  side  of  the 
moon,  or  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
sun  with  old  Promo-Demi-Panjan- 
Apollo,  and  watching  him  cook  up  the 
forms  of  life  on  the  planets. 

In  twenty-two  chapters  every  phase 
of  making  the  "movie"  is  covered. 
We  see  the  crowned  heads  of  Shadow- 
land  at  work;  we  learn  how  the  bur- 
glar walks  the  tight-rope  from  the 
Woolworth  tower  to  the  Singer  Build- 
ing without  leaving  the  studio;  how 
the  Lusitania  sinks  in  the  studio  pool ; 
how  an  automobile  climbs  steeples  and 
runs  around  the  moon;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  things  to  make  the  eye 
stick  out  and  the  hair  stand  up— that 
is,  if  you  are  a  child  like  me;  and  I 
hope  you  are. 
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The  camera  man  and  the  camera 
reporter  here  come  in  for  their  ''just 
rewards",  as  the  old  melodrama  used 
to  say.  These  men  are  in  the  thick 
of  it,  everywhere,  and  like  soldiers, 
firemen,  policemen,  and  reporters, 
must  never  know  what  it  is  ''to  lay 
down". 

The  "movie"  has  become  a  world 
within  a  world.  If  man  is  the  micro- 
cosm to  the  macrocosm,  the  world  be- 
yond the  screen  is  the  sub-microcosm. 
It  is  another  species  of  life.  Mr. 
Lescarboura  tells  us  that  the  screen 
world  is  only  in  its  infancy — ^that  the 
screenless  "movie"  is  coming,  then  the 
screenless  talking,  singing  "movie" — 
then  the  screenless  "movie"  that  will 
combine  all  the  arts  in  one.  We  await 
the  Wagner  of  phantom-land.  It  is 
a  vision  that  puts  the  aeroplane  and 
the  other  inventions  of  man  into  the 
toy  class. 

The  book  should  be  read  by  every- 
one who  enjoys  the  Art  Mysterious. 


Behind  the  Motion- Picture  Screen.  By 
Austin  O.  Liescarboura.  Scientific  American 
Publishing  Company. 


DOGS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR 
By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

SO  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  there  will  be  people  who 
like  dogs  and  people  who  do  not.  By 
the  same  token  there  will  be  people 
who  like  dog  stories  and  people  who 
are  bored  by  them,  but  the  dog-loving 
class  will  always  be  numerous  enough 
to  make  such  books  worth  while.  The 
others  can  and  should  ignore  them. 

This  peculiar  sentiment  of  man  for 
dog  has  produced  some  rather  remark- 
able literature,  chiefly  in  French  and 
English.  I  do  not  recall  a  noteworthy 
expression  of  this  relationship  in  any 
of  the  Russian,  German,  or  Scandi- 
navian literature  that  I  have  read — 


certainly  not  in  the  oriental  Al- 
though Russia  produced  the  Borzoi 
and  Germany  tiie  Pomeranian,  the 
Dachshund,  and  the  Great  Dane,  it 
takes  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman, 
a  Scotchman,  an  Irishman,  or  an 
American  really  to  understand  the  dog 
and  to  write  of  him  with  sympathy 
and  imagination.  Maeterlinck,  to  be 
sure,  who  wrote  so  charmingly  and 
convincingly  of  dog  nature,  was  a 
Belgian. 

Dogs  have  appeared  more  or  less 
prominently  in  literature  since  the 
Odyssey,  but  usually  as  minor  charac- 
ters, sometimes  as  mere  stage  proper- 
ties. Dog  literature,  in  the  true  sense, 
is  less  than  a  century  old. 

The  poets  started  it — Byron  and 
Bums.  Victorian  novelists  like  George 
Eliot  brought  dogs  into  their  stories 
more  boldly  than  their  predecessors. 
Dogs  hunt  and  play  through  the  pages 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  pepper 
and  mustard  terriers  of  Dandle  Din- 
mont  are  real  characters  in  ''Guy  Man- 
nering".  Then  came  two  dog  classics 
of  the  first  water— Ouida's  "The  Dog 
of  Flanders"  and  Captain  Marryat's 
"Snarleyow".  One  questions,  indeed, 
whether  Ouida  has  ever  been  sur- 
passed in  this  field. 

I  propose  sometime  to  prepare  a 
classified  and  descriptive  bibliography 
of  canine  literature,  and  I  believe  that 
dog  lovers  will  be  surprised  to  dis- 
cover how  much  worthy  writing  and 
characterization  there  is  in  it.  It  will 
include,  of  course,  "Bob,  Son  of 
Battle",  "Rab  and  His  Friends",  and 
"Beautiful  Joe".  Of  the  books  of  the 
twentieth  century  there  is  John  Muir's 
peerless  "Stickeen"  (F  can  hardly 
speak  of  that  thrilling  little  classic 
without  using  superlatives),  John 
Galsworthy's  "Memories",  Ian  Hay's 
"Scally:  the  Story  of  a  Perfect  Gen- 
tleman", "The  Bar  Sinister",  by  Rich^ 
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ard  Harding  Davis,  'The  Story  of 
Scotch'',  by  Enos  A.  Mills,  and  John 
Taintor  Poote's  '*Dumb-Bell  of  Brook- 
field''  (of  uneven  merit,  but  striking  a 
true  emotional  note  in  'The  Runt"). 
Jack  London's  'The  Call  of  the  Wild", 
"White  Pang",  and  "Michael"  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  like  most  of  his 
other  work.  And  finally  the  jewel  of 
them  all,  Eleanor  Atkinson's  wonder- 
ful story  of  quaint,  devoted  little 
"Greyf  riars  Bobby". 

Whether  or  not  the  Great  War  has 
produced  anjrthing  of  permanent  value 
as  literature  is  a  question  outside  the 
scope  of  this  brief  review.  Certainly 
it  has  produced  an  unprecedented  flood 
of  books,  and  the  dog  has  occasion- 
ally wriggled  his  way  into  them.  That 
dogs  have  played  a  heroic  and  impor- 
tant r61e  in  the  fighting  is  well  known, 
but  thus  far  we  have  been  given  only 
fragmentary  accounts  of  their  ex- 
ploits. I  hope  that  someone  who  has 
fought  with  them  and  understands 
them,  and  who  can  really  write,  will 
be  moved  to  record  their  part  in  the 
war  in  a  deathless  volume.  They  pa- 
tiently await  their  historian.. 

Meanwhile  the  war  has  given  us  a 
few  dog  stories,  "Pierrot,  Dog  of  Bel- 
gium" was  written  during  the  first 
year.  Later  came  "Only  a  Dog:  a 
Story  of  the  Great  War",  by  Bertha 
Whitridge  Smith.  The  latest  is 
"  'Poilu',  a  Dog  of  Roubaix",  by  Elea- 
nor Atkinson.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
French  family  who  lived  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lille  in  territory  early  occupied 
by  the  invading  Germans;  a  story  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  brought 
death  and  misery  to  them,  dragging 
the  once  happy  household  to  the  brink 
of  destruction,  scattering  the  family, 
and  robbing  it  of  its  men.  "Poilu"  is 
a  cart  dog  of  the  Roubaix  market, 
trained  to  guard  the  home  and  bear 


its  burdens — a  typical  chien  de  trait. 
He  goes  away  with  his  master  to  draw 
a  machine  gun  in  the  war  and  later  a 
supply  cart.  In  the  end  he  finds  his 
way  back  to  his  devastated  home. 
(There  is  something  reminiscent  in 
this  outline,  but  never  mind  that.) 

It  is  a  good  story,  but  personally  I 
was  disappointed  in  it.  Toward  the 
end,  when  we  come  to  patriotic  old 
Grandpdre's  dramatic  exploit  and  the 
sad  death  of  "Poilu",  it  fulfils  expec- 
tations; but  in  the  earlier  part  one  is 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  an  effort 
to  fill  in  with  details,  the  point  of 
view  and  the  interest  shift  rather  too 
dften,  and  there  is  less  dog  in  the 
story  than  one  is  led  to  expect  from 
the  title  and  the  author's  name.  The 
atmosphere  is  well  sustained,  however, 
and  dog  lovers  will  not  willingly  miss 
the  tale.  And  perhaps  one  master- 
piece like  "Grejrfriars  Bobby"  in  a 
lifetime  is  all  that  any  author  should 
venture  to  ask  of  the  gods. 

The  touching  story  of  a  real  dog  of 
war,  who  served  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  risked  his  life  for  his  master,  has 
been  told  in  graceful  verse  by  Edward 
Peple.  It  is  a  slender  volume  which 
will  not  vainly  seek  a  place  on  the 
dog  lover's  five-foot  shelf. 

The  outstanding  quality  of  all  such 
books  is  a  sentiment  which,  I  fancy, 
must  seem  a  bit  unreal  to  that  class 
of  humankind  in  whose  hearts  the  love 
of  dogs  lies  unborn  or  undeveloped, 
but  it  never  fails  to  find  a  quick  and 
comprehending  response  among  thou- 
sands who  have  reason  to  marvel  at 
the  intelligence  and  character  of  that 
one  of  all  the  beasts  of  earth  who  has 
won  the  title  of  the  friend  of  man. 


Poilu,  a  Dogr  of  Roubaix.  By  Eleanor  At- 
kinson.    Harper  and  Bros. 

The  War  Dogr.  By  Edward  Peple.  B.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 
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THE  EXPANDED  INTEREST  IN  POETRY 

BY  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 


WHEN  the  war  broke  out,  people 
were  concerned  as  to  the  eifect 
it  would  have  on  their  own  special 
preoccupations.  Particularly  did  those 
who  were  interested  in  poetry  worry 
over  that  art's  reaction  to  the  world 
upheaval.  There  were  those  who  pre- 
dicted its  barrenness,  if  not  its  de- 
struction; others  affirmed  that  since 
poetry  springs  from  strong  emotion 
and  thrives  upon  it,  this  time  should 
be  far  more  rich  in  song  than  less 
stirring  and  more  prosperous  days. 
We  all  know  which  prophecy  proved 
the  right  one.  It  has  been  in  poetry 
as  in  the  fighting  force — death  has 
not  spared  the  best,  but  as  the  leaders 
fell,  the  rank  and  file  carried  on.  Nor 
did  the  supply  outrun  the  demand; 
the  readers  of  poetry  multiplied  with 
the  writers.  Now  that  peace  of  a  sort 
has  come,  the  question  reopens  with 
the  changing  conditions.  How  will  the 
cessation  of  the  war  affect  poetry,  its 
writers  and  its  readers? 

In  view  of  the  reversion  to  old  ways 
almost  appalling  to  some  who  had 
thought  them  forever  outgrown — 
which  has  come  with  the  relaxed  ten- 
sion, it  seems  strange  that  war  poetry 
should  still  be  the  best  seller  of  its 
class.  One  gets  the  same  verdict, 
however,  from  the  scholarly  aristo- 
crat of  bookshops;  from  the  depart- 
ment store  that  sells  at  cut  rates, 
frequented  by  the  thrifty  whom  one 
used  to  call  bourgeois  before  that 
term  became  opprobrious;  and  from 
the  largest  department  of  verse  main- 
tained by  any  bookseller  in  the  coun- 
try,  a  place  where  one  meets  con- 


servative and  radical,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  and  free.  There  has 
been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  sale 
of  war  anthologies,  but  the  poems  of 
Service,  Brooke,  Sassoon,  Nichols, 
Kipling,  Seeger,  and  Kilmer  are  now 
ranked  as  staples.  In  connection  with 
the  last  name,  here  is  a  quaint  bit  of 
popular  psychology  which  one  can 
fancy  causing  a  ripple  of  amusement 
in  the  poets'  comer  of  paradise.  I 
asked  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
department-store  counter  what  books 
of  poetry  the  public  found  most  at- 
tractive nowadays. 

"The  war  poetry",  she  replied  with- 
out hesitation.  "Why,  we  simply 
can't  keep  Kilmer's  Trees'  in  stock 
at  all." 

"But  none  of  those  poems  are 
about  the  war!"  I  exclaimed,  remem- 
bering that  smiling  book.  She  con- 
sidered, with  the  expression  of  in- 
dignant bewilderment  which  comes 
over  us  all  when  we  realize  that  a 
condition  we  had  taken  comfortably 
for  granted  needs  to  be  thought  out. 

"No—"  she  admitted.  "No— that's 
true;  but  people  think  of  them  that 
way !" 

Of  course  they  do.  Finis  coronat 
opus — ^the  glow  of  a  red  aureole 
reaches  far.  But  when  the  war  is 
history,  people  will  still  love  "Trees", 
and  "Dave  Lilly",  and  "The  Snowman 
in  the  Yard".  The  author  lives  by 
virtue  of  more  than  his  heroic  death ; 
and  because  he  knew  how  to  sing  to 
the  hearts  of  the  plain  people,  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  him  quoted 
some  day  by  tram-conductors,  as  one 
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hears  the  gondoliers  singing  Tasso  to 
the  rhythm  of  their  oars. 

I  believe  that  as  the  world  grows 
normal  again,  there  will  remain  a 
deepened  and  expanded  interest  in 
poetry  as  an  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing and  beauty  of  life.  Among  forth- 
coming volumes  one  finds  not  only  the 
familiar  outstanding  figures — Mase- 
field,  Masters,  Amy  Lowell, — ^but 
minors  more  or  less  known  and  many 
names  that  are  new,  the  more  hopeful 
sign  because  the  field  they  represent  is 
so  broad  and  diversified.  There  are 
many  of  the  poets  of  revolt,  but  we 
must  credit  the  camp  of  the  conven- 
tional with  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  new  figures.  By  a  pleasant  para- 
dox, some  of  the  most  virile  of  modern 
verse  is  the  work  of  a  young  woman, 
a  discovery  on  our  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic though  well  known  in  England. 
Miss  Fox-Smith  can  give  us  sailor 
songs  with  the  tang  of  Masefield  and 
Kipling  at  their  best,  and  nobody  who 
follows  the  sea  in  body 'or  mind  can 
afford  to  miss  her  two  books,  "Small 
Craft"  and  "Sailor  Town".  See  how 
she  brings  to  life  in  a  few  lines  one 
of  the  deepest  of  passions,  a  sailor's 
love  for  his  ship: 

"At  last  we  knew  that  she  was  gone,  as  best 

and  worst  may  go. 
The  good  ship  and  the  bad  likewise,  the  fast 

ship  and  the  slow. 
A  fast   ship   was   the   Matterhorn.   when   all 

them  kites  was  spread, 
A  fast  ship  and  a  fine  she  was " 

"Aye,  she  was  fast,"  I  said. 

m  m  0  0  0  m  • 

From  course  to  skysail  up  she  soared  like  a 

midsummer  cloud ; 
In  all   this  earth   I   have   not   seen   a   thing 

more  brave  and  proud ; 
And   she   is  gone,  as  dreams  do,   or  a  song 

sung  long  before. 
Or  the  golden  years  of  a  man's  youth  when 

they  are  his  no  more. 

By  Casey's  Occidental  Rooms  a  bitter  thing 

I  heard. 
With  a  heavy  heart  I  turned  away,  and  long 

I  spoke  no  word ; 


I  bared  my  head  there  where  I  stood,  "God 

rest  her  soul,"  I  said. 
As  if  some  woman  I  had  loved  in  a  far  land 

was   dead. 

Some  may  feel  that  her  style  echoes 
the  poets  with  whom  I  have  named 
her.  I  grant  the  echo,  but  maintain 
that  when  ideas  stand  as  squarely  on 
their  own  feet  as  hers  do,  they  havie  a 
life  of  their  own  and  the  right  to  live 
it.  I  agree  that  Kipling  might  have 
written  "The  Gypsy  Soldier"— but  as 
it  happens,  he  did  not  write  it  and 
Miss  Fox-Smith  did.     Again,  read,— 

SHIPMATE    SORROW 

I    was    shipmate    with    Sorrow    in    a    time 

gone  by. 
We  shared   wheel   and  look-out,   old   Sorrow 

and   I. 
Good  times  and  bad  times,  foul  weather  and 

fair. 
The  old  grey  face  of  him  was  always  there. 

There   was   never   chanty   raised,   there   was 

never  song  I  heard. 
But  his  voice  would  be   in   it  like   a  crying 

bird; 
I   was   dull    in    the    dog   watches    when    the 

laugh  went  free 
Because  of  old  Sorrow  sitting  down  by  me. 

I  thought   I   could   lose  him  in  the  stir  and 

change 
Of  bright  wicked  cities  all  sunlit  and  strange. 
Came  a  hand   at  my   elbow  and  a  voice  at 

my  ear — 
It  was  old  patient  Sorrow  saying,  "Lad,  I'm 

here !" 

And   by   the   bustling   harbour,    up   the   busy 

street. 
Many  a  time  I  see  him,  many  a  time  I  meet 
The   old   grey    face   there   of   one   I   used   to 

know — 
And  it's  old  Shipmate  Sorrow  out  of  long  ago. 

And   the   watch   at   the   halliards,    they   may 

sing  with  a  will, 
But  the  voice  I  used  to  hear — oh.  sometimes 

I   hear   it   still. 
Like  a  wind  in  a  shroud  piping  or  a  seabird's 

cry — 
And    it's    old    Sorrow    singing    out    of    times 

gone  by. 

Masefield  might  have  written  that? 
True — but  since  he  did  not.  .  .  . 

What  is  original  verse  anyway? 
(This  topic,  inevitable  in  a  time  like 
the  present,   when  poetry  is  largely 
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produced  and  people  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  it  to  discuss  it,  cau  fill 
a  daylight-saving  evening  and  spill 
over  into  the  real  dark.)  If  form  is 
the  point,  what  is  an  original  verse 
form?  For  most  of  us,  there  has 
been  a  bright  day  when  we  thought 
we  had  the  answer  to  that  question. 
We  invented  or  were  inspired,  accord- 
ing to  our  temperament,  and  enjoyed 
the  sweet  delusion  of  our  own  origi- 
nality till  some  t  o  well-educated  kill- 
joy identified  our  treasure  as  a  Gaelic 
dirge  or  an  Esquimaux  epithalamium 
or  a  drinking  song  of  the  Jebusites. 
As  for  ideas,  originality  in  that  field 
is  a  hopeless  mirage — we  have  Solo- 
mon's word  for  it  after  a  long  and 
intensive  experience.  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  not  even  revolt — 
the  most  insurgent  verse  is  as  deriva- 
tive as  the  offspring  of  Gray's  "Elegy" 
and  the  "Ode  to  a  Skylark". 

Travail  and  bondage,  battle-flaga  unfurled. 
EZarth  at  the  prime  and  Ood  earth's  wrongs 

above. 
Honour  and  hope,  youth  and  the  beckoning 

world. 
Peril  and  war  and  love. 

Well-worn  themes  these,  and  yet  I 
doubt  if  this  generation  sees  them 
exhausted.  Human  nature  will  in- 
terest the  world  as  long  as  nature 
continues  to  produce  humans.  The 
unusual  attracts  and  the  familiar  re- 
tains— Amy  Lowell  and  Sara  Teasdale 
are  equally  popular  in  the  reading 
world. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  a  temptation 
to  try  for  new  ideas,  or  at  least  for  a 
startling  rearrangement  of  the  old 
ones.  We  may  be  glad  of  that — what 
would  life  be  without  its  explorers? 
Of  course  there  are  varying  degrees 
of  achievement.  Some  of  these  efforts 
remind  me  of  an  image  so  cherished 
that  comparison  with  it  implies 
no  disparagement.  One  of  the  clear- 
est memories  of  my  childhood  is  an 


attempt  at  an  unusual  form  of  beauty. 
It  was  nameless  in  our  home  except 
when  referred  to  with  shudders  as 
"the  thing  Aunt  Prissy  made",  but  I 
have  since  heard  it  appropriately 
called  an  Eversrthing.  Upon  a  basis 
of  simple  crockery — ours  had,  I  be- 
lieve, been  a  bean-pot  in  private  life 
— was  a  layer  of  putty  that  held  im- 
bedded every  form  of  domestic  jetsam, 
hairpins,  buttons  and  buckles  from 
the  intimate  to  the  formal,  cork- 
screws, wishbones,  ex-jewelry — ^mem- 
ory fails — the  whole  richly  gilded.  I 
linger  before  some  of  today's  verse 
as  I  did  before  our  Everything,  fasci- 
nated by  the  profusion  of  detail,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
common  clay  upon  which  all  this 
gorgeous  irrelevance  is  plastered. 

The  Everything  in  verse  as  in 
domestic  decoration  is  of  course  not 
the  work  of  the  artist,  though  the 
craving  for  expression  which  it  repre- 
sents is  entitled  to  respect.  It  has  a 
curious  kinship,  though,  with  the 
work  of  the  real  artist  in  some  man- 
ners of  poetry — the  artist  who  seems 
so  intoxicated  with  his  own  skill  that 
while  he  revels  in  theoretical  naked- 
ness, he  swathes  nature  in  a  robe  so 
stiff  with  embroidery  that  the  great 
heart  beneath  can  scarcely  move  the 
rich  stuff  with  its  beating.  The 
lovers  of  simplicity  may  not  care  for 
this  style,  but  it  has  its  admirers; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  one  of  the  growths 
of  our  time  is  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  there  are  nine  and  sixty 
ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays  and 
'  every  single  one  of  them  is  right.  It 
would  be  impossible  today,  I  hope,  for 
intolerant  criticism  to  compel  one  of 
the  best  known  of  our  women  writers 
to  justify  her  existence  as  a  poet  by 
the  thousands  of  letters  from  those 
who  had  found  comfort  and  delight  in 
her  verse.    We  have  learned  that  there 
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is  room  on  the  world's  book-shelf  for 
Wordsworth  and  Lorenzo  and  Shake- 
speare and  Heine  and  Beranger  and 
Euripides  and  Isaiah  and  Poe.  Blessed 
be  the  broad  and  catholic  mind  which 
ungrudgingly  recognizes  as  poetry 
the  expression  that  narrower  and 
more  academic  days  would  have 
scorned^  whether  its  reason  for  being 


be  helpfulness  to  the  world,  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  new  light  on  beauty, 
or  only  the  delight  it  gives  its  creator. 
When  mankind  realizes  poetry  and 
religion  as  spirit  transcending  sub- 
stance, encompassing  and  penetrating 
as  the  air  we  breathe  and  as  essential 
to  everyday  life,  will  not  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  be  at  hand? 


NOVELS  OF  CHANGE 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


AFTER  all,  there  are  only  two  or 
three,  or  four  or  five  novels  in 
each  "season's  output"  that  reward 
the  professional  taster  with  a  really 
fresh  savor.  Most  of  the  *time  his 
palate  is  engaged  in  considering 
whether  So-and-So's  latest  is  up  to  his 
well-known  mark,  whether  it  tastes 
right  for  that  kind  of  brew;  or  in  try- 
ing not  to  dull  itself  altogether  in  a 
necessary  (if  momentary)  contact 
with  various  imitative  compounds  al- 
leged to  be  original  and  new.  How 
far  the  matter  has  to  do  with  the  fa- 
mous distinction  between  highbrow 
and  lowbrow  methods  and  constitu- 
encies cannot  be  laid  down  with  cer- 
tainty. But  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  lowbrow  demand  is  almost  invari- 
ably for  more  of  the  same,  and  that 
what  it  reacts  to  with  enthusiasm  is  a 
slightly  new  flavoring  of  the  old  stuff, 
rather  than  a  fresh  basic  savor.  How 
much  of  the  popularity  of  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  is  the  re- 
sult, I  wonder,  of  our  pleasure  in 
recognizing  our  own  human  nature 
and  our  own  attitude  toward  the  war- 
time world,  beneath  the  exotic  surface 
of  the  story?  How  much  of  the  charm 
of  "The  Gay-Dombeys"   (for  which  I 


predict  a  large  hearing)  lies  in  its 
linking  of  a  beloved  if  officially  sniffed- 
at  past,  the  Victorian  and  post- 
Victorian  past,  with  our  own  uneasy 
present? 

Yet  I  for  one  do  feel  a  fresh  savor, 
the  real  thing,  in  this  book.  No 
doubt  this  is  largely  a  distillation  of  a 
singularly  full  and  varied  experience. 
But  Mr.  Wells  (who  supplies  as  en- 
thusiastic a  preface  as  if  the  book 
were  his  own)  goes,  as  usual,  too  far 
in  the  generalization  it  inspires.  Here 
is  his  concluding  summary: 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  first  novels 
I  have  ever  read.  Would  that  more  men  who 
have  handled  realities  would  write  in  the 
same  fashion.  I  have  long  had  a  lurking 
persuasion  that  nearly  any  man  of  experi- 
ence who  cared  to  be  frank  about  his  busi- 
ness could  produce  at  least  one  better  novel 
than  the  sworn  and  addicted  novelist.  We 
have  too  many  mere  novelist's  novels.  Sir 
Harry  does  much  in  this  book  to  rescue  the 
novel  from  its  present  unhappy  entangle- 
ment, the  posings  and  pretensions  of  "art", 
and  restore  it  to  literature. 

I  believe  Mr.  Wells  shares  the  gen- 
eral contempt  (general  in  all  ages)  for 
professional  critics,  and  offers  this, 
presumably,  as  the  kind  of  thing  they 
should  write.  Would  that  more  men 
who  have  handled  realities  cotdd  write 
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like  Sir  Harry  Johnston!  They  are 
always  trying  to.  As  for  "rescuing 
the  novel"  from  anything  whatever, 
that  is  of  course  nonsense.  Sir 
Harry's  book,  first  novel  or  not,  is  ad- 
mirable and  charming  because,  with 
all  its  surface  informality,  it  is  un- 
commonly "well-written";  an  original 
work  and  also  a  work  of  art,  or,  if  Mr. 
Wells  sees  a  difference,  of  literature. 
Being  merely  a  critic,  I  am  unable  to 
see  that  the  novel  is  in  any  "unhappy 
entanglement"  or  that  it  needs 
"rescuing"  of  any  kind.  It  is  the 
novel  reader  rather  who  might  stand 
a  bit  of  rescuing  from  the  entangle- 
ment in  which  the  current  use  of  crit- 
ical terms,  at  once  casual  and  arbi- 
trary, by  novelists  and  novel-boosters, 
has  involved  him. 

However,  it  may  be  gratefully  ad- 
mitted that  a  certain  amateurish 
flavor  (which,  like  that  of  "Joseph 
Vance",  is  rather  archly  conscious  of 
itself)  gives  the  book  much  of  its 
freshness.  Here,  praises  be,  is  a  story- 
teller who  does  not  belong  to  any  fa- 
miliar school,  who  does  not  despise 
the  life  or  the  art  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  preliminary  to  re- 
nouncing the  twentieth,  who  is  at  home 
among  all  kinds  of  people  and  opin- 
ions, movements  and  moralities,  with- 
in the  range  of  the  British  Empire 
during  the  half-century  which  has 
seen  to  its  building  and  consolidation. 
In  which  process  no  small  part  was 
played  by  the  author  himself,  in  per- 
haps its  most  difficult  field,  central 
Africa.  Sir  Harry  Hamilton  John- 
ston has  an  imposing  record  in  Who's 
Who  as  zoologist,  economist,  ex- 
plorer, and  British  administrator. 
But  he  is  anything  but  a  novice  in 
authorship,  with  a  score  of  books  to 
hJ6  credit  on  themes  as  far  apart  as 
"British  Mammals",  "A  History  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Africa",  "Phonetic 


Spelling",  and  "A  Gallery  of  Heroes 
and  Heroines".  Among  other  medals 
in  his  possession  is  an  early  one  from 
the  Kensington  School  of  Art,  where 
he  studied  in  the  'seventies.  Painting, 
biological  studies,  and  music  are  the 
"recreations"  confessed  to  by  him. 

But  he  might  have  been  and  done  all 
this  and  more  without  possessing  or 
developing  the  least  ability  to  tell  a 
story,  to  embody  in  a  creative  narra- 
tive the  impressions,  experiences  and 
"philosophy"  of  his  rich  and  active 
days.  As  I  have  said,  plenty  of  men 
of  distinction  and  accomplishment 
have  tried  to  do  this  and  failed.  This 
writer  does  not  fail;  he  tells,  with 
great  skill  despite  all  its  surface  irreg- 
ularities and  whims,  a  most  interest- 
ing story  of  his  own  world  and  his 
own  time.  And  this  is  exactly  be- 
cause it  contains  little  or  no  "autobi- 
ography" in  the  sense  of  actual  tran- 
script from  experience  and  observa- 
tion. He  has  created  this  story  and 
these  people  out  of  the  stuff  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  By  his  use  of 
the  Dombeys  and  other  Dickensish 
names,  he  sends  us  frankly  back  to  the 
Victorians  for  our  starting-place.  But 
The  Gay-Dombeys"  is  as  unlike 
Dombey  and  Son"  as  "Joseph  Vance" 
was  unlike  "David  Copperfield".  It 
shows  today  in  the  act  of  emerging 
from  yesterday.  Its  people,  especially 
its  inimitable  Suzanne,  give  reality 
to  that  most  shadowy  of  generations 
to  the  ordinary  imagination — that  of 
our  immediate  forebears  and  predeces- 
sors. 

In  "The  Gay-Dombeys",  although 
(since  it  t8  a  good  story)  its  main 
virtue  lies  in  its  human  action,  all 
sorts  of  social  and  political  problems 
of  the  time  are  touched  upon.  The 
author  himself,  like  his  present  hero, 
has  given  most  of  his  life  to  the  ex- 
tension of  British  influence,  especially 
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in  Africa.  To  him  the  doctrines  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  higher  class  and 
the  higher  race,  of  noblesse  oblige 
and  of  the  White  Man's  Burden,  have 
been  matters  of  simple  faith  and 
whole-souled  practice.  However,  he 
has  not  been  willing  to  accept  the 
abuses  of  imperialism  with  its  uses. 
His  Eustace  Morven  is  gently  trans- 
ferred from  the  field  of  his  best  labors 
when  his  idealism  becomes  inconve- 
nient. In  his  days  of  retirement  he  en- 
ters Home  politics  to  become,  for  sim- 
ilar cause,  a  thorn  in  his  party's  side. 
The  social  and  political  and  industrial 
reforms  which  are  already  in  the  air 
enlist  his  honest  sympathy:  and 
though  time  disillusions  it  does  not 
break  him. 

"The  Shadow  of  the  Past"  has 
much  to  do  with  the  pros  and  cons  of 
British  empire-building  in  South 
Africa.  Its  "past"  is  the  period  of 
the  Boer  War,  which  has  left  across 
the  land  shadows  of  discontent  and 
racial  prejudice.  The  majority  of 
the  Boers,  especially  those  of  most  in- 
telligence, have  accepted  the  situation, 
forgiven  the  initial  wrongs  they  have 
suffered  at  England's  hands,  and 
abandoned  their  special  jealousy  of 
race  in  the  interests  of  an  united 
South  Africa.  They  love  the  land, 
but  recognize  that  the  settlers  of  Eng- 
lish stock  love  it  also;  and  that  the 
dominance  of  British  methods  and  in- 
fluences is,  on  the  whole,  good  for 
the  future  of  the  country.  But  there 
is  a  rebellious  and  determined  minor- 
ity which  has  never  forgotten  or  for- 
given; and  among  this  minority,  in 
the  years  before  the  world  war,  the 
sinister  hand  of  Germany  is  sowing 
trouble  for  England  when  the  hour 
shall  strike. 

Our  action  puts  this  whole  situation 
in  concrete  form.  The  central  figure 
is  a  young  and  healthy  Briton,  an  en- 


gineer by  training,  who  has  hitherto 
drifted  casually  through  life  without 
really  growing  up.  While  at  a  loose 
end  in  Cape  Town  he  makes  a  reck- 
less wager,  and  finds  himself  com- 
mitted to  a  mysterious  mission  in- 
land ;  at  the  same  moment  he  meets  a 
nice  English  girl,  who  gives  him  his 
first  impulse  to  be  of  use  in  the  world. 
But  he  must  get  his  ungrateful  errand 
out  of  the  way ;  it  is  to  take  a  letter  to 
a  Boer  farm  far  back  in  the  Veld.  Of 
this  letter  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  concerns  the  machinations  of  its 
sender,  a  German  agitator,  and  cer- 
tain honest  Boers  who  plot  rebellion 
in  the  name  of  patriotism  against 
British  domination.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful Boer  girl  at  "Benfontein"  whose 
function  in  the  story  is  obvious.  In  the 
end  our  young  Briton  finds  his 
straight  road  of  duty,  and,  with  the 
coming  of  the  great  war.  South  Africa 
as  a  whole  proves  her  loyalty  to  the 
future  as  opposed  to  the  past.  It  is  a 
romance  of  unusual  atmosphere  and 
of  no  mean  characterization:  the 
women  in  particular,  the  Kriges 
mother  and  daughter  and  the  faithful 
Brenda,  are  people  worth  knowing. 

A  well-told  and  very  British  story 
is  "While  There's  Life".  It  deals 
with  no  particular  problem  unless 
that  of  the  natural  warfare  between 
convention  and  the  individual.  Con- 
vention here  means  English  conven- 
tion in  its  rawest  state,  that  state  of 
mind  which  makes  twin  gods  of  prop- 
erty and  the  proper  thing.  Now  a 
large  part  of  our  post-Victorian  fiction 
has  been  vigorously  engaged  in  straf- 
ing this  very  state  of  mind.  But  the 
ordinary  method  has  been  to  set  one 
generation  against  another,  making 
the  accidents  of  the  calendar  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  fracas.  Down 
with  paterfamilias,  his  dulness  and 
his    petty    tyranny!      Up   with   the 
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young  fry,  not  more  than  just  out  of 
their  teens,  and  therefore  full  of  orig- 
inality, courage,  and  general  hopeful- 
ness for  the  world.    In  **While  There's 
Life"  and,  as  we  shall  see,  rather  more 
violently  in  ''The  Moon  and  Sixpence'', 
this  partition  of  the  generations,  in  it- 
self a  rather  dull  convention,  has  been 
broken  away  from.    It  has  been  done 
before,  of  course,  in  "Mr.  Polly"  and 
elsewhere.    But  as  a  rule  the  hero  who 
passes  for  eccentric  by  virtue  of  his 
ingenuous  normality,  his  heart  of  a 
child,  has  been  relatively  young  and 
more  or  less  strongly  opposed  to  his 
elders.    Hugh  D'Eath  is  an  English 
country  gentleman  of  means,  with  a 
grown    family    of    presentable    and 
coarse-fibred  offspring,  lovers  of  pos- 
sessions and  positions.  He  himself  has 
retained  his  child-heart  in  secret,  and 
his  years  of  respectable  conformity 
and  usefulness    have    burdened    him 
sorely.     Now  he  learns  that  he  has 
only  a  year  or  so  to  live,  finds  it  not 
worth  while  to  keep  up  his  front,  and 
decides  to  have  his  little  fiing.      He 
divides  his  property  among  his  chil- 
dren, who,  with  one  exception,  have 
already  cheerfully  buried  him  in  fan- 
cy, and  even  permits  himself  to  be 
condemned  to  a  German  "cure".    But 
finding  himself  alone  and  for  once  un- 
watched  in  London,  he  is  tempted  to 
use  his  allotted  year  of  life  instead  of 
lending  it  to  family  opinion.     So  he 
cheats  his  people  into  thinking  that 
he  has  gone  to  Germany,  and  takes  up 
his  quarters  in  a  sort  of  settlement 
house  in  a  London  slum,  in  which  an 
unworldly  physician,  an  old  acquain- 
tance, holds  forth.     In  this  life  the 
aging  and  condemned  gentleman  finds 
unexpected  interests  and  rewards,  in- 
cluding    work,     health,     and     love. 
Meanwhile  his  family  have  found  him 
not  so  easy  to  dispense  with;  and  he 
comes  to  life,  as  it  were,  to  find  honor 


among  them  such  as  he  has  never  had 
in  his  meek  and  conforming  days.  An 
excellent  romantic  comedy. 

The  "Democracy"  of  Shaw  Des- 
mond is  a  story  of  failure.  Here 
the  generous  forces  which  would 
procure  an  Utopia  for  the  multitude 
are  dissolved  and  overthrown,  as 
usual — ^partly  by  their  own  vague 
centrifugal  tendency  and  partly  by 
the  superior  organization  of  an 
enemy  who  knows  what  he  wants  and 
how  to  get  it.  Our  radical  novelists 
do  not  make  a  happy  picture  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  business  as  a 
going  concern.  More  conmionly,  how- 
ever, as  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  "Jimmie 
Higgins",  the  onus  of  failure  is 
thrown  upon  the  reactionary  forces 
which  oppose  anything  resembling 
true  equality  among  men.  "Democ- 
racy", employing  the  greatest  of 
analogies,  shows  anew  how  Demos  is 
wont  to  visit  upon  the  heads  of  its 
own  would-be  saviors  the  wrath  of 
predestined  failure.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous if  demonstrably  melodra- 
matic scene  of  climax  to  which  the 
present  narrator  leads  us — Creegan 
the  strong  leader  who,  led  astray  by 
his  visionary  enthusiasm,  has  in- 
voked force  and  led  his  unorganized 
hundreds  to  predestined  slaughter  at 
the  hands  of  the  well-prepared  ser- 
vants of  authority:  and  is  crucified 
by  his  people  beside  the  bloody  barri- 
cades for  which  they  hold  him  re- 
sponsible. 

This  picture  of  modern  democracy, 
with  all  its  frankness,  and  its  deep 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
proletariat  is  not,  as  is  usual  with 
such  pictures,  tagged  with  any  label. 
No  panacea  or  formula  is  given  away 
with  it.  It  expresses  warmly  and 
strikingly  something  that  this  young 
ai^d  brilliant  Irishman  has  seen  and 
felt  at  first  hand,  about  the  forces  at 
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work  in  English  society  and  politics, 
in  very  recent  years.  He  paints  a 
picture,  full  of  Celtic  ardor  and  of 
Celtic  melancholy,  of  tomorrow  as, 
for  England,  it  may  spring  from  the 
troubled  forehead  of  today. 

Tomorrow,  rather  than  today  or 
yesterday,  is  always  the  natural 
stamping-ground  of  the  radical 
dreamer.  The  race  of  prophets  has  by 
no  means  come  to  an  end  with 
Bellamy,  Jack  London,  and  Wells.  Be- 
sides "Democracy"  three  other  novels 
of  the  moment  try  to  show  what  the 
world  may  be  in  the  nearer  or  farther 
future,  if  the  forces  of  extreme 
radicalism,  now  so  audible,  really  have 
their  way  with  it.  The  author  of 
"A  Romance  of  Two  Centuries"  thinks 
it  is  all  going  to  be  mighty  satis- 
factory and  interesting.  The  hero 
has  a  new  and  up-to-date  way  of 
taking  off  from  the  present  into  the 
unknown.  He  is  infected  by  the  ma- 
licious Hun  with  the  germs  of  the 
African  sleeping  sickness  which  put 
him  out  of  actual  business  with  the 
world  for  some  time.  A  rich  and 
benevolent  lady  devotes  herself  to  his 
sonmolent  entity,  keeps  him  alive  by 
infusions  of  blood  from  her  own 
veins,  and  on  her  eventual  demise 
leaves  him  in  the  care  of  a  museum, 
properly  endowed,  and  well-protected 
from  curio-hunters  by  a  glass  case. 
In  the  year  2023  he  is  brought  to, 
and  his  fun  begins.  He  finds  himself 
in  a  world  thoroughly  equalized, 
municipalized,  standardized^  and  even 
"geographized". 

The  book-cover  of  "A  Romance  of 
Two  Centuries"  is  adorned  with  two 
pictures,  one  showing  the  grossly 
unstandardized  sky-line  of  New  York 
today,  the  other  a  sjnnmetrical  (and 
hideous)  metropolis  of  the  future 
which  might  be  modeled  by  a  child  of 
mathematical  bent  out  of  a  fair  as- 


sortment of  blocks  and  spools.  Citi- 
zens in  that  far  glad  day  are  to  be 
awarded  felicitous  names  such  as 
Lilac  Propheticen  Namefranciscur 
and  Oleander  Parentive  Neurodun- 
deeian  which,  lest  they  forget,  they 
carry  about  them  on  their  "perma- 
nent life  cards".  People  live  alike, 
dress  alike,  think  alike;  reactionary 
motives  like  patriotism  and  individ- 
ualism have  ceased  to  operate.  And 
so  on,  to  an  elaborate  and  not  very 
enlivening  development,  by  the  au- 
thor's mechanical  fancy,  unhampered 
by  common  sense  or  humor,  of  this 
new  world  of  equality  and  brother- 
hood. Sovietically  speaking,  it  is  a 
masterpiece. 

The  author  of  "She",  as  we  know, 
would  be  content  with  nothing  short 
of  establishing  a  record,  when  it 
comes  to  putting  people  to  sleep  and 
waking  them  in  a  subsequent  age.  His 
latest  yam,  "When  the  World  Shook", 
happens  to  be  based  on  this  very 
situation.  But  he  has  his  sleeper,  or 
rather  sleepers,  snooze  in  their  crys- 
tal cases  in  a  tropical  cavern  for  a 
neat  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
years  before  (at  the  predestined 
hour)  a  wandering  Briton  assists  at 
their  awakening.  Oro  and  Yva  are 
father  and  daughter,  super-people  of 
a  far  time  whose  wisdom,  arts,  and 
very  existence  man  has  for  ages  for- 
gotten. Their  civilization  has  risen 
greatly  beyond  our  own,  their  control 
of  natural  forces  enables  them  to 
journey  to  the  stars,  or  to  control 
storm  and  earthquake.  Our  Wanderer 
Arbuthnot  and  his  two  companions, 
cast  away  on  the  tropical  isle  which 
holds  the  sleepers,  have  a  delightful 
time  learning  the  new  tricks  of  that 
ancient  world.  Between  him  and  Yva 
there  are  several  bonds.  In  a  previous 
incarnation  he  has  loved  her,  a  quar- 
ter-millennium back;  and  also  while 
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she  has  slept  her  spirit  has  dwelt  in 
the  body  of  his  now  dead  wife  in  Eng- 
land. But  they  have  no  steady  luck. 
The  present  episode  is  closed  by  Yva's 
sacrificing  herself  to  save  the  western 
civilization  which  her  father  has 
judged  worthy  of  destruction.  The 
superman  is  considerably  "peeved"  by 
what  the  world  has  come  to: 

I  would  have  saved  the  Elast.  because  in 
it  alone  there  is  increase,  and  thence  alone 
can  rise  the  last  erreat  race  of  man  which  I 
would  have  griven  to  your  children  for  an 
heritage.  Moreover,  think  not  that  you 
Westerners  have  done  with  wars.  I  tell  you 
that  they  are  but  begun  and  that  the  sword 
shall  eat  you  up,  and  what  the  sword  spares 
class  shall  snatch  from  class  in  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  and  ease. 

"Red  Friday"  forecasts,  in  retro- 
spective form,  what  might  happen  if 
Bolshevism  were  to  gain  foothold  in 
America.  Four  persons  embody  the 
forces  which  would  be  at  work: 
Plangonev,  sinister  head,  at  the  end 
of  1919,  of  the  now  triumphant  Rus- 
sian Soviets;  Stephen  Black,  a  great 
American  financier  whose  selfish  in- 
dividualism lays  him  open  to  any 
radical  movement  by  which  he  per- 
sonally may  profit;  the  Reverend  J. 
Appleton  Todd,  a  Christian  Socialist 
susceptible  to  any  promise  of  social 
and  industrial  reform;  and  Black's 
daughter,  a  simple  patriot  whose  in- 
sight and  courage  save  the  country  at 
last  from  the  ruin  into  which  Plan- 
gonev's  conspiracy  threatens  to  plunge 
it.  His  plot  is,  briefly,  to  destroy 
American  capital  by  taxing  it  out  of 
existence.  Mr.  Turner  shows  in- 
geniously and  vividly  how,  with  the 
aid  of  a  single  great  power  on  Wall 
Street,  such  a  plot  might  work  out. 
The  process,  Plangonev  argues,  is  al- 
ready going  on.  It  may  be  hastened, 
and  at  the  same  time  Black  may  reap 
enormous  wealth  from  it  instead  of 
being  gradually  submerged  by  it.  It 
is  to  be  done  by  double  pressure  from 


the  master  of  capital  and  the  master 
of  labor.  Wages  are  to  be  kept  at  a 
high  level,  taxes  and  supertaxes  are 
to  annihilate  capital,  and  so  a  blood- 
less revolution  quietly  and  certainly  be 
brought  about.  At  the  eleventh  hour 
the  death  of  Black  and  Plangonev 
prevents  the  consummation  of  the 
plot.  Religious  and  patriotic  feeling 
have  triumphed  in  Charlotte  Black, 
and  as  for  our  Christian  Socialist,  he 
discovers  that  at  bottom  he  is  an 
individualist:  "I  am  an  American, — 
the  most  extreme  individualist  of  all. 
For  the  individualists  came  West,  con- 
quering the  world.  And  here  we  are ! 
The  communists  remained  always  in 
the  rear — in  the  East.  If  you  like 
them,  why  not  go  back  there — ^to 
Russia?" 

"Anymoon"  is  an  equally  reaction- 
ary study  of  England  trying  the 
experiment  of  an  extreme  democratic 
regime.  Anymoon  is  a  cheerful 
demagogue  who  takes  the  leading 
part  in  the  "Great  Upheaval"  in  Eng- 
land which  is  supposed  to  follow  the 
world  war.  Parliament  is  abolished. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  "divided 
into  twenty-two  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, each  governed  by  a  Local  Com- 
mune, elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
which,  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
National  Council,  had  supreme  legis- 
lative council  in  its  own  state".  Any- 
moon has  himself  made  President  of 
the  Council.     The  complications  en- 
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suing  from  this  attempt  to  build  up  a 
totally  new  system  out  of  whole  cloth 
are  elaborately  and  often  amusingly 
described.  The  upshot  is  that  the 
nation  grows  weary  of  experiments, 
restores  Parliament,  including  the 
Upper  House,  and  finally  "invites  His 
Majesty  to  come  back  to  his  own 
again".     Anymoon  we  leave  compla- 


cently viewing  a  new  and  more  secure 
future : 

Although  he  had  resolved  upon  a  complete 
renunciation  of  principles  no  sense  of  failure 
bedimmed  his  persistent  optimism.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  feeling:  sanguine  and 
exalted.  .  .  .  "The  whirligig  of  time 
brings  in  his  revenges,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self; '*they  hissed  me  off  the  stage  as  Crom- 
well, but,  by  Jove,  I'll  show  them  that  I  can 
play  the  part  of  General  Monk.'* 


ON  THE  MANTELPIECE 

Avdi  Alteram  Partem 
BY   JAMES    LANE    ALLEN 

THE  roses  and  vines  and  the  tall,  straight,  delicate  poplars, 
Growing  about  a  beautiful  old  sixteenth-century  French  chateau, 
One  clear  morning  of  autumn  were  strung  with  silver  ropes  of  spider-web. 
And  the  cold,  green  grass  with  its  butterfly  leaves 
Was  rimmed  with  white  dew. 

From  the  tops  of  the  poplars  could  have  been  seen  the  fields. 
Far  away  in  the  sunlight,  sere  and  brown  like  a  flooring — 
Out  there  sere  and  brown  with  the  last  of  their  summer  music. 


A  valet  with  a  duster  in  his  hand  and  on  his  forearm  a  dust  cloth — 

He  may  have  been  Swiss,  for  he  wore  a  loin-cloth  of  forest  green — 

Entered  a  front  room  of  the  chateau  and  suddenly  stood  perfectly  still  there. 

Listening  amid  the  decorous  morning  silence  of  the  chateau 

To  a  loud,  nasty,  little  foreign  noise  coming  from  somewhere. 

He  uttered  a  few  words,  straight  as  the  poplars  but  far  from  being  so  delicate. 

Uttered  them  in  a  language  of  the  Academy  and  of  Fabre, 

Finding  the  language  of  Fabre  adequate  for  what  he  had  to  say  regarding  a 

bug. 
Adding  in  the  same  language,  ''What  are  you  doing  there  under  that  rug?" 
And  forward  he  strode  and  gave  a  quick 
Academic  or  dithyrambic  or  choric  kick 
At  the  loose  beautiful  old  marble  (perhaps)  brick. 


And  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 

For  all  its  matutinal  spontaneous  mirth, 

And  without  time  for  a  sigh 

That  no  poet  was  nigh 

To  see  him  die, 
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W&s  mashed — song  and  senses^  back  and  belly — 

Into  unpotted  cricket  jelly. 

And  all  the  literary  offspring  of  Boz» 

Boz  who  despised  your  sentimentality 

But  doted  on  his  own  sentimentality 

(As  the  rest  of  us) — 

All  the  literary  offspring  of  Boz 

Who  despise  sentimentality  about  a  Dresden  shepherdess 

But  dote  on  sentimentality  about  the  toes  of  a  cricket — 

The  twentieth-century  Bozzers, 

Successors  to  those  nineteenth-century  ones 

Who  loved  the  domestic  canary,  and  the  owl  if  perched  on  a  bookcase, 

And  the  pheasant  with  its  young  and  its  nest  if  well  arranged  on  a  tabl 

Served  aatis  cloche  like  mushrooms, 

The  twentieth-century  Bozzers,  green  and  leafy  with  genius 

And  ready  to  exude  poetic  gum  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  natural, 

Laboring  at  the  cult  of  the  natural 

And  therefore  never  natural  themselves 

Because  no  cult  is  natural 

But  is  a  saturated  solution  of  self-consciousness. 

All  the  Neo-Bozzers  must  have  wailed  aloud 

At  the  sudden  violent  death 

Of  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth — 

A  natural  thing  making  natural  music, 

Having  been  caught  in  an  altogether  unnatural  place. 


But  the  valet  lifted  the  little  Dresden  shepherdess  from  the  mantelpiece 

And  dusted  her  tenderly  and  put  her  back  in  her  place, 

As  the  valet  before  him  had  done. 

As  the  valet  after  him  would  do, 

And  as  the  valet  after  him  would  dust  her  tenderly  and  put  her  back  in  her 

place. 
But  he  held  her  awhile  and  at  arm's  length  looked  at  her, 
Smiled  at  her  slippers  and  at  the  rose  in  her  hand. 
Smiled  at  her  hat  tilted  the  way  he  had  seen  one. 
Thought  of  someone  he  loved  and  slipped  his  arm  about  her 
In  advance  of  the  coming  dusk  and  counted  the  days  to  follow 
Before  she  should  have  fine  things  on  her  feet  and  her  hair  and  her  bosom. 
Then  the  more  briskly  he  went  on  with  his  dusting, 
The  happier  for  the  shepherdess  as  workman,  lover,  and  man, 
And  none  the  worse  for  the  happiness. 


One  day  the  Marquis,  lord  of  the  chateau  and  gardens. 
White  and  slight  and  slim  like  the  poplars  about  his  birthplace, 
Paused  before  the  shepherdess,  thinking  of  the  Marquise, 
Seeing  her  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  their  youth  together — 
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Days  now  vanished  forever  beyond  the  brown  fields  of  autumn. 
And  all  that  day  with  a  tenderer  grace  and  an  eye  on  the  lost 
He  watched  her. 

One  day  the  Marquise,  catching  sight  of  the  shepherdess, 
Suddenly  thought  of  som^ing  laid  away  in  its  freshness, 
Folded  still  sweet  and  fresh  in  its  antique  woodwork. 
It  she  would  send  as  a  gift  to  the  daughter  of  the  cur6, 
About  to  be  married,  a  godchild. 


One  day  the  abb4,  the  scholar,  brother  of  the  Marquis, 

Walking  gravely  in  the  room  with  thoughts  of  his  history. 

Wheeled  angrily  before  the  little  Dresden  shepherdess  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Remembering  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  acres  of  pastoral  playground 

In  the  forest  of  Versailles  near  the  Petit  Trianon. 

Saw  once  more  and  more  near  him  French  follies  and  revolution. 

Went  straight  from  the  room  and  wrote  more  fiercely  on  avenging  Time, 

Wrote  on  the  work  of  France  in  the  coming  glory  of  the  world. 


But  all  the  valets  mashed  all  the  crickets 

Singing  in  the  morning  stillness  of  the  beautiful  sixteenth-century  French 
ch&teau. 

And  none  of  them  as  he  dusted  the  shepherdess  laid  her  in  the  nook  of  his  arm 

And  carried  her  out  to  the  fields  and  set  her  up  there  with  the  crickets. 

Thinking  the  fields  the  place  for  the  Dresden  shepherdess. 

And  none  of  them  caught  a  cricket  and  brought  it  back  to  the  chateau 

And  dusted  it  and  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece 

Or  under  the  mantelpiece  as  the  natural  place  for  a  cricket ; 

And  none  of  the  valets,  if  he  could  help  it,  killed  a  cricket  in  the  fields, 

But  stepped  over  it  carefully  if  tangled  in  the  grass  and  unable  to  escape  sud- 
den death  under  his  feet. 


For  the  valets  have  nothing  against  the  crickets  in  the  fields 
Where  nothing  ends  or  defeats 
The  music  of  the  earth — 
Read  Keats ! 

Glorious,  undoctrined,  undoctored  spirit! 
Who  sang  of  the  grasshopper 

But  who  sang  too  of  the  Grecian  urn  on  the  mantelpiece 
(Or  some  equivalent  of  the  mantelpiece) — 
Sang  of  the  sentimental,  artificial  scene  on  the  Grecian  urn — 
More  sentimental,  more  artificial,  than  the  little  Dresden  shepherdess- 
Sang  of  the  artificial  Greek  heifer  lowing  at  artificial  Greek  skiea. 
Boundless  poet  of  Nature 
But  poet  also  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
^  In  the  bounded  spirit  of  man — 
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The  most  beautiful  thing  in  that  spirit  being  man's  art. 

His  art  which  is  but  little  pictures 

To  bring  near  him  the  beauty  that  is  far  away  or  beyond  him. 

Whether  it  be  the  little  Dresden  shepherdess  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Or  the  Grecian  urn  on  its  mantelpiece  ^ 

With  its  sentimental,  artificial  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies 

And  at  the  mystery  of  sacrifice ;  or  whether  it  be 

The  little  wooden  crucifix,  held  before  dying  eyes, 

As  the  hope  that,  closing  on  earth. 

They  will  open  in  paradise. 


SOME  CHINESE  VERSIONS  OF  WESTERN  CLASSICS 

MARJORIE  LATTA  BARSTOW 


ONE  never  really  knows  the  latent 
possibilities  of  English  litera- 
ture till  one  meets  it  in  the  wilds  of 
China.  Chinese  versions  of  English 
classics  are  one  degree  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  Chinese  manipulation  of 
the  English  speech.  This  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  for  there  are  times  when 
English  in  China  attains  to  the  dig- 
nity of  literary  production.  In  Hu- 
chow  a  leather  dealer  triumphantly 
reared  above  his  shop  the  sign 
"Skinny  Munitions".  This  meant 
"leather  goods".  It  was  the  fruit  of 
his  own  unaided  study  of  the  diction- 
ary. He  was  outdone,  however,  by  an 
itinerant  Japanese  merchant,  who  had 
apparently  learned  his  English  from  a 
missionary,  j  The  Japanese  had  ac- 
quired some  thermos  bottles.  Wish- 
ing to  indicate  the  miraculous  twofold 
power  of  these  inventions  to  keep  ice- 
water  cold,  and  tea  hot,  he  advertised 
them  as  follows:  "Icy-hot  bottles, 
warm  as  the  love  of  God." 

The  imagination  and  left-handed 
logic  displayed  in  the  street  advertise- 
ments finds  a  wider  scope  in  Chinese 
versions  of  English  classics.     Since 


the  0I4  system  of  competitive  exami- 
nations in  China  has  been  abolished, 
the  rapid  Americanizing  of  education, 
under  the  influence  of  the  missions 
and  the  indemnity  students,  has  led 
to  a  demand  for  English  books  in 
translation.  Many  of  these  are  the 
results  of  the  initiative  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Some  are  put  out  by  Chi- 
nese publishing-houses;  and  a  contin- 
uous flood  of  them  issues  from  the 
press  of  the  Christian  Literature  So- 
ciety. The  Christian  Literature  So- 
ciety is  an  enterprising  institution 
not  lacking  in  spirit  and  imagination. 
It  is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  didactic,  but 
this  suits  the  genius  of  the  Chinese. 
Sometimes,  too,  it  makes  good  evan- 
gelical Christians  out  of  the  heterodox 
geniuses  of  European  literature. 
Among  the  company  of  the  orthodox 
it  contrives  to  include  some  interest- 
ing heretics.  I  remember  one— an 
ex-missionary — who  was  an  industri- 
ous purveyor  of  foreign  literature  to 
the  Orient.  He  had  abandoned  the 
church  because  he  had  decided  that  it 
was  the  masterpiece  of  the  devil.  He 
still  said  his  prayers,  though,  every 
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night.  He  prayed  that  God  would  de- 
stroy the  German  empire  and  all  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  When  I  knew 
him  he  was  engaged  in  rationalizing 
biblical  stories  for  oriental  consump- 
tion. By  some  literary  sleight  of  hand 
he  succeeded  in  retailing  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  whale,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  omit  the  whale  without  spoiling 
the  plot. 

In  general  the  translations  ,of  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  and  of 
other  similar  agencies  resemble  King 
Alfred's  method  of  serving  up  Latin 
classics  to  his  people — with  an  adorn- 
ing of  the  tale  and  a  pointing  of  the 
moral.  The  effect  on  the  reader  is 
deemed  of  more  importance  than  lit- 
eral accuracy  of  rendering.  This 
does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  translation.  Some  of 
the  most  readable  versions  in  the 
world  have  been  made  after  this 
fashion. 

The  effect  on  the  reader,  however, 
is  something  that  the  occidental  mind 
cannot  always  foresee.  When  "Sohrab 
and  Rustum"  appeared,  an  editor  of  a 
Chinese  paper  asked  permission  to 
print  it  in  the  religiotts  section  of  his 
magazine,  because  he  found  in  it  such 
a  beautiful  ideal  of  filial  devotionT  To 
the  disciples  of  Confucius,  filial  piety 
and  religion  are  identical.  Again,  a 
Chinese  scholar,  who  was  a  Christian, 
refused  to  turn  "The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner" into  Chinese  because  it  inculcates 
excellent  Buddhist  doctrine.  Bud- 
dhism is  opposed  to  the  taking  of  ani- 
mal life  in  any  form.  The  pictures 
and  colored  bas-reliefs  of  the  Buddhist 
hell  in  the  temples  are  largely  com- 
posed of  representations  of  animals 
graphically  avenging  themselves  upon 
the  men  who,  in  life,  had  been  cruel 
to  them.  In  the  pictures  of  the 
Buddhist  inferno  flesh-eaters  fare 
badly.    Men  who  dined  on  frogs'  legs, 


like  the  good  Hooverizers  in  New 
York  hotels,  are  fried  over  lively 
flames  by  hungry  frogs,  till  they  curl 
up  all  around  the  edges  and  are  quite 
tender;  and  those  who  used  to  like  a 
good  beefsteak  now  and  then  are 
butchered  and  quartered  by  the  spirits 
of  the  cattle  whose  juicy  flesh  they 
once  consumed.  But  the  good  vege- 
tarians are  represented  as  flocking  up 
the  heavenly  way  to  paradise  on  the 
backs  of  the  grateful  birds  and  beasts 
which  they  never  ate.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  "The 
Ancient  Mariner".  The  stanza  "He 
prayeth  best  who  loveth  best"  would 
go  to  any  Buddhist  heart.  So  "The 
Ancient  Mariner"  seems  painfully 
heterodox  to  the  Chinese  Christian; 
and  the  demonology  in  it  may  be  some- 
what obnoxious  to  a  soul  which  has 
just  escaped  from  the  all-enveloping 
terrors  of  the  Chinese  devil-world. 

Again  the  element  of  romantic  love 
in  European  literature  makes  many  a 
popular  foreign  song  and  story  highly 
improper  for  the  prudish  ears  of  Chi- 
nese youth.  This  does  not  mean  that 
something  like  romantic  love  may  not 
exist  in  China;  it  is  merely  etiquette 
not  to  mention  it.  Sometimes  Chinese 
who  have  learned  to  like  foreign  songs 
are  put  to  difficult  straits  in  the  at- 
tempt to  translate  them.  In  certain 
schools  for  girls  the  tune  of  "Drink  to 
me  only  with  thine  eyes"  is  used  with 
a  paraphrase  of  that  inane  bit  of 
verse  which  begins, 

Down  in  a  shady  dell 
A  modest  violet  grew. 

A  proper  Chinese  girl  is,  of  course,  a 
modest  violet,  and  would  rather  die 
than  drink  to  her  warbling  lover  with 
her  eyes.  Doubtless  she  would  return 
the  rosy  wreath  to  the  impudent 
suitor;  but  she  would  take  good  care 
not  to  honor  it  with  her  breath. 
Similarly,  the  coquettish  little  poem 
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"Roslein  auf  der  Heiden"  loses  all  its 
point  in  Chinese  as  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  make  it  innocuous.  The 
rosebud  on  the  hedge  which  the  saucy 
boy  wishes  to  pluck,  despite  the  dire 
threats  of  the  rose  to  pierce  him  with 
her  thorns,  has  become  a  fair  little 
lily-bud  which  an  emissary  of  the  em- 
peror of  heaven  wishes  to  transfer  to 
the  imperial  garden,  just  as  in  the  old 
days  a  pretty  Manchu  maid  might  be 
asked  to  become  the  emperor's  secon- 
dary wife.  In  a  spirited  dialogue  the 
lily-bud  at  first  refuses.  She  finally 
yields  and  is  carried  off  to  heaven. 
Though  Goethe  himself  could  never 
recognize  the  last  stanza,  it  is  never- 
theless rather  pretty  in  its  Chinese 
Christian  dress.  Literally  translated 
from  the  Chinese,  it  reads  as  follows : 

In  a  white  Jade  and  gold-flowered  vase, 

Fined  to  the  brim  with  the  water  of  life. 

Was  Lily  Fragrant  planted  by  Heaven's 
Child. 

Then  was  she  reverently  offered  up  to  the 
King. 

All  the  King's  court  was  sweet  with  the  fra- 
grance. 

The  King  himself  smiled,  and,  receiving  the 
flower,  said: 

"Lily,  Lily,  Lily  fragrant, 

Thy  presence  has  sweetened  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

In  this  case  the  attempt  to  translate 
has  really  been  a  stimulus  to  original 
composition.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
Chinese  adaption  of  *'Way  down  upon 
the  Suwanee  River".  The  Chinese 
version  is  so  far  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  its  poetic  and  pathetic  imagery 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  it  in 
fuU: 

Home  seems  as  remote  as  the  edge  of 
Heaven ! 

Distant  as  the  corner  of  the  earth! 
So   far   away ! 

My  little  life  is  blown  hither  and  thither 

Like  the  tiny  wind-blown  water  algae  spore. 

fivery  night  I  dream  that  my  foot  has  turned 
homeward ; 

Every  day  I  think  of  the  happiness  of  home — 

Father,  mother,  brothers.  slHters,  all  to- 
gether 


In  the  dear  old  country  home, 
Surrounded  by  fields  and  fiowers. 
From  morning  till  night  my  soul  is  yearning 
For  the  old  scenes  at  home. 

CH0BU8 

Bitter   experience   has   taught  me   that   this 

world  Is  a  cold  place. 
No  matter  where  I  roam  no  one  tries  to  be 

friendly. 
My  heart   like  an  arrow  flies  toward  home. 
Yes.  that  is  what  I  long  for — my  old  home. 

I  remember,  as  a  little  child,  how  I  played  in 

the   fields. 
Always  was  the  sun  shining  in  those  days. 
My    brothers    and    little    sisters,    my    young 

companions. 
Laughing,    chattering,    running    through    the 

fields   together. 
Then  I  did  not  know  my  happiness. 
Now  that  the  light  is  gone  I  mourn  for  it 
Oh,    that   I    could    see    again    my    dear   old 

mother's  compassionate  face! 
Life,  death  itself,   would   seem  unimportant 

My  home  was  Just  a  little  bamboo  hut 

With  the  fields  on  all  four  sides, 

But  in  the  eye  of  the  mind  I  always  see  it 

There  are  birds  flying  to  and  fro. 

The  butterflies  and  bees  flit  from  flower  to 

flower. 
I,  hearing  again  at  dawn  the  crowing  of  the 

cock. 
At   night   the   barking  of   the   faithful   farm 

dog. 
These  are  the  loved  surroundings  of  my  old 

home. 
My  heart  never  stops  reminding  me  of  them 

all. 

In  many  cases  there  is  an  attempt 
to  translate  literally.  The  degree  of 
literahiess  attainable  throws  an  inter- 
esting light  on  the  qualities  of  the 
books  which  all  our  life  we  have  taken 
for  granted.  In  general,  translators 
told  me,  it  is  easier  to  translate  from 
French  than  from  English,  because 
of  the  greater  clarity  of  the  French 
style  and  structure.  A  Chinese  scholar 
announced  with  pride  that  he  had  been 
able  to  translate  the  little  French  tale 
"Picsiola"  into  Chinese  sentence  by 
sentence.  He  remarked,  admiringly, 
that  the  story  was  put  together  "just 
like  a  clock".  Not  a  single  detail 
could  be  omitted  without  spoiling  the 
whole.  In  this  respect  the  Chinese 
standard  is  our  own  classical  ideal. 
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Another  French  story  which  readily 
lent  itself  to  translation  is  that  tale 
which  is  the  model  and  the  despair  of 
American  courses  in  the  short  story — 
de  Maupassant's  ''The  Necklace''.  In 
the  Chinese  version  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Shanghai  and  the  details  are  Chi- 
nese, but  the  organic  structure,  the 
pellucid  language,  and  the  universal 
truth  of  psychology  make  the  story 
quite  independent  of  time  and  place. 

Among  poets,  Longfellow  was  cited 
as  the  one  who  possesses  the  clarity 
of  style  and  thought  which  makes  lit- 
eral translation  easy.  The  poem  "The 
Arrow  and  the  Song",  literally  ren- 
dered, found  delighted  Chinese  read- 
ers. Strangely  enough,  a  poet  who 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  Longfellow 
was  included  with  him  among  the 
translatable  bards.  This  poet  is 
Browning.  The  wilfulness  of  gram- 
mar and  phrase  that  troubles  the  Eng- 
lish reader  is  not  so  noticeable  to  one 
who  reads  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. In  Browning's  poetry  there 
is  a  solid  substratum  of  thought  which 
is  independent  of  style,  and  which  ap- 
peals to  the  sententious  and  philosoph- 
ical mind  of  the  Chinese.  A  few 
years  ago,  at  Cornell  University,  the 
Browning  prize  was  awarded  to  a  Chi- 
nese, against  several  American  com- 
petitors. An  indemnity  student,  whose 
favorite  poem  is  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra", 
told  me  that  he  thought  Browning 
improved  in  translation.  In  Chinese 
his  poems  are  clearer  and  more  com- 
pact. 

I  thought  that  Wordsworth  ought 
to  be  easily  translated — because  his 
best  poems  have  a  classical  simplicity 
of  structure  and  a  genuine  substance 
of  thought.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
genius  of  Wordsworth,  in  his  moments 
of  genius,  is  too  delicate,  too  indi- 
vidual. His  subtle  and  evanescent 
grace  of  thought  evaporates  in  the 


course  of  translation;  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  his  own  haunting  phrase 
and  the  imagery  peculiar  to  his  own 
mountain  land. 

Naturally  the  least  translatable  type 
of  poetry  is  the  sugared  romance  of 
Tennyson  and  Swinburne.  When  one  '' 
has  subtracted  the  music,  the  luscious 
amatory  passages,  and  the  expression 
of  a  mystical  chivalry  which  has  little 
counterpart  in  the  calm,  rationalistic 
imagination  of  the  Chinese,  not  much 
is  left  Tennyson's  "The  Princess", 
however,  has  been  used  with  effect  by 
Chinese  advocates  of  the  advancement 
of  women. 

Among  the  distinctively  Christian 
propaganda,  peculiar  success  attended 
a  paraphrase  of  Tolstoi's  "Marchez 
quand  vous  avez  lumi^re",  which  ap- 
peared in  Chinese  under  the  title  of 
"The  Five  Causes".  In  the  transla- 
tion the  teaching  of  Confucius  is 
everywhere  substituted  for  the  tenets 
of  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  which, 
in  many  respects,  it  resembles.  Just 
as  Tolstoi  represents  the  inadequacy 
of  classical  thought  versus  Christian- 
ity, so  the  book  represents  the  failure 
of  Confucianism  to  provide  the  com- 
fort and  inspiration  of  a  religion  of 
love.  The  translation  was  made  for 
the  Christian  Literature  Society  by  a 
Confucian  scholar  who  was  opposed  to 
Christianity.  In  the  course  of  the 
work  he  was  converted  by  his  own 
arguments.  Now  he  gives  even  the 
un-Christian  effusions  of  western  writ- 
ers a  Christian  flavor,  and  sometimes 
adds  to  them  a  distinctly  Christian 
moral. 

There  are,  of  course,  far  more  seri- 
ous and  elaborate  translations  of  occi- 
dental literature  which  are  undertaken 
in  the  spirit  of  the  strictest  scholar- 
ship, but  it  is  to  this  naive  absorption 
and  transmutation  of  foreign  thought 
that  we  must  look  for  the  really  vital 
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influence  of  the  West  upon  the  East. 
These  translations  present  amusing 
and  illuminating  parallels  to  the  early 
contact  of  Latin  literature  with  the 
English  and  Teutonic  imagination; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  fusing  of  the  ideals  of  two 
civilizations  is  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating by-products  of  the  missionary 


enterprise.  To  what  original  master- 
pieces this  grafting  of  the  vivid  flower 
of  western  imagination  on  the  solid, 
ancient  stock  of  Chinese  thought  may 
yet  lead  we  cannot  tell.  Meanwhile 
these-  quaint  literary  hybrids  might 
well  startle  our  interest  in  the  latent 
qualities  of  the  literature  we  take  for 
granted. 


TRANSLATING  LITERATURE  INTO  LIFE 

BY  ARNOLD  BENNETT 


LO,  a  parable !  A  certain  man,  hav- 
ing bought  a  large,  elaborate,  and 
complete  manual  of  carpentry,  studied 
it  daily  with  much  diligence  and  regu- 
larity. Now  there  were  no  cupboards 
in  his  house;  his  dining-table  consisted 
of  an  arrangement  of  orange-boxes, 
and  he  had  scarcely  a  chair  that  was 
not  a  menace  to  the  existence  of  the 
person  who  sat  upon  it.  When  asked 
why  he  did  not  set  to  work,  and,  by 
applying  the  principles  of  the  manual, 
endeavor  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
his  life  and  of  the  lives  of  his  wife 
and  children,  he  replied  that  he  was  a 
student,  and  he  plunged  more  deeply 
than  ever  into  the  manual  of  carpen- 
try. His  friends  at  length  definitely 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  though  he 
was  an  industrious  student,  he  was 
also  a  hopeless  fool. 

By  which  I  wish  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  study  by  itself. 
Study  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  I 
should  blush  to  write  down  such  a 
platitude,  did  I  not  know  by  experi- 
ence that  the  majority  of  readers  con- 
stantly ignore  it.  The  man  who  pores 
over  a  manual  of  carpentry  and  does 
naught  else  is  a  fool.  But  every  book 
is  a  manual  of  carpentry,  and  every 


man  who  pores  over  any  book  what- 
ever and  does  naught  else  with  it  is — 
deserving  of  an  abusive  epithet. 
What  is  the  object  of  reading  unless 
something  definite  comes  of  it?  You 
would  be  better  advised  to  play  bil- 
liards. Where  is  the  sense  of  read- 
ing history  unless  you  obtain  from  it 
a  clearer  insight  into  actual  politics 
and  render  yourself  less  liable  to  be 
duped  by  the  rhetoric  of  party  propa- 
ganda? Where  is  the  sense  of  read- 
ing philosophy  unless  ypur  own  atti- 
tude toward  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse becomes  more  philosophical? 
Where  is  the  sense  of  reading  morals 
unless  your  own  are  improved?  Where 
is  the  sense  of  reading  biography 
unless  it  is  going  to  affect  what 
people  will  say  about  you  after 
your  funeral?  Where  is  the  sense 
of  reading  poetry  or  fiction  unless 
you  see  more  beauty,  more  passion, 
more  scope  for  your  sympathy,  than 
you  saw  before? 

If  you  boldly  answer:  "I  only  read 
for  pleasure",  then  I  retort  that  the 
man  who  drinks  whiskey  might  with 
force  say :  "I  only  drink  whiskey  for 
pleasure".  And  I  respectfully  request 
you  not  to  plume  yourself  on  your 
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reading,  nor  expect  to  acquire  merit 
thereby. 

But  should  you  answer:  "I  do  try 
to  translate  literature  into  life",  then 
I  will  ask  you  to  take  down  any  book 
at  random  from  your  shelves  and  con- 
duct in  your  own  mind  an  honest  in- 
quiry as  to  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
that  particular  book  on  your  actual 
living.  If  you  can  put  your  hand  on 
any  subsequent  period,  or  fractional 
moment,  of  your  life  and  say:  "I 
acted  more  wisely  then,  I  wasn't  such 
a  dupe  then,  I  perceived  more  clearly 
then,  I  felt  more  deeply  then,  I  saw 
more  beauty  then,  I  was  kinder  then, 
I  was  more  joyous  then,  I  was  happier 
then, — than  I  should  have  been  if  I 
had  not  read  that  book", — if  you  can 
honestly  say  this,  then  your  reading 
of  that  book  has  not  been  utterly  fu- 
tile. But  if  you  cannot  say  this,  then 
the  chances  are  that  your  reading  of 
that  book  has  been  utterly  futile.  The 
chances  are  that  you  have  been  study- 
ing a  manual  of  carpentry  while  con- 
tinuing to  sit  on  a  three-legged  chair 
and  to  dine  off  an  orange  box. 

You  say:  "I  know  all  that.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  translate  literature 
into  life."  When  I  think  of  the  time 
I  have  wasted  in  reading  masterpieces, 
I  stand  aghast. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Idleness, 
intellectual  sloth,  is  the  explanation. 
Self-conceit  is  the  explanation.  If  you 
were  invited  to  meet  a  great  writer, 
you  would  brace  yourself  to  the  occa- 
sion. You  would  say  to  yourself :  "I 
must  keep  my  ears  open,  and  my  brain 
wide-awake,  so  as  to  miss  nothing". 
You  would  tingle  with  your  own  brac- 
ing of  yourself.  But  you — I  mean 
"we" — will  sit  down  to  a  great  book 
as  though  we  were  sitting  down  to  a 
ham  sandwich.  No  sense  of  personal 
inferiority  in  us!  No  mood  of  re- 
solve!    No  "tuning  up"  of  the  intel- 


lectual apparatus!  But  just  a  casual, 
easy  air,  as  if  saying  to  the  book: 
"Well,  come  along,  let's  have  a  look  at 
you !" 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  read- 
ing is  casualness,  languor,  preoccupa- 
tion. We  don't  give  the  book  a  chance.  "^ 
We  don't  put  ourselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
properly  without  using  all  one's  en- 
gine-power. If  we  are  not  tired  after 
reading,  common  sense  is  not  in  us. 
How  should  one  grapple  with  a  super- 
ior and  not  be  out  of  breath? 

But  even  if  we  read  with  the  whole 
force  of  our  brain,  and  do  nothing 
else,  common  sense  is  still  not  in  us, 
while  sublime  conceit  is.  For  we  are 
assuming  that,  without  further  trou- 
ble, we  can  possess,  coordinate,  and 
assimilate  all  the  ideas  and  sensations 
rapidly  offered  to  us  by  a  mind  greater 
than  our  own.  The  assumption  has 
only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  appear 
in  its  monstrous  absurdity.  Hence  it 
follows  that  something  remains  to  be 
done.  This  something  is  the  act  of 
reflection.  Reading  without  subse- 
quent reflection  is  ridiculous;  it  is 
equally  a  proof  of  folly  and  of  vanity. 

Further,  it  is  a  sign  of  undue  self- 
esteem  to  suppose  that  we  can  grasp 
the  full  import  of  an  author's  mes- 
sage at  a  single  reading.  I  would  not 
say  that  every  book  worth  reading 
once  is  worth  reading  twice.  But  I 
would  say  that  no  book  of  great  and 
established  reputation  is  read  till  it  is 
read  at  least  twice.  You  can  easily 
test  the  truth  of  this  by  reading  again 
any  classic;  assuredly  you  will  dis- 
cover in  it  excellences  which  had  pre- 
viously escaped  you. 

To  resume  and  finish:  open  a  great 
book  in  the  braced  spirit  with  which 
you  would  listen  to  a  great  man. 
Read  with  the  whole  of  your  brain 
and  soul.  Tire  yourself  (would  you  not 
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tire  yourself  at  tennis?).  Reflect. 
After  an  interval,  read  again.  By 
this  process,  and  by  no  other,  will  a 
book  enter  into  you,  become  a  part  of 
you,  and  reappear  in  your  life. 

I  have  been  consulted  about  the 
practice  of  making  notes.  Well,  I  do 
not  care  to  offer  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion. My  advice  is  simply  to  keep  a 
pencil  handy  and  to  write  down  on 
a  small  sheet  of  paper  (or  in  the  in- 
side back-cover  if  the  book  belongs  to 
you)  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
anything  has  struck  you,  together 
with  the  merest  hint,  in  half  a  dozen 
words,  of  what  it  was.  If  you  do  this, 
by  the  time  you  have  finished  the  book, 
you    will    have    automatically    con- 


structed a  table  and  page-index  of  its 
salient  points.  It  is  well,  of  course, 
to  write  on  the  papers  the  title  and 
author  of  the  work,  the  name  of  the 
edition,  and  the  date  of  perusal.  A 
collection  of  these  small  sheets  of 
paper  would  constitute  a  souvenir  of 
one's  reading.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  one  might  advantageously  spend 
a  few  shillings  in  having  the  year's 
harvest  bound.  Say  you  have  read 
a  hundred  books.  A  hundred  uni- 
form leaves  would  make  a  respect- 
able volume,  whose  interest  and 
utility  I  need  not  insist  upon.  A 
row  of  such  volumes  would  really 
amount  to  the  secret  history  of  one's 
life. 


COMPARISON 

BY  RUTH  LAMBERT  JONES 


Y 


OU  say:    "How  tiring  it  must  be 
To  weave  new  ballads  constantly!" 


I  cry:    "What  weariness  must  sway 
One  who  plants  gardens  all  the  day!" 


Yet  I  don't  tire  of  making  songs 
Nor  does  your  sowing  weary  you, 
Because  each  to  his  task  belongs 
And  does  what  he  loves  well  to  do. 
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"THE  PEOPLE'S  THEATRE''  AND  THE  PEOPLED 

THEATRE 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


TWO  books  lie  before  me,  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character  and  yet  both 
leading  to  the  same  somewhat  melan- 
choly reflections.  They  are  Barrett  H. 
Clark's  translation  of  Romain  Rol- 
land's  "The  People's  Theater",  and 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay's  "Patri- 
otic Drama  in  Your  Town".  One,  the 
work  of  a  profound  radical  and  great 
creative  artist,  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  class  conscious- 
ness, and  seeks  to  show  the  abnost 
complete  unfitness  of  the  current  the- 
atrical repertoire  for  the  needs  of  "the 
people".  The  other,  the  American 
work,  is  based,  apparently,  on  a  serene 
disregard  (or  ignorance)  of  class  con- 
sciousness, and  the  assumption  that  a 
so-called  little  theatre  in  your  town 
may  be  the  center  of  a  unifying  art 
movement  which  shall  unite  all  the 
peoples  in  the  joyous  bond  of  Thomas 
Wood  Stevens,  Ibsen  and  Percy 
Mackaye. 

When,  in  the  first  three  years  of 
this  century,  Rolland  wrote  the  papers 
now  gathered  in  thd  present  volume, 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  vari- 
ous projects  then  being  agitated  (or 
even  tried)  in  France,  to  give  to  the 
people  their  own  theatre.  With  lucid 
conmion  sense,  he  realized  that  the 
French  classic  drama  bored  these 
people  (as  it  has  bored  others,  not 
laborers!) ;  that  the  French  romantic 
drama  was  inflated  hokum  (including 
the  plays  of  Rostand) ;  that  the  boule- 
vard drama  was  an  art  essentially  for 
a  degenerate  bourgeoisie;  and  even 


the  modem  social  dramas  of  men  like 
Brieux  and  Hauptmann  have  both  an 
ephemeral  quality,  due  to  the  imper- 
manence  of  their  themes,  and,  more- 
over, are  usually  directed  rather  at 
the  well-to-do.  The  manufacturers 
may  profit  by  "The  Weavers",  for  in- 
stance, but  it's  rather  tough  on  the 
workers  to  ask  them  fto  contemplate 
their  woes  in  the  very  theatre. 

Accordingly,  Rolland  was  forced  to 
condemn  a  good  part  of  the  people's 
theatre  efforts  of  his  day,  and  to  out- 
line what  he  conceived  should  be  the 
lines  of  the  new  drama.  First,  the 
people's  theatre  "must  be  a  recrea- 
tion". It  must  give  "a  sort  of  physical 
and  moral  rest  to  the  workingman, 
weary  from  his  day's  work".  Second, 
"the  theatre  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
energy" — ^that  is,  it  should  show  ac- 
tion on  large  and  inspiring  lines. 
Third,  it  should  be  "a  guiding  light  to 
the  intelligence".  "It  should  flood 
with  light  the  terrible  brain  of  man, 
which  is  filled  with  shadows  and  mon- 
sters, and  is  exceeding  narrow  and 
cramped." 

To  fulfill  these  requisites  ,of  joy, 
energy  and  intelligence,  it  woiild  seem 
that  Rolland  dreamed  of  great,  poetic 
melodramas,  "Hamlets"  and  "King 
Lears"  and  "Othellos"  written  by 
Frenchmen  in  modem  idiom;  of  his- 
torical plays  showing  crowds,  espe- 
cially, as  the  heroes;  and  of  social 
plays,  rustic  dramas,  folk-legends,  and 
pantomime  and  music.  In  practice,  he 
endeavored  himself  to  meet  th^  needy 
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producing  "Danton"  and  other  like 
dramas,  which,  unfortunately,  fail  for 
lack  of  dramatic  structure.  But  his 
book  of  criticism  and  theory  remains 
a  masterwork  of  common  sense  inter- 
penetrated with  the  noblest  idealism, 
save  that  he  fails  to  take  sufficient 
account  of  the  most  important  element 
— ^the  actual  desires  of  the  workers 
themselves,  their  line  of  self-develop- 
ment. 

Miss  Mackay's  slender  volume,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  it  pretends  to 
be  little  more  than  a  working  sketch 
to  aid  those  ardent  souls  who  wish  by 
means  of  community  pageants,  little 
theatres,  and  the  like,  to  foster  local 
unity  and  aid  both  in  the  "Americani- 
zation" process  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  taste,  is  oddly  de- 
ficient in  common  sense — or,  let  us 
say,  in  common  experience.  Writing 
in  the  heat  of  war,  when  "national 
unity"  was  a  phrase  on  all  lips,  it  is 
perhaps  understandable  that  the  au- 
thor should  have  been  carried  away; 
but  already  the  war  is  over,  and  as  we 
return  to  more  ordinary  conditions  we 
are  again  faced  by  the  grim  fact  that 
the  so-called  little  theatres,^  for  in- 
stance, are  in  almost  every  instance 
thoroughly  aristocratic  institutions ; 
that  in  a  town  like  Northampton, 
where  for  six  years  there  has  existed 
a  semi-municipal  theatre,  not  a  baker's 
dozen  of  the  proletariat  ever  darken 
its  doors,  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts 
by  the  management  to  reach  them; 
finally,  that  the  very  often  consider- 
able civic  benefits  of  widely  partici- 
pated-in  pageants  and  festivals  are, 
essentially,  civic  benefits  and  cannot 
honestly  be  traced  into  the  subsequent 
dramatic  art-life  of  the  people. 

Anything  more  boring  to  the  people 
than  perpetual  pageants,  or  some  of 
those  historical  recitation-tableaux 
outlined  by  our  author^  could  not  well 


be  imagined,  unless  it  were  certain  of 
the  dramas 'she  suggests/ the  little 
theatre  companies  should  take  about 
to  various  halls,  steps,  and  open-air 
theatres.  It  is  extremely  laudable  to 
wish  to  "Americanize"  all  our  popula- 
tion, and  to  usher  in  universal  democ- 
racy by  means  of  pageants  about 
George  Washington.  But  the  stub- 
bom  fact  remains  that  "the  people" 
desire  much  more  to  be  amused,  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  unless  the 
theatre  vitally  reaches  them  as  a  part 
of  their  spontaneous  amusement  life, 
it  is  merely  beating  the  air. 

It  reduces  itself  to  this — probably 
in  France  as  well  as  here:  the  people's 
theatre  vnU  never  come  unless  it  rises 
from  the  people.  It  cannot  be  lowered 
to  them  from  above.  You  will  never 
get  them  into  your  existing  theatres, 
even,  and  still  less  into  your  indepen- 
dent and  aristocratic  art  theatres,  until 
the  themes  and  atmosphere  of  the 
plays  there^are  the  themes  and  atmos- 
phere of  their  own  lives  (which  will 
never  be,  of  course,  under  the  existing 
social  order).  To  take  these  plays 
down  to  them  will  only  be  to  bore  and 
offend  them.  To  take  any  plays  down 
to  them  will  not  work. 

As  a  matter  of  sad  fact,  they  al- 
ready have  their  theatre  in  America — 
a  terrible  thing,  it  is,  but  their  own, 
though  shared  by  the  less  intelligent 
of  the  class  above  them — ^the  movies. 
The  neighborhood  movie  house  is  the 
people's  theatre.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not  (and  no  sane  person  can  con- 
template the  prospect  calmly),  it  will 
remain  the  people's  theatre  until  the 
people  themselves  decree  a  change. 
That  will  not  be  until  they  have 
greatly  improved  their  economic  con- 
dition and  consequently  their  educa- 
tional condition,  removing  as  well 
their  deep-rooted  hostility  to  anything 
patronizcKl    and   perpetuated    by    the 
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upper  crust".  The  present  writer 
has  a  great  love  of  the  pageant  as  an 
art-fonn»  and  a  great  hope  of  the  little 
theatres  as  torch  bearers  of  the  finer 
drama.  But  of  either  of  them  as  a 
democratizing  f orce»  under  present  so- 
cial conditions,  he  has,  alas!  no  hope 
whatever. 

Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  a 
critic  who  never  permits  subtleties  to 
interfere  with  enthusiasms,  in  his  new 
book,  "The  Twentieth  Century  The- 
atre", is  not  at  all  concerned  with  get- 
ting "the  people"  to  appreciate  great 
drama.  He  seems  to  feel  that  there  is 
quite  enough  to  do  in  getting  our  pres- 
ent bourgeois  audiences  to  appreciate 
it!  In  fact,  he  doesn't  seem  to  feel 
that  even  our  critics  appreciate  it.  We 
are,  he  says,  living  in  the  period  of 
the  greatest  dramatic  products  since 
Shakespeare,  while  the  actual  theatre, 
outside  of  a  few  large  cities  (New 
York  alone  in  America,  he  says, 
though  we  would  add  Chicago) ,  is  piti- 
fully unable  to  show  the  public  any  of 
this  splendid  stage  literature.  He  is 
concerned  with  the  reorganization  of 
our  present  playhouse  in  order  to  give 
a  wider  hearing  to  our  present  avail- 
able repertoire,  and  in  order  to  train 
actors  once  more,  through  the  medium 
of  repertoire  companies,  into  some- 
thing like  their  old-time  competence. 

Yet  one  point  he  makes  is  perhaps 
a  more  significant  hint  for  those  who 
dream  of  "Americanization"  and 
democracy  than  any  suggested  pag- 
eants and  municipal  hand-outs.  He 
says,  most  truly,  that  a  tremendous 
drawback  to  our  present  system  is  the 
fact  that  a  new  play  is  produced  by 
one  company  only,  in  one  place,  instead 
of  by  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
companies  all  over  the  country.  Should 
a  significant  and  stimulating  Ameri- 
can drama  find  its  way  to  the  stage,  it 
would  spend  a  year  in  New  York,  and 


then  slowly,  very  slowly,  percolate 
through  the  country.  He  might  have 
added  that  today  it  would  never  get 
beyond  a  limited  number  of  cities. 
This  not  only  robs  the  country  of  the 
stimulus  of  discussing  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time,  giving  us  all  an  art 
consciousness,  but  it  reduces  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  a  state  where 
it  meekly  accepts  New  York  verdicts 
and  lacks  all  power  of  individual  judg- 
ment. The  remedy,  of  course,  is  the 
establishment  of  resident  repertoire 
companies  in  all  cities. 

This  hint,  however,  is  but  one  of 
many  in  a  chatty,  informal,  rather 
unformal,  but  wise  and  stimulating 
book. 

When  two  comedians  of  such  per- 
sonal charm  and  technical  skill  as  Cyril 
Maude  and  Miss  Laura  Hope  Crews 
act  a  new  play,  it  is  not  always  easy, 
even  for  the  trained  critic,  to  say  just 
how  much  of  the  effect  of  lifelike  char- 
acter they  convey  is  due  to  the  author 
and  how  much  to  the  players.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  peculiar  interest  that 
we  turn  to  the  printed  text  of  C. 
Haddon  Chambers's  comedy,  "The 
Saving  Grace".  Our  youngsters  would 
call  it  old-fashioned — it  even  opens 
with  a  scene  between  the  servants! 
That  is  pretty  hard  to  forgive,  just  as 
it  is  hard  to  forgive  the  transparency 
of  the  conclusion,  sensed  almost  from 
the  start.  We  are  in  the  play-world 
of  sentimental  comedy. 

Yet  Mr.  Chambers,  practical  hand 
though  he  be  in  the  elder  tricks  of  the 
trade  (the  drama  has  its  tricks,  also !) , 
possesses  two  traits  which  are  neither 
old  nor  new,  but  timeless.  He  has 
charm,  and  he  has  a  sense  of  char- 
acter. Even  in  reading  the  bald  text, 
with  its  old-fashioned  stage  directions 
("crosses  left",  "exit  R.  U.  E."— so 
crude  in  comparison  with  a  Shaw  or 
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a  Barrie  stage  direction),  you  feel  the 
quaint,  sweet  charm  of  the  humorless 
wife,  the  quaint  and  slightly  acid 
charm  of  the  humorous  husband  who 
is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be 
wholly  admirable,  and  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  lose  our  respect  and  re- 
gard, and  altogether  and  subtly  Brit- 
ish— ^which,  even  more  than  his  humor, 
is  his  "saving  grace".  A  dramatist 
may  open  his  play  with  a  dozen  ser- 
vants delivering  the  exposition,  and  we 
shall  not  greatly  care,  so  long  as  he 
can  bring  on  such  delightfully  studied 
and  unflaggingly  sustained  living 
characters  as  these. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "library 
edition"  of  the  major  works  of  Pinero, 
Clayton  Hamilton  presents  "The  Gay 
Lord  Quex"  and  "Iris".  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's enthusiasm  for  Pinero  is  almost 
unbounded,  and  leads  him  into  curious 
excesses.  One  of  them  is  his  admira- 
tion for  the  "great"  third  act  of  "The 
Gay  Lord  Quex".  He  regards  it  as  a 
tremendous  and  never-to-be-too-much- 
studied  feat  of  technical  dexterity,  and 
so  it  seemed  to  us  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  we  saw  John  Hare  and  Irene 
Vanbrugh  play  it.  But  today  we  are 
disposed  to  say  that  any  study  of  it  is 
too  much.  Our  dramatists  do  not,  and 
perhaps  never  have,  needed  that  kind 
of  dexterity.  What  they  need  is 
utterly  to  forget  it.  Far  rather,  for 
their  souls'  good  and  ours,  would  we 
send  them  to  study  the  placid  char- 
acter drawing  of  "The  Saving  Grace". 
This  "great"  act  is  simply  the  Gallic 
"spiral  stairway"  climax,  the  "winding 
up",  by  cumulative  suspense  and  sur- 
prise, to  the  final  astonishment,  the 
wooden,  artificial  trickery  of  "the  well- 
made  play",  so  called,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  so  badly  made 
from  the  higher  view.  (Compared  with 
the  technical  dexterity  of  J.  M.  Barrie, 


say,  in  indicating  by  a  few  vivid 
strokes,  partly  of  pantomime,  the 
whole  tragic  renunciation  of  Crichton 
and  the  whole  philosophic  import  of 
the  drama,  in  Act  III  of  "The  Admir- 
able Crichton",  this  act  of  Pinero's  is 
mere  showman's  work.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  "play  builder",  not  the  creative 
dramatic  artist. 

On  the  other  hand,  "Iris"  still  im- 
presses the  reader  as  an  honest  and 
relentless,  though  at  times  crude, 
study  of  a  weak  woman,  and  its  con- 
clusion is  still  dreadfully  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Hamilton  hints  that  it  has  never 
been  played.  I  did  not  see  Fay  Davis 
as  Iris,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  in 
America  Miss  Hamed  failed  of  the 
possibilities,  though  Oscar  Ashe's 
Maldonado  was  one  of  the  memorable 
performances  of  our  generation.  With 
"The  Thunderbolt",  this  drama  stands 
up  above  the  bulk  of  Pinero's  work, 
possessing  together  with  his  careful, 
solid,  often  too  rigid  carpentry,  a 
sense  of  worlds  beyond  the  theatre 
and  the  awful  shadow  of  actual  life. 
It  deserves  study,  and  a  revival  on  the 
stage. 

The  shadow  of  actual  life  does  not 
perceptibly  darken  thei  door  of  Philip 
Moeller's  study  when  he  sits  down  to 
write  a  "somewhat  historical  play". 
Five  of  these  plays  from  his  pen,  all 
in  one  act,  and  four  familiar  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  are  now  published  in  a  single 
volume.  History,  to  Moeller,  is  merely 
an  excuse  for  a  burlesque.  He  would 
have  been  a  capital  librettist  for  Offen- 
bach, and  if  we  now  had  a  lyric  stage 
he  would  certainly  adorn  it.  "Helena's 
Husband"  (a  burlesque  on  Helen  of 
Troy),  familiar  not  only  to  patrons  of 
the  Washington  Square  Players  but  by 
this  time  to  patrons  of  nearly  all  4;he 
little  theatres  in  the  land,  is  as  yoiith- 
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fully  high-spirited,  irreverent,  keen, 
witty,  satirical  and  theatrically  effec- 
tive as  any  one-act  play  of  its  kind 
ever  written  in  this  country.  The 
theme  so  dear  to  American  burlesque 
writers  of  seventy-five  years  ago, 
Pocahontas,  is  not  so  happily  han- 
dled, but  in  "The  Roadhouse  in 
Arden",  mingling  with  the  absurdities 
of  an  aged  Hamlet  wedded  to  a  decay- 
ing Cleopatra  as  innkeepers,  and 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  as  guests,  is 
a  strain  of  real  poetic  fancy,  a  laugh- 
ing, bantering  flash  of  symbolism, 
which  is  odd  and  delightful. 

Certain  of  the  other  skits  are  not 
without  a  touch  of  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage lack  of  reticence  in  speech,  but  all 


of  them  show  adroitness,  wit,  theatri- 
cal sense,  and  a  unifying  idea.  When 
the  Washington  Square  Players  could 
give  us  work  like  this,  we  realize  anew 
the  pity  of  their  enforced  closing. 
Our  "coHMnercial"  theatre  offers  us 
nothing  whatever  to  match  it  in  kind, 
and  precious  little  in  quality. 


The  People's  Theater.  By  Romaln  Roljand, 
translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co. 

Patriotic  Drama  In  Your  Town.  By  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay.    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre.  By  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Saving  Grace.  By  C.  Haddon  Cham- 
bers.    Brentano's. 

The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 
Vol.  II  (The  Gay  Lord  Quex  and  Iris).  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 

Five  Somewhat  Historical  Plays.  By  Philip 
Moeller.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
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BY  BENJAMIN  DE  CASSERES 


THE  Great  War  was  in  a  sense  a 
poets'  war.  No  sooner  had  the 
German  legions  begun  their  march  to- 
ward the  graveyard  of  the  Mame 
through  Belgium,  than  a  German  poet 
hurled  his  "Hymn  of  Hate"  at  the 
world.  It  was  answered  by  Emile 
Verhaeren,  Belgium's  greatest  poet 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time, 
with  a  defiance  written  in  blood  with 
a  sword.  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  hur- 
ried from  Paris  to  his  beloved  Italy, 
and  with  poems  that  set  the  very 
craters  of  Vesuvius  on  fire  he  mobil- 
ized the  soul  of  his  countrymen  and 
seated,  miraculously,  millions  of  peas- 
ants on  the  bare  back  of  Pegasus. 

France  sent  her  poets  to  the  front  to 
a  man,  and  few  returned,  for  a  real 
poet,  like  Byron  at  Missolonghi,  al- 
ways meets  the  Pale  Horse  half  way, 
with  a  song  on  his  lips.  Remy  de 
QpurmQnt^    exquisite    fabricator    pf 


"Litanies  of  the  Rose",  was  struck 
down  at  home  by  psychic  concussion. 
He  died  of  grief  because  his  sword 
was  only  a  pen.  Rupert  Brooke,  no 
longer  singing  songs  of  wasted  love 
and  annihilations,  rose  to  glory  in  the 
trap  at  Gallipoli.  Alan  Seeger,  an 
American  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  went 
to  his  "rendezvous  with  Death"  with 
an  ecstatic  light  in  his  eye.  Joyce 
Kilmer  forged  his  immortality  in  his 
hot  and  buoyant  young  manhood  with 
singing  shells.  Lord  Dunsany,  Irish 
fabulist,  was  twice  wounded  before  he 
quit.  Where  there  are  ideals  there 
are  always  poets  who  strip  to  the  waist 
to  die  for  them.  For  great  poetry, 
like  great  love,  is  sib  to  Death. 

"The  Challenge",  by  Lieutenant 
Leonard  Van  Noppen,  has  just  been 
issued  in  London  and  will  soon  be 
published  in  this  country.  It  contains 
pn^  hundred  and  twenty-six  spnn^ts 
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(many  of  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  ^'Evening  Sun"  "Sun 
Dial"  column) ;  "A  Prophecy",  a  frag- 
ment taken  from  his  tremendous 
"Armageddon:  A  Symphonic  Drama 
of  Evolution",  written  in  1911;  and 
two  concluding  poems,  "To  These  Lost 
at  Sea"  and  "Abraham  Lincoln".  The 
sonnets  are  dedicated  to  Josephus 
Daniels  and  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  the 
fragment  "A  Prophecy"  to  Lloyd 
George. 

These  poems  are  being  hailed  in 
England  by  the  press  and  the  intellec- 
tual public  as  the  greatest  on  the 
world-tragedy,  and  among  the  great- 
est that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  lan- 
guage. Thomas  Hardy,  Lord  Dunsany, 
Sydney  Brooks,  Laurence  Binyon  and 
Louis  Raemaekers  have  written  eulo- 
gistically  of  them. 

Lieutenant  Leonard  Van  Noppen, 
U.  S.  N.  R.,  is  now  stationed  in  Lon- 
don, assistant  attach^  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Melville,  flagship.  He  is  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  of  old  Dutch  Amer- 
ican stock.  His  life  has  been  a  long 
series  of  physical  and  intellectual  ad- 
ventures; he  is  a  man  who  lives  for 
the  sake  of  tasting  life  in  all  its  at- 
tributes. He  has  taken  for  his  motto 
from  the  day  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  the  pro- 
found saying  of  Goethe,  "The  sense  of 
life  is  life  itself".  Philosopher,  poet, 
athlete,  epigrammatist,  a  friend  of 
kings,  presidents,  anarchists  and  jour- 
nalists, his  one  theme  is  man,  and  the 
epic  of  him  on  the  planet  earth. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  astounded  the 
literary  world  of  two  hemispheres  by 
translating  "Lucifer"  from  the  orig- 
inal Dutch  of  Von  Vondel,  the  Dutch 
Milton.  In  this  work  appeared  those 
series  of  deadly  parallels  between 
"Lucifer"  and  the  "Paradise  Lost"  of 
Milton  in  which  the  author  showed  by 
the  most  irrefragable  evidence  how 


the  English  poet  had  "cribbed"  whole 
pages  from  Von  Vondel,  putting  John 
Milton  among  the  greatest  literary 
plagiarists  of  all  time.  Mayo  W. 
Hazeltine  gave  up  his  whole  page  in 
the  Sunday  "Sun"  to  a  review  and  ex- 
position of  this  great  translation  of 
the  Dutch  classic  and  the  stark  evi- 
dence of  Milton's  "lifts". 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  Lieutenant  Van  Noppen  was  Wil- 
helmina  Professor  of  Dutch  Literature 
in  Columbia  University.  A  bom  poet 
— a  poet's  poet,  a  poet  each  minute  of 
his  life — ^he  immediately  offered  his 
services  to  Secretary  Daniels  and  was 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Hague. 
He  is  said  to  have  done  "big  work" 
there — and  we  believe  that  is  putting 
it  mildly,  for  a  more  serenely  fearless 
man  than  Lieutenant  Van  Noppen 
does  not  exist. 

The  genius  of  Van  Noppen  is  ro- 
mantic and  ironic.  Like  D'Annunzio, 
he  is  a  bom  singer.  Like  Victor 
Hugo,  he  knows  the  tremendous  power 
of  words.  Like  Swift,  he  can  smash 
a  man  in  a  single  line.  In  these  son- 
nets there  are  hundreds  of  lines  and 
images  that  bite  like  acid.  Always 
absolute  master  of  his  pen,  he  hurls 
his  hate  at  Prussia  or  swells  with 
grief  over  the  spectacle  of  human  stu- 
pidity.   Here  are  three  sonnets : 

THE  CHALLBNOB 

Upon  this  Age,  to  honour  dead  and  cold, 
O  poet,  breathe  thy  spirit.     Let  the  warm 
White  flame  of  prophecy  and  the  wild  charm 
Of  simple  music  make  thee  stem  and  bold. 
We  need  the  eagle's  passion  and  the  old 
Heroic  angrer — ^need  the  Titan's  arm 
And  tongues  like  ringing  trumpets  to  alarm 
Our  sleeping  gods,  lulled  with  a  lie  of  gold. 

It  is  not  peace  is  needed,  but  a  sword ! 
It  is  not  peace.     Against  the  kings  of  wrong 
Hurl  singing  armies  with  such  power  of  song 
That  their  proud  walls  shall  topple,  and  the 

strong 
Be  strong  no  more !    Tea,   with  sublime  ac- 
cord 
Challenge    the    world,    ye    prophets    of    the 
Lord! 
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With  myriad  eyes,  and  every  eye  a  spy. 
He  fflared  malignant  from  his  web,  his  prey. 
All  unsuspecting,  for  they  thought  it  play, 
This  constant  interweaving  of  the  lie 
Into  a  net,  where  only  theories  die, 
And  vain  philosophies.     Tet  day  by  day 
The  threads  grew  stronger,  and  he  longed  to 

slay 
In  his  strong  snare  each  nation  like  a  fly. 

And  one  was  caught ;  no,  two,  within  his  colls 
Are   struggling   blindly.     Belgium   gives   her 

youth. 
And  Serbia  is  bleeding  in  the  toils; 
And    then    a    wind, — it    was    the    breath    of 

Truth- 
Snapped  all  the  threads.    And  Liberty's  white 

light 
Lives  where  that  Spider  spun  his  inner  night. 

"WHAT   ART   THOU,    MAN?" 

What  art  thou,  man?    And  why  art  thou  so 

proud. 
Since  thou  art  dust,  and  thy  desiring  will 
Is  in  God's  pulse  no  more  than  a  brief  thrill? 
What  art  thou,  pilgrim,  tented  in  a  cloud. 
Whose    goings    and    whose    comings    are    so 

loud? 
And  all  to  end  in  silence.     Thou  must  fill 
The  hunger  of  the  grave ;  and   to  the  chill 
Darkness  of  death  thou  farest  in  a  shroud. 


Who  art  thou?  Builder  of  time's  futile  towers 
Upon  foundations  that  are  sinking  sand; 
Seeing  that  hope  but  leads  thy  morning  hours 
To  the  long  shadows  of  the  evening  land. 
Who  art  thou,  giver  of  resplendent  feasts? 
The  apex  of  a  pyramid  of  beasts ! 


Lieutenant  Van  Noppen  has  been 
some  twenty  years  on  his  titanic  poem 
"Armageddon"  (he  was  the  first  to  re- 
use the  word  in  modem  times  and  it 
was  from  a  prospectus  of  the  poem 
published  some  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  adapted  his  famous  slogan), 
and  when  it  gets  finally  into  print  it 
will  rank  in  sheer  poetic  grandeur 
with  the  great  epics  of  all  time.  The 
fragment  "The  Prophecy",  published 
in  this  volume,  is  a  treasure  house  of 
lyrical  beauty  and  sublime  figuration. 

Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Shelley  are 
Van  Noppen's  psychic  "controls"  plus 
his  own  vision  of  that  "far-off  divine 
event"  which  Poe  adumbrated  in 
"Eureka".  The  scenes  of  "The 
Prophecy"  are  laid  in  heaven  and  hell, 
and,  raised  to  the  nth  dimension  of 
poetic  imagination,  limn  the  Great 
War,  which  is  far  from  its  ending, 
although  the  siege  guns  are  silent. 
The  spiritual  Marnes  and  economic 
Piaves  are  ahead. 

"The  Challenge"  is  not  a  book  but, 
paraphrasing  the  London  "Times's" 
review  of  it,  it  is  a  Niagara  of  dia- 
monds. 


The     Challenge.       By     Lt.     Leonard    Van 
Noppen.     London :  EHkin  Mathews. 
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THE  DEEPER  ROOTS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  THEATRE 

BY  OLIVER  M.   SAYLER 


ONE  of  the  best  of  all  reasons 
why  the  Russian  theatre  has 
survived  political  and  even  social 
revolution  is  that  its  roots  strike 
deeply  and  firmly  into  the  past.  Its 
birth,  along  with  the  other  Russian 
arts,  out  of  the  womb  of  a  people's 
sorrow,  helps  explain  why  it  persists 
supreme  among  modem  theatres  in 
spite  of  the  chaos  and  the  anxiety  and 
the  bitterness  of  class  struggle.  To 
its  spiritual  consolation  and  its  hon- 
est vision,  the  nation  turns  in  the 
days  of  its  deeper  sorrow.  And  yet, 
rich  as  it  has  been  in  performing  this 
service,  it  probably  would  not  have 
borne  the  shock  of  the  Terror  if  it 
had  not  been  grounded  for  generations 
in  the  minds  and  affections  of  all  Rus- 
sians. 

For  us  to  think  of  the  Russian  thea- 
tre in  terms  of  generations  requires 
something  of  a  mental  wrench.  The 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  we  know  by  ru- 
mor,  and  the  Russian  Ballet  by  its 
pleasant  dalliance  on  our  shores.  But 
the  former  was  created  out  of  Stanis- 
lavsky's dream  in  our  own  time,  and 
the  latter  startled  the  world  only 
from  the  moment  Isadora  Duncan  re- 
kindled its  flame.  The  Russian  thea- 
tre seems  to  us  like  the  newest 
theatre  in  the  world.  Instead,  its  ge- 
nealogy is  from  Pushkin  and  Griboye- 
doff,  from  Gogol  and  Ostrovsky  as 
playwrights,  and  from  Motchaloff, 
tragedian,  and  Shchepkin,  comedian, 
as  players.  For  a  hundred  years  it 
has  been  the  secure  refuge  of  Rus- 
sian genius  from  the  oppression  of 
reaction  and  autocracy. 


The  continuation  today  of  this  el- 
der tradition  of  the  Russian  theatre, 
the  flower  of  these  roots,  is  the  Small 
State  Theatre  in  Moscow,  home  of  the 
Russian  classic  drama.  Small  it  is 
only  by  comparison  with  its  partner  in 
governmental  subsidies,  the  Great 
State  Theatre,  guardian  of  opera  and 
the  ballet,  for  it  seats  at  least  a  thou- 
sand people  and  its  stage  is  larger 
than  its  auditorium.  Its  age-yellowed 
exterior  stands  unobtrusive  guard 
over  the  east  side  of  the  Theatre 
Place,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  im- 
posing Doric  portico  of  the  Great 
Theatre.  Inside,  balustrades  and  cor- 
ridors of  masonry  lead  to  an  interior 
of  red  and  gold  and  plush  and  drap- 
eries. Tradition  sits  down  beside 
you  in  your  seat.  Flavor  of  men  and 
manners  of  other  years  crosses  the 
footlights  without  a  shock,  for  you 
yourself  in  the  brief  interval  since 
you  left  the  anxious  turmoil  of  to- 
day's out-of-doors  have  been  led  back 
into  the  mood  of  other  years.  I  wish 
we  had  a  single  theatre  like  this  for 
our  Shakespeare  and  for  the  rest  of 
our  less  hardy  but  still  picturesque 
classic  drama.  The  proponents  of  ex- 
periment and  the  New  Theatre  would 
not  be  interested  in  it,  but  we  should 
then  know,  as  Russia  knows,  the  te- 
nacious virility  of  the  past  and  the 
leavening  power  of  tradition. 

My  host  in  Moscow  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  passionately  in  these  el- 
der values,  and  so,  though  my  own 
inclination  carried  me  oftener  to  the 
middle-aged  Art  Theatre,  already  set- 
tling into  its  Qwn  tradition,  and  to 
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the  youthful  theatres  of  artistic  re- 
volt, I  was  not  permitted  for  long  to 
forget  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  dig- 
nity of  the  Small  State  Theatre. 
Vladimir  Tardoff,  too,  a  newspaper 
friend  with  tastes  similar  to  my  own, 
warned  me,  in  my  quest  for  the  new 
and  the  strange,  not  to  neglect  the 
home  of  the  classic  drama. 

There  you  will  find  Ostrovsky  handed  down 
in  unbroken  succession  from  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century.  With  Ck>gol  and  Griboyedoff 
a  still  elder  tradition  is  preserved.  And 
there,  too,  you  will  see  how  the  Russian  has 
welcomed  into  his  repertory  the  best  of  the 
drama  of  western  Ehirope,  from  Moliftre 
and  Shakespeare  down  to  Ibsen.  In  the 
political  terminology  of  today,  the  Small 
State  Theatre  stands  on  the  extreme  right 
in  matters  of  art,  preserving  and  guarding, 
modestly  but  earnestly,  the  humanism  of  the 
past.  And  over  its  affairs  one  of  the  finest 
spirits  in  all  Russian  art  today  presides, 
Prince  Alexander  Ivanovitch  Sumbatoff. 

Accordingly,  with  TardofiTs  card,  I 
sought  the  prince  at  home  and  in  the 
playhouse.  The  derangement  of  the 
theatre's  plans  by  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution made  the  prince  a  very  busy 
man  and  hard  to  find.  It  was  only  af- 
ter a  most  cordial  correspondence  in 
French  that  our  trails  met  one  eve- 
ning between  the  acts  in  his  own  pri- 
vate greenroom  which  opened  off  his 
loge.  Already  he  had  arranged  with 
the  doorkeepers  that  I  should  come  at 
will  and  sit  with  my  interpreter  in  the 
front  row  of  chairs  placed  in  a  slight 
depression  between  the  first  row  of 
the  parterre  and  the  edge  of  the  apron 
and  denoted  the  ''orchestra",  although 
no  musical  diversion  ever  breaks  the 
continuity  of  a  Russian  dramatic  per- 
formance. The  seats  were  not  the 
best  in  the  house,  but  they  were  the 
only  ones  readily  and  invariably  at 
his  disposal,  for  the  entire  auditorium 
with  the  exception  of  this  orchestra 
was  often  reserved  by  subscription. 
And  so  almost  his  first  words  after 
our  meeting  were  an  apology  for  the 


arrangements  he  had  made  for  me. 
"It  doesn't  matter!"  I  said  in  all 
sincerity.     "I  am  at  home  anywhere 
in  the  theatre." 

Instantly,  his  all-enclosing  hand 
reached  across  the  table  and  gripped 
mine  in  earnest  sympathy,  for  he,  too, 
has  been  at  home  "anywhere  in  the 
theatre"  ever  since  as  a  boy  in  the 
First  Gymnasium  of  Tifiis  he  was 
drawn  to  the  stage. 

Alexander  Ivanovitch  is  a  prince  of 
the  C§ucasus.    He  was  born  Septem- 
ber 17,  1857,  into  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  Georgia  on  the  estate  of 
his  mother  in  the  Government  of  Tula, 
south  of  Moscow.    He  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Petrograd 
in  1877,  but  inmiediately  on  his  grad- 
uation in  1881  he  turned  to  the  stage 
and  joined  the  company  of  Brenko's 
Pushkin  Theatre  in  Moscow.     F.  A. 
Korsh,  whose  red  brick  playhouse  is 
still  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Mos- 
cow's dramatic  life,  was  just  complet- 
ing his  institution  at  that  time,  and 
on  the  closing  of  the  Pushkin  Thea- 
tre, Sumbatoff  joined   the    ranks    of 
Korsh.     The  same  year  he  was  in- 
vited without  trial  by  the  rigisaeur 
Potiehin  to  the  Small  Imperial  Thea- 
tre of  Moscow;  and  there  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1882,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  Tchatsky  in  the  finest  example 
of  classic  Russian  comedy,  Griboye- 
doff's  "Gore  ot  Uma".    And  there  he 
has  played  and  perfected  his  art  as 
comedian   and  tragedian   ftJr  thirty- 
seven  years,  except  when  the  entire 
company  left  Moscow  for  one  of  its 
infrequent  guest  tours  to  Petrograd 
or  to  the  provincial  cities  or  even  so 
far  afield  as  Belgrade,  Serbia,  in  1900. 
As  player  and  playwright.  Prince 
Sumbatoff  uses  the  stage  name  Youz- 
hin,    but    he    is    known   and   loved 
throughout  Russia  by  his  given  name, 
Alexander  Ivanovitch.     He  began  to 
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write  for  the  theatre  while  he  was  still 
a  student  in  the  university  and  his 
first  play,  "The  Lightning  Rod",  was 
produced  with  success  in  1878  by  the 
Moscow  Artistic  Circle.  His  next, 
"Rustling  Leaves",  was  first  played 
October  14,  1881,  at  the  Small  Im- 
perial Theatre  in  Moscow,  and  the  fol- 
lowing season  at  the  Alexandrinsky  in 
Petrograd.  "Sergei  SatilofiT'  followed 
in  1883,  but  although  it  is  published  in 
his  works  the  censor  denied  it  per- 
formance. Other  plays  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  presented  both  in 
Moscow  and  Petrograd:  "The  Hus- 
band of  a  Celebrity",  1884;  "The  Ar- 
kazoflTs",  1886;  "The  Chains",  1888; 
"Tsar  Ivan  IV",  in  verse,  1890 ;  "Old- 
en Times",  1895;  "The  Gentleman", 
1897;  "The  Sunset",  1899,  and  "The 
Commune  of  Iron",  1901.  He  has 
continued  his  composition  in  later 
years  but  with  less  frequency 
and  I  have  no  complete  list.  His 
"Night  Birds"  was  in  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Small  State  Theatre 
during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  A  rec- 
ord kept  until  1901  showed  a  total  of 
over  6,000  performances  of  his  vari- 
ous plays  in  the  theatres  throughout 
Russia,  and  that  sum  must  have  been 
more  than  doubled  by  today.  Several 
of  his  plays  have  been  translated  into 
Polish,  Czech,  Serbian,  German,  and 
French.  As  a  playwright,  Youzhin 
has  followed  in  the  realistic  tradition 
of  Ostrovsky,  in  whose  comedies  he 
has  so  often  appeared  at  the  Small 
State  Theatre.  The  background  of 
their  action  is  sometimes  the  life  of 
provincial  actors,  sometimes  that  of 
the  impoverished  nobility,  and  some- 
times that  of  the  modem  Russian 
merchant. 

I  asked  Alexander  Ivanovitch  one 
afternoon  in  his  modest  apartment, 
enriched  with  rare  rugs  and  hang- 
ings from  the  Caucasus  and  beyond. 


what  was  his  favorite  role  in  the  hun- 
dreds he  had  played,  and  before  I 
could  stop  his  eager  catalogue  he  had 
named  a  dozen  out  of  Shakespeare  and 
Schiller  and  Hugo.  I  know  he  takes 
great  delight  in  Shylock,  which  I  saw 
him  play  twice  in  a  finely  flavored 
production  of  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice" staged  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner. His  Jew  is  one  of  great  dignity 
and  self-command,  the  embodiment  of 
the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  an  op- 
pressed race.  Outward  good-will  and 
inward  revenge  gleam  alternately 
from  his  eyes  when  he  agrees  to  the 
bond.  His  eyes  are  eloquent,  too,  af- 
ter Jessica's  flight — ^set  and  glazed  as 
he  looks  toward  the  sky  with  some- 
thing of  the  wounded  patriarch  about 
him.  His  finest  moments,  though, 
come  in  the  fourth  act,  as  they  should. 
I  have  never  seen  Shylock  face  his 
expected  triumph  more  proudly.  He 
stands  like  a  pillar,  arms  folded,  while 
the  doge  outlines  the  case.  His  knife 
he  removes  from  the  sheath  with  a 
jerk,  his  eyes  glitter  as  he  sharpens  it, 
he  tests  it  with  a  hair  from  his  beard, 
and  then  he  utters  a  word  of  lip  pray- 
er before  he  faces  the  court.  He  is 
stunned  at  first  by  the  verdict,  but 
turns  with  quivering  arms  for  his  ap- 
peal to  the  doge,  falling  forward  pros- 
trate at  the  end.  His  departure  is  in 
silence,  head  bowed — a  broken  man 
and  a  truly  tragic  figure  who  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  emotions  through  the  in- 
tellect rather  than  through  the  emo- 
tions direct. 

Another  role  that  gives  him  joy  is, 
rather  strangely,  that  of  Bolingbroke 
in  Scribe's  "Le  Verre  d'Eau".  The 
play  is  artifice  and  pasteboard  to  the 
last  line,  but  like  all  Scribe,  it  is  ex- 
ultingly  of  the  theatre  theatrical,  and 
that  quality,  I  suppose,  commends  it 
to  Youzhin's  affection ;  for  there  is  in 
him  a  strain  of  the  old-time  actor  who 
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loves  the  theatre  for  its  own  sake, 
with  all  its  strut  and  fret,  regardless 
of  its  contact  with  life. 

As  a  true  artist,  Youzhin  likes  to 
match  himself  against  others,  and  so 
at  alternate  performances  of  "The 
Merchant",  Ossip  Andreievitch  Prav- 
din  is  the  Shylock,  making  him  the 
personification  of  individual  hatred 
rather  than  of  racial  vengeance  as 
that  of  Youzhin.  Pravdin's  service  at 
the  Small  State  Theatre  antedates 
even  that  of  Youzhin,  for  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  that  service  was  cele- 
brated while  I  was  in  Moscow.  This 
sharp-eyed,  gruff-voiced  but  kindly  old 
actor  and  artist  made  his  debut  in 
the  theatre  at  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
in  1869  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After 
that,  he  played  comic  old  men  in  Tif- 
lis,  Kieff,  and  various  cities  until  the 
great  Shumsky  discovered  him  and 
brought  him  to  Moscow  to  appear  on 
private  stages.  On  Shumsky's  death 
in  1878,  Pravdin  followed  him  at  the 
Small  State  Theatre  where  he  has 
played  and  taught  in  the  theatre 
school  ever  since. 

There  are  many  other  fine  figures  in 
the  company  at  the  Small  Theatre, 
bridging  several  generations  of  Rus- 
sian dramatic  genius.  Yermolova, 
grande  dame  of  the  Russian  stage,  is 
accounted  its  leading  actress,  though 
she  seldom  plays  any  more.  Sadov- 
skaya,  eldest  scion  of  a  family  which 
compares  with  the  Booths  and  the 
Drews  and  the  Barrymores  in  its 
service  in  the  Russian  theatre,  still 
preserves  a  keen  sense  of  the  droll  and 
the  comic,  and  counts  those  who  love 
her  from  playgoers  of  her  own  ad- 
vanced age  down  to  the  children. 
Lyeshkovskaya,  though  a  younger  ac- 
tress, is  yet  of  Youzhin's  era.  Aida- 
roff  is  equally  able  as  actor  and  pro- 
ducer. Yablotchkina  and  Lenin — ^no 
relative  of  the  Bolshevik  premier — are 


in  their  prime.  Sadovsky  III,  son  of 
Sadovskaya,  and  Maximoff  are  per- 
haps the  most  promising  of  the  young 
men,  while  the  theatre's  ablest  ac- 
tresses of  the  younger  generation  are 
Shchepkina,  heiress  of  the  traditions 
of  another  great  acting  family,  and 
Gzovskaya. 

Only  one  new  production  has  been 
made  at  the  Small  State  Theatre  since 
the  Revolution,  a  double  bill,  includ- 
ing Oscar  Wilde's  "Salom6"  and  "A 
Florentine  Tragedy" — the  former,  by 
the  way,  wholly  missing  the  passionate 
import  of  the  drama,  while  the  latter 
sought  out  accurately  and  conveyed 
vividly  the  almost  Greek  simplicity  of 
its  sombre  story.  But,  like  the  Art 
Theatre  and  all  the  other  Russian 
playhouses,  the  Small  Theatre  had 
only  to  delve  into  its  rich  repertory  to 
find  old  plays  that  are  always  new. 
Ready  to  the  reviving  hands  of  its  di- 
rectors were  all  the  varied  dramatic 
works  of  that  peculiar  possession  of 
its  storied  stage,  Alexander  Nikolaie- 
vitch  Ostrovsky — ^history,  satire  and 
fancy.  Equally  ready  were  the  plays 
of  Tolstoi,  while  from  western  litera- 
tures came  trooping  from  their  store- 
house the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Mo- 
li^re,  and  Scribe.  In  addition  to  the 
Shakespeare  and  the  Wilde  which  I 
have  recorded,  I  saw  during  the  win- 
ter of  1917-18  Ostrovsky's  "Wolves 
and  Sheep"  and  "Truth  is  Good  but 
Luck  is  Better"  and  "Vassilisa  Me- 
lientieva";  Lyoff  Tolstoi's  "The 
Fruits  of  Enlightenment";  and 
Scribe's  "Le  Verre  d'Eau".  Other  en- 
gagements prevented  me  from  seeing 
three  of  Ostrovsky's  masterpieces 
"The  Thunderstorm",  "Frenzied  Fi- 
nance", and  "Voevoda",  and  Moliftre's 
"School  for  Husbands",  which  were  in 
the  season's  repertory. 

But  chief  of  them  all,  chief,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  among  the  entire 
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range  of  the  Russian  classic  drama, 
was  that  fine  and  sensitive  flower  of 
Russian  culture,  GriboyedofiTs  "Gore 
ot  Uma".  If  I  had  seen  nothing  on 
Youzhin's  stage  except  the  four  acts 
of  its  tender  but  searching  insight 
into  life,  I  would  have  known  the  se- 
cret of  the  deeper  roots  of  the  Rus- 
sian theatre.  The  play's  title  defies 
adequate  translation  into  English. 
"Ill  Luck  from  Sense",  it  is,  literally, 
but  that  will  never  do.  "The  Woes  of 
Wisdom",  someone  has  called  it,  with 
resultant  moving-picture  connota- 
tions. The  French  are  more  success- 
ful, with  "Mai  de  Trop  d'Esprit".  For 
myself,  I  prefer  a  paraphrase  rather 
than  a  translation,  and  I  like'to  call 
it  "The  Sorrows  of  the  Spirit",  for 
that  seems  somehow  to  convey  the 
mood  of  the  play,  a  finely  balanced 
adjustment  of  intellect  and  sentiment. 
In  less  honest  hands  than  those  of 
Alexander  Sergeievitch  Griboyedoff, 
"The  Sorrows  of  the  Spirit"  would 
savor  of  precious  intellect  and  false 
sentiment.  Even  its  artistic  honesty 
might  not  be  proof  against  the  inter- 
pretation of  artists  less  honest  than 
Youzhin  and  his  players.  In  fact,  the 
presence  in  the  ensemble  of  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  really  bad  acting  I 
saw  in  an  important  r61e  in  a  lead- 
ing theatre  during  my  entire  winter 
in  Russia,  showed  how  dependent  the 
play  is  on  the  sjrmpathy  and  under- 
standing and  sincerity  with  which  it 
is  presented;  for  it  was  this  blemish 
rather  than  the  Art  Theatre's  superi- 
ority in  managing  the  crowded  re- 
ception scene  in  the  third  act  which 
made  the  younger  institution's  pro- 
duction of  the  same  play  more  satis- 
factory in  spite  of  Youzhin's  masterly 
performance  of  Famusoff,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fitness  of  seeing  a  play  of  a 
century  ago  in  a  playhouse  of  its  own 
era. 


The  clash  of  education  and  cosmo- 
politan views  against  the  stupidities 
of  daily  life  in  an  isolated  civilization 
and  the  power  of  the  latter  to  smother 
and  override  the  former,  is  the  theme 
of  "The  Sorrows  of  the  Spirit".  Alex- 
ander Andreievitch  Tchatsky  is  the 
young  man  whose  homecoming  brings 
such  bitter  disillusioning.  Before 
his  exit  into  the  world,  he  had  loved 
Sophia — daughter  of  Famusoff,  a  sub- 
stantial type  of  higher  official  in  Mos- 
cow. On  his  return,  he  seeks  her  out, 
less  in  passion,  one  feels,  than  from 
self-respect,  only  to  find  that  she  has 
forgotten  him  for  the  philandering 
secretary  of  her  father,  Moltchalin. 
He  seems  unable,  however,  to  accept 
this  plausible  incident  in  a  compla- 
cent, animal-like  existence  such  as  the 
social  leaders  of  Moscow  lived  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  instead  of  withdrawing 
immediately  to  the  isolation  which  his 
own  development  has  builded  round 
him,  he  remains  to  cross  verbal 
swords  with  Famusoff  and  his  friends, 
criticising  Moscow,  "where  the  houses 
are  new  and  the  prejudices  ancient", 
the  perpetual  balls,  the  verses  in- 
scribed in  albums,  the  celebrities  of 
the  English  Club,  the  language  "Fran- 
co-Nizhni-Novgorodian".  Tchatsky 
only  gets  himself  well  disliked  for  his 
pains  and  in  the  end  finds  himself 
charged  even  with  an  unbalanced 
mind.  Thus  does  complacency  pro- 
tect itself  from  its  critics.  In  the  end, 
after  protecting  Sophia  from  scandal 
at  his  own  expense,  he  exclaims: 
"Away  from  Moscow!  I  shall  never 
return  again.  Somewhere  in  the  world 
I  shall  try  to  find  a  comer  for  my 
wounded  feelings";  and  he  calls  his 
carriage. 

Tchatsky  has  been  seen  by  those 
who  doubt  Russia's  moral  fibre  and 
constructive  power  as  a  kind  of  Rus- 
sian Hamlet,  the  embodiment  of  an 
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inhibited  will  power«  national  in  scope. 
To  the  extent  that  he  is  faithful  to 
the  inability  of  the  Russian  to  per- 
sist practically  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
by  slow  degrees  some  desired  change, 
there  may  be  a  measure  of  truth  in 
such  an  interpretation.  The  whole 
point  of  the  play  is  missed,  however, 
if  we  do  not  see  how  Griboyedoff,  as 
artist  rather  than  as  propagandist, 
used  Tchatsky  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing bare  the  sophistry  and  shallow- 
ness and  complacency  of  the  social 
fabric  of  his  time.  The  fact  that 
"The  Sorrows  of  the  Spirit"  is  more 
highly  regarded  in  Russia  today  than 
when  it  was  written  is  proof  to  me 
that  Russian  life  has  moved  far  from 
that  period  of  smug  isolation,  and  that 
the  fine  ideals  of  Tchatsky  stir  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  public  mind  and 
heart  which  will  rebuild  Russia  anew 
out  of  her  present  ruins. 

According  to  Pushkin  and  other 
friends  of  Griboyedoff,  Tchatsky  is 
autobiographical  in  his  rdle  of  critic. 
The  playwright,  bom  January  17, 
1795,  traveled  abroad  and  was  in  gov- 
ernment service  for  a  while  in  Persia, 
meeting  his  death  at  Teheran  when  a 
mob  stormed  the  embassy  February 
11,  1829.  "The  Sorrows  of  the  Spir- 
it" is  the  single  work  by  which  he  will 
be  remembered,  although  he  wrote 
also  of  the  Orient.  The  idea  for  the 
play  came  to  him  in  1812,  but  he  did 
not  begin  work  on  it  until  1816.  Two 
years  later  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
he  had  completed  two  acts,  but  the 
play  was  not  finished  until  1824.  It 
encountered  the  snares  of  the  censor- 
ship from  the  start.  In  1825,  two 
parts  of  it  were  printed,  but  it  was 
not  played,  even  in  a  modified  form, 
until  1881,  two  years  after  the  play- 
wright's death.  All  of  it  but  a  few 
portions  was  printed  in  1838,  but  the 
work  in  its  entirety,  both  as  book  and 


as  stage  play,  had  to  wait  the  liberal 
period  of  the  reign  of  Tsar  Alexan- 
der II  in  1860. 

Two  actors — Motchaloff,  tragedian, 
and  Shchepkin,  comedian — founded 
the  fame  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Small  State  Theatre  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  present  building  was 
not  erected  until  1841,  but  their  influ- 
ence had  ahready  established  the  ten- 
dencies which  were  to  differentiate 
the  Russian  theatre  of  the  nineteenth 
century  from  that  of  western  Europe. 
While  English  and  French  stages 
were  still  obsessed  with  the  old,  false 
pseudo-classicism  of  declamation,  the 
theatre  in  Moscow  under  the  guidance 
of  Motchaloff  and  Shchepkin  had  cast 
aside  these  artificialities  and  had  cre- 
ated a  new  art  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity, lifelikeness,  and  sincerity  of 
execution.  Through  this  movement, 
the  Russian  theatre  of  the  nineteenth 
century  linked  itself  closely  with  the 
creators  of  Russian  literature,  Push- 
kin, Gogol,  Griboyedoff,  and  Bielin- 
sky;  with  the  Moscow  University  of 
the  epoch  of  Granovsky;  and  finally 
and  mainly  with  the  whole  texture  of 
Russian  life.  This  contact  with  life 
has  never  since  been  lost,  for  the  Rus- 
sian theatre  had  entered  into  life  not 
as  an  artificial  appendage  or  addi- 
tion, but  as  a  composite  part  of  its 
organism.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
today,  except  perhaps  in  Japan  and 
China,  is  the  theatre  so  firmly  an- 
chored in  the  habits  and  the  affections 
of  the  people  as  it  is  in  Russia. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Small  Theatre  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  example  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  Motchaloff  and  Shchepkin. 
The  fecund  pen  of  Ostrovsky  produced 
a  constant  stream  of  works  of  the 
first  rank  for  the  use  of  its  artists, 
and  the  theatre  thrived  under  this  in- 
centive just  as  the  Art  Theatre  found 
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stimulus  and  inspiration  in  the  suc- 
cessive works  of  Anton  Tchekhov  dur- 
ing its  birth  years  from  1898  to  1904. 
The  company's  roster  was  studded 
with  the  names  of  such  masters  of  the 
theatre  as  Sadovsky,  Shumsky,  Sama- 
rin,  Zhivokiny,  Fedotova,  Vassilieva, 
Miedviedieva»  and  Nikulina.  The 
comedy  of  manners  was  their  forte — 
Ostrovsky  first,  and  then  western 
European  comedy  with  Moli^re  at  its 
head.  They  used  to  say  in  Moscow, 
''Sadovsky  without  Ostrovsky  and  Os- 
trovsky without  Sadovsky  are  incon- 
ceivable", and  that  Shumsky  in  Mo- 
li^re  surpassed  the  artists  of  the 
Com^die  FranQaise. 

Little  by  little,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  bureaucratic  administra- 
tion, the  commonplace  work  of  such 
play  tinkers  as  Kruiloff  (not  the  fable 
writer),  Diatchenko,  and  Tarnovsky 
crept  into  the  repertory  in  the  form 
of  made-over  plays  from  the  French; 
and  yet,  side  by  side  with  mediocrity, 
the  finer  traditions  of  the  theatre  were 
kept  alive  by  a  younger  generation  of 
players  from  whom  fame  singled  out 
for  especial  attention  Yermolova, 
Lyeshkovskaya,  Sadovsky,  Youzhin, 
and  Pravdin — all  of  them  still  with 
the  company;  and  Lyensky,  Goryeff, 
Maksheieff,  Ribakoff,  Sadovsky  II, 
Akimova,  and  Muzil.  Under  the  im- 
pulse of  this  brilliant  group,  the  old 
classic  tragedy  was  restored  to  the 
repertory  alongside  the  continuing 
Ostrovsky,  and  the  striking  tragic 
powers  of  Youzhin,  Lyensky,  and 
Goryeff  found  expression  in  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  Lope  de  Vega,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Hugo,  and  Pushkin.  The 
last  quarter  of  the  century,  therefore, 
set  a  new  mark  for  the  theatre  and 
the  repertory  reached  its  greatest 
breadth.  About  1900,  however,  death 
and  illness  weakened  the  company  and 
the  autocracy  increased  its  interfer- 


ence, and  so  the  Small  Theatre  went 
into  eclipse  for  almost  a  decade  behind 
the  looming  figure  of  the  newly  bom 
Moscow  Art  Theatre.  In  1908,  Youz- 
hin was  forced  into  leadership  by  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  official  antag- 
onism, and,  profiting  by  the  example 
of  the  Art  Theatre's  thoroughness,  he 
has  restored  the  state  institution  in  a 
period  of  ten  years  to  its  elder  glory. 

The  Revolution  of  March,  1917 
found  the  theatre  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  freedom  to  consolidate  in 
the  hands  of  the  artists  themselves  the 
powers  yielded  by  the  passing  bureau- 
cracy. A  long  document  was  drawn  up 
safeguarding  not  only  the  individual 
artist  but  the  welfare  of  the  production 
as  a  whole  and  providing  for  a  sharp 
division  between  the  financial  and  ar- 
tistic functions  of  the  theatre.  De- 
spite Bolshevik  threats  from  Petro- 
grad,  Alexander  Ivanovitch  hewed  to 
the  course  of  the  theatre  as  decided  in 
council,  regardless  of  the  new  political 
tyranny.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
government  to  Moscow,  his  course  has 
necessarily  been  more  discreet.  The 
theatre  is  simply  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  social  order  and  peace. 

My  parting  from  Alexander  Ivano- 
vitch was  as  bitter  as  the  greeting 
had  been  joyful.  Two  days  before  I 
left  Moscow  I  called  on  him  briefly  in 
his  apartment  to  say  goodby.  With 
a  pause  of  hesitation,  he  asked  me 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  come  to  America  and  play  such 
roles  as  Shylock  with  an  English- 
speaking  company.  I  answered  that  I 
thought  it  might  be  arranged,  and 
then,  very  simply,  he  asked :  "But  can 
a  Russian  come  to  America  today 
without  being  ashamed  that  he  is  a 
Russian?"  Here  was  the  ruthless  im- 
print of  political  march  and  counter- 
march on  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  art- 
ist. 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPUOD    BT    FRANK    PARKER    BTOCKBRIDGB    IN    COOPERATION    WITH    THE    AMERICAN 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  foUovjing  Uata  of  hooka  in  demand  in  July  in  the  public  Wfrariea  of  the  United  Btatea- 
have  been  compiled  from  reporta  made  by  two  hundred  remreaentative  librariea,  in  every 
aeotion  of  the  country  and  in  citiea  of  all  aizea  down  to  ten  thou^nd  population.  The  order 
of  choice  ia  aa  atatedby  the  Ubrariana, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Christopher  and  Columbus                       Anonymous 

2.  The  Tin  Soldier                                        Temple  Bailey 

3.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdnez 

4.  The  Arrow  of  Gold                                   Joseph  Conrad 

5.  The  Secret  City                                         Hugh  Walpole 

6.  A  Land-Girl's  Love  Story                         Berta  Riick 

doubleday 

Penn 

Dutton 

doubleday 

DORAN 

DoDD,  Mead 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  Christopher  and  Columbus                       AnonymoiLS 

2.  The  Cricket                                                Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

3.  Dangerous  Days                                        Mary  Roberta  Rinehart 

4.  Saint's  Promss                                        John  Galeworthy 

5.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

6.  The  Arrow  of  Gold                                   Joseph  Conrad 

doubleday 
Doublbday 

DORAN 

Scribnbr 

Dutton 

doubleday 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Th*e  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse     Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez                     Dutton 

2.  The  Arrow  of  Gold                                    Joseph  Conrad                             Doublbday 
8.  The  Tin  Soldier                                        Temple  Bailey                                     Penn 
4.  Dawn                                                            Eleanor  H.  Porter        HoUGHTON  MiFFUN 
6.  The  Desert  of  Wheat                               Zane  Grey                                        Harper 
6.  The  Magrnificent  Ambersons                     Booth  Tarkington                        DOUBLEDAY 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

3.  The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge  Bemie  Babcock 

4.  Secret  Bread  F.  Tennyson  Jesse 

5.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

6.  "Shavings"  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Desert  of  Wheat  Zane  Grey 

3.  Christopher  and  Columbus  Anonymous 

4.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

5.  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

6.  The  Secret  City  Hugh  Walpole 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


Dutton 
Penn 

LiPPINCOTT 
DORAN 

doubleday 
Appleton 


DUTTON 

Harper 
doubi£day 
doubleday 

DUTTON 
DORAN 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  Christopher  and  Columbus  Anonymous 

5.  The  Cricket  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

6.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy 


Dutton 

doubleday 

Penn 

doubi£day 

doubleday 

scribner 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


COMPILBD    BT    FRANK     PARKXR 


STOOKBRIDaa    IN    GOOPBRATION     WITH 
▲BSOGIATION 


THB     AMBRICAN     LIBRARY 


The  title*  have  been  eoored  by  the  simple  prooeee  of  ffiving  etwh  a  oredU  of  ate  for  each 
Hme  it  appears  aa  first  ohoioe,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in 
sixth  place.  The  total  score  for  each  section  c/nd  for  the  vahole  country  determines  the  order 
of  choice  in  the  table  herewitK 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  Belgium 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes 

4.  Joyce   Kilmer:    Poems,   Essays   and 

Letters 

5.  The  Last  Million 

6.  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 


Houghton  Miffun 
Appubton 


Henry  Adams 
Brand  Whitloek 
Margaret  Cameron 


Robert  Cartes  Holliday  Doran 

Ian  Hay  Houghton  Miffun 

W.  H.  Hudaon  Button 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  Belg[ium 

8.  Chnstopher 

4.  The  Seven  Purposes 

5.  The  Years  Between 

6.  The  New  Revelation 


Henry  Adams 
Brand  Whitloek 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
Margaret  Cameron 
Rudyard  Kipling 
A,  (Jonan  Doyle 


Houghton  Miffun 

Afflston 

Doran 

Harfeb 

doublsday 

Doran 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  Belgium 

8.  Clemenceau:  the  Man  and  His  Time 
4.  The  Years  Between 
6.  Raymond 

6.  Joyce  Kilmer:    Poems,   Essays,  and 
Letters 


Henry  Adams 
Brand  Whitloek 
H,  Af .  Hyndman 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

Robert  Cortes  Holliday 


Houghton  Miffun 

Ap^leton 

Stokes 

dovbieday 

Doran 

Doran 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Joyce   Kilmer:    Poems,    Essays   and 

Letters 

2.  Power  of  Will 

8.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

4.  With  the  Help  of  God  and  a  Few  Ma- 

rines 

5.  A  Minstrel  in  France 

6.  Bolshevism 


Robert  CorUs  Holliday  Doran 

F.  C.  Haddock  PELTOlf 

Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 


A.  W.  Catlin 
Harry  Lauder 
John  Spargo 


WESTERN  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes 
8.  Raymond 

4.  Belgium 

6.  Power  of  Will 

6.  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 


Henry  Adams 
Margaret  Camjeron 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
Brand  Whitloek 
F.  C.  Haddock 
W.  H.  Hudson 


doubi£day 

Hearst's 

Harper 


Houghton  Miffun 

Harper 

Doran 

Appleton 

Pelton 

Dutton 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  Belgium 

3.  Joyce   Kilmer:    Poems,    Essays   and 

Letters 

4.  The  Seven  Purposes 
6.  Raymond 

6.  Bolshevism 


Henry  Adams 
Brand  Whitloek 

Robert  Cortes  Holliday 
Margaret  Cameron 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
John  Spargo 


Houghton  Miffun 

APPI£T0N 

Doran 

Harper 

Doran 

Harhbr 
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THERE  is  testimony  from  a  num- 
ber of  authoritative  sources  in 
this  number  of  The  Bookman  as  to 
the  heartening  nature  of  the  book  sit- 
uation this  fall.  The  Gossip  Shop 
does  not  want  to  be  outdone  in  op- 
timism by  the  rest  of  the  magazine. 
And  so  we  greatly  enjoy  reporting 
something  of  our  stimulating  experi- 
ence in  a  recent  discussion  of  this 
matter  with  Robert  W.  Chambers,  one 
of  the  most  optimistic  of  the  persons 
who  know  which  way  the  wind  blows 
in  the  world  of  books. 

We  commented  on  the  fact  that  re- 
ports from  booksellers  indicate  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  better  things ; 
and  we  asked  Mr.  Chambers  if  he 
saw  any  change  in  popular  taste,  and, 
if  so,  what  kinds  of  books  he  thought 
were  going  to  be  in  greatest  demand? 

"Popular  taste",  was  the  reply,  "is 
always  developing  toward  better 
things.  Popular  taste  is  demanding 
better  workmanship  in  books,  higher 
ideals,  and  substance  of  more  impor- 
tance. There  will",  he  continued,  "I 
think,  be  Jess  reading  for  mere 
amusement  during  dull  hours,  and 
more  reading  for  personal  instruction 
— ^the  only  reading  that  ever  satisfies. 
The  lives  of  others",  Mr.  Chambers 
declared,  "in  whatever  form  offered, 
most  deeply  interest  readers.  Ex- 
cept for  the  universal  craving  to  learn 
something  about  our  fate  after  death, 
nothing  so  fascinates  us  as  to  recog- 
nize in  a  book  some  character  resem- 
bling ourselves,  and  to  follow  its  de- 
velopment toward  good  or  evil,  suc- 
cess or  failure." 


The  phenomenal  interest  in  fiction 
since  the  armistice,  was  mentioned. 
Mr.  Chambers  was  asked  if,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  any  indication  that 
the  realistic  novel  was  due  for  a  set- 
back, and  if  the  war  had  materially 
affected  the  taste  of  the  larger,  body 
of  readers. 

"Fashion  and  the  trend  of  events," 
he  said,  "A>  affect  the  sort  of  books 
which  are  read  by  the  public.  The 
war,  perhaps,  has  satisfied  an  appe- 
tite for  realism  for  the  time  being. 
Good  romance  will  be  more  widely 
read,  perhaps.  But  all  taste  has 
broadened  during  the  last  four  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  good  work 
is  going  to  have  a  better  chance  than 
ever." 

The  conversation  then  continued 
very  much  as  follows: 

"Do  you  think  books  can  be  made  as 
universally  popular  as  the  movies? 
Or  do  you  believe  at  all  in  books  as  a 
democratic  recreation?" 

"You  might  as  well  ask  me  which  is 
to  be  the  more  popular,  preachers  or 
potatoes.  I  expect  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  nourish  itself  with  both." 

"What  eight  or  ten  authors  present 
and  past  most  interest  you?" 

"Shakespeare,  Homer,  Pepys,  Scott, 
Dickens,  Macaulay,  Dumas,  Kipling, 
Fabre,  Roosevelt." 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous  shortcoming   of   publishers 
in  the  presentation  of  their  wares  ?" 
'Solemnity." 

'From  a  country  of  a  few  maga- 
zines of  small  circulation  we  have 
come  to  be  the  greatest  periodical- 
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reading  people  in  the  world.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  to  develop  the  same 
interest  in  books?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  ypu  suggest  the  probable 
means  by  which  this  end  can  be  ac- 
complished? Is  there  any  obvious 
popular  tendency  which  might  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose?" 

"The  popular  tendencies  are  toward 
self -betterment  and  toward  diversion. 
Combine  these  two  ingredients  In  a 
book  and  you  have  a  beginning.  The 
aroma  is  appetizing.  But  how  to  con- 
vey this  perfume  to  two  hundred  mil- 
lion nostrils  is,  I  think,  not  the  job 
of  the  cook — otherwise  the  author — 
but  of  the  proprietor  of  the  restau- 
rant— otherwise  the  publisher." 

"It  is  conmionly  said  that  England 
produces  better  fiction  than  America. 
Do  you  think  this  is  true?  Do  you 
see  any  signs  of  great  promise  in  this 
country?" 

"I  think  English  workmanship  is, 
perhaps,  rather  better  than  ours. 
English  writers  in  gener/il  seem  to  be 
better  prepared  for  their  profession. 
There  is  in  Europe,  even  in  England, 
a  paramount  desire  in  the  public  mind 
— often  unconscious — which  practi- 
cally is  a  necessity.  I  mean  the  ne- 
cessity for  beauty.  A  few  among  us 
have  it.  But  I  do  believe  it  to  be 
latent  in  all  of  us.  It  must  awake — 
must  know  its  own  desire — ^must  be 
conscious  of  necessity,  anyway,  be- 
fore we  Americans  can  attain  that  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship  which  is 
European,  and,  in  a  good  measure, 
English." 

"Do  you  think  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  West  are  more  likely  to  produce 
a  great  American  novel  than  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  East?" 

"I  think  not.  We  in  the  East  have 
lost  a  little  of  our  raw  self -conscious- 
ness.    The  West  seems  to  have  lost 


none,  so  far.  Many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten that  we  happen  to  live  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  West  has, 
so  far,  forgotten  nothing.  'East  is 
East  and  West  is  West',  and  there's 
no  earthly  reason  why  the  twain 
shouldn't  meet,  mingle  and  merge,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  it's  all  the 
same  bunch  and  that  'the  gang's  all 
here'.  But  the  West  is  always  busy 
marking  out  the  boundary  which  we 
never  notice  unless  our  attention  is 
called  to  it.    And  it  rather  bores  us." 

"Do  you  think  a  novel  finds  its 
highest  expression  in  realism  or  ro- 
manticism?" 

"In  both." 

"Given  good  examples  of  each, 
which  type  do  you  think  exerts  the 
greater  influence?  Which  type  is  the 
more  likely  to  widen  the  circle  of  book 
readers?" 

"It  makes  no  difference  what  read- 
ers read  as  long  as  it  is  the  best  of 
its  species." 

"Do  you  think  the  complete  stop- 
page of  all  fiction  publishing  would  be 
a  serious  loss  to  the  country?" 

"Certainly,  and  to  myself,  finan- 
cially." 

"What  type  of  story  do  you  get  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  writing?" 

"Nonsense,  possibly.  Of  course  I 
mean  intentional  nonsense.  I've  been 
told  I  write  both  kinds." 

"Do  you  think  fiction  should  have 
any  larger  function  than  that  of  giv- 
ing amusement?" 

"Amusement,  education,  comfort, 
and  stimulation  to  the  imagination — 
imagination  being  the  most  necessary 
ingredient    in    any    successful    busi- 


ness." 

"If  you  were  addressing  an  audi- 
ence which  read  practically  no  books, 
what  would  you  say  to  convince  such 
people  of  the  value  of  books?" 

"I'd  say:    'If  you'll  read  the  right 
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sort  of  books  you'll  get  more  out  of 
life  for  your  money  and  have  a  bettei; 
time  in  the  world,  and  have  a  better 
record  when  you  migrate  heaven- 
ward'." 

"If  you  were  addressing  a  conven- 
tion of  booksellers,  what  would  you 
say  to  convince  them  of  the  vast  po- 
tential possibilities  of  a  greater  book 
audience?" 

"I'd  say  what  I've  said  in  this  in- 
terview— if  they'd  be  kind  enough  to 
listen.  But  I  don't  think  they  would. 
They're  very  busy  people.  Besides,  on 
the  day  of  his  birth  a  bookseller  knows 
more  than  any  author  on  the  day  of 
his  death.  And  perhaps  the  day  af- 
ter." 


Johan  Bojer's  new  book  "The  Face 
of  the  World",  to  be  published  early 
in  November,  deals  with  the  new 
"movement  in  revolutionary  democracy. 
Following  the  publication  of  his 
book,  Dr.  Bojer  is  expected  to  visit 
America  for  the  first  time,  when  he 
will  lecture  on  Norwegian  literature 
at  a  number  of  American  colleges. 


Carolyn  Wells  communicates  to  the 
Gossip  Shop  the  following: 

"It  is  an  oft-proved  fact  that  some 
literary  products,  which  would  never 
have  been  read  had  they  been  spelled 
correctly,  become  best  sellers  because 
of  their  illiteracy.  Best  sellers  are 
not  always  best  spellers,  and  from 
Josh  Billings  to  'Dere  Mable'  mis- 
spelling has  made  for  popularity. 
From  'Peck's  Bad  Boy'  to  Tlupy 
Shute',  from  James  Russell  Lowell  to 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  many  books  have 
passed  the  illiteracy  test  and  come  out 
winners. 

"John  Hay,  J.  W.  Riley,  and  Eugene 
Field  all  made  Illiteration  an  artful 
aid,  if  not  a  prime  factor,  in  their 
successes.    Artemus  Ward  banked  on 


it  almost  entirely,  and  in  one  phase 
or  another  it  has  won  out  in  'Chim- 
mie  Fadden'  and  his  noble  army  of 
successors. 

"With  Illiteration,  properly  and 
consistently  done,  we  have  no  quarrel. 
It  is  when  it  is  inconsistent,  incoher- 
ent, and  untrue  that  we  are  moved  to 
criticize  it.  When  Plupy  Shute  wrote 
'brite  and  fair*,  it  was  because  he 
didn't  know  how  to  spell  bright. 
When  'Little  Breeches'  said,  'I  want 
a  chaw  of  terbacker',  that  is  the  way 
he  pronounced  the  words. 

"But  less  careful  pens  try  to  repre- 
sent the  illiterate  speech  of  a  charac- 
ter by  etymology  that  is  merely 
wrong,  without  a  right  to  be  wrong. 
Authors  use  aez,  sed,  whare,  grate, 
ahure,  enuff,  yew,  nabura,  wimmen, 
weakit,  deth,  when  telling  what  an 
ignorant  character  said.  These  are 
normal  pronunciations,  and  a  man 
does  not  spell  when  he  talks.  I  have 
seen  truth  spelled  both  trooth  and 
trewth  in  an  attempt  to  produce  an 
effect  of  illiteracy.  Tales  of  the 
underworld,  especially,  show  misused 
illiteracy,  and  few  dialect  writers  are 
correct  or  even  consistent  in  the  style 
of  language  they  fondly  hope  they 
portray. 

"Uncle  Remus  never  slipped  up  on 
his  negro  dialect,  but  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  writers  of  southern 
stories  do.  The  masters  of  illiteracy 
builded  well,  but  their  imitators — 
really  a  crowd  of  pickpockets  pilfering 
the  chicken-feed  of  literature,  suc- 
ceed only  in  achieving  inept  Illitera- 
tion's  artful  aid.  However,  it  often 
passes,  as  counterfeits  will  do;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  so  long  as  they  are 
published,  people  will  buy  misspelled 
books  by  the  trainload." 


The  many  Bookman  readers  who 
must  have  enjoyed  the  papers  of  his 
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"Literary  Reminiscences",  contrib- 
uted by  William  Webster  Ellsworth 
to  the  June  and  August  issues  of  the 
magazine,  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  note  of  the  author's  recollec- 
tions : 

"It  was  in  'the  old  oflSce',  as  we 
called  it,  at  743  Broadway,  that  I  re- 
member seeing  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
She  came  running  up-stairs  one 
morning  overflowing  with  laughter, 
and  Dr.  Holland  asked  her  what  had 
so  amused  her.  She  was  in  New  York 
trying  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
Indians.  '0  those  Bostonians',  she 
said ;  'I  just  met  a  Boston  man  on  the 
street,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  was 
getting  on  with  my  work  in  New 
York.  "Slowly",  I  told  him, — and,  said 
the  Boston  man,  "Well,  I  should  think 
after  that  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Boston  'Advertiser',  everybody  in 
New  York  would  be  interested!" ' 

"Mrs.  Jackson  was  a  most  prolific 
writer  of  fiction,  poems,  essays,  travel 
articles,  and  every  conceivable  form 
of  literature.  Dr.  Holland  is  said  to 
have  once  had  an  idea  of  issuing  a 
number  of  'Scribner's  Monthly*  made 
up  entirely  of  her  work.  She  wrote 
the  Saxe  Holm  st  ries  and  at  least 
two  of  the  novels  in  the  anonymous 
*No  Name  series'  which  Roberts 
Brothers  so  successfully  published. 
One  of  them  was  'Mercy  Philbrick's 
Choice'. 

"The  Saxe  Holm  stories  were  fa- 
mous in  their  day.  I  have  a  number 
of  letters  from  Mrs.  Jackson  to  Dr. 
Holland,  most  of  them  referring  to 
their  writing.  It  was  her  intention 
at  first  to  have  'Mercy  Philbrick's 
Choice'  appear  over  the  Saxe  Holm 
name,  but  for  some  reason  she 
changed  her  mind,  perhaps  because 
the  letters  indicate  that  the  magazine 
did  not  want  it  for  a  serial.  She 
shows  her  pleasure  later  in  the  praise 


which  came  to  'Mercy  Philbrick's 
Choice', — *very  much  stronger  than 
any  of  the  Saxe  Holm  stories  and  far 
better  written',  was  one  opinion;  'the 
style  is  exquisite',  was  another. 

"In  June,  1876,  Mrs.  Jackson  con- 
sidered the  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  New  York  'Tribune'  which 
was  to  be  called  'A  History  of  the 
Claimants',  in  which  she  would  show 
up  various  people  who  said  they  wrote 
the  Saxe  Holm  stories : 

.  .  .  this  whole  account  to  be  sigrned. 
sealed,  and  delivered  by  Saxe  Holm  himself, 
herself,  itself,  themselves,  and  published  by 
authority.     It  is  really  time  to  put  a  stop  to 

and  the  rest     .     .     . 

Three  women  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try all  claiminsr  to  be  the  author  of  stories 
they  never  wrote !  I  think  the  article  would 
be  huge  fun,  besides  advertising  the  new 
story  splendidly. 

"For  some  reason  Mrs.  Jackson  did 
not  wish  the  public  to  know  that  she 
was  Saxe  Holm.  It  was  a  literary 
puzzle  once,  but  the  Saxe  Holm  stories 
have  not  lived  like  'Ramona',  and  it 
is  on  that  book  that  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son's reputation  will  rest." 


The  Gossip  Shop  records  its  enter- 
tainment in  and  its  admiration  for 
the  noble  poem  "John  L.  Sullivan: 
the  Strong  Boy  of  Boston",  by  Vachel 
Lindsay,  which  was  published  in  the 
issue  of  "The  New  Republic"  of  July 
16.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Liouis 
Untermeyer  and  Robert  Frost.  Sev- 
eral persons  have  written  in  their 
complaints  that  the  poem  did  not 
appear  in  The  Bookman.  A  portion 
of  the  poem  follows: 

In  dear  provincial  1889 
Bamum's  bears  and  tigers  could  astound. 
Ingersoll  was  named  along  with  Cain, 
Voltaire,  Apollyon,  and  Thomas  Paine. 
Robert  EAsmere  riled  the  pious  brain. 
Phillips  Brooks  for  heresy  was  tried. 
Boston  Brahmins  patronized  Mark  Twain. 
The  baseball  rules  were  changed.    That  was 

a  gain. 
Pop  Anson  was  our  darling  and  our  pride. 
Native  sons  in  Irish  votes  were  drowned. 
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Tumnaay 
Onoe   more 


cscspcd  Its 
dire 


The     moddac     bird 


lane 


Yet 


ringing    in     the 


aide,  all  aroond  the  town 
Tlie  tots  sang  "ling-a-rosie* 
Ixmdoo  Bridge  is  falling  down.'" 
And     .     .     . 
John  Ix  Sultiran 
The  strong  boy 
Of  Boston 
Finished  the  ring  career  of  Jalce  Kilrain. 


A  London  book-lover  writes  the 
Gossip  Shop: 

"A  great  many  people,  apart  from 
the  one  fortunate  individual  con- 
cerned, are  rejoicing  in  the  founda- 
'  tion  of  the  Hawthomden  Prize.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  first  time  such 
a  prize  for  the  encouragement  of 
imaginative  literature  has  been 
founded  in  England  should  be  owing 
to  the  public-spirited  action  of  a 
woman — ^Alice  Warrender  is  a  reader, 
not  a  writer,  and  she  is  one  of  the 
three  sisters  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
George  Warrender.  One  of  these 
ladies  has  written  two  charming  books 
dealing  with  the  Scotland  of  yester- 
day; but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  War- 
render  family  are  readers,  not  writers, 
though  henceforth  their  name  will  be 
forever  gratefully  associated  with 
the  finer  kind  of  literature — the  kind 
of  literature  that  is  written  with  no 
thought  of  earthly  reward.  The  Haw- 
thomden Prize  is  to  be  awarded  to 
the  author  of  a  distinguished  work, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry,  published 
during  the  twelve  months  before  the 
award.  The  committee  is  a  small  but 
very  distinguished  one,  consisting  as 
it  does  of  Laurence  Binyon,  the  poet; 
Edward  Marsh,  editor  of  "Georgian 
Poetry"  and  known  to  many  Ameri- 
cans as  the  courteous  official  young 
private  secretary  of  Winston  Church- 
ill;  and   J.   C.   Squire,   perhaps  the 


most  brilliant  of  the  younger  London 
critics.  Both  achievement  and  promise 
win  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
only  condition  laid  down  is  that  the 
writer  should  not  be  over  forty  years 
of  age. 

"The  writer  recently  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  Sir  James  Barrie  on 
the  subject  of  The  Young  Visiters*. 
He  was  being  heckled,  if  one  may  use 
that  familiar  Scotticism,  by  a  number 
of  fair  ladies,  one  of  whom  thought 
he  had  written  the  now  famous  book 
himself.  The  idea  that  he  did  so, 
though  it  has  gained  a  certain  amount 
of  credence  in  London  literary  so- 
ciety, is  probably  false;  but  certain 
shrewd  critics  are  asking  themselves 
whether  the  supposed  authoress  really 
wrote  the  whole  of  her  extraordinary 
tale  at  the  tender  age  of  nine,  or 
whether,  like  many  more  famous 
writers,  she  did  not  revise  her  master- 
piece in  later  years,  adding  perhaps  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there.  There 
are,  for  instance,  one  or  two  singular 
coincidences  with  regard  to  passages 
in  The  Young  Visiters'  and  to  cer- 
tain plays  and  books  undoubtedly 
written  by  Sir  James  Barrie.  But 
these  are  regarded  as  more  likely  to 
have  been  interpolated  by  an  ardent 
admirer  than  to  be  the  actual  work  of 
Sir  James  himself.  Genius  does  not 
repeat  itself. 

"Just  as  virtue  is  sometimes  its  own 
reward,  so  the  writer  of  the  kind  of 
fine  and  distinguished  work  which 
only  struggles  slowly  into  popularity 
sometimes  has  a  piece  of  what  one 
may  call  real  luck.  This  most  pleas- 
ing accident  has  befallen  Ethel  Col- 
bourne  Mayne,  whom  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  art  of  the  short  story 
have  long  known  to  be  one  of  its  most 
distinguished   exponents.     Miss   Col- 
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bourne  Mayne,  whose  work  is  never 
seen  in  any  of  the  popular  English 
magazines,  has  won  the  prize  in  the 
Tiand  and  Water'  short-story  compe- 
tition, the  judges  being  Arnold  Ben- 
nett and  Joseph  Conrad.  Of  the 
successful  story  Mr.  Bennett,  with 
that  judgment  which  is  as  shrewd  as  it 
is  infallible,  divined  that  it  was  by  a 
woman,  and  declared  that  it  showed 
real  individuality,  which  none  of  the 
other  stories  showed.  Another  story 
by  the  same  lady  (who  chose  the  very 
curious  pseudonym  of  'Eleven')  was 
given  a  high  place  by  Mr.  Conrad. 
Ethel  Colbourne  Mayne  has  written, 
in  a  book  entitled  'Things  that  No  One 
Tells',  stories  which  in  finished  excel- 
lence compare  with  some  of  the  best 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  work.  She  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Byron  which  few 
people  are  aware  largely  inspired  one 
of  Maurice  Hewlett's  fine  historical 
novels. 


« *i 


'Good  stories'  are  popular  in  every 
country  and  in  every  clime,  and  thus 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  public  in  America 
for  the  memoir  of  Greorge  Russell 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
Victorian  raconteurs.  Mr.  Russell 
looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  one 
of  Thackeray's,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  out  of  one  of  Anthony 
Trollope's  novels.  He  was  a  big, 
burly,  cheerful-looking  Englishman, 
first  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  related  to  half  the  British  peer- 
age. As  a  young  man  he  was  one  of 
the  most  familiar  figures  in  fashion- 
able LfOndon  ballrooms ;  as  an  old  man 
he  was  an  indefatigable  diner-out; 
and  yet  he  might  have  been  described 
with  perfect  truth  as  a  Christian 
socialist!  Russell  had  an  interesting 
and  striking  personality,  and  no  man 
could  tell  a  witty  story  with  a  more 
delicate  and  brilliant  appreciation  of 


its  point.  He  used  to  complain,  with 
truth,  that  the  best  of  his  stories, 
those  which  concerned  living  people, 
could  not  be  put  into  print.  Of  his 
books,  the  best  known  is  perhaps 
'Collections  and  Recollections'.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  biographer  will 
provide  new  matter,  in  the  shape  of 
Mr.  Russell's  correspondence.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  was  described 
by  a  good  judge  as  'the  last  of  the 
letter-writers' ! 

"I  hear  that  George  Moore  is  en- 
gaged on  a  book  which  should  be  his 
masterpiece,  for  the  subject  of  it  is 
one  of  peculiar  fascination  to  such  a 
mind  as  his.  This  book,  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged  some  time  and 
which  is  not  nearly  finished,  tells 
once  more,  in  the  shape  of  a  romance, 
the  immortal  story  of  Abelard  and 
H^loise.  George  Moore  is  more  con- 
cerned with  H^loise  than  with  the 
man  she  loved;  he  regards  her 
as  having  been  cast  in  an  heroic 
mould,  the  type  of  human  being 
who  immolates  himself  or  her- 
self for  the  sake  of  the  beloved.  I 
gather  that  the  great  Irish  writer  has 
certain  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  famous  love-letters.  Yet  it  is 
those  letters  which  have  made  the 
tragic  lovers  famous  throughout  the 
ages.  There  is  of  course  far  less 
doubt  with  regard  to  Abelard's  very 
few  letters  to  his  beloved;  they  are 
undoubtedly  authentic." 


Even  in  Japan  there  are  after-the- 
war  bookworms  who  would  model  the 
world  a  little  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire,  and  who  are  interested  in 
literary  recipes  therefor.  Hitherto 
our  Far  Eastern  ally  has  seemed 
rather  indifferent  to  the  searchings 
of  conscience  and  the  lamentations  for 
this   sorry  scheme   of   things   which 
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the   war   elicited   from   Europe   and 
America. 

At  any  rate»  a  Japanese  newspaper, 
the  "Nichi  Nichi",  reports  through 
the  medium  of  the  "Kobe  Chronicle" 
that  there  is  a  sudden  interest  in 
literature  dealing  with  the  social 
problems  of  our  time,  especially  those 
affecting  government  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  industry.  Magazines  of 
socialistic  or  sociological  nature 
spring  into  existence  abnost  overnight 
and  flourish  like  the  tree  by  the  rivers 
of  water.  A  publication  entitled 
"Shakwai-shugai  Kenkyu"  (Study  of 
Socialism),  edited  by  two  well-known 
socialists,  bounded  from  a  circulation 
of  fifty  for  the  first  number  to  five 
thousand  for  the  second.  Professor 
Kawakami,  whose  book  "Japan  and 
Wqrld  Peace"  has  recently  appeared  In 
America,  edits  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  study  of  social  problems  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  popular.  Its 
most  interested  readers  are  the  stu- 
dents at  the  universities  and  the 
members  of  great  capitalistic  firms. 
The  women's  magazines  and  religious 
publications,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
these  specialized  rivals  in  a  now  popu- 
lar field,  are  printing  articles  on 
socialism  and  economic  readjustment. 

This  change  in  public  taste  is  also 
felt  by  the  importers  of  foreign  books. 
Maruzen,  who  is  in  some  sense  the 
Brentano  of  Japan,  and  whose  beau- 
tiful many-floored,  many-aisled  shop 
in  Tokyo  is  a  very  haven  to  an 
occidental  book-lover  in  exile,  reports 
that  there  is  now  a  decided  run  on 
books  in  English  and  French  on  the 
labor  question.  Next  in  popularity 
are  discussions  of  democracy  and 
general  social  reconstruction.  For  a 
time  there  was  a  demand  for  books  in 
Russian  concerning  the  Bolsheviki. 
No  doubt  these  came  mostly  from  the 
multitudes  of  Russian  refugees  now 


harbored  in  Japan.  But  it  was  so 
difficult  to  get  information  directly 
from  Russia  that  the  exiles  are  now 
consoling  themselves  with  more  gen- 
eral discussions  of  revolution  and  re- 
form imported  from  America,  Eng- 
land, or  France.  Of  the  literary  idols 
of  a  few  years  ago — Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Maeterlinck,  and  Shaw, — whose  works 
once  sold  like  wild  fire  in  Tokyo,  only 
Shaw  retains  his  popularity.  This, 
perhaps,  is  a  tribute  to  his  socialism 
rather  than  to  his  dramatic  art. 

This  sudden  tide  of  interest  among 
magazines  is  stimulating  publishers 
to  rivalry  in  bringing  out  socialistic 
books.  In  book  circles  in  Japan  one 
of  the  most  absorbing  questions  is, 
"Who  shall  be  the  first  to  translate 
Karl  Marx?"  A  version  of  "Das 
Kapital"  was  begun  some  time  ago 
by  two  well-known  economic  experts, 
but  was  abandoned  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  public  was  not  ready 
for  it.  Since  then,  it  seems,  the  pub- 
lic has  developed.  "Das  Kapital", 
however,  is  not  light  reading.  Its 
translation  taxes  the  language  and 
logic  of  the  profoundest  of  Japanese 
economists.  Three  pages  a  day  is  all 
that  the  ablest  translator  can  manage. 
One  scholar  thinks  he  could  finish  the 
whole  job  in  ten  years,  bringing  out  a 
volume  of  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred pages  each  year.  Several  pub- 
lishers are  interested  in  the  proposal 
— but  who  knows  whether  this  violent 
spurt  of  interest  in  things  socialistic 
will  last  ten  years?  If  it  does,  there 
may  soon  be,  in  imperialistic  and 
capitalistic  Japan,  small  leisure  and 
peace  for  any  reading. 


They  were,  Oliver  Herford  and 
another  member  of  the  club,  showing 
a  guest  over  The  Players.  The  keys 
were  got  from  the  hat-check  boy  and 
the  party  ascended  to  look  over  the 
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collection  of  death  masks.  They  came 
to  the  death  mask  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  It  is  next  to  the  Shake- 
speare of  the  full-featured  counte-. 
nance.  Quite  different  from  the  Sheri- 
dan. Said  the  guest,  gazing  at  the 
Sheridan  mask:  "Why,  how  unlike 
one's  thought  of  the  man.  Looks 
quite  ascetic."  "Well,"  remarked  Mr. 
Herford,  "you  know  he  wasn't  feeling 
very  well  when  that  was  taken." 


The  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
in  action  of  the  late  Joyce  Kilmer,  Ser- 
geant in  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  165th  Infantry,  the  old  "Fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth",  occurred  on  July  30. 
The  memorial  edition  of  Kilmer's 
work,  "Joyce  Kihner:  Poems,  Essays 
and  Letters",  has  sold  more  than  eight 
thousand  sets  since  the  publication  of 
the  book  late  in  December.  A  Kihner 
window  display  shown  for  a  number 
of  weeks  in  Boston,  and  as  a  library 
exhibit  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  attracted  much  attention,  has 
recently  been  brought  to  New  York 
and  exhibited  at  the  Lord  and  Taylor 
bookstore.  This  display  includes  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  posthumously  con- 
ferred on  the  soldier-poet  by  the 
French  Government,  the  large  and 
very  beautiful  Citation  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  a  number  of  Kikner's 
poems  in  the  original  manuscript  The 
manuscript  poems  include  "In  Memory 
of  Lieutenant  Rupert  Brooke",  "The 
Apartment  House",  "Wartime  Christ- 
mas", "Thanksgiving",  and  "The  Ro- 
sary". The  forthcoming  volume,  by 
the  way,  "Father  Duffy's  Story",  by 
Francis  P.  Duffy,  the  Major-Chaplain 
of  the  "Sixty-ninth",  includes  an  His- 
torical Appendix  by  Joyce  Kilmer. 


"He  awoke  in  the  morning  to  a  great 
self-loathing:  he  had  kissed  a  girl 
Mingled  with  the  loathing  was  a  curi- 


ous pride  in  the  very  fact  that  caused 
the  loathing."  "He"  is,  presumably, 
Ramsey  Milholland.  The  Gossip  Shop 
had  just  opened  Mr.  Tarkington's  lat- 
est book,  "Ramsey  Milholland",  and 
that  line,  somewhere  in  the  body  of 
the  book,  was  the  first  line  upon 
which  rested  the  eye  of  the  Gossip 
Shop.  The  publishers  say  of  the  book 
that  it  is  "the  story  of  a  Penrod  com- 
ing to  manhood;  a  William  Sylvanus 
Baxter  facing  life's  greatest  drama". 


The  Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati  has 
put  into  fine  binding  a  number  of 
copies  of  "Walking-Stick  Papers"  to 
be  given  to  students  gaining  the  high- 
est scholarships  in  the  Cincinnati  High 
Schools.  This  club  has  been  furnish- 
ing these  awards  for  the  last  five 
years. 


The  second  edition  of  Grant  M. 
Overton's  book,  "The  Women  Who 
Make  Our  Novels",  has  three  added 
chapters,  on  Mary  E.  Waller,  Zona 
Gale  and  Mary  Heaton  Vorse  respec- 
tively, bringing  the  book  to  about  four 
hundred  pages  and  the  contents  to 
thirty-five  chapters  on  thirty-five 
American  writers,  all  living  except 
Amelia  E.  Barr.  Zona  Gale  has  con- 
tributed an  autobiographical  letter. 
Mary  E.  Waller  shuns  publicity,  and 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse  is  now  abroad, 
but  both  will  be  found  adequately 
treated. 


Harry  A.  Franck,  the  celebrated 
"vagabond  journey"  man,  some  time 
ago  married  Miss  Rachel  W.  Latta  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 


It  is  announced  that  Mary  Pickford 
has  secured  from  the  publishers  the 
motion  picture  rights  of  "PoUyanna" 
and  "PoUyanna  Grows  Up",  by  Elea- 
nor H.  Porter.  The  two  glad  books, 
it  is  said,  have  reached  a  combined 
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number  of  fifty-six  editions,  with  total 
copies  sold  to  date  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  copies.  Transla- 
tions have  also  been  published  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries  including 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Japan. 
The  "glad  girl"  picture  will  probably 
appear  early  in  1920. 


John  Kendrlck  Bangs  was  in  the 
other  day,  that  is  one  day  late  in  July. 
Appeared  to  be  in  splendid  health. 
Just  back  from  France,  Mr.  Bangs 
was  on  his  way  to  California  for  a 
visit  of  a  couple  of  months.  Mr. 
Bangs  has  been  a  friend  of  The  Book- 
man since  the  days  of  the  editorship 
of  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  magazine. 


Richardson  Wright,  author  of  the 
article  "Literary  Furniture"  in  the 
August  Bookman,  and  author  of  vari- 
ous books,  editor  of  "House  and  Gar- 
den", and  prime  mover  in  the  organi- 
zation known  as  "The  Small  Fry" 
(which  we  believe  was,  unfortunately, 
put  on  the  blink  by  the  war),  has  made 
purchase  of  a  house  at  Silvermine, 
near  New  Canaan,  Connecticut.  There 
is  now  a  considerable  literary  and  ar- 
tistic "colony"  at  Silvermine.  In  days 
before  there  was  any  literary  and  ar- 
tistic colony  there,  the  Gossip  Shop 
(he  was  not  the  Gossip  Shop  then) 
used  to  live  there. 


That  wag,  our  friend  the  literary 
supplement  of  the  New  York  "Sun", 
remarks  of  "The  Young  Visiters"  by 
Daisy  Ashford — the  literary  topic  of 
the  hour  by  a  nine-year-old  girl — 
that:  "One  aspect  of  Daisy's  con- 
quest is  especially  gratifying.  Liol  a 
sterling  new  departure  in  the  shape  of 
an  English  first  novel  whose  hitherto 
unknown  author  is  not  suspected  of 
being  Mr.  Wells!" 


The  literary  page  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune",  in  its  feature  "About  a 
Colunm",  comments,  apropos  of  the 
recent  appearance  of  a  volume  of  col- 
lected fugitive  pieces  by  Walter  Pater, 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  "satisfac- 
tory biography  of  this  master  stylist". 
Mr.  Benson,  Mr.  Wright  and  Edward 
Thomas  have  essayed  the  subject,  and 
a  short  symposium  with  critical  ten- 
dencies was  offered  some  years  ago  by 
Ferris  Greenslet;  but  "he  remains 
still  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  literary 
fields",  and  "the  worthiest  insight  we 
have  to  his  work  is  a  twenty-five-page 
essay  of  Edward  Dowden". 


William  Morton  Payne,  literary 
critic,  died  in  Chicago  about  the 
middle  of  July  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  Mr.  Payne  was  sixty-one 
years  of  age  and  had  lived  in  Chicago 
since  1868.  As  a  critic  he  was  chiefiy 
concerned  with  modem  literature  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Scandinavian. 


Walter  Jack  Duncan,  whose  draw- 
ings for  the  articles  by  Rose  Cohen 
which  appeared  in  this  magazine  some 
time  last  year,  are  probably  still  re- 
membered by  Bookman  readers,  was 
apparently  the  last  of  the  eight  Amer- 
ican artists  chosen  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  return  from  the  late 
Western  front.  Captain  Duncan 
"blew  in"  late  in  July.  Though  he 
has  been  fairly  well  known  as  an  illus- 
trator for  a  number  of  years,  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  many  of 
Captain  Duncan's  personal  friends  to 
learn  the  distinguished  connection  of 
his  family  for  several  generations 
with  another  art — that  of  the  theatre. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Rowland 
Reed,  was  connected  with  the  Philadel- 
phia theatres  upward  of  seventy-five 
years;  and  his  son  was  the  comedian 
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Roland  Reed.  Florence  Reed»  Roland 
Reed's  only  daughter,  is  a  cousin  of 
the  artist.  Duncan's  grandfather  was 
John  Jack,  a  figure  of  the  stage  for 
fifty-five  years,  whose  Falstaff  his 
friend  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  among 
others,  declared  to  be  the  best  ever 
presented  on  the  American  stage,  and 
whose  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  a  fin- 
ished expression  of  his  own  fine  old 
eighteenth-century  personality,  for 
seasons  manifold  shared  the  first 
honors  with  Jefferson's  Bob  Acres  in 
Sheridan's  comedy  "The  Rivals".  Cap- 
tain Duncan's  mother,  too,  was  con- 
nected with  the  stage  from  early  child- 
hood till  her  marriage,  playing  with 
such  actors  as  Booth,  Jefferson,  and 
Mac  Gullough. 


Those  who  have  read  both  books  say 
that  an  interesting  case  of  parallelism 
in  fiction  is  afforded  by  Rider  Hag- 
gard's new  romance,  "When  the  World 
Shook",  and  "The  Gilded  Man",  by 
Clifford  Smyth,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Times  Review  of  Books",  pub- 
lished last  year.  In  each  story  ap- 
parently the  action  leads  up  to  the 
descent  of  the  principal  characters 
into  an  immense  cave  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  each  story  the  ven- 
turing party  find  great  marvels  as 
they  penetrate  further  and  further 
into  the  cave's  wonders.  Both  caves 
are  beautifully  and  weirdly  illumi- 
nated by  radium,  and  the  climax  of 
each  story  takes  place  in  the  far  re- 
cesses of  the  cave,  with  radium  play- 
ing a  leading  part  in  what  happens. 
The  scene  of  Mr.  Haggard's  romance 
is  an  island  in  the  South  Seas,  while 
Mr.  Smyth's  tale  of  adventure,  ro- 
mance and  mystery  is  located  in  Co- 
lombia, far  up  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains. 


Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  late  in 
July,  and  the  Greensboro  "Daily 
News"  published  a  special  0.  Henry 
edition  in  recognition  of  the  event.  In 
this  edition,  which  showed  how  warm- 
ly the  little  Southern  city  appreciates 
the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to 
such  a  genius,  appeared  a  short  story 
belonging  to  0.  Henry's  early  career, 
and  not  collected  in  any  book — "The 
Cactus",  originally  published  in 
"Everybody's"  in  1906.  Together  with 
this  was  a  sheaf  of  reminiscences  of 
0.  Henry,  or  as  he  is  usually  called. 
Will  Porter,  by  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors  in  Greensboro.  Various 
citizens  recalled  well  the  local  pride 
in  his  youthful  ability  as  a  draughts- 
man and  the  daring  predictions  of  his 
associates  that  if  he  pursued  his  bent 
he  would  perhaps  become  as  great  a 
man  as  the  cartoonist  Nast.  One  re- 
marked that  "never  did  a  humorist 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  study  the 
characteristics  of  humanity  than  Will 
Porter,  for  in  the  early  days  of 
Greensboro  very  few  of  its  citizens 
were  in  a  hurry,  and  the  drugstore 
was  the  hang-out  of  all  the  old-tim- 
ers". He  was,  it  was  reported,  a  most 
assiduous  reader.  His  wit  is  remem- 
bered, and  the  paper  gave  some  quota- 
tions from  humorous  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  home-town  friends  from 
Texas.  The  issue  included  at  least  a 
dozen  pictures  of  the  hotel,  which  ap- 
parently contains  no  other  memorial 
to  the  author  than  a  steel  engraving 
of  him.  It  ought,  remarks  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post",  to  have  a  small 
library,  at  least,  with  0.  Henry's  books 
in  prominent  place. 


The  O.  Henry  Hotel  was  opened  at 


About  five  times  as  much  like  the 
following  (only  more  so)  is  devoted 
to  Miss  Amy  Lowell  by  Clement  K. 
Shorter  in  one  of  his  recent  "Literary 
Letters"  to  th^  London  "Sphere": 
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At  Mr.  John  Quinn's  dinner-table  in  New 
York  I  seemed  rather  to  startle  Mr.  Oodkin» 
the  son  of  the  famous  publicist  and  editor,  by 
saying  that  I  counted  Miss  Lowell  as  the 
assured  **Cham"  of  American  letters  today. 
Yet  no  one  suggested  a  rival  name.  Miss 
Jewell  has  a  fine  head — ^her  portraits  do  not 
do  her  Justice.  Someone  has  found  a  like- 
ness in  her  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  she  has  none 
of  the  Tudor  cruelty,  and  indeed  I  found  her 
a  marvel  of  kindliness  and  generosity.  She 
is.  by  the  way,  a  great  collector — ^the  only 
book-collector  I  have  ever  found  among 
women — and  her  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
are  a  delight  to  me.  including  as  they  do 
the  manuscript  of  "The  Kve  of  St.  Agnes", 
with  many  corrections  by  the  poet,  and 
countless  autographed  books  of  Shelley,  Cole- 
ridge, and  other  great  authors.  You  will 
say,  gentle  reader,  that  I  have  quite  lost  my 
head  over  an  author  of  whom  you  have  at 
present  heard  but  little  in  Ehigland.  Time, 
however,  will  justify  me,  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  prescience. 


In  this  same  'Xetter"  to  "The 
Sphere"  Mr.  Shorter  pictures  the  pe- 
culiarities of  American  newspapers: 

There  is  nothing  so  bewildering  to  an  Eng- 
lish Journalist  visiting  America  as  the  status 
of  the  staff  of  a  great  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. In  England  every  Journal  has  its 
editor,  assistant  editor,  and  sundry  sub- 
editors. These  words  have  no  meaning 
here,  where  an  "editor**  is  simply  a  member 
of  the  staif.  An  ordinary  newspaper  has  an 
editor-in-chief  or  managing  editor.  In  New 
York  the  latter  word  prevails,  elsewhere  the 
former.  It  has  a  manager,  an  advertising 
manager,  and  a  circulation  manager,  these 
two  last  enjoying  precisely  the  same  status. 
The  circulation  manager  flies  all  over  the 
neighbourhood  in  his  motor  car  attempting 
to  secure  subscriptions.  Newsagents  and 
bookstalls,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the 
circulation  of  the  English  newspaper,  have 
a  quite  minor  importance  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  many  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  200,000  of  which  only  10,000 
are  due  to  casual  sales;  all  the  rest  are  by 
annual  subscription,  and  the  paper  is  deliv- 
ered at  the  house. 


Hextra!  Hextra!  Latest  News  of 
Tristram  Shandy !  Here  you  are,  sir ! 
Awful  catastrophe!  Tristram  Shandy 
Gentleman,  whose  last  appearance  in 
the  public  prints  was  on  the  occasion 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  of  his  eating  a 
pair  of  eight-dollar  shell  spectacles. 


has  just  devoured  a  one-week-old 
straw  hat  of  the  cost  of  eight  dollars 
withy  in  addition,  a  thirty-cent  luxury 
tax.  Mr.  Shandy  does  not  fancy  dog 
biscuits. 


Having  been  one  of  the  first  in  the 
war  and  among  the  last  back  to  peace, 
the  Rainbow  Division  is  now  taking 
its  rightful  place  in  the  hearts  of  its 
countrymen  through  "The  Story  of 
the  Rainbow  Division'\  Raymond  S. 
Tompkins,  formerly  war  correspon- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  "Sun",  has 
made  a  very  successful  and  readable 
book  of  the  division's  eventful  history. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  "Rainbow's" 
story  there  is  little  with  which  the 
war-fed  reader  is  not  familiar,  for 
the  actions  of  the  42nd  are  already 
engraved  in  history.  In  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  Occupation,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Tompkins  touches  newer 
ground.  The  long,  long  march,  the 
problem  of  "fratemizin",  are  treated 
with  the  spontaneous  humor  of  one 
who,  looking  back  over  many  months 
and  three  thousand  miles,  finds  much 
that  appears  unexpectedly  amusing. 
The  volume  has  an  introduction  by 
Major-General  Charles  T.  Menoher, 
who  commanded  the  Rainbow  Division 
in  all  its  battles. 


Two  weeks  before  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  there  passed  out  of 
existence  that  unique  expression  of 
modem  journalism  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes",  the  very  own  newspaper  of 
the  Yanks  across  the  sea.  It  was,  as 
the  country  already  knows,  a  tre- 
mendous success  from  the  business 
office  to  the  artist's  room.  It  was  the 
first  use  of  a  newspaper  as  part  of  a 
national  fighting  machine  in  war.  It 
was  the  fighting  reported  by  soldiers 
for  soldiers.  Complete  files  of  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes"  are  few,  and  al- 
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ready  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them.  But  many  of  the  best  stories 
that  appeared  in  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes",  together  with  reproductions 
of  many  of  C.  Leroy  Baldridge's 
drawings,  are  being  published  as  a 
book  under  the  title,  'The  Conmiand 
Is  Forward".  These  stories  were 
written  by  Sergeant  Alexander  WooU- 
cott,  a  well-known  dramatic  critic  of 
New  York. 


Leonard  Merrick  who  was  bom  in 
London,  was  intended  for  the  bar. 
That  is  to  say,  his  father  looked  for- 
ward to  his  becoming  a  barrister, 
though  what  Merrick  himself  wanted 
to  do  was  to  write,  and  act.  Before 
the  boy  could  go  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  was  to  complete  his  education,  his 
father  had  suffered  sudden  financial 
reverses.  The  bar  was  out  of  the 
question  now.  Instead  of  starting 
life  as  a  wealthy  man's  son,  Merrick 
was  facing  the  need  for  earning  a 
bare  subsistence.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  had  exchanged  luxury  for 
a  job  at  the  South  African  diamond 
mines.  He  stood  all  day  superintend- 
ing the  labors  of  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  in 
a  temperature  of  lOO"*  in  the  shade, 
and  slept  in  a  tin  hut  at  the  foot  of 
the  tailings'  heap.  His  next  post  was 
in  the  local  court-house.  He  was  in  a 
solicitor's  office  in  Kimberley  for  near- 
ly two  years,  and  came  near  to  dying 
of  camp  fever  before  he  succeeded  in 
returning  to  London.  And  in  London, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  did  man- 
age to  "go  on  the  stage"  at  last.  It 
was  then  that  he  adopted  the  surname 
of  "Merrick".  It  is  now  his  own,  by 
legal  process.  He  was  formerly 
"Leonard  Miller".  His  experience  as 
an  actor  was  very  brief. 


a   book   of   essays   soon    to    appear: 

Books  in  abundance  have  been  written 
about  houses  and  the  people  who  live  in  them 
as  there  are  various  volumes  concerning 
srardens  and  the  Joy  of  digging  in  the  patient 
earth.  But  nobody  has  written  a  book  about 
porches,  which  seems  to  me  monstrous  in- 
gratitude. For  how  many  works  of  litera- 
ture have  been  composed  on  porches  or  in- 
spired by  them!  How  often  has  Pegasus 
got  a  famous  start  from  some  rocking-chair 
on  a  dreamy  veranda!  And  how  many 
stodgy  books  there  are,  which  might  have 
leaped  and  run  filled  with  vinous  life,  if  only 
they  had  been  porch- written !  .  .  .  The 
porch  is  the  soul  of  a  house.     .     .     . 


In  a  letter  from  William  Ives  Wash- 
bum,  Jr.,  the  Gossip  Shop  is  informed 
that  "the  date  of  birth  of  the  new 
magazine,  'Romance',"  is  approaching. 
Mr.  Washburn  was  formerly  with  the 
Century  Company;  went  into  the 
army;  upon  his  return  to  civil  life 
was  for  a  brief  period  with  George 
H.  Doran  Company;  and  is  now  asso- 
ciate editor  of  "Adventure".  With 
his  letter  to  the  Gossip  Shop  Mr. 
Washburn  encloses  a  terse  and  modest 
description  of  the  new  magazine.  This 
description  is  in  galley  proof  form. 
Two  of  these  galleys  suffice  to  tell  the 
story.  Each  galley  proof  is  (exactly) 
two  feet  and  one  inch  in  length.  The 
matter,  by  the  way,  is  set  in  six  point. 
It  starts  out:  "When  a  magazine 
claims  romance  as  its  field,  there  is 
need  for  some  defining  of  the  term." 
An  excerpt  from  the  definition  is  this : 

"So  the  field  of  Romance  stretches 
from  our  daily  footsteps  not  only  back 
into  all  time  but  broadly  into  all  the 
world." 

"Romance"  solicits  stories  of  ro- 
mance. The  magazine  makes  its  ini- 
tial bow  with  a  serial  by  Joseph 
Conrad. 


Dorothy  Scarborough  says  in  the 
preface  to  "From  a  Southern  Porch", 


Margaret  Deland  has  been  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  Kennebunkport, 
Maine,  the  place  put  on  the  map  by 
the  summer  residence  there  of  B.  T. 
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In  What  Books 
Are  YOU  Interested? 

4  A  wide  choice  is  offered  in  the  Stokes  Autumn  books.  In  what  are 
you  interested?  If  it  is  gardening,  read  IDA  D.  BENNETTS  THE 
MAKING  OF  A  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Its  immediate  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  practical  gardener  tells  just  what  can  be  done  now 
to  make  your  garden  beautiful  next  Spring. 

^  One  doesn't  have  to  knoy^  tree  lore  to  find  THE  TREE  BOOK, 
by  INEZ  MCFEEj  absorbing  reading.  It  is  cramful  of  fascinating 
information. 

^  American  poetry-lovers  will  welcome  the  publication  of  POEMS. 
by  THEODORE  MAYNARDy  the  English  poet.  His  work  has  created 
a  stir  in  Endand,  and  we  prophesy  an  equal  interest  here.  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton  has  written  a  very  appreciative  Introduction.  We  are  pub- 
lishing, too,  the  first  work  of  a  young  American  poet,  /.  THORN E 
SMITH,  Jr.,  entitled  HAUNTS  AND  BY-PATHS. 

fl  We  do  not  know  how  many  violinists  there  are  in  America,  but  every 
one  can  find  help  in  FREDERICK  //.  MART  ENS'  yXOUH  mtkS' 
TERYg  a  series  of  personal  interviews  with  the  world's  master  violinists. 

9  If  you've  heard  SEUMAS  MACMANUS  lecture,  or  read  his  earlier 
books,  you  will  want  LO,  AND  BEHOLD  YE!  His  are  really  dif- 
ferent stories — true  Irish  folk-tales,  with  the  scent  of  the  peat-smoke 
still  on  them. 

^  Those  interested  in  aviation  will  find  their  hobby  treated  differently 
in  THE  ROMANCE  OF  AIRCRAFT,  by  LAURENCE  Y. 
SMITH,  There's  no  lack  of  accuracy  here,  but  the  author  has  put 
into  his  pages  all  the  glamor  of  his  subject. 

^  Fiction  readers  who  require  "pure  romance,"  w^ill  like  RAINBOW 
VALLEY,  by  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY.  The  welUoved  Anne  (of 
"Anne  of  Green  Gables"  fame)  again  appears,  now  the  mother  of  six 
irresistible — and  irrepressible — children. 

q  HAROLD  BINDLOSS  tells  a  good  adventure  story  in  PARTNERS 
OF  THE  OUT-TRAIL.  The  excitement  swings  from  the  Canadian 
Northwest  to  the  North  of  England. 

fl  If  you  were  one  of  the  thousands  who  chuckled  gleefullv  over  "Dere 
Mable,"  you  will  want  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  BILL  TO  MABLE, 

which  includes  all  the  letters  to  his  sweetheart  right  up  to  the  time 
of  his  homecoming. 

^  Early  in  October  wc  plan  to  publish  two  novels  of  more  than  usual  interest: 
HONORE  ir/LLS/rS  THE  FORBIDDEN  TRAIL,  a  drama  of  the  Arizona 
desert  countr>',  and  LITTLE  Mi^S  BY-THE-DAY,  by  LUCILLE  FAN 
SLYKE,  whose  heroine  wins  your  heart  on  page  one  and  carries  you  joyously 
through  chapters  of  pure  romance. 

^  At  all  bookshops. 
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BOOKS  I  HAVE  LOVED  AND  LOST 

Second  Paper 
BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


"TjlOUND  something  good?"  she  re- 
1?  peatedy  involuntarily  raising  the 
lamp  above  her  head,  which  shone 
bright  gold  in  its  beams — ^a  lovely  con- 
trast indeed  to  the  cobwebbed  heaps  of 
mouldering  volumes  in  which  I  stood 
knee-deep.  But  my  eyes,  strange  to 
say,  had  found  mettle  more  attractive 
in  some  crabbed  writing  on  the  yel- 
lowed title-page  of  the  volume  I  was 
holding,  as  one  in  a  dream. 

"Listen",  I  said,  and  read  aloud, 
"For  Mistress  Ann  King — L  W*' 

But  the  dream  is  to  the  dreamer, 
and  my  sweet  friend  knew  nothing  of, 
and  would  probably  have  cared  less 
for,  Izaak  Walton.  So  she  did  not,  as 
I  had  half  expected  she  might,  drop 
the  lamp  with  delight;  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  cause 
of  my  excitement.  The  volume  I  was 
holding  had  once  lain  under  the  hand 
of  that  beloved  master,  the  Father  of 
Anglers,  the  writer  of  that  loveliest  of 
English  pastorals,  "The  Compleat 
Angler" — Izaak  Walton.  One  day,  close 
upon  his  ninetieth  year,  his  beautiful 
grave  old  face  had  bent  over  that  very 
title-page  on  which  I  was  looking.  It 
was   just  then  new  come  from   the 


press,  and  a  pile  of  other  similar 
volumes  stood  near  him — the  last  of 
his  "Lives"  of  those  saintly  men  in 
whose  friendship  he  prided  himself, 
which  he  had  written  with  such  inno- 
cent art — this  one  being  the  life  of  the 
good  Bishop  Sanderson.  On  his  desk, 
at  his  side,  was  a  rather  long  list  of 
the  names  of  friends  to  whom  he  was 
to  send  presentation  copies.  This 
volume  was  directly  before  him,  open 
at  the  title-page,  upon  which,  after 
consulting  his  list,  and  carefully  dip- 
ping his  quill  in  the  ink-horn,  he  wrote 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  pleased  de- 
liberation of  one  who  loves  the  delicate 
use  of  the  pen,  the  name  of  his  friend 
"Mistress  Ann  King",  adding  those 
initials  since  beloved  by  all  good  book- 
men— ^which  you  may  see  affection- 
ately entwined  with  the  "C.  C."  of  his 
friend  Charles  Cotton,  on  their  little 
fishing  lodge  in  Dovedale,  Derbyshire 
—"I.  W."  This  "Mistress  Ann  King" 
was  already  down  in  his  will  for  one 
of  those  "funeral  rings",  which  testa- 
tors in  those  days  had  a  pretty  custom 
of  bequeathing  to  those  of  their 
friends  whom  they  considered  likely  to 
wear  them  in  their  memory.     When 
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the  inscription  had  dried,  the  old  man 
had  turned  over  three  pages,  and  cor- 
rected a  misprint  with  his  quill — and 
then  the  book  had  been  set  aside  to 
be  carried  by  his  manservant,  in  due 
course,  to  Mistress  Ann  King  "at  her 
lodging" — ^wherever  it  was.  And  the 
Father  of  Anglers  had  taken  another 
copy  of  his  new  book,  and  turned  again 
to  his  list  and  written  another  name, 
and  another  "I.  W.",  tiU  that  most 
pleasing  task  of  authorship  was  ended 
— and  nothing  remained  but  to  receive 
the  courtly  congratulations  of  his 
learned  and  pious  friends.  And  now 
he  and  they  alike  were  long  since 
dust;  but  from  the  dust,  as  by  magic, 
this  sprig  of  his  quaint  handwriting 
had  brought  him  back  to  me,  just  as 
he  had  bent  over  this  volume  that  day, 
and  the  ink  seemed  scarcely  yet  dry 
from  his  quill. 

So  I  strove  to  interest  my  pretty 
lamp-bearer  in  the  wonderfulness  of 
my  discovery,  but — ^I  hope  I  shall  have 
better  success  with  the  gentle  reader : 
unless,  indeed,  ''Saint  Izaak"  has 
ceased  to  be  a  name  to  conjure  with, 
which  I  can  scarce  believe;  for  the 
world  will  be  in  a  bad  case  when  such 
quiet  lovers  of  the  green  pastures  and 
the  still  waters  go  out  of  fashion. 

I  made  other  considerable  finds  in 
that  memorable  garret — ^notably  a 
splendid  "Van  Hehnont" — ^a  folio  in 
full  vellum — ,  and  a  Lilly's  "Astrol- 
ogy", which  had  evidently  belonged  to 
a  practising  astrologer  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  as  I  found  several 
horoscopes  "erected"  in  manuscript 
on  blank  spaces  among  the  printed 
pages.  Indeed,  my  golden-headed  com- 
panion allowed  me  to  smuggle  away 
with  me  three  great  sacks  full  of  fine 
old  volumes,  which  made  a  romantic 
addition  to  my  growing  library.  But 
that  life  of  Bishop  Sanderson  re- 
mained the  bright  particular  star  of 


an  occasion  which  I  count  among  the 
heaven-sent  happenings  of  my  exis- 
tence.   If  only  I  could  hope  that  the 
future  holds  such  another  breathless 
experience  in  its  keeping;    but  alas! 
it  is  too  much  to  believe  that,  at  this 
late  day,  any  more  such  hidden  nooks 
and  comers  remain  unexplored  by  the 
searchlights   of  modem   bibliophiles. 
How  that  mouldering  treasure  hap- 
pened to  be  where  it  was  has  ever 
since  remained  to  me  an  unexplained 
mystery.    My  friends  could  throw  no 
light  upon  it.    But  I  think  the  story 
I  made  up  about  it  was  probably  near 
the  truth.    Those  outcast  books,  I  sur- 
mised, had  once  formed  the  library  up 
at  the  great  manor-house;  the  collec- 
tion of  some  scholarly  member  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  succeeded  by 
some      fox-hunting,      hard-drinking 
squire,  to  whom  they  had  seemed  so 
much  lumber.     So  he  had  had  them 
thrown  out  and  carted  off  by  his  fac- 
tor, and  he  had  tumed  the  wainscoted 
closet  where  their  former  possessor 
had  spent   so   many   scholarly   quiet 
hours  into  a  gun-room,  and  a  snuggery 
where  he  and  other  Squire  Westerns 
of  his  acquaintance  could  tell  their 
"grouse-in-the-gun-room"    and    other 
stories,  roar  out  their  bacchanalian 
songs,  and  drink  deep  to  the  king  over 
the  water.    And  so  the  books  had  gone 
on,  year  after  year,  mouldering  where 
I  found  them— and  might  have  been 
there  yet,  had  I  not,  in  this  a  century 
after,  chanced  to  come  upon  a  golden- 
haired  girl  at  her  prayers  that  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  the  old  church.    If 
there  is  a  providence  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  I  believe  too  that  there  is  a 
special  providence  for  good  booklovers. 
It  would  seem  to  have  its  favorites, 
though;   for  while  some  men  go  ever 
seeking    and    seldom    find    anything, 
others  seem  to  be  in  luck's  way  all 
their  days.    It  is  as  though  they  pos- 
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sessed  a  divining  rod,   which   leads 
them    straight    to    hidden    treasure, 
whether  it  be  hidden  in  dingy  Lon- 
don bookshops,  or  in  the  boxes  of  the 
Quai  Voltaire.     That  providence  too 
seems  sometimes  even  to  darken  the 
eyes  and  obscure  the  intelligence  of 
the    expert    booksellers.      Otherwise, 
why  is  it  that  I  have  sometimes  come 
upon   "items"   in   the   catalogues   of 
famous  dealers  at  a  price  which  could 
only  be  explained  by  a  temporary  in- 
sanity in  the  cataloguer?    A  certain 
copy  of  Bacon's  "Essays"  is  a  case  in 
point.     The  book,  as  Browning  says 
"rare   things   will",   has    long   since 
"vanished"    from    my    shelves,    but, 
while  it  was  in  my  possession,  I  made 
a  few  notes  from  it  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  realize  its  value.    As  an 
edition  it  was  of  no  particular  im- 
portance, the  title-page  being:     "Ba- 
con's Essays,  London.    Printed  by  T. 
Bensley,  For  J.  Edwards,  Pall  Mall, 
and  T.  Payne,  Newsgate.    1798."     I 
bought  it  for  five  shillings,  yet,  on 
opening  it,  this  is  what  I  read,  written 
in  bold  pencil,  on  a  blank  space  facing 
the  preface: 

I  am  astonished  how  such  Contemptible 
Knavery  and  Folly  as  this  Book  contains 
can  ever  have  been  called  Wisdom  by  Men 
of  Sense;  but  perhaps  this  never  was  the 
case  and  all  Men  of  Sense  have  despised  the 
Book    as    Much    as    I    do. — john    william 

BLJLKB. 

So,  you  see,  I  had  bought  William 
Blake's  own  copy  of  Bacon's  "Essays" 
— for  five  shillings;  yet  Blake  had 
then  been  long  since,  of  course,  "dis- 
covered", and  was  being  eagerly  "col- 
lected". Surely  the  hand  then  of  the 
cataloguer  had  shaken.  And  this  was 
far  from  being  Blake's  only  annota- 
tion. The  reader  cannot  but  be  inter- 
ested to  read  some  of  the  others. 

On  the  half-title,  there  was  this, 
paragraphed,  and  capitalized,  as  here 
printed : 


Is  It  True  or  Is  It  False  that  the  Wisdom  of 

this  World  Is  Foolishness  with  Qod? 
This  is  Certain — 
If   what   Bacon   says   Is   True   What   Christ 

says  Is  False 
If  Cssar  is  Right  Christ  is  Wrong  both  In 

Politics    and    Religion — since    they    will 

divide  them  In  Two. 


Then  on  the  title-page  was  written: 
"Good  Advice  for  Satan's  Kingdom". 
In  the  preface  the  editor  had  re- 
marked: "But  these  Essays,  written 
at  a  period  of  better  taste,  and  on  sub- 
jects of  immediate  importance  to  the 
conduct  of  common  life,  'such  as  come 
home  to  men's  business  and  bos- 
oms'. .  .  ."  Blake  had  underlined  the 
words  I  have  italicized,  and  added: 
"Erratum — to  Men's  Pockets". 

Turning  to  the  essays  themselves,  I 
came  upon  several  other  comments,  in 
which  the  very  handwriting  seemed  to 
snort,  so  to  say,  with  the  fury  of 
Blake's  dissent.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  essay  "On  Truth",  Blake  writes: 
"What  Bacon  calls  Lies  is  Truth  It- 
self" ;  and  at  the  end :  "Bacon  puts  an 
End  to  Faith".  His  comment  on  the 
essay  "On  Death"  runs:  "Bacon  sup- 
poses all  Men  alike".  Along  the  mar- 
gins of  the  essay  "Of  Unity  in  Relig- 
ion", apropos  of  Bacon's  statement 
that  the  "quarrels  and  divisions  about 
religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the 
heathen",  and  other  passages,  Blake 
exclaims,  "False  Satan!"  "False"— 
"Trifling  Nonsense" — "Lame  Reason- 
ing upon  Premises"  and  later:  "The 
Prince  of  Darkness  is  a  Gentleman 
and  not  a  Man,  he  is  a  Lord  Chancel- 
lor". In  the  essay  "Of  Revenge" 
Bacon  writes:  "Public  revenges  are 
for  the  most  part  fortunate"  and 
Blake  retorts  in  large  writing:  "A 
Lie". 

In  the  essay  "Of  Simulation  and 
Dissimulation",  Bacon  writes,  "Na- 
kedness is  uncomely";  and  as  Blake 
comments:  "This  is  Folly  Itself",  one 
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smiles  to  recall  that  famous  story  of 
Blake  and  his  wife  being  discovered 
stark— or  scripturally — snaked,  playing 
at  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  little  sum- 
mer-house in  Blake's  garden  at  Lam- 
beth. 

In  the  essay  ''Of  Envy''  Bacon  has 
a  passage  on  virtue,  on  which  Blake 
comments:  "What  do  these  Knaves 
mean  by  Virtue?  Do  they  mean  War 
and  its  horrors,  and  its  Heroic  Vil- 
lains?" and  further  adds:  "Politic 
Foolery  and  most  Contemptible  Vil- 
lainy and  Murder". 

In  the  same  essay  Bacon  writes: 
"This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat 
chiefly  upon  principal  officers  and  min- 
isters, rather  than  upon  kings  and 
estates  themselves",  and  once  more 
Blake  indignantly  dissents:  "A  Lie — 
Every  Body  hates  a  King.  Bacon  was 
afraid  to  say  that  Envy  was  upon  a 
King,  but  is  This  Envy  or  Indigna- 
tion?" 

One  cannot  readily  conceive  a  "relic" 
more  delightfully  characteristic  of 
l&lake  than  this.  Had  it  been  merely 
Blake's  own  copy  of  Bacon,  with  his 
autograph  and  no  more,  it  would  have 
been  a  happy  possession.  But  it  is 
far  more  than  that;  for  it  enables  us 
to  see  the  author  of  the  Prophetic 
Books  in  the  very  act  of  reading  and 
resenting  philosophy  at  the  very  ex- 
treme pole  from  his  own ;  the  inspired 
idealist  wrathfully  face  to  face  with 
the  arch  materialist.  The  angry  gusto 
of  the  annotations  seems  to  set  Blake, 
with  his  glowing  seer's  eyes,  the  eyes 
that  saw  Ezekiel  sitting  under  a  tree 
at  Lambeth,  and  Moses — wasn't  it? — 
walking  down  Fleet  Street, — living 
and  breathing  and  righteously  ful- 
minating before  us.  It  is  not  only  a 
Blake  relic,  but  a  Blake  document  of 
the  deepest  significance.  And  it  was 
mine  for  five  shillings — ^a  dollar  and  a 
quarter.    Its  present  owner,  one  may 


be  sure,  would  need  many  multiples 
of  five  shillings  before  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  it.  In  the  present 
apogee  of  Blake's  fame,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  price  it  might  soar  in 
an  auction  room.  A.  Edward  Newton, 
in  his  charming  "Amenities  of  Book 
Collecting",  tells  us  that  two  copies  of 
Blake's  "Songs"  were  sold  at  auction 
in  1918,  and  that  each  brought  £756 
(English  pounds  sterling) ;  while 
Blake's  drawings  for  Dante's  "Divina 
Commedia"  brought  no  less  than  £7,- 
665.  Well  may  one  sigh  that  the  days 
of  the  poor,  or  even  moderately  pursed, 
collector  are  gone  forever;  and  with 
them,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  most  of 
the  romance  of  book  collecting  too. 
For,  if  one  is  able  to  give  Mr.  G.  D. 
Smith  carte  blanche,  practically  to 
hand  him  our  multi-millionaire's 
cheque-book,  to  soar  with  as  he  thinks 
best — ^well,  where  is  the  fun?  When 
one  can  buy  anything — it  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  anything  worth  buy- 
ing, from  the  "sporting"  bookman's 
point  of  view.  The  occupation  of  the 
Book-Hunter  so  delightfully  sung  in 
Andrew  Lang's  ballade  is  gone  be- 
yond recall: 

With  restless  eyes  that  peer  and  spy. 

Sad  eyes  that  heed  not  skies  nor  trees, 
In  dismal  nooks  he  loves  to  pry, 

Whose  motto  evermore  is  Spea! 
But  ah!  the  fabled  treasure  flees; 

Grown  rarer  with  the  fleeting  years. 
In  rich  men's  shelves  they  take  their  ease, — 

Aldines,  Bodonis,  Elzevirs! 

Alas!  the  bookman's  motto  is  no 
longer  "Spes",  but  over  the  portals  of 
every  auction  room  is  inscribed:  "All 
hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here" ;  and 
the  moment  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith  drops  in, 
with  his  genial  confident  smile,  the 
scene  resembles  a  Wild-West  holdup, 
and  it  is  "hands  up"  all  round. 

Another  book  I  once  picked  up  sur- 
prisingly cheap,  bore  no  less  visibly 
the  intimate  impress  of  a  similar  ve- 
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hement  personality — Thomas  Carlyle. 
In  1870  Carlyle  saw  through  the  press 
a  collected  edition  of  his  writings,  and 
the  task  was  evidently  a  great  both- 
eration to  the  irascible  old  prophet; 
for  the  proof-sheets  were  bound  into 
volumes,  and  I  have  kept  a  few  mem- 
oranda from  his  interchange  of  cour- 
tesies with  the  printer  which  I  think 
the  reader  will  be  amused  to  see.  They 
give  us  no  particular  glimpses  into 
the  prophet's  soul  as  in  the  case  of 
Blake,  but  they  do  give  us  highly  di- 
verting glimpses  of  his  historic  bad 
temper,  that  savage  irritability  which 
made  him  so  "gey  ill  to  live  wi' ".  He 
had  been  the  bite  noir  of  printers 
even  in  his  early  Edinburgh  days,  and 
he  and  the  London  printers  seem  to 
have  got  on  no  better;  so  that  some- 
times, as  will  be  seen,  quite  a  little 
comedy  of  mutual  irritation  is  en- 
acted between  author  and  printer, 
with  the  margins  of  the  proofs  for 
stage.  Here  is  one  of  them,  in  Car- 
lyle's  small,  scholarly,  but  crabbed  and 
sometimes  rather  cryptic  hand.  It 
takes  up  most  of  the  half-title  to  his 
essay  on  "Goethe's  Works": 

Death  op  Goethb:  why  is  that  not  here? 

GoETHB'8  Portrait  still  earlier  f  I  don't 
remember  to  have  seen  .  .  .?  Indeed  I  am 
obliged  to  move  like  a  blind  man.  Implicitly 
following  you!  G.'s  Portraits  directly  after 
Characteriatioa,  must  prbcedb  Johnaon'a  Life, 
— ^neither  of  wh*>  can  I  remember  to  have 
seen?  For  Ood's  sake,  have  a  care,  you,  or 
If  I  am  to  be  kept  helplessly  groping  and 
guessing! — It  w^  be  the  most  glaring  ft 
insupportable  of  solecisms,  that  both  those  Q* 
Pictures  (Portrait  ft  Death)  did  not  pre- 
cede G**s  Works; — Characteriatioa  even  be- 
longs to  the  prior  year, — Did  1  ever  see  it 
then? 

Have  a  care,  have  a  care! 

Below  this  delightful  scolding,  the 
printer  has  nonchalantly  scrawled — 
"All  right!" 

In  the  "Latter  Day  Pamphlets" 
there  was  a  question  between  author 
and  printer  as  to  whether  each  paper 


should  be  indicated  with  a  numeral, — 
thus  the  printer  had  it:  "1.  The  Pres- 
ent Time",  but  Carlyle  wants  No.  in 
front  of  it.  "No.",  he  writes,  "w^ 
have  been  better;  and  also  might  with 
advantage  have  accompanied  the 
Heading  thro'out — ^but  I  suppose  there 
is  now  no  remedy?" 

On  the  next  page  he  queries:  "No. 
1.  impo88ible  now? — ^might  it,  or  m^ 
it  not,  go  so  in  the  2nd  and  following 
Nos? I  regret  the  immense  des- 
patch in  'casting*  I"  A  few  pages  later, 
tempers  on  both  sides  are  momenta- 
rily milder.  "No.  II.  Model  Prisons" 
appears  as  headline,  the  printer  re- 
marking: "I  have  put  in  the  No.  from 
the  beginning".  Carlyle  acknowledges: 
"Very  well!" 

Trifling  misprints  here  and  there 
harrow  up  the  sorely  tried  Thomas. 
On  a  page  of  the  "French  Revolution" 
the  printer  had  "Whereby  some  con- 
troversies, duels,  etc."  Some  should 
have  been  come,  and  as  Carlyle  cor- 
rects with  a  c  in  the  margin,  he  places 
the  impatient  sigh  of  an  "oh,  dear!" 
alongside  it,  but  presently  relents  and 
adds  "y'  <>^^  error!"  and  later  on 
melts  so  far  as  even  to  pat  the  printer 
on  the  back  with:  "Very  good;  only 
one  error  noticeable,  and  progress  vis- 
ibly improving". 

But  very  soon  the  fat  is  in  the  fire 
once  more,  and  we  have  another  fine 
outburst : 

Motto  here;  and  a  blank  leaf  opposite? 
That  was  the  rule  fixed  upon  (so  far  as  I  re- 
member) after  botherat^  more  than  enough! 
Alter  Sartor  to  fit;  and  stand  by  the  ruub, 
you  presiding  and  responsible. — Totally  use- 
less to  send  me  any  of  these  things;  I  can 
take  no  charge  of  them: — in  fact  I  request 
you  to  send  me,  henceforth,  only  the  whole 
in  a  lump  (Titles,  Summary,  Index)  so  soon 
as  you  have  got  them  completed.  Till  then 
I  wish  to  hear  nothing  of  them.  T.  C. 

On  some  "General  Contents"  pages 
Carlyle  made  this  commentary: 

Only  this  page  read. — Ooethe  etc.  ready — but 
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we  must  fix  upon  a  Title  for  these  Three 
vols,  of  Translat*.  "Supplement"  to  €*• 
works,  shall  we  say?  or  whatr  Consider  y' 
best;  and  consult  with  Mr.  Chap"  [Chap- 
man]. T.  C. 

On  a  half-title  of  the  "Frederick" 
Carlyle  wrote: 

(Arrived,  Monday  11  o/c  a.  m.)  Day  after 
tomorrow,  send  to  Mr.  Chapman's  for  the 
final  vol.  V,  Cromwell  ViONVm,  wh»»  will 
then  be  (or  is,  in  a  sense,  even  now)  com- 
pletely ready;  and  let  me  have  a  Proof  of 
that  last  Page,  as  soon  as  possible, — 
Wedn^  Night?    T.  C 

On  another  page  the  printer  had 
written :  "Could  not  get  this  reference 
into  its  former  place". 

With  unusual  amiability  Carlyle  re- 
sponds :  "Does  well  enough". 

But  the  spelling  of  Teufelsdrockh 
in  "Sartor  Resartus^',  is  a  sore  bone 
of  contention.  The  printer  had  in- 
sisted on  printing  it  without  the  dots 
over  the  6,  and  Carlyle  at  last  loses 
patience  thus:  "Who  is  this  that  toiU 
not  believe  what  is  before  his  eyes!" 

In  another  place,  the  printer  had 
got  a  Vol.  i  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
had  then  struck  it  out,  and  then 
changed  it  back  with  a  stet.  Carlyle 
savagely  adds:  "better  atet,  I  sh^ 
think?— Yes,  stet,  stet!—" 

On  the  half-title  of  the  essay  on 
"Chartism"  Carlyle  complains  that 
there  is  no  date.  "Impossible",  he 
remonstrates,  "to  do  without  a  date: 
— in  aU  cases,  impossible  (once  said, 
sh^  be  enough,  oh  let  it  be  so!) — ^Put 
it  how  you  like  and  where:  as  our  cits- 
torn  is,  or  the  nearest  to  our  custom ! 
— ^and  don't  ag"  depend  on  me  for 
warning  you !" 

Again  another  misprint  drives  him 
to  despair.  "From  Arctic  to  Ant- 
arctic! the  Life  of  our  Earth  lies 
all  ..."  the  passage  should  have  run, 
but  the  printer  had  got  Live  for  Life. 
Carlyle  corrects  with  an  /  in  the  mar- 
gin—adding a  resigned  "Ach  Gott!" 

With  that  resigned  "Ach  Gott"  we 


will  leave  him,  and  turn  to  a  writer 
who  had  as  great  a  genius  for  gentle- 
ness as  Carlyle  for  the  reverse — that 
Leigh  Hunt  who  wrote  the  charming 
rondeau  "Jenny  kissed  me"  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle,   and   whom,   in   return,   the 
Carlyles    repaid    with    their    small- 
minded,  supercilious  story  of  "Leigh 
Hunt's    sovereigns    on    the    mantel- 
piece".   They  were  of  a  certainty  an 
uncomfortable  pair  in  their  Scotch  su- 
periority to  all  other  human  beings. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  one  of  those  writers 
whose  genius  lay  not  so  much  in  any 
originality  of  his  own,  as  in  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  originality  of   others— 
though  that  itself  is  a  form  of  origi- 
nality— ^and  he  is  also  a  much  better 
poet  than  he  is  usually  given  credit 
for  being.    The  fames  of  Keats  and 
Shelley  owe  him  a  great  debt  in  that 
regard,  as  do  all  later  lovers  of  books 
— not  merely  for  his  spirited  cham- 
pionship of  that  then   revolutionary 
school  of  poetry,  but  for  the  fine  taste 
and  creative  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  directed  the  readers  of  the  day, 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope- 
ian  tradition,  to  the  wells  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled  of  greater  and  more 
natural  writers.    I  suppose  that  neith- 
er Leigh  Hunt  nor  "The  Tatler"  are 
much  read  nowadays,  but  I  know  they 
have   some   readers,    "though    choice 
and  good";  and  such  will  appreciate 
the  pleasure  I  once  had  in  owning 
Leigh  Hunt's  own  copy  of  "The  Tat- 
ler" with  many  annotations  in  his  ex- 
quisitely neat  hand.    "Excellent,  open- 
hearted  Steele" — ^was  one  of  these  at 
the  end  of  Steele's  acknowledgment  to 
Swift,  in  his  dedication  to  "Mr.  Mayn- 
waring",  on  whom  Hunt  has  too  this 
interesting  note : 

Maynwaring  is  a  curious  instance  of  a 
once  admired  writer,  whose  reputation  has 
come  to  nothing.  It  was  probably  half 
owing  to  his  position  as  a  man  of  birth  and 
substance,   and   half  to  manners  in   private. 
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both  pleasant  and  decided.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Steele  should  have  dedicated  a  volume 
of  a  work  full  of  conventional,  however 
otherwise  charitable,  morality,  to  a  man  who 
was  then  livinir  with  the  celebrated  actress, 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  who  was  known  to  have 
been  so  living  for  several  yeara 

Of  course,  every  collector  has  his 
own  special  hobby,  but  I  confess  that 
that  which  seems  to  me  to  have  most 
human  interest  in  it  is  the  hobby  for 
possessing  books  with  such  associative 
and  interpretative  value  as  I  have  been 
recalling.  Professor  Dowden  once 
possessed   a   copy   of   "Queen   Mab'* 


which  Shelley  had  inscribed  to  his 
"Mary".  Think  of  possessing  that! 
And,  apropos  that,  I  recently  came 
across  this  advertisement  by  a  well- 
known  firm  of  Philadelphia  booksell- 
ers: "The  original  Autograph  Let- 
ter of  Mary  Godwin  to  the  poet,  P. 
B.  Shelley,  arranging  for  their  elope- 
ment. $2,500.00"!  Was  the  truth  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  striking  words 
ever  more  pathetically  illustrated: 
"Mummy  has  become  merchandise, 
Mizraim  cures  wounds  and  Pharaoh 
is  sold  for  balsams"  ? 


SOME  GOOD  BUT  INSUFFICIENT  REASONS  FOR 

SILENCE 

BY  WILLIAM  McFEE 


THE  writer  of  these  notes  is  a  Lieu- 
tenant of  Reserve  in  the  Royal 
Navy  (unless  he  has  been  recently  de- 
mobilized or  dismissed  for  assailing 
the  Admiralty  with  gratuitous  ad- 
vice), on  service  in  a  vessel  cruising 
along  the  gloomy  and  mysterious 
shores  of  Anatolia;  and  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  premised  that  interrup- 
tions in  the  narrative  are  inevitable 
from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  it  may 
very  well  hapx)en  that  this  article  will 
consist  largely  of  interruptions  con- 
nected by  conscientious  attempts  to  do 
some  "fine  writing".  This  by  the  way. 
[At  this  point  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  the  writer  of  these  notes  to 
resume  his  duties  as  Chief  Engineer, 
orders  having  been  received  by  wire- 
less to  proceed  to  a  prearranged  is- 
land in  the  ^gean,  to  meet  His  Maj- 
esty's battle  cruiser  "Inevitable'*  and 
sudcle  her  with  oil-fuel.  And  while 
engaged  upon  this  desperate  adven- 
ture, the  writer's  mind  was  led  away 


from  the  main  argument  and  dwelt 
for  a  while  upon  the  probable  impres- 
sion conveyed  to  the  average  reader 
by  the  phrase  a  Lieutetumt  of  Re- 
serve.  There  is  something  sombre  and 
forbidding  in  the  very  sound  of  it,  so 
that  one  feels  there  must  be  tragedy 
implied.  One  is  reminded  of  Schom- 
berg,  the  German  hotel-keeper  in  Con- 
rad's "Victory",  who  was  "supposed" 
to  be  "a  Lieutenant  of  Reserve". 
Conrad  himself  is  ironically  magnani- 
mous. So  he  may  have  been,  he  con- 
cedes in  passing,  and  leaves  Schom- 
berg  to  get  what  comfort  and  credit 
he  can  out  of  his  ambiguous  status 
in  the  Imperial  Service.  Personally, 
the  writer  imagines  that  Conrad  may 
have  misunderstood  Schomberg.  Any- 
one who  has  had  the  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  being  "a  Lieutenant  of  Re- 
serve" must  entertain  doubts  whether 
even  a  German  hotel-keeper  would 
want  to  brag  about  it.  However,  the 
writer's  conscience  forbids  him  to  sail 
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under  false  colors,  and  he  toes  the 
line  with  Schomberg  (who  he  believes 
was  staying  recently  at  a  hotel  in 
Malta  and  posing  as  a  Swiss  automo- 
bile salesman)  and  confesses  him- 
self "a  Lieutenant  of  Reserve".  He  is 
in  what  is  satirically  known  as  "the 
prime  of  life"»  and  while  not  bearing 
any  violent  resentment  toward  the 
European  War,  which  has  had  four 
very  valuable  years  of  that  prime,  he 
sincerely  hopes  that  some  small  por- 
tion of  the  "freedom"  which  has  been 
won  will  be  granted  to  him  before  old 
age  sets  in.] 

While  entering  the  lonely  and  land- 
locked harbor  of  the  tryst  and  making 
fast  alongside  the  towering  structure 
of  the  "Inevitable",  it  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  wondering  what 
Ulysses  would  have  to  say  about  a 
war-galley  of  thirty  thousand  tons 
with  eleven  hundred  men  on  board. 
The  notion — supposing  his  spirit  to 
haunt  the  scenes  of  his  exploits — is 
not  far-fetched.  One  cannot  doubt 
that  he  used  this  harbor  during  his 
operations  against  Troy.  His  astute 
intelligence  would  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  treacherous  shoal  right 
imder  the  headland  at  the  entrance, 
and  we  can  imagine  him  cursing  the 
local  Greeks  for  their  frightful 
charges  and  incredible  stupidity. 

[At  this  point  the  writer's  attention 
is  claimed  by  the  momentous  informa- 
tion that  the  "Inevitable"  objects  to 
our  oil.  Our  Chief  Officer,  in  overalls 
and  thick  leather  gauntlets,  is  being 
vituperated  by  a  total  stranger,  also 
in  overalls  and  thick  leather  gauntlets. 
Each  of  them  waves  festoons  of  lit- 
mus-paper, wherewith  he  has  been 
testing  the  acidity  of  the  oil.  What 
strikes  one  about  the  altercation  is  the 
deep  humanity  of  it.  The  stranger 
is  obsessed  with  a  wild  and  romantic 
ideal,  which  is  to  have  his  fuel-tanks 


perennially  full  of  a  miraculously  per- 
fect oil.  The  Chief  Officer  is  beset 
with  a  profound  and  fanatical  convic- 
tion that  his  tanks  never  contain  any- 
thing else  save  this  same  pellucid  prod- 
uce. "Pride,  human  pride",  one  re- 
flects, venturing  near  the  combatants 
and  cautiously  interpolating  a  few 
words  of  compromise.  Above,  on  the 
rail  of  the  "Inevitable",  on  her  dizzy 
bridges,  looking  out  from  behind  her 
mammoth  guns,  and  even  peering 
down  from  the  Olympian  heights  of 
her  tripod-masts,  other  human  beings, 
full  of  pride  and  foolish  misconcep- 
tions, watch  the  affray.  Near  by  two 
or  three  bluejackets,  in  blue  overalls, 
wrestle  with  the  enormous  hoses,  and 
seem  striving  to  assume  the  pose  of 
Laocoon  and  his  sons,  writhing  in  the 
grasp  of  some  horrible  and  intermi- 
nable metallic  serpent  of  the  sea.  And 
this  notion  leads  one  to  reconsider  the 
possibility  of  Ulysses  affording  any 
fresh  insight  into  his  own  mentality 
by  his  views  concerning  the  "Inevit- 
able". After  all,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  merely  take  her  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  add  her  to  the  long  list 
of  improbable  monsters  which,  so  he 
said,  he  vanquished  by  his  guile.] 

It  is  time  however — ^and  a  lull  in  the 
activity  favors  the  enterprise — to  en- 
lighten the  reader  concerning  some  of 
the  good  but  insufficient  reasons  for 
silence.  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing  to 
arouse  curiosity  only  to  evade  satisfy- 
ing it  in  a  bold  and  manly  fashion — 
"after  the  way  of  the  English,  in 
straight-flung  words  and  few",  as 
Kipling  says.  Those  who  have  heard 
an  Englishman  explaining  ansrthing 
will  recognize  the  likeness.  Hearken 
for  instance  to  these  two  on  the  after- 
deck.  The  fact  is,  the  writer,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  Lieutenant  of  Re- 
serve in  the  prime  of  life,  is  addicted 
to  literature,  and  has  occasionally  ag- 
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The  above  reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  Mr,  McFee's  article,  "Some  Good 
but  Insufficient  Reasons  for  Silence/*  presents  the  cow- 
plications  of  the  author  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  British  naval  form  on  which  he  writes. 
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gravated  the  offense  by  publishing 
books.  In  this  his  experience  and 
morality  in  no  way  differs  from  that 
of  thousands  of  other  solvent  and  lik- 
able men.  But  what  has  impressed 
him  very  forcibly  in  contemplating 
his  existence  as  seafarer  and  author 
is,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
he  is  deprived  of  the  joys  and  ameni- 
ties of  the  literary  life,  and  has  begun 
to  doubt  whether  his  labor  in  that 
sphere  is  not  mainly  altruistic.  Hence 
he  is  moved  to  set  down  the  various 
good  but  on  the  whole  insufficient  rea- 
sons for  going  out  of  the  writing 
business  altogether  and  resigning 
himself  to  a  purely  local  expression 

of  opinion. 

Take,  for.  example,  the  question  of 
applause.  Keats  declared  he  wrote 
''for  fame",  and  if  we  analyze  what 
Keats  meant  by  fame  we  shall  find 
that  it  includes  contemporary  ap- 
plause. But  of  what  use  is  applause  to 
a  man  a  thousand  miles  from  Wash- 
ington Square  or  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment or  Montmartre?  The  writer  is 
not  suggesting  that  an  author  at  home 
hears  continually  the  thunder  of  pub- 
lic approbation  shaking  his  casements. 
His  conception  of  how  a  literary  man 
passes  his  time  at  home  is  necessarily 
vague  and  touched  with  romance,  but 
it  certainly  includes  a  certain  amount 
of  social  gamboling  among  artistic 
persons,  persons  who  can  tolerate  the 
nuance  and  allusiveness  so  dear  to 
bookish  folk. 

He  imagines  himself,  for  example, 
the  guest  of  the  evening  at  one  of 
those  old  wainscoted  and  paneled 
houses  on  Clapham  Common  (doubt- 
less pulled  down  long  ago).  There  is 
a  pleasant  rustle  of  anticipation  as  he 
enters  the  room,  and  the  women — 
most  of  the  party  are  women,  and 
young — examine  him  with  eager  de- 
light as  he  is  presented.    The  young 


women,  he  imagines,  are  clever  as  well 
as  beautiful.  They  'Vrite  a  little", 
they  are  persuaded  to  confess,  but 
allow  their  admiration  for  his  books 
to  shine  in  their  eyes.  Their  conver- 
sation is  only  so-so  perhaps,  but  that 
is  because  they  wish  their  guest  to  do 
himself  justice.  The  picture  gets  a 
little  vague  just  here,  one  must  admit, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  writer 
is  in  the  habit  of  smoking  a  particu- 
larly strong  brand  of  tobacco  all  the 
evening  and  he  can  scarcely  visualize 
those  charming  girls— one  of  whom 
has  sent  an  article  to  The  Bookman 
— sitting  in  the  opaque  fog  which  usu- 
ally sets  in  about  nine.    .    .    . 

The  fact  is,  the  writer  is  idealizing 
the  memories  which  have  survived 
from  what  is  tabulated  in  his  literary 
consciousness  as  his  "Chelsea  period". 
It  should  be  explained  that  in  his  pre- 
maritime  days  he  roomed  with  a  bo- 
hemian  in  a  flat  on  Cheyne  Walk  and 
became  a  hanger-on  of  the  various 
cliques  who  infested  the  neighborhood 
at  that  time.  It  was  in  the  days  when 
Whistler  lived  in  an  absurd  house  with 
a  polished  copper  door, — a  door  past 
which  the  writer  saw  him  borne  to  his 
grave,  followed  by  a  mob  of  well- 
dressed  artists,  who  were  all  secretly 
glad  that  the  great  man  had  passed 
away.  He  remembers  the  tense  at- 
mosphere in  the  church,  strangely 
compounded  of  ecclesiasticism  and 
worldly  ambition,  the  staccato  whisper 
of  the  lady-reporter — "What  name 
please?" — ,  and  her  venomous  look 
when  he  murmured  absently,  "Pin- 
turicchio".  .  .  .  However,  it  was 
a  failure.  The  cliques  of  Chelsea  were 
not  to  be  deceived.  A  mechanical 
draftsman  from  the  city,  a  youth  who 
was  neither  rich,  clever,  nor  good- 
looking,  was  destined  to  remain  out- 
side the  magic  circle  of  the  Chelsea 
geniuses. 
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Yet  he  gained  an  occasional  glimpse 
into  their  mysteries.  In  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  cliquey  he  ''met' '  So-and- 
So  and  Thingumbob  and  Toodleoo 
and  Rumty-tum.  He  narrowed  his  re- 
sources to  acquire  the  evening  dress 
suit  and  planished  shirt  front — ^the 
suit  which  long  since  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  Shaftesbury  Avenue  dealer 
in  old  clothes,  and  which  will  never  be 
replaced.  He  ''met'*  these  people  and 
came  to  various  damaging  conclusions 
concerning  them.  But  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  realizing  that,  if  he 
could  only  get  inside,  he  would  have 
a  very  pleasant  time.  He  would  take 
literary  ladies  home  in  cabs  and  dazzle 
them  with  his  scintillating  wit  and 
satire.  He  would  be  the  life  of  the 
studio-parties  which  were  attended 
mostly  by  humbugs  who  could  not 
paint.  He  would  be  pointed  out,  as  he 
hurried  along  Cheyne  Walk,  to  Ameri- 
cans from  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He 
would — ^but  this  sort  of  thing  tends  to 
futility.  It  was  a  failure.  In  spite  of 
his  art-green  wall-paper  and  Liberty 
curtains,  in  spite  of  his  Botticelli 
prints  and  poems  on  "The  River  at 
Dusk",  and  so  forth,  it  was  borne  in 
upon  him  that  not  only  did  the 
cognoscenti  dislike  him,  but  he  dis- 
liked them.  The  impression  he 
gathered  from  successful  artists  and 
authors  was  that  their  pasts  were 
shameful  and  they  had  no  desire  to 
speak  of  them;  while  the  young  and 
obscure  did  not  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere  at  all.    .    .    • 

Certainly  the  writer  himself  was 
not  getting  ansrwhere  except  into  debt. 
The  promised  reactions  did  not  come. 
Useless  to  acquire  a  mass  of  technical 
jargon  from  painters  and  still  remain 
a  mechanical  draftsman  in  the  city. 
Futile  to  haunt  studios  for  literary 
conversation  when  each  new  acquain- 
tance seemed  more  stupid  and  suspi- 


cious than  the  last.  The  pervasive 
drawl  of  the  Oxford-gone-wrong  para- 
sites— "Awfully  clever  chap— have 
you  met  him?'' — became  a  nightmare. 
And  having  collected  some  poems,  the 
writer  cast  about  for  an  editor. 

Now  it  was  a  notable  characteristic 
of  Chelsea  society  in  those  days  that 
it  was,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  mid- 
air, like  Mahomet's  rock.  It  had  no 
visible  means  of  support.  It  was  ar- 
tistic, but  nobody  seemed  to  earn  his 
living  by  art.  It  was  suavely  demo- 
cratic, without  the  slightest  contact 
with  the  democracy.  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  the  democracy,  had  it  be- 
come aware  of  the  existence  of  Chel- 
sea society,  would  have  battered  down 
the  aesthetic  doors  and  put  every  artist 
and  parasite  to  the  sword.  Of  course 
many  innocents,  like  the  writer,  would 
have  been  slaughtered,  but  the  effect 
upon  England  would  have  been  dis- 
tinctly invigorating. 

By  stuively  democratic  the  writer 
implies  that  these  people  affected  an 
indifference  to  "mere  wealth".  A 
woman  who  had  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year  from  a  Ba- 
varian brewery  asked  the  writer  to 
join  her  in  her  morning  ride  in  the 
Park  at— oh,  quite  early,  say  ten- 
thirty  ...  A  breezy  creature  in 
Donegal  tweeds  said  he  was  making 
up  a  party  to  tour  the  Hungarian  Alps 
— would  the  writer  come?  And  a  man 
in  a  pince  nez  talked  of  publishing  as 
though  the  thing  were  done  every  day. 
"Why  don't  you  publish?  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to— let  me  see  now  .  .  ." 
(The  writer  trembled  with  a  fearful 
joy.  Here  was  the  open  door  at  last ! 
Never  had  he  seen  an  editor  save  at  a 
distance,  when  it  was  raining,  and  the 
figure  with  the  red  nose  was  very  in- 
distinct in  the  hansom.)  "Oh,  I'll  give 
you  a  card  to  Tynemouth  Banks.  He's 
just  taken  over  The  Academic  Re- 
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view*.  Accept?  My  experience  of 
Tynemouth  Banks  is  that  he'll  accept 
anything.      Prices?      Oh,    a    guinea 


»f 


[An  interruption  in  the  form  of  a 
tremendous  shock  causes  the  writer  at 
this  juncture  to  abandon  his  reveries 
of  literary  adventures  and  run  up 
the  ward-room  companion.  The  "In- 
evitable" has  moved  away.  A  gigantic 
submarine,  like  some  fabled  monster 
of  the  deep,  is  manoeuvring  alongside 
and  one  of  her  diving  planes  has 
ripped  a  hole  in  our  quarter  very  much 
as  a  pair  of  scissors  cuts  a  gash  in 
brown  paper.  The  excitement  is  acute. 
The  Chief  Officer,  accompanied  by  his 
men,  seems  to  be  engaged  in  some 
intricate  calisthenic  exercises.  The 
submarine  remains  calm.  Her  twelve- 
inch  gun  droops,  and  seems  to  be  re- 
garding us  with  moody  suspicion.  It 
transpires  that  she  wants  a  hundred 
tons  of  oil  and  wants  it  quick.  Her 
commander  receives  with  apathy  the 
news  that  water  is  coming  into  our 
after  cofFer-dam.  All  hands  proceed 
to  the  work  of  salvage.  Wood  is  sawn, 
nails  are  produced,  cement  is  mixed, 
shores  are  prepared,  and  a  box  filled 
with  concrete  heaved  up  and  forced 
against  the  torn  plates.  The  inspira- 
tion passes  and  all  subside  into  a  sul- 
len, hard-1)reathing  silence.  The  sea 
is  an  inhuman  thing.] 

The  writer  knew  nothing  about 
"The  Academic  Review*',  as  he  chooses 
to  call  it.  It  cost  sixpence,  and  he 
could  not  afford  sixpences  in  those 
days.  Moreover,  it  was  one  of  those 
journals  which  for  years  had  been 
the  sport  of  wealthy  amateurs  who 
knew  very  little  about  journalism  and 
nothing  at  all  about  literature.  At  this 
time  a  sporting  peer  had  bought  it 
and  installed  Tynemouth  Banks  in  the 
editorial  chair.  Tynemouth  Banks  was 
reputed  to  be  an  expert  editor.    In  the 


British  Museum  Library  he  was  an- 
nounced as  the  author  of  "Highways 
and  Byways  in  the  Frisian  Islands",  a 
handbook  for  tourists.  The  new  offices 
of  "The  Academic  Review"  were  in 
Sergeants  Inn,  between  Cliffords  Inn 
and  Chancery  Lane.  A  young  lady 
with  many  bangles  (bangles  were 
jingling  everywhere  in  those  days) 
took  the  two  cards  which  the  writer 
offered,  but  said  Mr.  Tynemouth 
Banks  was  out.  As  he  wandered 
through  Cliffords  Inn,  where  he  after- 
ward had  chambers  and  wrote  half  of 
a  long  novel,  the  writer  began  to  won- 
der whether  the  doors  were  open  to 
him  after  all.  A  few  days  later,  when 
an  invitation  to  call  at  Tjmemouth 
Banks's  private  residence  in  Onslow 
Gardens  came  to  the  flat  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  he  still  wondered.  Some  faint 
premonition  warned  him  that  this  was 
not  the  way.  Nevertheless,  the  dress 
suit  came  out  and  he  made  his  way  to 
Onslow  Gardens,  a  high  range  of 
heartless  houses  near  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  Chamber  of  Horrors. 

It  is  only  honest  to  confess  that 
this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  writer  met  an  editor.  Editors  are 
to  him  a  mythical  race.  And  the  ad- 
venture seems  so  improbable  now  that 
he  often  wonders  whether  the  whole 
thing  is  not  a  dream.  Tynemouth 
Banks  turned  out  to  be  a  sleek,  beady- 
eyed,  black-mustached  little  creature, 
wearing  valuable  rings  and  a  black 
opal  stud.  Two  stock-brokers  and  a 
short-haired  woman  in  an  Empire 
gown  were  drinking  whisky  in  the  bil- 
liard room.  One  of  the  stock-brokers 
told  a  story  about  a  young  woman  who 
.  .  .  a  story  the  writer  had  heard 
in  the  machine  shop  six  years  before. 
There  was  a  yell  of  laughter — 

"Published  anything  yet?"  asked 
the  editor  of  "The  Academic  Review" 
as  they  went  upstairs. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
writer,  after  such  an  experience, 
might  have  lost  his  illusions  as  to  the 
idyllic  nature  of  the  literary  life 
ashore.  But  illusions  about  shore  life 
die  hard  at  sea.  It  seems  unreason- 
able to  forego  the  simple  delights  of 
authorship:  the  tea-table  tattle  about 
So-and-So's  prices  and  Thingumbob's 
last  book,  how  Miss  Boodle  was  de- 
termined to  marry  the  author  of  "The 
Complete  Misogynist"  and  succeeded 
— ^and  has  twins  .  .  .  Hard  to  do 
without  proofs.  When  the  proofs  of 
the  writer's  first  book  wer§  ready,  he 
was  repairing  a  broken  condenser  in 
the  gasping  heat  of  Singapore  in  July. 
On  the  next  occasion  he  was  cooling 
bananas  in  Costa  Rica.  Proofs  found 
him  again  in  a  creek  of  the  Niger 
River.  Proofs  are  stubborn  things.  If 
any  author  wishes  to  know  how  stub- 
bom,  let  him  come  up  from  below, 
where  it  is  a  hundred  and  thirty 
Fahrenheit,  to  his  room  where  it  is 
apparently  a  hundred  and  eighty,  his 
finger-nails  broken  and  destroyed  with 
oil,  his  heart  full  of  care  and  the  pe- 
culiar bitterness  which  sea  life  engen- 
ders,— and  find  his  proofs  on  the  bunk. 

George  Moore,  in  one  of  his  inter- 
minable autobiographies,  says,  "Proofs 
always  inspire  me".  Probably  they 
do — in  an  exquisite  apartment  fur- 
nished with  beautiful  books  and  pic- 
tures, the  plate-glass  windows  throt- 
tling the  roar  of  West  London  down  to 
a  far-off  murmur.  It  is  the  failure  to 
attain  to  these  felicities  that  has 
raised  doubts  in  the  writer's  mind 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  worth  while. 
.  .  .  Editors  have  become  a  myth. 
An  uneasy  feeling  is  born  in  the 
writer's  bosom  that  he  himself  is  be- 
coming a  myth.  Such  things  can  hap- 
pen. He  is  reminded  of  an  extraordi- 
nary case  of  a  human  being,  a  warm, 
friendly,  seafaring  creature,  becoming 


suddenly    transformed    into    a   ■    ■ 

[At  this  juncture  the  writer, 
propped  up  in  his  bed-place  and  be- 
coming at  last  genuinely  interested  in 
the  recital  of  his  private  griefs,  is  in- 
formed by  his  Conmianding  Officer 
that  the  ship  is  to  proceed  at  full  speed 
to  Lesbos.  A  Muscovite  destroyer,  the 
"Turguenief",  abandoned  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki  and  salved  by  the  Allies,  has 
broken  her  tow-rope  and  is  drifting 
ashore.  Immediate  assistance  is  re- 
quired. Pensively  wondering  how 
long  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  and 
recalling  an  incident  in  European  his- 
tory known  as  the  Hundred  Years' 
War,  the  writer  gives  the  necessary 
orders  and  paces  the  after-deck  as  the 
ship  drives  into  the  sharp  teeth  of  a 
typical  ^gean  gale.  Experience  of 
these  swift,  meteorological  tantrums 
inspires  respect  for  the  seamanship  of 
the  ancients,  who  careered  round 
among  these  islands  in  what  were  little 
more  than  canoes.  The  Lesbian  Isle! 
The  Commanding  Officer,  who  has 
never  heard  of  Sappho  save  in  Dau- 
det's  novel  of  that  name,  alludes  to  a 
certain  amount  of  kiidos  which  may 
be  extracted  from  the  venture — if  she 
can  be  got  off.  Sappho?  No,  the  de- 
stroyer. No  doubt  the  Admiralty  will 
cough  up  something  .  .  .  the 
wind  blows  his  words  away.  Son^e- 
thing?  Well  .  .  substantial.  Eh? 
The  wireless  boy,  a  rangy  youth  with 
romantic  eyes,  rustles  along  the  deck 
like  a  leaf  and  hands  the  Captain  a 
signal  pad.  .  .  .  "Turguenief 
ashore,  total  loss,  return.  .   .   ."] 

Yes,  an  extraordinary  case.  Before 
metempsychosis  set  in  he  was  the 
Navigating  Lieutenant  of  the  writer's 
last  ship,  a  seaplane  carrier.  He  might 
be  described  as  an  embittered  idealist, 
not  quite  seeing  what  he  had  gotten 
out  of  his  twenty-five  years'  faithful 
service;    not  seeing  either  the  aston- 
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ishing  destiny  just  ahead  of  him. 
.  .  .  Had  he  no  premonition,  that 
evening  when  he  strolled  into  the 
empty  ward-room,  where  the  writer 
was  sitting  with  his  novel  half -written 
before  him?  It  was  very  quiet.  The 
pilots  and  observers,  noisy  children, 
were  ashore  skylarking.  The  Pay- 
master sat  in  his  room  reading  his 
only  book:  Dean  Ramsay's  "Scottish 
Life  and  Character".  His  chuckle,  as 
he  perceived  some  aged  joke,  syn- 
chronized with  the  faint  rhythm  of 
the  dynamo  two  flats  below. 

The  writer  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  out  his  manuscript,  as 
a  rat  brings  out  a  bit  of  cheese-rind 
and  gnaws  it  on  the  hearth-rug  when 
folks  are  away.  Now  and  again  a  de- 
stroyer, slipping  out  of  harbor  in  the 
darkness,  would  give  a  short  sharp 
"whup-whup!"  on  her  siren,  like  a  ter- 
rier's bark.  The  wine-steward's  shad- 
ow remained  motionless  in  his  small 
bar  in  the  passage  beyond  the  open 
door,  a  curved  silhouette  bent  over  a 
tattered  and  coverless  copy  of  Elinor 
Glyn's  "Three  Weeks".  The  framed 
portrait  of  King  George  over  the  side- 
board vibrated  so  that  His  Majesty 
appeared  to  be  convulsed  with  sudden 
laughter,  as  the  other  door  opened  and 
the  Navigating  Officer  entered  and  ad- 
vanced to  his  appointed  place  in  the 
adventure.  A  tall,  stout,  erect  figure 
of  a  man,  with  a  sharp,  weather- 
beaten  visage.  His  movements  had 
the  precipe  deliberation  of  those  ac- 
customed to  command.  Command! 
Thereby  hangs  the  tale. 

For  the  novel  which  lay  in  a  flurry 
of  white  sheets  upon  the  dark  green  of 
the  ward-room  table  was  entitled 
"Command.  A  study  in  patriotism". 
The  writer  had  been  preoccupied  for 
some  time  with  the  psychology  of  com- 
mand. He  had  suffered  much  during 
his  years  at  sea  from  the  idiosyncra- 


sies  of  commanders.  In  the  idle  mo- 
ments of  busy  years  a  tale  of  a  man 
who  aspired  to  command,  who  ap- 
peared unable  to  convince  others  of 
his  fitness,  and  who  had  wandered  into 
forlorn  bjrways  of  sensuality,  made  its 
appearance  upon  many  sheets  of  paper. 
Secretly,  of  course,  as  becomes  a  good 
deed.  And  it  was  without  any  suspi- 
cion of  its  real  nature  that  the  Navi- 
gating Officer  sat  down,  lit  a  cigarette, 
rang  the  bell  for  the  bartender,  and 
drew  the  manuscript  toward  him. 

And  for  a  long  time  he  neither  spoke 
nor  moved  save  to  reach  his  hand  ab- 
sently toward  ash-tray  or  glass  of 
chartreuse — an  alert,  immobile,  enig- 
matic figure.  He  read  on,  page  after 
page.  The  writer  wrote  on,  page  after 
page.  Some  people  have  this  mysteri- 
ous gift — one  can  write  in  their  pres- 
ence. But  of  course  a  man  can  read 
faster  than  anyone  can  write  except 
perhaps  the  far-famed  TroUope,  with 
his  completed  page  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  Arnold  Bennett,  or  .  . 
•  .  no  matter.  The  Navigating  Officer 
finished  chapter  seven,  pushed  his 
thing  away  and  rose.  He  began  pac- 
ing up  and  down,  one  hand  in  his 
trousers-pocket.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  writer  noticed  a  change.  It 
became  obvious  that  his  brother  officer 
was  laboring  under  some  strong  ex- 
citement, as  though  he  had  absorbed 
a  potion  into  his  system  and  it  was 
beginning  to  work.  His  pace  quick- 
ened, slackened,  halted.  He  held  up 
his  left  hand  and  examined  the  nails 
narrowly,  as  though  already  suspect- 
ing some  modification  of  his  person- 
ality. And  then  he  spoke.  He  said 
he  couldn't  understand  how  the  writer 
had  learned  so  much  about  a  ship- 
mate's private  life.  This  was  denied. 
The  characters  in  "Command"  were 
imaginary.  They  had  been  slowly  and 
painfully  evolved    .    .    . 
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"But  dammity  this  chap  who  comes 
home  from  the  China  coast»  who  had  a 
girl  out  there  and  who  gets  engaged  at 
home  to  a  dark  girl — ^why  see  here» 
even  his  bank's  the  same  as  mine — 
Anglo-CelestiaL  Danunit,  it  is  me 
you're  writing  about!  It's  my  ideas. 
Here,  where  he  says — ^where  is  it?" 
He  ruffled  the  sheets.  "Where  he  tells 
the  old  man — ^youlcnow.  Well,  the  very 
words  I  used  once.  And  what  gets  me 
is  how  you  found  out  about  the  girl  in 
England— the  one  he's  engaged  to- 
having  a  foreign  strain  in  her.  I  tell 
you  it's  me.  It's  marvelous.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  let  it  out  when  I 
was  canned.  Eh?  Rather  shirty  trick 
that,  what?" 

Now  what  interested  the  writer  in 
this  harangue  was  not  the  accusations 
—entirely  unfounded — leveled  at  him 
for  betraying  vinous  confidences,  but 
the  obvious  fact  that  his  brother  offi- 
cer was  fascinated  by  seeing  himself 
in  the  character  in  the  book.  Of  course 
he  was  not  very  much  like  this  char- 
acter save  in  ^eternals.  He  had  been 
captured  by  the  externals,  not  being  a 
literary  man.  He  began  to  brood  upon 
his  image  reflected  in  the  story.  He 
would  make  inquiries  as  to  the  proba- 
ble course  of  events.  He  indulged  in 
retrospect  and  would  allude  to  his  past 


life  in  the  Orient  By  degrees  those 
traits  in  which  he  differed  from  the 
chief  character  in  the  novel  receded. 
He  was  ceasing  to  be  a  human  being 
and  becoming  a  character  in  fiction! 
He  cultivated  a  grievance  until  the 
shadow  obscured  him.  Now  and  again 
he  would  emerge  to  make  some  obser- 
vation as  to  what  "a  girl  would  do" 
in  certain  circumstances,  meaning  of 
course  the  girl  in  the  story.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  know  whether  they 
married  eventually,  but  as  this  was 
not  known  to  anybody,  he  retired  un- 
satisfied. By  degrees  his  personality 
faded,  and  the  writer  was  not  sur- 
prised one  day  to  be  told  that  he  had 
gone.  "Gone  home  on  leave"  was  the 
official  explanation,  but  the  writer 
knows  better.  He  has  searched  the 
navy  list,  but  the  Navigating  Officer  is 
gone  from  the  navy  list,  if  he  was  ever 
there.  He  has  become  a  myth,  a  mem- 
ory of  a  quiet  evening,  white  sheets  on 
a  green  cloth,  green  chartreuse  .  .  . 
King  George  convulsed  with  sudden 
laughter  as  the  door  opens  and  a  char- 
acter walks  in    .    .    . 

[At  this  point  the  Third  Ofiker 
(who  attends  to  the  mails)  looks  into 
the  writer's  cabin,  holding  back  the 
curtain,  and  remarks,  "I  shall  be  seal- 
ing up  the  bag  in  a  few  minutes, 
Chief.     Have  you  anything  to  go?"] 
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CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

BY  PORTER  EMERSON  BROWNE 


IN  beginning  a  thing  of  this  kind 
about  a  man  of  this  kind  I  am  at 
once  appalled  by  the  poverty  of  my 
medium.  No  flat  page  of  solid  type, 
black  and  forbidding,  will  do.  It  may 
be  mentally  meticulbus;  but  it  is  not 
ocularly  adequate.  It  may  reach  the 
brain  in  the  mood  intended;  but  the 
eye  will  already  have  rendered  dull 
obeisance.  And  the  one  thing  Charles 
Hanson  Towne  never  was,  never  is, 
never  will  be  and  never  could  be,  is 
dull. 

Hence  am  I  driven,  while  fully  real- 
izing the  limits  of  my  lyricism  and  the 
flat-footedness  of  my  muse,  to  dash 
ofF  one  of  those  little  quatrains  (at 
least  I  think  that  is  what  you  call 
'em)  with  which  Charley  Towne  him- 
self so  delightfully  interlards  the 
chapters  of  those  little  volumes  that 
he  loves  to  do  and  does  so  well.  Not 
even  he  need  say  it's  bad.  That  is 
understood. 

Tve  known  him  naw  for  many  years, 
His  Joys,  his  griefs,  his  hopes,  his  fears. 
Unlike  the  well-known  Dr.  Fell. 
I  like  him.    Why?    I'm  ^ing  to  tell! 

I  have  but  little  S3rmpathy  with 
those  biographies  that  tell  where  a 
man  was  born,  and  when;  what  have 
been  the  positions  that  he  has  occu- 
pied; his  tangible  successes  in  obtain- 
ing or  creating  mundane  things;  and 
whether  or  not  he  happens  to  be  single 
or  married.  Life  is  not,  and  can  never 
be,  an  exact  science.  And  many  a 
time  it  is  the  things  that  are  not  done, 
and  never  happen,  that  really  count. 
The  Kaiser  brought  on  one  war. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  stopped  several 


Which  has  shown  himself  the  greater 
man? 

This  does  not  mean  that  Charley 
Towne's  life  has  not  been  full  indeed 
in  accomplishment;  for  it  has.  It 
means  only  that  his  friends  like  him 
not  only  for  what  he  has  done,  but 
most  of  all  for  what  he  is. 

And  yet,  realizing  as  I  do  that  there 
are  those  to  whom  the  frame  means 
more  than  the  picture — to  whom  the 
tangible  represents  more  than  the  in- 
tangible— ^and  who  possess  the  morbid 
desire  for  sordid  and  mathematical 
detail,  I  will  consent  to  halt  in  my 
flight  long  enough  to  say  that  Charles 
Hanson  Towne  was  bom  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Who's  Who  will  tell  you 
exactly  when,  if  you  really  must  know. 
He  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
four.  At  least,  he  says  he  came.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  have  said  that  he 
was  brought.  But  knowing  Charley's 
initiative,  I  should  not  become  dispu- 
tatious; he  may  have  come  at  that. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York,  and  attended  for  a  time 
the  City  College  there.  At  an  early 
age,  he  began  to  show  indications  of 
what  was  to  become  his  later  estate; 
for  he  got  out  a  typewritten  story- 
paper,  writing  everything  in  it  from 
serials  to  answers  to  correspondents. 

Shortly  after  leaving  college,  he  be- 
came private  secretary  to  John  Bris- 
ben  Walker  when  that  famous  pub- 
lisher had  "The  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine", at  Irvington-on-Hudson.  He 
left  that  to  go  to  "The  Smart  Set", 
which  had  just  been  started,  becoming 
later  associate  editor  and  then  editor- 
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in-chief  of  that  publication.  While 
holding  that  position  he  discovered, 
among  other  writers  since  become 
famous,  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison, 
Justus  Miles  Forman,  James  Branch 
Cabell,  the  Baroness  von  Hutten,  Ste- 
phen French  Whitman ;  and  he  printed 
the  first  poems  of  Gouvemeur  Morris 
and  Theodosia  Garrison.  He  it  was 
who,  simultaneously  with  "Ainslee's", 
discerned  the  budding  genius  of  0. 
Henry. 

After  seven  years  nfrith  "The  Smart 
Set",  he  went  to  the  Butterick  Com- 
pany, as  literary  editor  of  **The  De- 
lineator", "The  Designer",  and  the 
"Woman's  Magazine".  .  .  .  While 
there  he  inaugurated  the  office  cus- 
tom of  never  returning  a  manuscript 
so  that  it  would  reach  an  author  on 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day.  .  .  . 
If  you  have  ever  been  an  author  you 
will  understand  what  this  means,  and 
all  it  means.  Men  have  been  knighted 
for  less. 

On  the  resignation  of  Cameron 
Mackenzie,  Towne  went  to  "Mc- 
Clore's".  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
he  changed  "McClure's"  to  a  win-the- 
war  magazine  and  he  is  now  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  seem  to  solve 
the  less  spectacular  but  infinitely 
more  complex  problems  of  peace. 

His  poetic  works  include:  "The 
Quiet  Singer  and  Other  Poems", 
"Manhattan",  "Youth",  "Beyond  the 
Stars",  "To-Day  and  To-Morrow"  and 
"A  World  of  Windows".  His  prose 
comprises  "Autunm  Loiterers"  and 
"Shaking  Hands  with  England".  He 
has  done  two  children's  books,  "The 
Tumble  Man"  and  "Jolly  Jaunts  with 
Jim".  And  he  edited  "The  Balfour 
Visit",  a  record  of  Arthur  Balfour's 
visit  to  America,  and  "For  France", 
an  American  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
the  French.  He  has  had  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  poems  set  to  music 


by  such  composers  as  Amy  Wood- 
forde-Finden,  Henry  Hadley,  and  H. 
Clough-Leighter.  One  of  these  is  "A 
Lover  in  Damascus".  He  has  also 
written  the  lyrics  for  the  Ordjmski 
production  of  "La  Belle  Hel^ne"  and 
for  other  musical  productions  soon, 
he  hopes,  to  be  brought  out  on  Broad- 
way. 

Moreover,  he  knows  more  people 
and  has  more  friends,  I  believe,  than 
any  man  alive.  It's  always  been  one 
of  the  hidden  mysteries  to  me,  how  he 
remembers  'em  all  without  the  aid  of 
a  private  secretary  and  a  card  cata- 
logue. But  he  never  misses  once! 
It's  amazing.  It  almost  makes  me 
believe  that  one  about  Jonah  and  the 
whale.  Whether  it's  King  George  or 
the  little,  apple-cheeked  old  man  that 
we  found  of  a  fall  evening  basking  in 
the  gentle  glow  of  a  red  hot  base- 
burner  in  a  Berkshire  valley,  it's  aU 
the  same  to  Charley.  His  telephone 
rings,  and  it  may  be  Mrs.  Douglas  Rob- 
inson, or  Rube  Goldberg,  or  David  Bis- 
pham,  or  Irv.  Cobb,  or  Mrs.  George 
Gould,  or  F.  P.  A.,  or  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  or  Grantland  Rice-  or  Mrs. 
William  Astor  Chanler,  or  Julian 
Street,  or  Frances  Starr,  or  Otif 
Skinner,  or  the  Favershams,  or  Jame« 
and  May  Preston,  or  Mrs.  Stephen 
Millet,  or  Hildegarde  Hawvliome,  or 
Austin  Strong,  or  the  George  Barr 
Bakers,  or  the  George  Barr  McCutch- 
eons,  or  the  George  Barr  Somebody 
Elses,  or  Emily  Stevens,  or  Blanche 
Bates,  or  Theodosia  Garrison,  or 
Neysa  McMein,  or  Lola  Fisher,  or 
Walter  Hampden,  or  the  Wallace 
Irwins,  or  some  French  or  Italian  or 
British  army  officers,  or  any  one  of 
four  or  five  thousand  other  people. 
But  that  makes  no  difference  to 
Charles  Hanson.  He  knows  who  it  is 
in  a  flash. 
And  (oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you;  he's 
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a  bachelor)  mostly  they  want  him  to 
dine.  Sometimes  they  want  him  to 
lunch  or  week-«id.  But  mostly  to 
dine.  Charley  Towne  is  the  one  man 
I  know  that's  got  the  high  cost  of 
living  beaten.  If  he  could  only  be- 
come accustomed  to  going  without 
breakfast  and  todging,  it  would  cost 
him  almost  nothing  at  all  to  live»  ex- 
cept for  linen.  Towne  himself  says 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  bachelor 
who  has  a  dress  suit,  who  doesn't  be- 
come too  intoxicated  too  often,  and 
who  possesses  a  fair  conmiand  of  the 
English  language,  ever  to  go  himgry 
in  New  York.  But  I  consider  him 
supermodest.  As  a  bachelor  I  had  the 
three  attributes  in  question.  Yet  had 
I  waited  for  invitations  to  be  fed,  I 
had  passed  away  in  a  few  weeks,  a 
pale  and  shadowy  cadaver.  Again 
it  is  not  Charley  Towne's  obvious 
tangibilities  that  cause  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  so  many  places  at  such  brief 
intervals.  It  is  himself,  and  his  per- 
sonable personality. 

Not  too  tall,  pleasantly  upholstered 
both  in  mind  and  body,  with  a  quick 
smile,  an  ever-ready  fund  of  good 
humor;  brilliant  of  wit,  quick  of 
sally,  keenly  and  deeply  sympathetic; 
with  the  greatest  conceivable  admira- 
tion for  frankness,  honesty,  and  can- 
dor, and  the  greatest  conceivable  dis- 
gust for  deceit,  dishonesty,  and 
hjrpocrisy,  Towne  is  one  of  the  best 
likers,  and  one  of  the  best  haters, 
that  I  know.  Also  he  is  absolutely 
fearless.  He  tells  people  just  what 
he  thinks  of  them.  If  you  are  doing 
good  work,  he  is  the  first  to  say  so. 
If  you  are  doing  bad  work,  he  is  also 
the  first  to  say  so.  He  will  praise 
anyone  who  he  thinks  deserves  praise. 
But  he  will  just  as  quickly  scold  any- 
one he  thinks  needs  scolding,  about 
anything  he  thinks  that  person  needs 
scolding  about.    But  while  the  praise 


is  invariably  personal,  the  scolding 
is  almost  invariably  academic.  It  is 
not  you  that  he  blames;  it  is  more  as 
though  he  were  blaming  an  act  of 
nature  that  permitted  your  work  to 
fall  beneath  accustomed  standards. 

He  lives — ^but,  no.  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you  where  he  lives.  Only  to  say 
that  he  has  the  second  floor  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house — ^a  gentle,  settled, 
red-brick  house — somewhat  uptown 
and  yet  not  too  far  away  to  be  easily 
accessible.  There  he  has  two  large 
rooms,  done  in  impeccable  taste,  their 
walls  bearing  original  drawings, 
framed  letters,  and  mementoes  of 
varied  description.  The  bedroom  win- 
dows look  out  upon  a  gem  of  a  garden 
where,  on  soft  spring  mornings,  a 
friend  may  drop  around  for  a  real 
southern  breakfast,  brought  by  a  man- 
servant, JefF,  of  dusky  skin,  from  hid- 
den depths  presided  over  by  Mrs.  JefF 
and  one  cute  little  pop-eyed  pick- 
aninny. 

On  Sunday  he  hides,  and  writes 
(that  is,  on  Sundays  when  he  isn't 
week-ending),  thus  resting  from  his 
daily  work  of  editing,  and  his  most 
lov^  hobby — ^people.  For,  though  he 
loves  nature  and  gives  it  an  apprecia- 
tion that  I  have  seldom  seen  equaled 
— who  is  not  familiar  with  his  line, 
"Ain't  nature  wonderful!" — ^yet  he 
loves  human  nature  even  more.  And 
he  loves  it  not  alone  in  its  strengths 
and  finenesses  but  even  more  in  its 
nuances  and  ramifications.  An  un- 
usual individuality  attracts  him  as  a 
blossom  attracts  a  bee.  He  burrows 
and  gloats  and  delves. 

He  is  quickly  sensitive  to  moods; 
quickly  sympathetic  to  needs;  and 
will  go  to  any  legitimate  length  for  a 
friend.  Tensely  and  unfiaggingly  in- 
terested in  his  work,  it  gives  him  the 
keenest  joy  to  discover  new  talent  and 
new  abilities.  He  has  the  same  appre- 
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elation  of  and  the  same  joy  in  finding 
a  new  writer  that  a  prospector  has 
in  finding  a  nugget. 

He  loves  the  English  language,  and 
likes  to  play  with  words.  His  delight, 
while  tramping  or  motoring,  is  to  find 
beautiful  words  of  despised  signifi- 
cance. Why  should  cellar  door  be  the 
name  of  a  lowly  entrance  to  the  mean- 
est part  of  a  house  when,  of  its  so- 
nance,  it  should  be  the  name  of  a 
Spanish  bull  fighter?  And  why  should 
not  laryngitis  and  pneumonia  and  in- 
fluenza be  names  for  beauteous  damo- 
sels  instead  of  physical  ills?  He  likes 
to  discover  nomenclature  that  person- 
ifies individuals.  Who,  for  instance, 
cannot  see  at  once,  in  the  eye  of  his 
mind,  Breckenridge  Wood,  or  T.  Phil- 
bert  Hickenlooper,  or  Mortimer  Beau- 
regard Fip? 

While  fond  of  the  out-of-doors,  he 
is  fond  of  it  vicariously.  He  has  no, 
as  you  may  say,  exercisional  hobbies. 
He  owns  no  motor.  He  neither  golfs, 
swims,  nor  tennises.  He  chops  no 
wood  and  tills  no  field.  He  cares  little 
for  cards,  billiards,  or  games  in  gen- 
eral. Though  in  no  sense  a  club  man, 
he  has  two  clubs,  and  of  these  he  is 
fond.  They  are  The  Ck)ffee  House  and 
The  Players.  He  likes  walking.  He 
likes  dinners,  if  they  are  interesting. 
He  likes  books,  good  plays,  and — ^as  I 
have  said — ^people. 

And  speaking  of  people:  we  have 
talked  many  a  time  of  how  so  few  of 
us  really  have  a  purpose  in  life — 
really  have  in  mind  a  definite  objec- 
tive toward  which  we  are  struggling, 
for  which  we  are  striving.  Towne  has 
his.  It  is  to  be  a  reformer.  He 
doesn't  want  to  be  a  long-haired  re- 
former, full  of  cold-storage  oratory 
and  impracticable  "isms''.  He  wants 
to  be  more  the  sort  of  reformer  that 
Roosevelt  was.  He  holds  in  his  heart, 
as  I  hold  in  mine,  the  day  when  T.  R. 


said  to  us,  "If  all  of  us,  working  as 
hard  as  we  can,  all  our  lives,  shall  be 
able  to  make  the  world  one  tiny  j^t 
better,  we  will  not  have  lived  in 
vain".  .  .  •  That  is  Towne's  creed. 
And  he  lives  true  to  it. 

And  it  was  of  Towne  that  Roose- 
velt wrote,  in  a  letter  of  introduction 
given  him  as  he  was  about  to  sail  for 
Europe  in  1918  as  a  guest  of  the 
British  government: 

Mf.  Charles  Hanson  Towne  is  an  old  and 
close  friend  of  mine.  He  is  the  editor  of 
Mcdure's  ICagazine.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
citisens  in  aU  the  United  States.  I  vouch 
for  him  In  every  way  and  bespeak  all  cour- 
tesy for  him.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  friends  of  Elngland  and  the  Allies 
that  this  country  has  contained,  and  I  will 
eruarantee  not  only  his  grood  faith  but  his 
absolute  soundness  of  Judgment,  and  it  is 
safe  to  repose  any  confidence  in  him. 

Citizen,  poet,  editor;  the  creator  of 
many  an  epigram  his  friends  will  not 
willingly  let  die;  a  charming  host,  an 
ideal  guest,  and  the  savior  par  excel- 
lence of  many  a  dying  dinner  party, — 
I  thought  I  knew  Charley  Towne  as 
well  as  man  may  know  a  friend  for 
whom  he  has  written,  with  whom  he 
has  striven  (for  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  with  him  in  the  organization  and 
fructification  of  The  Vigilantes), 
with  whom  he  has  played  (have  we 
not  motored  together  through  the  dy- 
ing glories  of  the  Berkshires  in  Octo- 
ber?), with  whom  he  has  lunched 
and  dined  and  walked  and  driven, 
whose  confidence  he  has  shared,  and 
in  whom  his  own  confidences  have 
been  reposed.  And  yet  it  remained  for 
the  Canadian  Rockies  to  reveal,  at 
length,  still  deeper  wealths  un- 
plumbed. 

Straight  from  an  office  chair  he 
came,  his  background  the  teeming 
city,  his  training  the  careering  taxi- 
cab.  And  yet  he  strode  a  horse  upon 
rugged  miles  of  mountain  trail, 
scrambling    up    precipitous    heights. 
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crawling  over  fallen  trees,  diving 
down  declivities  that  made  one  wonder 
if  a  horse's  ears  were  on  tightly 
enough  to  serve  as  a  last  resort  to 
keep  one  from  sliding  over  his  head. 
.  .  .  Interminable  seons  of  this  .  .  . 
And  while  the  rest  of  us  crawl  pain- 
fully from  the  ridge-poles  of  our 
steeds,  sore  and  lame  and  raw,  and 
saying  things  we  don't  want  the 
ladies  to  hear,  Towne  leaps  from  his 
ambling  palfrey  fresh,  untired,  debo- 
nair, with  merry  quip  and  lightsome 
jest.  .  .  .  Sixteen  Canadian  miles  in 
the  saddle,  through  blinding  sleet, 
cold  and  vengeful.  .  .  .  And  while  we 
huddle,  wet  and  shivering,  around  the 
reeking  stove  in  the  ranger's  cabin 
at  White  Man's  Pass,  in  strolls 
Towne,  mindless  of  his  saturated 
raiment  as  a  buccaneer  of  the  salt 
kiss  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 

It  was  uncanny. 

"Aren't  you  wet,  Charley?"  I 
queried.  I  wanted  a  little  complaint. 
To  have  this  hand-picked  poet,  this 
downy-bred  city  feller,  thus  uncon- 
sciously and   unconscionably  lord   it 


over  us  hardy  children  of  the  great 
out-doors — ^golf  players,  tennis  play- 
ers, wood-choppers,  rugged  sons  of 
toil!  That  he  should  stand  there, 
happy*  smiling,  as  oblivious  to  the 
pool  of  water  dripping  from  his 
wringing  coat-tails  as  though  he  were 
Diana  rising  from  the  bath  .  .  . 
while  we  sat  soaked  and  shaking — 
well,  it  just  wasn't  natural.  That's 
all.  Hence  my  hopeful  question,  and 
plaintive. 

"Aren't  you  wet?"  I  queried  again. 

He  looked  down  at  his  plastered 
puttees. 

"A  little,"  he  replied.  "What  of  it?" 

I  think  we  all  sighed.  It  was  not 
that  we  really  wanted  him  to  suffer; 
that  is,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
But— 

He  performed  a  little  pirouette,  the 
while  eyeing  us  pityingly. 

"Equally  at  home  in  the  roaring 
Rockies  or  the  ballrooms  of  the  Ritz," 
he  said. 

In  which  he  summarized  himself 
far  better  than  can  I.  For  it's  true. 
He  is. 


RETURN 

BY  CHARLES  L.  O'DONNELL 


THE  leaves  beneath  my  feet  shall  blow 
Again  upon  their  tree. 
Finding  the  way  back  that  they  know; 

And  the  streams,  gone  to  the  sea,- 
An  upland  harbor  they  shall  reach 

However  far  they  flow. 
Furl  and  unfurl  upon  that  beach 
The  white  sails  of  the  snow. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  FERMENT  IN 
POST-BELLUM  ITALY       , 
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POST-BELLUM  conditions  find 
young  Italy  alive  with  novelty — 
novelty  in  poetry,  in  politics,  on  the 
stage,  and  in  prose.  Not  all  of  the 
novelty,  however,  is  a  result  of  a 
fresh  attitude  consequent  upon  the 
recent  cataclysm ;  some  of  it  has  been 
held  in  abeyance  by  the  war.  Not  a 
little  of  it  is  none  the  less  new  on  that 
account,  and  indicative  of  an  intel- 
lectual ferment  in  the  nation.  The 
theatre  reveals  at  least  three  divers 
attempts  to  reorientate  itself;  poetry 
is  aquiver  with  the  new  freedom ;  and 
the  futurist  Marinetti's  recent  book 
on  "Futurist  Democracy"  carries  the 
aims  of  his  turbulent  school  into  the 
domain  of  politics,  with  a  sweep  that 
renders  Bolshevik  doctrines  fairly 
domestic  by  comparison. 

The  three  new  tendencies  in  the 
stage  have  been  grouped  as  "the 
grotesque  theatre",  "the  theatre  of 
color",  and  "the  theatre  of  pure 
beauty".  The  term  grotesque  should 
not  here  be  taken  in  its  literal  Eng- 
lish meaning;  there  is  the  connota- 
tion of  groteaquerie,  of  course,  but 
the  word  in  the  Italian  is  broad 
enough  to  include  subtleties  that  we 
should  call,  quite  readily,  intellectual 
or  even  cerebral.  Close  observers  of 
the  regular  playgoing  public  in  Italy 
have  noted  that  the  trend  is  toward 
plays  with  laughter;  nor  is  this  de- 
sire limited  to  the  common  people. 
The  very  public  that  before  the  war 
was  wont  to  feed  upon  Bracco  and 
Butti,  upon  D'Annunzio  and  Benelli, 
shows  a  tendency  to  desert  its  former 


idols.  Coincident  with  this  change 
in  public  taste  was  the  rising  popu- 
larity in  Italy  of  Bernard  Shaw; 
some  would  regard  him  as  a  cause 
rather  than  as  a  concomitant.  That 
influence  is  surely  visible,  despite 
what  some  of  the  native  critics  say, 
in  the  work  of  Luigi  Pirandello,  a 
writer  worthy  of  being  known  out- 
side his  peninsula.  He  is  not  only  one 
of  the  chief  figures  in  contemporary 
Italian  fiction,  but  also  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  new  drama,  who  may  be 
paving  the  way  toward  a  regenera- 
tion of  the  Italian  stage.  He  was 
bom  in  1867,  in  Sicily,  and  has  long 
been  admired  for  his  humor,  his 
poetry,  his  numerous  short  stories, 
and  his  plays.  His  notable  novel 
"The  Late  Mattia  Pascal"  will  doubt- 
less be  kept  from  English  readers  for 
some  years  at  least,  because  of  its 
frank,  Boccaccesque  jollity;  in  the 
field  of  drama  he  seems  to  have  under- 
gone influences  as  diverse  as  Bracco, 
Butti,  and  Bernard  Shaw, — influences 
that  are  not  so  diverse  as  they  seem. 
His  early  work  for  the  theatre 
hardly  revealed  him  the  candidate  for 
honor  as  a  writer  of  the  "grotesque". 
Later  productions,  such  as  "Se  Non 
Cosl"  (If  Not  Thus),  established  his 
preoccupation  with  social  and  domes- 
tic problems.  It  is  his  latest  collec- 
tion of  plays,  however,  that  most  em- 
phasizes his  important  contribution 
to  the  so-called  cerebral  theatre. 
Grouped  under  the  general  title 
"Maschere  Nude",  they  afford  our 
conservative    pundits    ample    oppor- 
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tunity  for  discoursing  upon  what  to 
present  and  what  not  to  present  upon 
the  stage,  and  how  that  presentation 
may  be  effected.  Pirandello  worries 
little  over  the  conventionalities  of 
technique;  he  is  gifted  with  genuine- 
ly stageworthy  qualities;  his  bitter 
humor  evokes  an  equally  grim  appre- 
ciation in  his  audiences;  as  usual 
with  playwrights  of  his  style,  he 
makes  capital  reading,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  he  is,  of  all  men,  the  most 
surprised  that  his  pieces  should  have 
found  favor  in  performance,  I 
should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  one  of  the  plays  in  the  group: 
"Cosi  k  (se  vi  pare)"  (It's  so  if  you 
think  it  is) .  Behind  the  bustle  of  the 
action,  which  concerns  the  discovery 
of  a  certain  woman's  identity,  lies  a 
hilarious  yet  thoroughly  intellectual 
treatment  of  mankind's  mad  search 
for  truth.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
truth?  At  least,  such  a  thing  as  a 
sole  truth?  Are  there  not  as  many 
truths  as  there  are  genuine  beliefs 
in  it?  Hence  the  title  of  the  play, 
which,  even  forgetting  its  symbolic 
significance,  is  exciting  as  mere  ac- 
tion. 

Desertion  of  the  former  masters  is 
not  limited  to  the  followers  of  the 
grotesque  stage;  the  reaction  has 
swung  to  the  other  extreme  as  well, 
as  is  shown  by  Francesco  Scardaoni's 
volume  containing,  besides  a  play  in 
his  new  manner,  an  essay  upon  the 
theory  of  the  tragedy  (one  of  two 
prefaces),  and  an  autobiographical 
postlude  replete  with  the  regular 
abuse  of  the  standpat  theatrical 
manager.  Scardaoni  asks  that  the 
theatre  become,  or  rather,  return  to 
its  position  as  a  temple  of  beauty. 
He  says :  "The  stage  is  an  altar  upon 
which  Beauty  consecrates  its  rites, 
and  Beauty  is  the  religion  of  life.  All 
the  rites  of  all  religions  were  origi- 


nally tragic  pantomime;  metaphysical 
deviations  and  false  divinities  pre- 
vented development  and  dispersed 
values.  Without  tragic  celebration 
no  rites  exist,  and  without  rites  there 
is  no  religion.  Whence  it  appears 
that  the  religion  of  Beauty  is  su- 
preme. The  temples  became  theatres ; 
it  is  now  time  for  the  theatres  to  be- 
come temples." 

For  the  persons  that  like  that  sort 
of  theory,  that  theory  is  the  very 
thing.  It  is  very  well  for  a  writer 
to  wrap  himself  in  an  exclusive  con- 
ception, if  he  is  thereby  enabled  to 
produce  his  best.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  however,  for  the  public  to 
accept  a  writer's  theories  along  with 
the  works  that  he  thus  produces. 
Scardaoni,  however,  touches  upon  a 
consideration  that  is  suggestive  and 
worthy  of  thought.  His  so-called  new 
"unity  of  beauty"  is  nothing  new; 
he  has  merely  changed  names  (and 
how  much  of  the  "new"  is  nothing 
but  a  swapping  of  terminologies!) 
but  his  "dramatic  polyphonism"  (an- 
other "ism",  ye  heavenly  powers!)  is 
in  different  case.  He  would  for  in- 
stance deny  supremacy  even  to  dia- 
logue upon  the  stage.  Conventional 
text-books  upon  the  drama  usually 
assert  that  the  dialogue  is  the  drama's 
distinguishing  attribute, — ^that  no 
sooner  do  two  people  get  to  convers- 
ing than  the  elements  of  drama  are 
already  present.  Not  so  for  Signor 
Scardaoni.  We  have  already  become 
accustomed — more  in  the  novel  than 
on  the  stage — to  dispensing  with 
such  lay  figures  as  hero,  villian,  comic 
man,  and  so  on,  and  find  pleasure  in 
plays  wherein  the  personages  fuse 
into  the  natural  group  of  human 
beings  that  they  form  off  the  stage; 
Scardaoni  goes  a  step  further;  he 
looks  forward  to  a  drama  in  which 
even  the  dialogue  has  been  robbed  of 
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its  supremacy  and  made  to  fuse  with 
the  other  elements — ^the  pauses  of 
silence,  for  example,  the  words,  the 
gestures,  lights,  colors,  which  com- 
bine to  establi&h  a  ''cosmic  zone''. 

The  theatre  of  color  is  Achille  Ric- 
ciardi's  contribution  to  the  renova- 
tion of  the  ''boards'*.  The  author  is 
not  dogmatic  in  his  assertions;  he 
does  not  insist  that  his  is  the  only 
way  of  regenerating  stage-produc- 
tion ;  his  important  service  is  that  of 
pointing  out  that  we  have  been  too 
long  content  to  use  color  on  the  stage 
for  purely,  or  mainly,  decorative  pur- 
poses; he  would  turn  the  hues  to  psy- 
chological advantage;  color  has  a  life 
of  its  own,  a  rich  treasury  of  emotive 
connotations.  In  a  fairly  long  pre- 
liminary discussion  he  enters  into  an 
abridged  history  of  color-values, 
carefully  distinguishing  previous  at- 
tempts from  his  own.  He  insists  that 
his  innovation  (which  he  destines 
chiefly  for  employment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plays  of  a  fairy  character) 
possesses  primary  Aesthetic  signifi- 
cance. "Even  the  color  of  the  cos- 
tumes follows  the  ascent  of  the  mo- 
tions. Every  event  takes  place  in  a 
special  atmosphere,  with  its  individ- 
ual color." 

Not  alone  on  the  stage  is  D'An- 
nunzio's  position  contested;  enthusi- 
astic young  critics  have  sought  to 
dethrone  him  as  poet  and  place  Ck)r- 
rado  Govoni  in  his  stead.  Chief 
among  these  critics  is  one  who  is  him- 
self a  promising  poet  of  the  younger 
school,  Lionello  Fiumi.  Owing  to  a 
new  collection  of  Govoni's  poems, 
made  from  his  earlier  books,  which 
are  rather  difficult  of  access,  it  is 
possible,  for  those  so  inclined,  to  fol- 
low Fiumi's  panegyrics  and  see 
whether  they  are  wholly  justified.  As 
usual,  in  the  case  of  such  personal 
adulation,  they  are  not ;  quite  as  usual. 


however,  the  adulation  is  indicative 
of  genuine  worth  in  the  subject. 

American  readers  will  feel  at  home. 
Anno  Domini  1919,  with  such  images 
as  these:  "Through  the  stenographic 
silence  the  sounds  dissolve  like  the 
forms  of  a  cinematograph".  A  bell 
"prints  a  point  of  sound".  A  distant 
drum  "sifts  its  melancholy".  We  find 
Govoni  describing  a  yellow  street- 
lamp  as  being  "ill  with  jaundice",  and 
hear  him  tell  of  stones  that  "sup- 
purate through  their  commissures". 
So,  too,  we  come  upon  luminous  eve- 
nings that  "seem  ill  with  psychop- 
athjr",  and  a  sun  who  with  its  pledgets 
of  lint  "tries  to  cure  the  endemia  of 
the  stone".  A  drum  "advances  the 
sad  contagion  of  its  rolls".  But  this 
is  not  all  of  Govoni,  nor  his  most  es- 
sential aspect.  He  is  an  ardent  lover 
of  nature,  and  can,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  infuse  new  life  even  into  the 
annual  spring  poem.  When  a  harsh 
critic  like  Giovanni  Papini,  himself 
one  of  the  most  bristling  and  able 
spirits  of  the  new  Italy,  compares 
certain  passages  of  Govoni  with  none 
other  than  Vergil,  then,  to  say  the 
least,  a  reasonable  presumption  has 
been  established  in  favor  of  the 
young  man.  Among  the  "isms"  that 
Fiumi  summons  to  his  aid  during  his 
hundred  pages  of  eulogy  are  intim- 
ism,  futurism,  satanism,  infantilism, 
provincialism,  diabolism.  In  all  these 
terms  there  is  nothing  new  denoted; 
in  addition,  such  terms  as  provincial- 
ism are  misleading,  for  not  everybody 
would  read  into  them  a  love  of  one's 
district. 

The  anthology  of  new  writers  is- 
sued by  the  "Diana"  (a  literary  re- 
view that  has  upon  its  list  of  con- 
tributors some  of  the  most  signficant 
of  the  Italian  spirits)  affords  as  fair  a 
synopsis  of  the  "new"  work  as  any 
such  collection  can.    There  is  nothing 
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really  new  to  our  own  reading  public 
in  it,  with  the  exception  of  an  example 
of  Marinetti's  famous  "parole  in 
liberty"  (free  wording).  This,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  ultimate  freedom. 
If  it  is  possible  to  go  further  in  in- 
scribing the  incomprehensible,  then 
only  Marinetti  himself  can  take  the 
step.  The  process  is  more  familiar 
to  us  in  futurist  painting,  where  the 
"artist"  uses  static  means  to  achieve 
a  djmamic  effect.  Marinetti,  in  the 
poem  that  represents  him,  works  by 
disintegration;  he  separates  each 
sensory  stimulus  as  far  as  possible 
into  its  primary  elements;  in  repre- 
senting the  sensations  of  a  woman 
who  is  dozing  amid  war  communica- 
tions he  makes  such  exaggerated  use 
of  onomatopoeia,  of  letter  spacing,  of 
different  sizes  of  type,  of  fragmentary 
words  written  down  as  if  they  were 
stanunered,  that  the  general  effect  is 
a  blurred  one,  to  use  the  mildest  word 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Marinetti's  cult  of  djmamism  seems, 
in  his  theory  of  the  "parole  in 
liberty",  to  have  led  him  to  such  a 
whirl  that  one  finds  it  impossible  to 
behold  the  sphere  for  its  rapid  rota- 
tion. One  cannot  help  admiring  the 
unflagging  courage  with  which  he 
pursues  his  beliefs;  one  cannot  help 
noting,  either,  a  self-worship  that  is 
the  product  of  all  exaggerated  indi- 
vidualism. It  has  been  possible  for 
Papini  to  distinguish  between  Fu- 
turism and  Marinettism,  just  because 
of  this  element 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  endure 
Marinetti's  futurism  in  art  and 
poetry  may  not  find  his  application  of 
it  to  politics  quite  so  acceptable,  even 
as  the  free  expression  of  a  theory. 
The  Italian  is  ready  to  pursue  his 
premises  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
Fresh  from  a  war  that  has  inspired 
him  with   a  greater  love  for  Italy 


than  ever — ^a  war  in  which  he  fought 
and  in  which  he  amplified  his  own 
theories, — he  has  just  issued,  in  his 
"Democrazia  Futurista"  (Futurist 
Democracy),  a  definitive  document 
wherein  he  throws  the  past,  charac- 
teristically enough,  overboard,  and 
chants  his  hymn  to  the  new  Italy,  to 
the  tune  of  a  sort  of  Italia  Uber 
Alles.  He  writes  with  a  megalomania 
that  is  fairly  Teutonic;  Italy  is  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  it  is  a  nation  of  natural  geni- 
uses; it  belongs  to  the  future,  to 
which  it  will  contribute  the  vast 
power  of  its  latent  splendor,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  program  in  which  war  and 
revolution  will  play  the  chief  parts. 

Marinetti's  political  futurism  (po- 
litical djmamism,  he  terms  it)  calls 
for  the  abolition  of  marriage,  of  re- 
ligion, of  popery,  of  the  entire  past, 
in  fact.  Since  the  world  belongs  to 
youth,  he  would  see  Italy  presided 
over  by  a  council  of  young  men,  none 
above  the  age  of  thirty.  In  order  to 
raise  funds  for  the  projects  of  reno- 
vation he  would  sell  all  the  nation's 
art  treasures ;  in  the  first  place,  Italy 
is  so  productive  that  it  could  easily 
replace  the  treasures  thus  sold;  in 
the  second,  should  there  be  some  sen- 
timental  objection,  he  suggests  that 
provision  could  be  made  for  the  re- 
purchase of  them  at  any  time.  Chil- 
dren are  to  be  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  are  to  be  liberated 
from  the  debilitating  influence  of 
parental  affection;  expert  teachers 
are  to  take  charge  of  them,  bringing 
them  up  to  be  self-dependent  indi- 
vidualities; in  school  they  are  to  be 
confronted  with  sudden  emergencies, 
to  bring  out  just  such  a  sturdy  self- 
dependence.  Such  a  society  will  be 
able  to  do  away  with  police,  and  to 
provide  for  its  defense  against  ag- 
gression   with   an   army   of   leaders 
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fighting  in  defiance  of  recognized 
tactics.  It  will  encourage  youthful 
genius  by  municipal  monthly  exhibi- 
tions in  which  no  work  of  art  will  be 
refused  public  hearing  or  sight,  no 
matter  how  crazy  or  immoral  it  may 
apparently  be.  Needless  to  add  (yet 
we  always  add  it  when  we  use  that 
phrase!)  Marinetti  has  no  use  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  since  he  beholds 
in  it  an  antiwar,  antirevolution  plan. 
And  to  him  war  and  revolution  form 
the  essence  of  progress.  The  past, 
as  represented  in  Italy  chiefly  by  the 
cult  of  woman  (type,  D'Annunzio) 
and  religion  (tjrpe,  the  Pope)  must  be 
banished;  the  transitional  stage,  he 
recognizes,  will  be  fraught  with  much 
confusion  and  sexual  promiscuity,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  bridge  to  the  future. 

Was  it  not  Spencer  who  found  a 
soul  of  good  in  everything  evil?  That 
soul  of  good  in  Marinetti's  new  proj- 
ect is  his  demand  for  constant  prog- 
ress and  movement.  His  mistake  is  in 
taking  all  movement  for  progress;  in 
imagining  that  the  past  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  fiat ;  he  is  himself  so  close- 
ly linked  to  the  past,  as  we  all  are, 
that  the  majority  of  his  projects  for 
the  future  Italy  may  be  found,  more 
or  less  as  he  advances  them,  in  Plato, 
in  More,  in  Campanella,  in  any  num- 
ber of  the  communists.  This  is  true 
even  of  his  purely  poetic  reforms,  as 
Papini  has  shown  in  his  little  essay 
upon  "The  Antiquity  of  Futurism". 

The  futurist  novel  "L'Isola  dei 
Baci"  (The  Isle  of  Kisses),  by  Mari- 
netti and  Bruno  Corra,  is  more  inter- 
esting in  name  than  in  contents.  It 
is  a  not  very  attractive  satire  of  the 
Pass6ists,  in  which  the  authors  ap- 
pear personally.  No  sooner  do  you 
open  the  little  book  than  you  are  con- 
fronted with  a  preface  in  which  you 
are  informed  that  "this  book  pleases 
me  very,  very  much.     I  am  frankly 


enthusiastic  about  it.  It  is  more  to 
my  liking  than  all  the  other  works  by 
me  or  by  Marinetti".  And  five  more 
pages  of  the  same  self -congratulation. 
Yet  the  satire  is  fiat,  and  after  an  en- 
ticing opening  the  book  steadily  falls 
to  a  welcome  ending.  This  aspect  of  the 
futurist  movement  has  been  more 
useful  as  a  criticism  of  contemporary 
art  than  as  a  generator  of  positive 
works,  even  as  Marinetti's  political 
dynamism  is  more  significant  as  a 
symptom  of  a  rottenness  in  the  state 
of  things  than  as  an  efiTective  cure 
for  that  condition.  No  one  "ism"  has 
yet  rescued  the  world;  but  every 
"ism"  has  its  own  significance,  and  a 
sturdy  eclecticism  may  prove  creative 
by  taking,  from  each,  those  elements 
best  adapted  for  the  moment's  need. 
Whether  we  eare  to  admit  it  or  not, 
we  are,  as  human  beings,  eclective 
creatures. 

Giovanni  Papini,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  is  one  of  the  finest  minds  in 
the  Italy  of  today.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent representative  of  modernity's 
restless  search  for  truth,  and  his 
work  exhibits  a  refreshing  indepen- 
dence founded,  not  like  so  much  so- 
called  independence  upon  ignorance 
of  the  past,  but  upon  a  study  and 
understanding  of  it.  We  have,  in  this 
country,  a  suggestive  parallel  with 
Papini  in  the  caustic,  perspicacious 
spirit  of  Henry  L.  Mencken.  (Would 
the  irrepressible  Henry  L.  admit  that 
he  has  a  spirit?) 

Papini's  collection  of  studies  in 
futurism  forms  an  excellent  com- 
panion volume  and  antidote  to  the 
Marinetti  books.  Himself  a  futurist 
who  was  impelled  to  leave  the  original 
group  because  of  a  growing  tendency 
on  Marinetti's  part  to  fanaticism, 
Papini  examines  the  movement  with 
the  apparatus  of  a  thorough  critic 
and  separates  the  theoretical  from  the 
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purely  personal  element.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  so  little  should  be  known 
of  Papini  here.  His  books  have  been 
read  by  an  inquisitive  few  outside  of 
his  native  country;  they  comprise  a 
series  of  paradoxical  productions— of 
what  has  been  called  non-poetic 
poetry,  non-critical  criticism,  non- 
philosophical  philosophy,  yet  they  are 
distinctly  fresh,  stimulating,  inde- 
pendent, contemporary.  Papini  is  go- 
ing to  be  heard  outside  of  Italy  by 
those  whose  minds  are  attuned  to 
world  thought  and  who  have  aban- 
doned, as  we  all  should  abandon,  the 


merely  national  manner  of  viewing 
questions  of  art  and  intellect. 


n  Teatro  del  Colore.  EUitetica  de  Dope- 
Guerra.  Achille  Rlcciardi.  Facchl,  Editore. 
Milano. 

Nel  Grande  Silenio.  Saggi  e  Polemiche 
per  una  nuova  estetica  teatrale.  Francesco 
Scardaoni.     Facchi,   Editore.     Milano. 

Maschere  Nude.  Luigi  Pirandella  Fra- 
telli  Treves.     Milano. 

Poesie  Scelte.  Corrado  Govonl.  Taddei, 
Ferrara. 

Corrado  Govoni.  Lionello  Fiumi.  Taddei, 
Ferrara. 

Antologia  della  Diana.    Napoli. 

Democrasla  Futurista.  (binamismo  Po- 
litico.) F.  T.  Marinetti.  Facchi,  Editore. 
Milano. 

Lt'Isola  del  Bad.  Marinetti  e  Bruno  Cor- 
ra.     Faccho,  Editore.     Milano. 

L'Esperiensa  Futurista.  Giovanni  Papini. 
Vallechl,  Editore.     Firensa. 


IT'S  ALL  WRONG,  MABLE 

BY  GRANT  M.  OVERTON 
Literary  Editor  of  the  New  York  "Sun' 


NOTHING  so  detestable  as  the  first 
person  except,  sometimes,  a 
third.  I  had  thought  of  writing  a  let- 
ter to  the  heroine  of  "Dere  Mable", 
not  because  I  am  fond  of  her,  but 
because  thus  I  might  have  654,391 
readers  for  what  I  had  to  say.  Mr. 
Stokes  would  publish  the  letter,  as  he 
has  published  all  of  Mable's  private 
correspondence.  But  Mable  would 
not  understand  my  communique  . . . 
as  Mr.  Wells  would  put  it.  I  must  say 
what  I  have  to  say  in  words  that  even 
Mable  could  understand  and  in  spell- 
ing The  Bookman's  proof-readers 
can  grasp.    To  begin  with: 

I  run  out  of  gasoline.  Very  well,  I 
may,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stanceSy  have  to  walk  as  much  as  a 
mile  to  procure  some.  No  farther. 
Garages  abound.  In  the  town  where 
I  live,  for  instance,  garages  are  all 
the  rage.  There  are  four  schools, 
about  six  churches,  and  (there  were 


yesterday)  eleven  garages.  And — oh, 
yes,  there  is  a  library  on  one  of  the 
back  streets.  I  think  the  stationery 
store  sells  books.  Books  being  sta- 
tionary (ha!  ha!  how  about  it, 
Mable?).  If  a  garage  has  unaccount- 
ably disappeared,  why  the  nearest 
house  has  its  own  private  gasoline 
supply  from  which  I  may  borrow. 

But  suppose  (not  that  it's  likely)  I 
should  run  out  of  books.  Could  I  get 
a  new  book  of  a  suitable  sort,  not  be- 
ing so  awfully  exacting  about  the  sort, 
either?  I  could  not.  Could  I,  by  walk- 
ing a  mile,  taking  thought,  and  adding 
a  cubit  to  my  stature  so  as  to  reach 
topmost  shelves — could  I  procure  a 
suitable  new  book?  I  could  not.  Could 
I,  in  the  absence  of  literary  pay  sta- 
tions, walk  into  the  nearest  house  and 
borrow  a  suitable  new  book  from  a 
private  supply?    I  could  not! 

Yet  books  ought  to  be  somewhere 
near  as  easy  to  buy  as  gasoline.  I 
am  just  as  likely  to  run  out  of  read- 
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ing  matter,  of  the  not-very-fastidious 
sort  I  require,  as  I  am  to  run  out  of  gas. 
It  has  come  over  me  in  my  more  lucid 
moments,  that  proportionately  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  it  a  good  book, 
even  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams" 
at  five  bucks  or  Blasco  Ib&llez  at  |1.90, 
is  cheaper  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 
I  know  how  many  miles  I  get  to  the 
gallon  but  I  have  no  gauge  that  will 
tell  me  how  much  pleasure  I  derive 
from  a  good  novel  Take  "Mare  Nos- 
trum". After  registering  7,428  kilo- 
watts my  mazda-nerve  of  satisfaction 
refused  to  go  higher. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
ought  to  be  as  easy  for  me  to  buy  a 
new  book  as  to  buy  a  new  phonograph 
record.  Well — it  isn't  Some  wise 
one  comes  along  and  tells  me:  "Ah, 
but  gasoline  is  a  single  product . . . 
standardized  . .  .but  books  are  utterly 
different  one  from  the  other.  Each 
book  is  unique,  precious",  etc.  End- 
less differentiation.  I  am  expected  to 
marvel  in  the  presence  of  an  inscru- 
table phenomenon.  I  do.  But  it 
strikes  me,  after  the  wonder-worker 
has  said  his  bit  and  passed  on  to  the 
great  bourne  from  which  no  bore  even 
returns — it  strikes  me,  offhand,  that 
new  phonograph  records  are  just  as 
endlessly  differentiated,  no  more  so 
and  no  less.  Yet  new  phonograph 
records  are  easy  to  get.  They  are 
thrust  in  my  face  once  a  month.  I 
am  almost  waylaid  and  made  to  buy 
'em.  They  are  merchandised  and  I 
am  the  merchandisee.    But  books? 

II 

Don't  say  books  don't  sell.  They  do. 
They  are  now  selling  in  a  way  that 
breaks  all  records.  Last  August  I 
went  into  a  New  York  City  bookstore 
— ^not  one  of  the  large  ones,  either. 
The  surprising  business  of  the  spring 
had  amiLzed  the  proprietors  by  contin- 


uing through  the  summer,  so  that 
July  had  been  a  record  month  in  the 
store's  history.  Business  was  double 
normal  figures,  with  the  certainty  of 
an  autumn  trade  that  would  surpass 
everything — ^and  is  now  doing  that. 

People  constantly  go  to  pains  and 
trouble  to  buy  books,  that  they 
wouldn't  take  to  buy  any  other  com- 
modity not  actually  necessary  for  the 
sustention  of  life.  Yet  the  book  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  is  in  a  highly 
underdeveloped  state.  William  Harris 
Arnold,  writing  in  the  August  "Atlan- 
tic Monthly",  gave  facts  enough  to 
prove  this.  I  am  not  going  to  enu- 
merate all  the  symptoms  he  cited,  and 
others.  I  am  going  to  diagnose.  And 
maybe,  prescribe. 

Ill 

The  book  business  of  the  United 
States  suffers  somewhat  from  overpro- 
duction, but  this  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. It  is  perhaps  a  bad  condi- 
tion but  it  is  not  the  condition  to  deal 
with  first. 

The  book  business  of  the  United 
States  suffers  severely  from  a  lack  of 
retail  outlets ;  this  is  the  chief  malady 
of  the  situation  and  the  one  that  must 
be  cured  before  anything  else. 

The  book  business  of  the  United 
States  suffers  from  an  absence  of  co- 
operative effort  toward  ends  that  are 
for  the  common  interest  of  all  who 
have  any  part  in  that  business — ^pub- 
lisher, author,  salesman,  bookseller, 
bookbuyer.  This  condition  has  so  far 
prevented  anything  effective's  being 
done  to  remedy  the  retail  situation. 

There  is  a  diagnosis  under  three 
heads,  or  an  indictment  in  three 
counts — whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
It  will  bear  a  little  further  analysis. 

Too  many  books  are  published,  cer- 
tainly. It  is  not  good  business  to  pub- 
lish books  which  cannot  be  sold  to  the 
hilt.    Books  differ  enormously;  but  I 
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don't  suppose  anyone  would  argue  that 
each  should  not  have  the  fullest  pos* 
sible  sale.  It  is  far  better  to  publish 
sixty  books  and  secure  for  each  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  sale  than  to  publish 
six  hundred  and  secure,  on  an  average, 
only  a  twenty-five  per  cent  sale. 

There  should  be  fewer  titles,  but 
the  way  to  achieve  this  end  is  not  so 
much  by  individual  publishers'  cutting 
down  the  size  of  their  lists  as  for  all 
the  publishers  to  cooperate  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent.  Without  betraying 
priceless  secrets,  publishers  could  ex- 
change a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion as  to  their  plans  for  the  next  six 
months.  I  know  they  will  not  believe 
this  to  be  possible,  but  everyone  else 
will.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  pre- 
vention at  the  source  of  two  dozen 
books  on  spiritism,  three  dozen  remi- 
niscences of  army  chaplains,  seventeen 
new  treatises  at  the  same  time  on  the 
psychology  of  education,  and  fifteen 
juveniles  illustrated  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham,  who  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  beau- 
tiful but  soulless  corporation.  How- 
ever, as  I  say,  that's  a  mere  complica- 
tion that  would  be  half  cleared  up, 
anyway,  if  some  sure  surgery  would 
provide  retail  ducts. 

There  aren't  enough  bookstores, 
and  if  more  cannot  be  secured  in  any 
other  way  the  publishers  had  better 
get  the  necessary  capital  and  under- 
write an  enterprise  to  establish  them. 
It  could  be  made  to  pay.  United  Cigar 
Stores  exist  and  prosper.  Why  not 
the  United  Book  Stores?  Don't  say 
it  would  take  capital.  Everything 
takes  capital.  The  book  publishing 
business  of  the  country  is  badly  under- 
capitalized, as  a  whole.  So  much  so 
that  there  is  no  national  advertising 
of  books  as  such.  There  is  national 
advertising  of  phonograph  records. 

But  more  bookstores  would  not  solve 
the  retail  problem.     Agents,  such  as 


are  used  to  secure  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, would.  A  chap  sells  a  magazine 
subscription  for  $1.50,  or  $2.00,  or 
$2.50,  and  makes  money.  Why 
shouldn't  he  sell  a  book  and  make 
money?  I  am  told  he  would  not  make 
as  much  as  he  does  on  the  magazine 
subscription.  But  I  am  not  told  that 
he  would  not  make  enough  to  make  it 
worth  his  while. 

Take  a  man  or  woman  of  the  right  ' 
sort,  probably  young  (but  that's  more 
a  matter  of  spirit  than  years),  who 
has  lived  in  a  town  of  2,500  all  his  or 
her  life.  He  (he  for  convenience  only) 
is  a  person  anxious  to  make  money  in 
spare  time,  to  improve  himself  by 
reading  and  the  contacts  reading  and 
extra  work  will  give  him.  He  knows 
everybody  in  the  town,  almost,  and  ev- 
erybody knows  himf  He  even  knows 
what  they  like  to  read.  The  town  has 
no  bookstore  and  no  library;  isn't 
large  enough  for  either.  The  publish- 
ers, cooperating  slightly,  send  this 
chap  fifty  carefully  selected  new  titles 
— the  actual  books.  He  reads  some  of 
them;  knows  what  he's  talking  about. 
He  sells  them.  Plenty  of  enthusiasm : 
''Say,  Mrs.  Blank,  here's  a  book  you'll 
thank  me  for  putting  you  on  to !"  Mrs. 
Jones  comes  in  to  make  a  call  and 
looks  over  the  lot.  Sees  three  she'd 
like  to  buy  but  feels  she  can  buy  only 
one.  "I  tell  you  what  you  do,  Mrs. 
Jones;  why  don't  you  take  'Catch  As 
Catch  Can'?  Mrs.  Smith  said  she 
thought  she'd  buy  'The  Boiling  Point' 
and  like  as  not  she'd  be  glad  to  trade 
with  you  later."  Two  books  sold.  I 
know  the  objections.  The  point  is  that 
two  books  have  been  sold  where  none 
was  sold  before. 

Books  cannot  be  sold,  in  three  cases 
out  of  four,  unless  the  actual  book  is 
brought  right  under  the  nose  of  the 
possible  buyer.  And  a  person  with  the 
notion  of  buying  a  book  will,  three 
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times  out  of  four,  buy  the  book  he 
sees  lying  on  the  table,  no  matter  what 
book  he  had  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

IV 
People  have  the  notion  of  buying 
books,  all  right.  More  than  ever  they 
had  before.  Now  is  the  time,  as  they 
say,  to  get  the  books  to  the  people. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  national  ad- 
vertising of  books.  There's  a  piece  of 
"copy"  for  this  advertising  in  what 
we  said  above,  about  the  miles  to  a 
gallon  and  the  pleasure  to  a  novel. 
Boldly  prescribing,  I  would  say: 

1.  There  must  be  more  bookstores, 
right  away ;  and  I  mean  not  only  out- 
and-out  bookstores  but  book  depart- 
ments or  shelves  in  live  stores  of  what- 
ever kind.  Live  stores.  That's  the 
main  thing.  So  far  only  the  reprint 
publishers  have  developed  this  field. 

2.  Publishers  must  cooperate  in 
or  with  a  service  of  information  so 
that  booksellers  will  know  what  they 
are  stocking.  Facts  and  figures  and  not 
just  selling  talk.  Booksellers  must  help 
in  checking  up  these  facts  and  figures. 

3.  There  must  be,  whatever  the 
cost  and  whatever  the  time  necessary 
for  proper  experimentation,  a  devel- 
opment of  new  retail  outlets  other 
than  stores, — individuals.  The  maga- 
zine subscription  seller  is  the  model 
to  follow.  One  person,  operating  with- 
out overhead  expense,  can  sell  books  in 
the  smallest  conmiunity  or  even  in  a 
territory  which  is  rural  to  the  point  of 
having  no  town  of  more  than  2,500. 
Until  book  publishers  can  secure  direct 
distribution  in  all  communities  of 
5,000  or  over  their  industry  will  re- 
main a  highly  speculative  enterprise. 

Someone  said  that  book  publishing 
could  never  be  trustified  so  long  as 
the  printing-press  exists.  You  might 
as  well  say  that  the  oil  business  could 
not  be  trustified  as  long  as  the  earth 


yielded  petroleum.  It  was.  And  how? 
By  controlling  pipe-lines.  Whoever 
first  controls  the  new  system  of  book 
retail  outlets  will  control  book  publish- 
ing in  America.  But,  you  say,  the 
pipe-line  monopoly  was  busted.  Well, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  worry  about 
federal  prosecution  when  the  United 
States  begins  suit  to  dissolve  the  Book 
Distributing  Company.  And  if  and 
when  it  does  we  are  willing  to  bet  that 
shares  in  the  Book  Distributing  Com- 
pany will,  like  Standard  Oil  shares, 
merely  appreciate  in  value. 

4.  There  must  be  national  adver- 
tising of  books.  If  people  want  books 
they  will  buy  them,  whatever  the  re- 
tail price.  Ice-cream  soda  soars,  but 
the  crowd  at  the  fountain  becomes  fi^e 
deep  instead  of  four.  Movies  cost 
more,  but  there  are  no  empty  seats. 
Automobile  retail  prices  are  marked 
up  overnight  $200.00  or  $300.00  and 
still  the  factories  cannot  keep  up  with 
orders.  If  people  want  new  books, 
they  will  pay  $2.25  for  a  300-plus- 
page  novel  faster  than  they  paid  $1.50. 
But  proper  retail  distribution  would 
eventually  quadruple  book  sales,  mak- 
ing quantity  production  in  books  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time.  Which  would 
make  possible  cheaper  books. 

5.  Publishers  must  cease  cutting 
each  other's  throats  where  this  hurts 
their  common  interest.  They  must  ex- 
change information  to  an  extent  that 
will  measurably  lessen  their  total  out- 
put by  eliminating  a  large  amount  of 
the  wasteful  duplication  each  season 
witnesses.  This  cooperation  will  also 
aid  in  merchandising  the  books  that 
do  get  published.  It  will  facilitate 
quantity  production.  It  will  conserve 
reputations  and  good-will. 


Oh,  there  are  other  things.     But 
Mable  wouldn't  understand  them.  This 
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will  give  her  something  to  think  about.      .  .  .  that's  a  fine  way  to  make  a  date 
Some  day,  Mable,  something  radi-     to  do  something",  says  an  indignant 
cal  is  going  to  be  done.    ''Some  day     Mable. 
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London,  August  1,  1919. 

THE  other  evening  I  assisted  at  a 
remarkably  dull  function,  which 
had  very  little  to  recommend  it,  but 
to  which  I  went  with  the  thought 
that,  as  "the  Londoner",  it  was  my 
duty  to  submit  to  all  things  in  the 
interests  of  readers  of  The  Book- 
man. This  function  was  the  pres- 
entation of  a  prize  given  by  a  pleasant 
lady  of  the  name  of  Warrender  for 
the  best  work  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture published  in  England  during  the 
last  year.  The  committee  of  adjudi- 
cation consisted  of  the  prize-giver 
(not,  as  "The  Daily  Mail"  facetiously 
or  accidentally  said,  the  prize-win- 
ner), and  Messrs.  Laurence  Binyon, 
Edward  Marsh,  and  J.  C.  Squire.  The 
meeting  was,  so  to  speak,  "led"  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  whom  I  am  tempted 
to  describe  as  "that  veteran  man  of 
letters".  I  found  myself  in  the  liveli- 
est part  of  the  Essex  Hall,  where 
were  congregated  the  young  poets 
who  had  not  won  the  prize,  but  who 
had  apparently  been  bidden  in  order 
that  they  should  not  all  maliciously 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  public  ordeal 
envy  the  prize-winner. 

All  these  young  poets  were  in  a 
cheerful  state,  ready  for  any  surprise, 
but  to  me  the  name  of  the  winner  was 
no  surprise,  for  I  had  conversed  with 
one  who  had  plumbed  the  secret  by  a 
simple  process  of  elimination.  He  had 
read  the  book  of  poems  with  which 
the  prize  had  been  won,  and  yet  he 


did  not  recognize  a  single  one  of  the 
four  lengthy  extracts  with  which  we 
were  favored  by  Mr.  Gosse.  For  a 
time,  therefore,  I  thought  my  friend 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  his  sur- 
mise must  have  been  wrong.  Not  so. 
The  prize  for  the  best  work  of  imag- 
inative literature  published  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  year  was  given 
to  Edward  Shanks  for  a  volume  of 
poems  called  "The  Queen  of  China". 
I  will  not  pretend  to  have  read  all  the 
poems  in  this  collection,  but  I  have 
read  some  of  them,  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  should  not  have  thought  the 
book  original  enough  to  have  been 
worth  a  prize  given  with  such  pomp 
and  with  such  demand  for  the  "best". 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
name  other  young  poets  of  greater 
originality,  for  Mr.  Gosse  expressly 
condemned  eccentricity  in  his  ad- 
dress, and  such  prizes  must  always 
be  given  to  something  that  avoids 
merely  revolutionary  technique,  since 
to  command  general  acceptance  a 
thing  must  be  near  enough  to  what 
is  familiar  to  satisfy  ordinary  stand- 
ards. 

In  that  respect  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Shanks  is  meritorious.  He  has  a 
considerable  gift  for  neat  and  melli- 
fluous versification.  His  taste  is 
good.  He  has  read  with  attention 
and  benefit  the  work  of  poets  now 
dead.  His  writing  is  pleasant,  cul- 
tivated, musical — ^but  neither  distin- 
guished nor  original.    Mr.  Shanks  is 
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not  only  a  poet,  but  reviews  under  the 
name  of  "Peter  Bell"  for  "Land  and 
Water"  (of  which  paper  J.  C.  Squire 
is  editor  and  Mr.  Shanks  subeditor), 
for  "The  Westminster  Gazette",  and 
for  "The  New  Statesman".  He  also 
has  a  novel  appearing  this  autumn 
under  the  title  "The  Old  Indispen- 
sables".  This  novel,  which,  as  its 
title  suggests,  is  a  satiric  study  of 
government  ofilces  in  wartime  (Mr. 
Shanks  having  spent  some  months  in 
such  an  environment  and  having  ob- 
served with  skill  and  humor  the  de- 
tails of  the  office  and  his  remarkable 
companions),  is  the  first  considerable 
prose  work  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself.  More,  I  think,  will  be  heard 
of  Mr.  Shanks,  as  novelist,  critic,  and 
poet.  His  demeanor  in  accepting  the 
cheque  for  £100  (the  prize)  was  ex- 
cellent. Such  a  moment  is  always  a 
difficult  one,  but  Mr.  Shanks  looked 
modest  and  self-respecting  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  neither  abashed 
nor  disdainful,  but  took  his  prize 
with  alacrity  and  returned  to  his  seat. 
The  meeting  then  settled  to  hear 
Maurice  Hewlett  speak,  as  it  were, 

after  the  fact. 

«    «    «    « 

Edmund  Grosse  must  be  regarded 
as  the  inevitable  man  for  such  a 
function.  I  was  therefore  surprised 
to  find  that  he  read  every  word  of  his 
elaborately  naive  address.  This  was 
only  one  of  the  surprises  of  the 
s^nce.  Mr.  Squire,  who,  besides 
being  himself,  is  also  "Solomon 
Eagle"  of  "The  New  Statesman", 
said  under  the  latter  pseudonym  that 
the  address  was  one  of  the  most 
graceful  speeches  which  it  had  ever 
been  his  fortune  to  hear.  I  wonder 
where  Mr.  Squire  has  been  all  these 
years!  The  address  was  far  from 
being  the  gem  such  a  description 
might  suggest.     I   have  already  al- 


luded to  the  fact  that  it  was  read 
from  manuscript,  which  in  itself 
would  be  enough  to  spoil  for  me  its 
literary  gesture  of  careless  grace. 
But  there  was  more  in  the  way  of  its 
effect  at  the  meeting,  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  which 
destroys  charm,  it  is  the  author's 
pleasure  in  points  appreciated  less  by 
his  audience.  It  may  have  been  that 
in  my  corner  of  the  hall  chagrin  was 
rife;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Gosse  did  not  seem  to  anybody  near 
me  the  heaven-bom  orator  that  Mr. 
Squire  implies.  There  was  a  stilted 
artificiality  about  the  whole  thing 
which  made  it  like  a  bad  imitation  of 
Gallic  impromptu.  The  "grace"  was 
far-fetched,  complacent,  arch,  and 
self-conscious.  It  was  youthful  in  a 
bad  sense.  The  taste  of  its  allusions 
to  other  young  poets  as  affected  ec- 
centrics was  very  doubtful  and  even 
obscurantist.  It  reminded  me  that 
years  ago  Mr.  Gosse  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  work  of  Hall  Caine.  The 
truth  is  that  middle-aged  criticism 
(and  Mr.  Gosse  has  always  been 
middle-aged  in  his  appreciations,  or 
conventional)  has  little  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  original,  or  bold,  or 
epoch-marking  and  truly  creative. 

Whatever  is  new  it  is  the  correct 
thing  to  regard  as  merely  iconoclas- 
tic and  perverse.  For  myself  I  am 
no  friend  to  fresh  forms  in  which 
there  is  not  much  creative  effort. 
Vers  libre  has  to  be  very  striking  to 
attract  my  liking.  All  the  same,  to 
dismiss  all  the  more  original  young 
poets  as  poseurs  and  charlatans, 
which,  however  little  it  may  have 
been  intended,  was  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Gosse's  speech,  shows 
a  quite  unpardonable  short-sighted- 
ness. I  can  well  understand  the  fear 
and  dislike  with  which  all  innovation 
is  regarded  by  the  safety-lovers,  un- 
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certain  of  their  own  standards  unless 
they  have  the  sanction  of  general 
acceptance;  but  if  such  standards  are 
to  result  in  the  barring  of  such  origi- 
nal work  as  we  have  in  favor  of  work 
which  is  recognizably  in  the  old  tra- 
dition, there  will  be  little  good  in  the 
gift  of  prizes  for  the  **best"  works 
of  imaginative  literature.  I  must 
explain,  in  order  to  rebut  an  inev- 
itable question,  that  I  was  myself  in 
no  way  a  candidate  for  the  prize,  and 
that  I  have  no  least  interest  in  the 
bestowal  of  such  a  prize  upon  any 
particular  young  poet.  All  the  same, 
I  will  now  indicate  for  the  benefit  of 
American  readers  what  is  the  present 

position  of  poetry  in  England. 

«    «    «    « 

We  have  one  poet  whose  work  is,  in 
spite  of  its  occasionally  harsh  char- 
acter, regarded  as  the  most  individual 
thing  of  our  time.  This  work  is,  of 
course,  that  of  Thomas  Hardy,  the 
greatest  English  imaginative  artist 
now  living.  Mr.  Hardy  writes  little, 
but  his  name  seems  to  be  essential  to 
every  journal  which  is  occupied  in 
raising  the  standard  of  art  in  this 
country.  A  new  book  by  Mr.  Hardy 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  an  ''event" 
known  to  modern  English  letters.  It 
is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  verse  of  this 
veteran,  but  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  its 
authenticity.  To  continue  my  list: 
we  have  such  established  writers  of 
poetry  as  Robert  Bridges,  William 
Watson,  and  Rudyard  Kipling.  They 
need  no  comment.  Nor  do  Messrs. 
Herbert  Trench  (whose  new  poetic 
drama  about  Napoleon  appears  to  be 
giving  great  delight  in  some  circles), 
Alfred  Noyes,  and  John  Masefield.  I 
group  these  names  without  any 
thought  of  comparison.  Among  the 
generation  between  thirty  and  forty 
we  have  Messrs.  Lascelles  Aber- 
crombie  (a  metaphysical  poet  who  has 


recently  obtained  a  professorship  of 
English  literature  at  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity, and  who  is  now  engaged  in 
editing  the  letters  of  Dixon  Scott, 
the  clever  young  critic  who  died  at 
Gallipoli),  John  Drinkwater  (author 
of  the  successful  play  ''Abraham  Lin- 
coln" which  I  understand  is  to  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  by 
William  Harris,  who  produced  "The 
Yellow  Jacket"),  and  John  Freeman. 

Drinkwater's  poems  are  those  of 
one  who  loves  the  salad  landscape 
of  England.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre, 
and  was  recently  called  by  "The 
Athenaeum"  "a  well-educated  minor 
poet".  John  Freeman,  writing  in  a 
rather  lugubrious  strain,  has  only 
lately  received  the  attention  which  is 
his  due.  Some  of  his  work  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  There  is  also  Ralph 
Hodgson,  a  distinguished  writer  far 
from  prolific,  and  of  course  Walter 
de  la  Mare,  whose  pretty  (but  sel- 
dom pretty-pretty)  jingles  are  a  de- 
light to  all  who  can  tolerate  their 
monotony  of  charm  and  expert  pres- 
entation. W.  H.  Davies,  the  nature 
poet,  and  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  a 
realist,  must  be  mentioned.  At  his 
best,  the  former  is  wonderful;  and 
Gibson,  although  I  believe  him  to 
have  been  influenced  too  greatly  by 
Masefield,  can  write  with  a  sort  of 
stark  nakedness  of  feeling  which 
gives  his  work  constant  interest. 

To  omit  from  my  survey  the  name 
of  J.  C.  Squire  himself  would  be  a 
mistake,  but  Squire  has,  so  to  speak, 
so  many  strings  to  his  bow  that  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  him  primarily  as 
a  poet.  He  is  best  known  as  the  best 
parodist  in  verse  that  we  have.  In 
prose  his  parodies  are  to  my  mind 
inferior  to  those  of  Max  Beerbohm, 
who  is  incomparable.  I  was  very 
surprised  to  notice,  by  the  way,  that 
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Max's    great    volume    of    parodies, 
called   "A  Christmas   Garland",   has 
only  recently  been  published  in  the 
United   States,   whereas   it   has   for 
some  years  been  a  favorite  with  Eng- 
lish readers.    There  must  have  been 
some   oversight   in   connection    with 
this  book.    I  hope  it  is  now  known 
throughout  America,   as  it  deserves 
to  be.    Squire's  best  book  is  ''Tricks 
of  the  Trade",  and  it  has  had  a  steady 
run  here  since  its  first  publication. 
Each  person  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  has  some  favorite 
among  the  pieces  in  this  volume.    My 
own  is  the  parody  of  John  Masefield, 
because  it  contains  really  beautiful 
lines  mixed  in  with  its  bathos,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  work  of  the  origi- 
nal writer.     Squire  does  not  confine 
his  verse-making  to  parody,  however, 
and  the  collection  of  his  poetry  pub- 
lished last  year  must  have  been  a 
revelation  to  many  who  had  previous- 
ly regarded  him  chiefiy  as  merely  a 
dever  writer  of  skits.    The  issue  of 
the  small  selection  called  "The  Lily 
of  Malud"  prepared  me,  personally, 
for  the  later  volume,  which  was  en- 
titled, simply  "Poems:  First  Series". 
This  small   (or  rather,  superficially, 
large,  for  it  was  a  quarto,  although 
bound  in  paper)  book — "The  Lily  of 
Malud" — ^brought     Squire's     original 
work  definitely  before  the  public;  but 
the  impression  was  consolidated  by 
the  "Poems".    Along  with  much  that 
is  trite  or  academic  or  experimental, 
the   book   contains    some    extraordi- 
narily fine  things.    It  served  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  author  is 
one  of  the  portents  of  our  day. 

Probably  no  man  of  his  age  wields 
so  much  power  in  literary  London  as 
Squire.  He  is  a  Cambridge  man,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  letters  in  "The  New 
Age",  a  paper  which  has  given  space 


to  many  of  our  young  writers  at  a 
time  when  other  papers  were  less  en- 
couraging to  their  efforts.  Some  of 
his  earliest  parodies  appeared  in  "The 
New  Age".  At  the  same  time  was 
published  a  serious  biography  of 
William  the  Silent.  When  "The  New 
Statesman"  was  started.  Squire,  as 
a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society,  was 
made  its  literary  editor  ("The  New 
Statesman"  is  the  organ  of  Fabian 
views,  and  on  the  side  of  economics 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb).  He 
began  to  write  in  its  pages  the 
causerie  signed  "Solomon  Eagle", 
and  during  the  absence  from  England 
on  war-service  of  the  editor,  Clifford 
Sharp,  Squire  practically  ran  this 
weekly  review.  When  the  war  was 
approaching  its  end  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  "Land  and  Water",  in  which 
paper,  while  still  contributing  to 
"The  New  Statesman",  to  "The  Daily 
News"  and  to  other  papers,  he  began 
a  new  series  of  essays  called  "Life 
and  Letters".  His  influence  with 
men  older  than  himself  is  well  known, 
and  for  some  time  he  has  enjoyed  a 
quite  extraordinary  degree  of  con- 
sideration, as  poet,  critic,  essayist, 
and  editor. 

Not  a  man  of  robust  health,  he  has 
been  working  at  the  utmost  pressure 
for  many  months,  simply  as  a  result 
of  this  exceptional  position.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  nobody  has 
more  power  to  make  or  mar  a  literary 
reputation  in  England.  I  should  sup- 
pose that  he  guided  the  committee 
which  gave  Miss  Warrender's  prize 
to  Edward  Shanks,  his  friend  and  sub- 
editor. Certainly  nobody  else  could 
be  so  good  and  so  effective  a  sponsor, 
and  it  says  much  for  Squire's  popu- 
larity and  prestige  that  nobody  has 
dreamed  of  suggesting  that  the  com- 
mittee was  influenced  by  any  consid- 
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eration  but  that  of  finding  the  re- 
cipient most  deserving,  upon  grounds 
of  ability  and  poetic  tendency,  of  this 

new  and  desirable  prize. 

«    «    «    « 

Besides  the  men  I  have  already 
named,  however,  there  is  the  younger 
generation,  the  generation  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  war  and 
to  have  created  the  recent  boom  in 
poetry  in  England.  It  is  a  very  adept 
and  a  very  ardent  generation,  filled 
with  enthusiasm.  Chief  among  its 
exponents  are  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
Robert  Nichols,  Robert  Graves,  and 
W.  J.  Turner.  Sassoon's  bitter  little 
poems  about  the  war  are  already  fa- 
mous, and  I  have  heard  them  quoted 
with  relish  by  many  young  soldiers. 
Graves  and  Nichols,  a  little  younger 
than  Sassoon,  have  perhaps  larger 
possibilities  of  range  than  he;  but 
Nichols,  once  he  is  off  his  best,  is 
capable  of  turning  out  stuff  that  is 
thin  and  almost  sentimental.  If  his 
gift  remains,  and  he  matures  as  he 
should  do,  he  may  become  a  very  good 
poet  indeed.  Turner  is  an  Australian, 
who  has  latterly  shown  a  disposition 
to  expand  in  the  direction  of  journal- 
ism, and  whose  poetry,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  appeared  to  me  to  suffer. 
He  can  write  very  fine  poetry.  Then 
there  is  the  Sitwell  family.  Of  these 
the  better,  but  that  may  be  only  that 
he  is  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
is  Osbert  Sitwell,  whose  first  collec- 
tion of  poetry  is  to  be  published  this 
year.  The  Sitwells  are  affected  by  the 
eccentricity  against  which  Mr.  Gosse 
inveighed,  but  Osbert  is  the  author  of 
some  perfectly  jolly  things  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  during 
the  war.  Following  further,  there  are 
deliberate  iconoclasts  such  as  T.  S. 
Eliot,  with  the  other  young  creatures 
who  have  been  influenced  by  Ezra 
Pound  and  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.     I 


will  not  pretend  to  have  made  up  my 
mind  about  these  skirmishers,  or 
about  an  older  man,  Richard  Alding- 
ton. They  have  the  utmost  contempt 
for  verse  that  rhsmies.  They  say  it 
makes  them  sick.  At  its  worst,  their 
own  verse  has  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  digestive  organs  of  their  seniors; 
but  at  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  inno- 
vators would  laugh  heartily. 

I  know  personally  only  a  few  of  the 
younger  poets,  apart  from  those  I 
have  named,  and  so  what  I  might  say 
in  detail  about  their  personalities 
would  very  likely  be  of  questionable 
value;  but  I  should  like  to  make  one 
point.  Some  of  them  may  have  man- 
ners of  intolerable  restlessness.  They 
may  be  rude  to  those  whom  they  do 
not  like.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
strike  me  as  extremely  modest  young 
men.  They  are,  of  course,  full  of 
themselves;  but  a  convention  is  in 
force  bidding  them  take  note  of  good 
work,  or  work  that  may  by  some 
stretch  of  imagination  be  described 
as  good,  and  appreciate  it.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  heard  some  generous 
criticism  of  other  poets  which  went 
to  my  heart.  It  is  a  sign  of  common 
endeavor  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over. 
Also,  I  have  heard  two  amusing  ver- 
sions of  a  heart-to-heart  talk  which 
occurred  between  two  young  rivals. 
The  one  candidly  detailed  the  opinions 
expressed  upon  the  other  at  one  of  the 
Caf6  Royal  s^nces  of  the  intelligent- 
sia. The  other  as  candidly  received 
the  unwelcome  revelation  of  the  lack 
of  esteem  accorded  him.  Both  related 
the  scene  in  such  good  humor  that  it 
was  recognizably  the  same  scene.  But 
the  criticism  had  been  pretty  thor- 
ough.   It  embraced  the  term  profiteer. 

«    «    «    « 

I  did  not  mention  earlier  a  poet  who 
stands  quite  by  himself  in  contempo- 
rary English  literature.    He  has  pub- 
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lished  only  one  volume  of  verse,  and 
it  goes  on  selling  from  year  to  year 
as  if  it  would  never  stop.  The  poet 
is  A.  E.  Housman,  and  the  book  is  "A 
Shropshire  Lad'\  In  illustration  of 
the  power  of  this  book,  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  quote  something  per- 
sonal. My  brother,  when  he  went  into 
the  army,  was  deadly  miserable.  The 
training  and  the  life  generally  (he 
enlisted  as  a  private)  were  almost  un- 
bearable. I  offered  to  send  him  any 
books  that  would  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing. He  replied:  "Send  me  Tick- 
wick*,  'Jonathan  Wild',  and  'A  Shrop- 
shire Lad'.''  My  brother  is  not  a 
literary  man.  The  whole  series  of 
poems  collected  under  the  one  title  is, 
I  believe,  the  fruit  of  a  long  conva- 
lescenca  Mr.  Housman,  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness,  wrote  poem 
after  poem.  That  accounts  for  the 
book's  oneness.  But  the  melancholy, 
the  haunting  human  pain,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  thing  are  such 
that  nobody  who  reads  can  ever  forget 
its  treasure.  That  is  why  it  is  un- 
dying. 

One  great  proof  of  the  extended 
celebrity  of  Mr.  Housman's  poems  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  young  composers,  now  bent 
upon  "downing"  the  appalling  stuff 
which  until  recent  years  has  without 
shame  been  set  to  music  for  ballad 
purposes,  have  made  repeated  experi- 
ments in  setting  "A  Shropshire  Lad". 
The  number  of  these  composers  is  not 
to  be  computed  without  research 
among  the  catalogues  of  music  pub- 
lishers, but  you  may  take  it  from  me 
that  it  is  large.  The  whole  tendency 
of  which  this  is  an  illustration  is  com- 
mendable. If  it  is  carried  far,  it  will 
have  important  results,  and  it  may  do 
something  toward  restoring  music  to 
our  poetry,  just  as  it  may  restore 
poetry  to  our  ballads.    Nothing  could 


be  lovelier  than  some  of  the  old  set- 
tings of  real  poetry.  Even  some  mod- 
em balladists  who  have  not  shrunk 
from  the  use  of  well-known  poems 
have  reaped  their  reward.  For  ex- 
ample, Arthur  Somervell's  settings  of 
"A  Shropshire  Lad"  and  Tennyson's 
"Maud"  are  exceedingly  "singable",  as 
are  the  settings  by  Madame  Lisa  Leh- 
mann  from  Fitzgerald's  "Omar  Khay- 
yam". But  what  we  want  is  not  the 
resuscitation  of  old  poetry  but  the  set- 
ting of  new  words.  If  the  practice 
became  general,  it  would  be  possible 
for  self-respecting  people  to  go  to  bal- 
lad concerts,  .which  at  present  is  of 

course  impossible. 

«    «    «    « 

Speaking  just  now  of  Lisa  Lehmann 
reminds  me  that  to  the  list  of  an- 
nouncements which  I  gave  last  month 
may  be  added  a  volume  of  this  com- 
poser's memoirs.  They  are  posthu- 
mous, whether  deliberately  or  by  acci- 
dent I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
What  sort  of  thing  they  will  turn  out 
I  cannot  guess,  for  the  memoirs  of 
musicians  are  as  a  rule  deplorable 
examples  of  egotism  and  vanity.  The 
use  of  press  cuttings  acclaiming  the 
success  of  the  writer  in  his  or  her  own 
musical  sphere  is  not  spared  in  such 
works.  Anecdotes  of  any  interest  are 
rare.  Let  us  hope  that  Lisa  Leh- 
mann's  book  will  be  a  shining  example 
of  the  art  of  writing  with  charm  and 
distinction  the  story  of  one's  own  life 
and  the  story  of  the  people  one  has 
known  in  the  course  of  it. 

Another  musician  who  is  to  give  us 
a  volume  of  reminiscences  this  autumn 
is  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  musical  compositions  of  this 
lady  are  well  known  in  America.  I 
do  not  greatly  care  for  them  myself, 
and  one  of  her  operas,  a  version  of  a 
story  by,  of  all  persons,  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
is  most  certainly  a  heavy  and  elabo- 
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rate  pseudo-Wagnerian  joke  of  ex- 
traordinary pretensions.  But  the 
reminiscences,  which  are  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longmans,  are 
rather  a  different  story.  They  are 
slow,  but  they  are  penetrated  by  such 
good-nature,  modesty,  and  kindness  as 
to  give  a  most  pleasant  impression 
of  the  writer's  personality.  From  the 
early  home  life  of  Dr.  Smyth,  through 
the  violent  opposition  of  her  father  to 
her  entry  of  the  musical  profession, 
and  so  forward  through  the  humor- 
ously-described tale  of  her  experiences 
in  Germany  while  studying,  and  to 
the  gradual  increase  of  her  hold  upon 
the  musical  world,  the  book  takes  one 
with  delightful  ease.  I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  model  of 
what  such  books  should  be,  but  its 
temper  is  certainly  model,  and  those 
who  care  for  such  books  will  do  well 

to  remember  that  this  one  is  coming. 

«    «    «    « 

Another  book  which  I  forgot  to 
mention  last  month,  although  I  knew 
of  its  preparation,  is  one  by  Edwin 
Pugh  about  H.  6.  Wells.  I  suppose 
that  such  a  book  will  have  its  raison 
d'itre,  and  its  public,  but  I  do  not 
much  fancy  it  as  reading  matter. 
Wells  has  been  so  much  written  about 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  anything 
new  being  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  man  or  his  work.  What  Pugh  will 
do  will  be  the  result  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Wells  at  a  time  when 
Wells  was  not  the  power  he  now  is  in 
the  literary  world.  Also,  one  may 
expect  that  in  this  book  there  will  be 
justice  done  to  Wells's  unsurpassed 
gift  for  rendering  cockney  character 
and  life.  Pugh  is  the  man  to  render 
this  service,  for  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  cockney  is  extensive  and  peculiar, 
like  Sam  Weller's  knowledge  of 
London. 

Indeed,  if  writers  had  not  to  live. 


and  if  English  readers  really  cared  for 
books  about  their  poorer  brethren 
(instead  of  condemning  all  such  works 
as  "so  unnecessary"),  Pugh  would 
probably  have  a  very  big  reputation 
indeed.  His  first  novel,  "Tony  Drum", 
was  a  tour  de  force.  It  was  simply  a 
close  study  of  very  poor  people, 
marked  by  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
It  had  a  considerable  success  with  the 
critics,  but  it  could  not  possibly  have 
an  equal  success  with  the  polite  and 
"pleasanf'-loving  public.  Accordingly 
Pugh  had  to  turn  to  other  subject- 
matter  for  his  novels,  and  as  this  was 
less  congenial  to  him,  and  as  he  did 
not  know  so  penetratingly  the  life  of 
the  better-class  folk  about  whose  loves 
and  doings  he  was  compelled  to  write, 
he  has  not  quite  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  his  early  work.  Wells,  in  ''Kipps", 
made  his  young  novice  in  life  a  mov- 
ing and  extraordinarily  amusing 
figure,  over  whose  eccentricities  su- 
perior people  could  laugh  with  compla- 
cency. In  at  least  one  of  his  short 
stories,  also,  "The  Purple  Pileus", 
Wells  has  rendered  with  beautiful  sim- 
plicity the  absolute  mental  atmosphere 
of  the  class  he  is  describing.  The 
story  is  fanciful  in  its  root  idea;  but 
the  really  valuable  part  of  it  is  not 
the  idea  but  the  portrayal  of  the  crea- 
tures about  whom  the  tale  is  written. 
I  hope  that  Pugh  will  say  how  well 
the  author's  quick  ear,  his  gift  of 
mimicry,  his  understanding  of  the 
humor  and  the  sincerity  of  the  cock- 
ney character  has  always  enabled  him 
to  depict  cockney  types  in  his  novels. 

Nobody  does  this  as  well  as  he. 

«    «    «    « 

A  book  which  is  threatening  to  be- 
come popular  with  conventional  read- 
ers, though  not  with  experts,  is  the 
American  translation  of  Blasco 
Ib&fiez's  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse".     I    recently   read   this 
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book  in  the  French  translation,  and 
am  a  little  puzzled  at  its  vogue.  The 
story  has  certainly  many  pages  of 
clever  description,  and  some  of  its 
scenes  and  interpretations  are  excel- 
lent; but  I  was  surprised  at  its  gen- 
eral lack  of  distinction.  The  symbol- 
ism of  the  title  is  never  touched;  the 
personal  lives  of  the  protagonists  are 
only  sketched;  the  war,  although 
glimpsed  and  rendered  in  snatches 
with  skill  and  vigor,  is  not  in  any  way 
focused.  All  the  talk  between  the 
young  South  American,  his  Spanish 
friend,  and  the  Russian,  is  palpably 
written  ''after  the  fact"  and  so  is  not 
valuable  as  an  account  of  actual  men- 
tal states.  Possibly  I  had  been  too 
much  influenced  by  what  I  had  read 
and  heard  about  the  book;  but  while 
it  certainly  seemed  to  me  as  good  as, 
or  even  better  than,  the  numerous 
French  novels  written  along  similar 
lines,  there  was  not  just  that  quality 
of  priceless  originality  which  I  had 
expected  to  find. 

It  is  thus  a  little  hard  for  literary 
people  in  England  to  understand  the 
book's  American  vogue.  The  success 
of  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through" 
was  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact 
that,  besides  giving  a  curious  and  sa- 
tiric panorama  of  the  war  as  it  struck 
a  great  many  people,  it  also  gave  a 
kind  of  religious  comfort  to  many  who 
needed  some  such  thing  to  keep  up 
their  belief  that  the  war  was  bringing 
good  out  of  evil.  Blasco's  novel  does 
nothing  to  throw  the  war  into  relief, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  see  confines  itself 
to  a  rendering  of  detached  scenes 
from  it.  In  particular,  it  disappoints 
me  by  its  failure  to  do  more  than  flirt 


with  the  possibilities  of  the  two 
branches — the  French  and  German 
branches — of  the  one  family.  Several 
times  early  in  the  story  I  shivered 
with  delight  at  the  apparent  percep- 
tion of  enormous  feats  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  author.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  have  glimpsed  possibilities  such 
as  seldom  fall  to  the  imagination  of 
the  realistic  novelist.  And  in  the  end 
he  performed  none  of  the  feats  I  had 
anticipated.  The  first  thing  that  dis- 
appointed me  was  the  failure  to  jus- 
tify the  title.  The  second,  was  the 
failure  to  realize  the  extraordinary 
chance  of  the  two  families.  The  third 
was  the  sentimental  situation  arising 
out  of  the  young  man's  mistress  and 
her  return  to  her  husband.  This,  al- 
though it  is  neatly  and  competently 
done,  is  all  dwarfed  and  crunched,  so 
that  it  does  not  attain  personal  im- 
portance. What  is  good  in  the  book 
is  the  clarity  of  its  second  chapter, 
which  so  excellently  gives  the  story  of 
the  family's  development  in  South 
America;  and  also  the  history,  in 
parts,  of  the  war  experience  of  Marcel 
Desnoyers.  To  say  that  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  rest  of  the  scheme  are  real- 
ized is  in  my  opinion  impossible.  A 
practised  novelist  perfectly  well  un- 
derstands the  difficulties  of  such  work, 
but  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Blasco  had  overcome  them.  This  is 
not  the  case.  His  work  is  good,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  its  repu- 
tation would  suggest.  It  is  extremely 
French  in  technique  and  character, 
and  the  French  can  do  this  sort  of 
thing  pretty  well  for  themselves.  They 
are  doing  it,  in  fact. 

SIMON   PURE 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  YOUNGER  FRENCH  WRITERS 

BY  A.  G.  H.  SPIERS 


THREE  books  of  unusual  interest 
have  recently  arrived  from 
France.  Although  very  different  in 
form  and  inspiration,  they  all  repre- 
sent the  art  of  the  most  recent  gen- 
eration of  authors  to  receive  general 
appreciation  in  France.  The  first,  a 
quasi-novel,  is  noteworthy  for  its  lyric 
treatment  of  historic  setting;  the  sec- 
ond, a  volume  of  essays,  for  its  phi- 
losophy; and  the  third,  a  volume  of 
descriptions,  for  the  attitude  of  its 
authors  toward  pictorial  and  emotional 
material. 

Rolland's  "Colas  Breugnon"  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  novels  to  come 
out  of  France  in  the  last  twelvemonth. 
This  is  a  good  book,  amusing,  healthy 
and,  in  both  form  and  spirit,  decidedly 
original. 

Rolland  is  getting  older.  "Colas 
Breugnon'',  though  printed  (but  not 
issued)  fully  five  years  ago,  shows 
traces  of  a  change  not  uncommon  in 
those  persons  who  have  passed  the 
halfway  mark  of  life.  Forty  is,  as 
P^guy  once  remarked,  an  implacable 
age,  an  age  after  which  "bluff"  is  im- 
possible, when  our  blood  reasserts  its 
rights  and  our  ancestors  come  into 
their  own.  Romain  Rolland's  experi- 
ence testifies  to  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. He  was  planning,  so  he  him- 
self tells  us,  to  continue  writing  in 
the  vein  of  " Jean-Christophe" ;  but 
suddenly  he  felt  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  spirit  of  his  younger  days ;  and, 
a  visit  to  his  native  country,  la  Bour- 
gogne  nivemaiae,  having  awakened 
within  him  all  the  Colas  Breugnons 


that  "je  porte  dans  ma  peau",  he  com- 
posed instead  the  present  "oeuvre 
insofieiante". 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  new 
work  is  unlike  any  of  Rolland's  pre- 
ceding writings.  It  is  not  an  historic 
study,  a  critical  appreciation,  a  philo- 
sophic essay,  nor  yet  even,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  novel.  It 
is  rather  a  volume  of  reminiscences  as 
told  by  a  man  of  fifty;  and  the  very 
aimlessness  with  which  this  man  talks 
is  in  itself  a  pleasure ;  for  Breugnon  is 
himself  the  one  subject  of  the  book, 
holding  our  attention  by  the  display 
of  a  wayward,  sympathetic,  and  ag- 
gressive personality. 

In  a  desultory  fashion  he  tells  us 
of  many  things — ^this  virile  and  jovial 
fellow.  A  walk  with  his  little  grand- 
daughter Godie  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  the  pretty  story 
of  the  three  birds — the  wren,  the 
robin,  and  the  skylark — ^who  each  year 
bring  down  from  heaven  the  warmth 
needed  alike  by  man,  beast,  and  plant ; 
an  exchange  of  banter  with  his  mar- 
ried daughter  Martine  brings  in  the 
amusing  conditions  on  which  the  ban 
Dieu  agreed  that  children  should  be 
bom  able  to  walk;  and  an  account  of 
his  love  of  roaming  ends  with  a  really 
beautiful  description  of  the  first  visit 
paid  by  Breugnon  to  his  onetime 
sweetheart,  la  Belette,  thirty-five  years 
after  she  had  married  another. 

It  is  true  that  these  events,  like 
Breugnon  himself,  belong  to  a  period 
none  too  close  to  our  own — ^the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
we  constantly  forget  the  fact.     The 
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old  fellow 'is  a  man  of  such  tact  and 
of  such  infinite  foresight  1  What  he 
teDs  us  is  precisely  the  thing  in  which 
we  of  today  are  interested,  and  he 
leaves  untold  whatever  might  seem 
strictly  local.  Even  those  things  which 
by  their  nature  would  seem  exclu- 
sively connected  with  the  epoch  in 
which  he  lives,  contain  a  peculiar 
charm  for  us;  for,  as  he  describes  it, 
that  epoch  appears  far  more  delight- 
ful than  ours  and  its  contemplation 
strangely  apt  to  release  our  repressed 
desires. 

In  those  days  a  man's  contact  with 
the  world  he  lived  in  was  saner,  more 
direct,  more  satisfying  than  now. 
Physic  had  not  yet  taken  the  place  of 
physique,  a  strong  arm  might  still 
prod  a  tardy  justice,  and  many  a  good 
thing  fell  to  the  lot  of  him  whose 
heart  was  stout  and  whose  imagina- 
tion was  fertile.  Breugnon  feasts  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
he  fights  lustily  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  instinctive  desire  to  punish 
those  who  have  injured  him;  he  plies 
his  chisel  and  his  plane  (he  is  a 
master  wood-carver)  not  for  the  re- 
mote and  characterless  reward  of 
money,  but  for  the  immediate  delight 
of  the  hand  that  shapes  and  the  fancy 
that  plans,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
artist  who  loves  his  productions  **de 
la  bonne  mam^e,  voluptuevsement,  de 
V esprit  et  dee  membres";  and,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  an  instinct  scarcely 
less  fundamental — the  instinct  of  ir- 
reverence— ^he  plays  tricks  on  the 
nobles,  is  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in 
his  allegiance  to  *'la  groese  dondan  de 
Florence"  (the  queen  regent!),  and 
casts  doubt — ^whether  in  earnest  or  in 
jest,  neither  he  nor  we  can  tell — upon 
the  reality  of  the  Deity. 

Cruel  indeed  is  the  contrast  for  the 
unwary  reader  who,  shaking  off  the 
spell  of  Breugnon's  words,  compares 


that  life  with  our  fiesh-mortifying, 
spirit-deadening  life  of  today.  Yet 
the  comparison  is  inevitable.  In  an 
essay  on  contemporary  conditions  pub- 
lished recently  by  Duhamel,  we  find: 
"L'artisan,  emprieonni  dans  une  fone- 
tion  preaque  micanique,  n'attend  plus 
de  aa  beeogne  lea  aatiafactiona  peraonr 
nela  qu'U  obtenait  jadia;  comma  Va 
dit  un  poHe:  'aon  travail  vide  eat  un 
deatin  qu'U  conibaf."  How  can  we 
forget  this  sad  fact  when  hearing 
Breugnon  exclaim  enthusiastically : 
"Qu'U  eat  plaiaant  de  ae  trouver,  aon 
outil  dana  lea  maina^  devant  aon  itdbli, 
sciant,  coupant,  rdbotant,  rognant, 
chantoumant,  cheviUant,  limant,  tri- 
potant,  triturant  la  matiire  belle  et 
ferme,  le  boia  de  noyer  doux  et  graa, 
qui  palpite  aoua  la  main  comma  un 
rdble  de  fieV 

That  this  contrast  was  intentional 
on  RoUand's .  part,  that  it  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  purpose  that  led 
him  to  write  "Colas  Breugnon",  is 
improbable :  this  book  is  anything  but 
a  direct  criticism  or  pointed  satire 
upon  our  modem  times.  But  that  this 
contrast  was  present,  if  not  in  the 
mind,  at  least  in  the  feelings  of  the 
author,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Have 
we  not  Rolland's  own  statement  that 
this  book  was  written  as  "une  riac^ 
tion  contre  la  contrainte  de  dix  ana" 
spent  in  the  "atm^pfUre  un  peu  trag- 
ique"  of  our  contemporary  Jean-Chris- 
tophe?  To  live  in  the  company  of 
Breugnon  is  a  tonic:  for  all  his  faults, 
he  appeals  to  us  as  a  favored  indi- 
vidual privileged  to  indulge,  vigor- 
ously and  in  the  harmlessness  of 
health,  those  feelings  and  instincts 
which  have  been  so  cramped  by  our 
modem  civilization  as  to  die  within 
us  or  to  degenerate  into  unlovely  and 
maleficent  impulses.  Rolland  too,  be* 
fore  ourselves,  has  felt  the  effect  of 
this  tonic — ^has  loved  it,  reveled  in  it; 
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and  this  fact  explains  two  things:  it 
explains  why  RoUand  has  described 
the  life  of  Breugnon  in  a  peculiarly 
lyric  style  in  which  the  sentences  and 
paragraphs  have  a  rhythmic  swing  of 
which  the  effect  is  heightened,  now 
and  again,  by  assonance  and  rhyme; 
and  it  explains  also  why  we  must  con- 
sider these  reminiscences  of  a  hero 
living  three  hundred  years  ago,  as  an 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  a  man 
of  our  day. 

"Colas  Breugnon"  is,  therefore,  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  work,  modem 
in  inspiration  and  written  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  of  the  most  recent 
type  of  novelist.  Its  author,  ignoring 
the  scruples  of  the  slaves  of  environ- 
ment, is  primarily  interested  in  re- 
producing, not  the  scientifically  cor- 
rect picture  of  a  bygone  age,  but  a 
mood  which  he  himself  is  feeling. 
Finding  certain  elements  of  this  mood 
in  the  life  of  a  past  century,  he  strips 
them  of  whatever  would  remind  us 
too  strongly  of  their  date,  fuses  them 
with  other  elements  belonging  more 
particularly  to  his  own  times  and,  out 
of  this  diverse  material,  creates  a 
work  of  art,  vital  and  compelling,  pos- 
sessing an  originality  all  its  own. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  accosted  me 
with  the  remark:  '1  have  just  been 
reading  'Civilisation'  by  Georges  Du- 
hamel;  that  man  has  certainly  some- 
thing to  him— but  what  is  he  driv- 
ing at?" 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Du- 
hamel,  before  writing  "Civilisation" 
which  won  the  Goncourt  prize  in  1918, 
had  already  written  another  volume 
of  stories  much  appreciated  in  France, 
"La  Vie  des  Martyrs".  Both  these 
works  seem  to  have  raised  pretty  gen- 
erally in  America  the  same  query: 
what  is  Duhamel  driving  at?  His 
new  book,  "La  Possession  du  Monde", 
answers  that  question.     It  explains, 


with  the  greater  clarity  which  the 
essay  form  affords,  the  attitude  of 
mind  underlying  these  two  volumes; 
and  it  does  something  more:  con- 
necting this  attitude  with  what  was 
most  characteristic  in  still  earlier 
writings  practically  unknown  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  it  reveals  Duhamel 
as  one  of  that  younger  generation  of 
French  authors  of  whom  a  critic  once 
wrote,  with  some  exaggeration:  "On 
all  important  questions  of  life,  they 
take  a  stand  just  contrary  to  that  of 
their  fathers". 

Authors  may  write  for  years  with- 
out formulating,  even  in  their  own 
minds,  the  nature  of  their  inspira- 
tions; some  do  so  never.  In  the  lives 
of  others,  however,  there  occurs  one 
day  an  event  which  prompts  them  to 
review  their  thought,  to  analyze  their 
feelings;  then,  plotting,  as  it  were, 
the  resultant  of  the  various  forces 
that  have  guided  their  pens  this  way 
and  that  in  the  past,  they  become  con- 
scious for  the  first  time  of  their  own 
philosophies.  This  was  true  in  the 
case  of  Rostand,  for  instance,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy; it  is  true  likewise  for  Duhamel, 
for  whom  the  determining  event  was 
his  experience  of  the  World  War. 

For  Duhamel,  as  for  no  less  an  ob- 
server of  life  than  the  great  Pascal, 
the  one  need  of  man — the  great  im- 
pulse everywhere  and  always  operative 
in  life,  and  its  legitimate  goal  as  well 
— is  happiness;  and  when  the  war 
broke  out,  he  had  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity to  note  to  what  an  extent  our 
modem  civilization  was  or  was  not 
suited  to  satisfy  this  need.  A  doctor 
by  training,  he  was  naturally  attached 
to  the  hospital  units  of  the  French 
army.  He  was  thus  of  the  fighting, 
but  not  in  it.  He  could  observe  the 
passions  of  men  in  moments  when 
they  were  unusually  fr^  from   the 
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veneer  of  everyday  conventions;  and, 
unlike  the  soldier  whose  whole  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  the  danger  and 
excitement  of  his  position,  he  enjoyed 
a  comparative  tranquillity  that  allowed 
him  to  reflect  upon  what  he  saw.  The 
result  of  this  reflection  was  the  con- 
viction that  our  modem  civilization  is 
vicious. 

For  the  last  half -century  or  more 
this  civilization  (so  maintains  Du- 
hamel)  has  been  materialistic;  it  has 
been  exclusively  preoccupied  with  "la 
adenee  des  choaes  extSrieurea" ;  and 
the  Great  War,  with  all  the  suffering 
that  accompanied  it,  was  the  ghastly 
and  supreme  manifestation  of  the 
evils  of  this  preoccupation.  Two  of 
his  arguments  might  be  quoted.  In 
the  flrst  place,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  war  was  precipitated  by  that  na- 
tion that  had  given  itself  over  most 
completely  to  this  preoccupation;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  most  inhuman  suffer- 
ing inflicted  by  the  war  was  the  re- 
sult, not  of  anything  inherent  in  war 
itself  but  of  an  attitude  of  mind  prev- 
alent in  the  years  of  peace  before  the 
war.  Before  1914,  we  had  come  to 
treat  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men  as 
endowed  only  with  the  life  of  a  chemi- 
cal client  or  of  a  body  subject  to 
the  laws  of  physics;  consequently, 
those  signal  atrocities  that  filled  the 
world  with  dismay,  and  that  were 
characterized  by  a  total  disregard  for 
the  peculiar  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  human  emotion,  should  be  at- 
tributed primarily  to  our  mechanistic 
conception  of  life — ^a  view  further  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely **lea  peuplea  qui  avaient  con- 
aacri  aux  dieiLX  de  Vuaine  et  du  lor 
boraioire  le  cvlte  le  vlua  fervent  et  le 
pliia  vanitetix"  who  had,  during  the 
conflict,  showed  themselves  by  far  **lea 
plus  cruela  et  lea  plua  fertUea  en  in- 


ventiona  inhumainea  at  diahonor- 
antea". 

Thus  Duhamel  is  led  to  afiirm  that 
*'la  civiliaation  acientifique  et  indua- 
trielle,  haaie  aur  VinteUigence,  eat  con- 
damnie";  and  it  is  condemned  because 
it  is  contrary  to  man's  fundamental 
need  of  happiness.  But  Duhamel's  ex- 
perience of  the  war  was  constructive 
as  well  as  destructive:  it  did  more 
than  supply  him  with  proofs  that  our 
present  attitude  toward  life  is  bad; 
it  furnished  him  also  with  indications 
of  the  way  in  which  we  may  still  re- 
capture, if  we  will,  that  happiness 
which  is  slipping  from  us  more  and 
more  every  day.  And  the  major  part 
of  "La  Possession  du  Monde"  is  de- 
voted to  an  elaboration  of  these  in- 
dications. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  recognize  in 
this  new  book  the  inspiration  which, 
in  a  less  developed  form,  was  charac- 
teristic of  Duhamel's  earlier  writings. 
As  early  as  1912  we  find  suggested  in 
an  essay  on  poetry  this  idea :  the  most 
constant  and  vital  interest  for  man  is 
man  and  nature,  or  rather  'Thomme 
dana  la  nature".  This  idea,  or,  better, 
the  feeling  that  prompted  it,  had  al- 
ready found  expression  in  a  somewhat 
disconcerting  volume  of  verse  entitled 
"Compagnons" ;  and  it  was  later  re- 
sponsible for  the  i>eculiar  human  sym- 
pathy of  "La  Vie  des  Martyrs"  and 
"Civilisation",  a  sympathy  so  simple, 
so  unostentatious  in  its  choice  of  sub- 
jects, so  opposed  to  rhetorical  develop- 
ment, that  it  passed  unappreciated  by 
those  whose  feelings  were  dulled  by 
the  more  brilliant  style  of  the  older 
French  story-tellers.  And  it  is  to  this 
same  idea  that  Duhamel  now  returns. 

Two  anecdotes  given  in  "La  Posses- 
sion du  Monde"  are  significant  and 
typical.  The  first  is  the  story  of 
a  young  Englishman  knowing  no 
French,   just   as   Duhamel  knew   no 
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English.  He  was  terribly  mutilated, 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  poor 
animal,  weeping  and  delirious  and  not 
always  recognizing  the  hand  that 
tended  him.  But  one  day,  as  Du- 
hamel  approached  his  bed,  this  Eng- 
lishman smiled — smiled  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  smile  of  a  man  resusci- 
tating. "Et  fax  8u  tout  de  suite  la 
cause  de  cette  prande  joie.  car  le  moru 
band  a  tiri  de  eon  areiller  une  cigar 
rette  ou'il  avait  cachie  Ul.  qu'U  avait 
aecritement  pardie  pour  moi  et  qu'U 
m'a  donnie."  The  second  anecdote 
takes  us  into  a  crowded  and  stifling 
shack  where  Duhamel  and  a  friend 
are  doing  what  they  can  for  a  num- 
ber of  wounded  soldiers.  They  are 
irritable  and  worn  out  with  overwork 
and  with  the  fearful  realities  before 
their  eyes.  As  Duhamel  is  soaping 
his  rubber  gloves  before  attending  to 
a  new  patient,  he  notices  his  friend 
looking  off  in  the  distance  through  a 
window.  "What  are  you  looking  at?" 
he  asks  him.  "Oh  nothing,"  is  the 
reply,  "mats  je  me  repose  avec  cette 
petite  touffe  de  verdure  qu'U  y  a  Idr- 
bos:  eUe  me  rafaichit  bien," 

These  two  anecdotes  illustrate  the 
idea  of  Duhamel's  essay  and  they  con- 
tain the  germ  from  which  he  develops 
the  remedy  for  our  ills  which  is  the 
real  subject  of  "La  Possession  du 
Monde".  This  Englishman,  finding 
joy  in  an  expression  of  feeling 
for  his  fellow  man,  and  this  sur- 
geon, refreshed  by  contemplating  a 
bit  of  verdure — ^these  men  have  drawn 
their  comfort  at  the  very  source  of 
human  happiness.  Such  is  Duhamel's 
belief.  To  be  happy,  we  must  live  in 
immediate,  direct  contact  with  man, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  world 
•f  nature  on  the  other.  Years  of  ma- 
terialistic and  deterministic  obses- 
sion, of  feeling  only  through  the  media 
of  statistics  and  reports,  of  thinking 


exclusively  along  lines  suggested  by 
an  implicit  faith  in  the  unfailing  op- 
eration of  scientific  laws,  have  given 
us  other  habits;  but  our  hearts  still 
show  occasional  revivals  of  an  aspira- 
tion toward  man  and  nature;  and  it  is 
in  the  careful  encouragement  of  these 
revivals  that  lies  the  hope  of  the  years 
to  come. 

Upon  this  belief,  Duhamel  has  built 
up  the  most  significant  essays  of  his 
book,  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than 
a  reeducation  of  the  heart.  Giving 
concrete  examples  as  he  proceeds,  he 
would  teach  us  how,  by  careful  study, 
we  may  arrive  at  an  ever  broader  ap- 
preciation of  the  world  of  nature,  its 
flowers,  its  insects,  its  stones,  every- 
thing in  short  which  it  contains  from 
the  docks  of  Liverpool  to  the  most 
gorgeous  scenery  of  the  Riviera;  and 
he  would  teach  us  also  by  what  means 
we  can  extend  our  interest  in,  and 
understanding  of,  the  men  and  women 
about  us  until  we  have  become  the 
"possessors",  for  their  delight  and 
ours,  of  those  who  seemed  at  flrst  the 
least  congenial  to  us. 

Duhamel  realizes  the  patience  and 
perseverance  required  at  certain  mo- 
ments of  such  a  study :  there  are,  for 
instance,  people  whom  it  is  at  first 
painful  to  try  to  know  and  under- 
stand. To  help  us  over  these  diffi- 
cult moments,  he  seeks  to  appeal  to 
our  instinct  of  pursuit  and  capture: 
and  he  insists  at  all  times  upon  the 
value  of  personal  effort,  objecting 
strongly  to  the  use  of  clicMs,  those 
labels  made  by  others  which  discour- 
age us  from  making  our  own  observa- 
tions. He  further  safeguards  the 
freshness  of  our  interest  in  man  and 
nature  by  insisting  on  the  variety  they 
present:  he  would  allow  no  appraisal 
of  one  thing  in  the  terms  of  another; 
each  must  be  appreciated  in  and  for 
itself:  *'Vne  touffe  de  violettes  vaut 
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beaueaup  par  le  parfum  et  la  beauti, 
eUe  pent  riiauir  au  aaulager  un  grand 
nanibre  de  coeura.  Cest  pourtant  une 
valeur  eommerciale  miairahle;  ivor 
liUe  en  pierre  de  taiUe  au  en  boie  de 
canstruetum»  elle  ne  eignifie  plus  rien 
au  preeque" 

The  ''possession'*  of  the  world 
which  Duhamel  urges  is,  therefore, 
anything  but  a  physical  ownership,  a 
cornering  of  the  material  riches  of  the 
earth;  it  is,  as  he  himself  has  put  it, 
"la  paeaessian  morale  du  mande",  an 
acquisition  stripped  of  all  selfishness, 
"car  le  mande  eat  prapoai  d  taua  lea 
hammea  pour  Stre  poaaidi  en  total- 
iti  par  chacun  d'eux  avec  I'aide  de 
taua".  Thus  his  teaching  is  one  of 
gentle,  broad,  and  considerate  hu- 
manity. 

Although  Duhamel  has  studiously 
avoided  the  mawkish  and  is  possessed 
of  a  common  sense  that,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subtler  relations  between 
individuals,  saves  him  from  the  quag- 
mire of  spiritualism,  for  instance,  cer- 
tain hard-headed  readers  will  un- 
doubtedly consider  his  book  as  a  col- 
lection of  sentimental  futilities;  oth- 
ers, however,  having  an  eye  to  the 
general  trend  of  modem  thought,  will 
not  fail  to  see  in  it  an  interesting 
manifestation  of  a  comparatively  new 
spirit ;  and  a  few,  at  least,  will  put  this 
book  by  their  evening  armchairs  and 
turn  to  it,  now  and  again,  for  pleasant 
relief  from  the  severer  realities  of 
the  day. 

Like  Musset's  silver  bay, — 

Qui  montre.     .     . 

La  Blanche  Olooaone  ft  la  blanche  Oamyre, — 

the  slow-fiowing  Bu-Regrag  reflects 
the  shinmiering  towers  and  walls  of 
Salli  to  the  equally  white  walls  of  Ra- 
bat el  Fath.  These  towns  and  the 
Moroccan  country  about  them  are  in- 
teresting alike  for  their  past  history 


and  for  their  present  state.  Here  in 
the  past  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Van- 
dals, Goths,  and  Arabs  have  all  sought 
in  vain  to  establish  an  enduring  em- 
pire; and  here,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  French  have  undertaken  an  enter- 
prise of  colonization  and  protection  of 
which  the  effects  are  not  limited  to  the 
arousing  of  German  jealousy:  its  eco- 
nomic importance  and  its  influence 
upon  the  national  temper  of  the 
French  both  at  home  and  abroad  are 
as  unmistakable  as  they  are  di£9cult 
to  estimate.  It  is  this  land  that 
J^rdme  and  Jean  Tharaud  describe  in 
"Rabat  ou  les  Heures  marocaines". 
They  have  visited  it  and  their  book  is 
based  directly,  or  so  it  seems,  upon 
the  impressions  of  their  visit. 

Unlike  the  far-ranging  but  inarticu- 
late camels  to  which  they  themselves 
have  compared  the  majority  of  travel- 
ers, the  Tharauds  have  the  power  of 
expression  and  tell  with  much  charm 
the  many  things  which  they  have  seen 
and  felt.  Thus  those  readers  who 
have  themselves  visited  these  Moroc- 
can lands  (be  it  only  the  outlying 
town  of  Tangiers)  will  find  in  "Rabat" 
a  delightful  stimulant  for  their  flag- 
ging memories.  They  will  be  re- 
minded, for  instance,  of  the  almost 
uncanny  power  of  the  word  balek,  so 
indispensable  to  him  who  would  make 
his  way  through  a  crowded  street; 
and,  to  quote  an  example  of  a  differ- 
ent type,  they  will  feel  once  more  that 
mixture  of  fatigue  and  excitement 
produced  by  an  effort  to  penetrate  the 
secret  of  oriental  towns.  "Ce  qu'eUea 
offrent  d'ellea*',  write  our  authors, 
"enchante  mats  rasaasie  aaaez  vite  par 
son  pittoreaoue  mSme;  et  ce  qu'on  ne 
voit  pas,  apr^a  avoir  vainement  irriti 
la  riverie,  finit  par  Vipniaer,  car  ce 
qui  ae  d&robe  d  un  premier  regard,  on 
ne  le  aaiaira  jamaia." 

But  such  observations  are  merely 
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incidental;  the  real  substance  of  the 
book  consists  in  carefully  planned  pic- 
torial and  emotional  descriptions.  And 
here  we  should  note  a  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  the  art  of  the  Tha- 
rauds  from  that  of  other  writers  on 
like  subjects.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
make  no  attempt  to  describe  coldly, 
impersonally,  from  the  exterior,  like 
the  great  descriptive  writers  of  some 
forty  or  more  years  ago;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  unlike  the  elegiac  and 
valetudinarian  Loti,  for  instance,  they 
do  not  overlay  all  their  scenes  with 
one  and  the  same  emotional  color. 
Each  description  in  "Rabat"  is,  to  be 
sure,  harmonious,  being  the  working 
out  of  a  tonal  suggestion  developed 
with  much  skill;  but  these  sugges- 
tions are  not  obviously  interrelated 
from  one  description  to  another. 
There  is  little  connection,  for  example, 
between  the  flight  of  the  cranes  which 
sets  the  mood  for  the  opening  pages 
of  the  book  (those  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  locality  in 
which  Rabat  and  Salli  are  situated) 
and  the  suggestion  of  protecting 
armies  which  lends  impressiveness  to 
the  picture,  given  later  in  the  book, 
of  the  cemeteries  as  they  extend  down 
the  slopes  to  the  water's  edge. 

As  a  consequence,  the  descriptions 
of  the  Tharauds  seem  somewhat  iso- 
lated, independent  of  one  another  and 
— in  the  sense  that  each  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  the  particular  aspect  of 
the  object  under  consideration,  in  and 
for  itself — realistic.  In  this  respect, 
one  of  these  descriptions  especially 
calls  for  comment;  for  the  authors 
have  reproduced  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  experience  of  real  life.  They 
have  taken  us  upon  the  housetops  to 
view  the  town  at  night.  There,  as  in 
real  life,  all  that  we  notice  at  first  is 
a  general,  comprehensive  atmosphere 
of  broad  color  and  indistinct  outline 


in  which  stand  out  **d'&nonne8  cubes 
hlancs  posis  but  ces  blancheura  comme 
de  nouveUes  maiaons  entassiea  sur  les 
autres".  But  as  our  eyes  become  ac- 
customed to  this  atmosphere  and  be- 
gin to  seek  some  particular  object  for 
their  attention,  they  are  caught  by 
two  quickly  moving  figures  scamper- 
ing over  the  terraces,  one  slightly 
rose-colored,  the  other  green — two 
young  Moorish  girls,  chasing  one 
another  from  roof  to  roof,  "detix  cou- 
leura  qui  toumoient,  s'emmSlent,  par- 
aiaaent  et  diaparaiaaent  derri^e  lea 
petita  rnura".  Other  authors  have  at- 
tempted such  descriptions;  few,  I  be- 
lieve, have  been  more  successful. 

"Rabat"  is,  however,  not  an  in- 
coherent work.  These  descriptions 
and  the  numerous  observations,  scat- 
tered through  the  book,  upon  the  leg- 
ends and  customs  of  the  Moors  pro- 
duce a  cumulative  effect  growing  out 
of  this  disparity  itself.  They  excite 
an  intentional  perplexity  as  to  the 
value  of  this  Moroccan  civilization. 
How  can  we  understand,  and  espe- 
cially, how  can  we  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  judge,  a  people  so  different 
from  ourselves? — a  people  whose 
houses  are  as  introspective,  as  jealous 
of  the  secrets  of  a  calm,  inner  life  as 
ours  are  expansive  and  turned  toward 
the  outer  world;  whose  amusements 
consist  of  repetition  and  excess,  while 
our  own  are  made  up  of  variety  and 
moderation;  whose  prophet  has  pro- 
claimed his  love  of  three  things,  wo- 
men, perfume  and  prayer;  a  people, 
finally,  who,  while  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  consider  material 
things  as  an  integral  part  of  our  ex- 
istence, ignores  these  things,  seeking 
only  "la  lihertS  de  vivre  aana  heaoina 
et  de  prier  d  aa  guise"? 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Tha- 
rauds published,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, "Dingley,  Tillustre  Ecrivain", 
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an  attack  upon  the  alleged  brutal  ego- 
ism of  the  British  colonial  policy.  It  is 
probable  that  they  now  regret  the 
prejudice  that  inspired  this  attack. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  they  can- 
not, be  it  said  in  justice  to  them,  be 
accused  of  encouraging  in  their  own 
nation  that  which  they  condemned  in 
another.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  in- 
tentional perplexity  already  referred 
to,  in  frequent  direct  exhortations, 
as  in  certain  details  of  international 
life  introduced  for  the  purpose  (no- 
tably the  pages  praising  the  easy  rela- 
tions between  General  Lyautey  and 
the  Sultan),  they  plead  for  tolerance 
and  sympathy  in  the  French  treat- 
ment of  "U  vieux  Moghreh,  ses  tradi- 
Hans,  868  moeura,  son  gouvemement 
86culaire";  and  they  do  so  with  such 
insistence  that  this  plea  becomes  one 
of  the  two  unifying  themes  of  their 
book. 

The  other  great  theme  is  not  a  plea 
and  can  hardly  be  called  even  an  idea. 
It  is  rather  the  emotional  appreciation 
of  a  great  historical  situation.  The 
imaginations  and  feelings  of  the  Tha- 
rauds  have  been  stirred  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Morocco's  two  claims  to  our 
interest,  already  mentioned:  her  past 
history  and  her  present  state.  They 
feel  the  responsibility  of  France  and 
the  greatness   of  her  opportunities. 


With  keen  solicitude,  they  realize  that 
this  land  which  has  but  recently  come 
under  the  protection  of  their  nation, 
has  known  already  the  domination  of 
half  a  dozen  different  peoples.  No  one 
of  these  has  succeeded  in  captivating 
the  heart  and  mind  of  Morocco:  the 
spring  of  Sheila  is  still  the  same  as 
before  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians. 
What  will  be  the  effect  upon  it  of 
French  control?  How  deep,  how  en- 
during will  French  civilization  prove 
to  have  been  a  few  centuries  hence? 
And  this  theme  finds  nowhere  perhaps 
better  expression  than  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  referring  to  the  new  French 
town  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
old  ruined  city:  "Ses  maisons,  ses 
rues,  ses  moeurs  viendront  battre  les 
muraiUes  de  la  sUencieuse  CheUa. 
Pour  des  anrUes  ou  pour  des  sUclesf 
semhlent  se  demander  avec  un  air  de 
sphinx  les  grands  murs  flamboyants 
de  la  citi  dispanie,  qui  de  tout  ce  qui 
vicut,  aima  et  combattit  dans  leur 
tragique  enceinte,  ne  gardent  plus  de 
vivant  qu'une  source  d'eau  fraiche  et 
quelques  pierres  de  tombes  disloquies 
par  les  figuiers." 


Colas  Breuenon.  By  Romain  RoUand. 
Paris:  Paul  Ollendorff. 

La  Possesion  du  Monde.  By  QeorgeB  Du- 
hamel.    Paris:  Mercure  de  France. 

Rabat  ou  les  Heures  marocaines.  By  J.  and 
J.  Tharaud.    Paris:  Emile-Paul  Fr^res. 
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MY  OLD  EUROPE 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


I 

MY  old  Europe  1  Shall  I  ever 
know  it  again  as  I  first  knew 
it  in  the  morning  of  life? 

And  yety  as  I  write,  there  comes  to 
mind  a  certain  passage  in  the  "Peter 
Ibbetson*'  of  George  du  Maurier,  a 
passage  about  "the  faint,  scarcely 
perceptible,  ghost-like  suspicion  of  a 
scent — ^a  mere  nostalgic  fancy,  com- 
pound, generic,  and  all-embracing". 
The  eyes  may  never  see  the  old  Europe 
more  as  they  saw  it  once,  but  a  single 
whiff  of  the  soft  coal  which  most 
nostrils  find  so  distasteful,  and  the 
years  drop  away,  and  there  is  an 
American  boy  of  eight,  making  his 
way  down  the  gangplank  of  the  old 
Guion  liner  Wyoming,  after  a  thir- 
teen-day sea  journey,  to  the  wharves 
and  streets  and  murky,  bituminous- 
laden  air  of  Liverpool.  "Were  the 
two  boys  riding  by  in  a  carriage  of 
such  splendid  proportions  princes?" 
— ^that  was  the  American  hoy*B  first, 
eager,  old-world  question.  He  had 
heard  of  princes  in  his  own  demo- 
cratic land,  and  the  word  appealed 
vividly  to  the  imagination. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, renewed  almost  every 
year  thereafter  during  the  impres- 
sionable 'teens.  It  was  a  Europe  of 
startling  innovations,  of  new  and 
iconoclastic  ideals,  of  radical  depar- 
tures from  the  customs  and  usages 
of  the  "good  old  times"  to  those  who 
viewed  it  through  the  eyes  of  ma- 
turity. But  how  different  it  was 
from  the  Europe  we  contemplate 
across  the  sea  in  Anno  Domini  1919, 


which  we  are  all  hoping  to  revisit  ere 
many  years  have  passed,  yet  fearing 
the  shock  of  change — ^and  which,  in- 
cidentally, the  writer  of  these  lines 
last  saw  a  brief  two  years  ago  in  its 
stress  and  turmoil. 

If  in  the  highly  commendable  reso- 
lution to  eschew  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives  everything  of  late  enemy  origin, 
a  single  exception  should  be  made, 
the  writer's  impulse  would  be  to 
speak  for  those  familiar,  red-bound 
books,  to  which  several  generations 
of  Americans  have  gone  about  cling- 
ing, the  books  that  bear  the  imprint 
of  a  publishing  house  of  Leipzig. 
Undoubtedly  treachery  long  skulked 
behind  the-  respectable  name,  and 
agents  traveling  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  keeping  the  volumes  "up 
to  date",  and  seeing  that  hotels  and 
restaurants  "starred"  continued  to 
merit  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them,  were  in  reality  engaged  in  the 
more  serious  and  sinister  business  of 
selecting  gun  sites  for  Prussian  bat- 
teries in  northern  France,  and  mak- 
ing notes  on  inadequately  defended 
beaches  of  East  Anglia.  But  in  the 
matter  of  original  authorship  it  was 
usually  what  might  be  termed  "an 
entente  affair".  Englishmen  invari- 
ably compiled  the  books  on  "London 
and  Environs",  "Great  Britain  and 
Ireland",  "United  States  and  Cana- 
da"; Frenchmen  were  responsible  for 
those  dealing  with  "Paris  and  En- 
virons", "Northern  France",  "South- 
em  France",  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
East. 

Take  up  one  of  those  books  bearing 
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a  date  of  the  'eighties  to  realize  the 
changes  that  thirty  years  have 
wrought  in  a  Europe  that  we  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  as  unchang- 
ing. If  it  is  with  London  that  the 
book  is  concerned  it  is  a  London 
without  a  tube  system,  a  Savoy  Hotel 
or  a  Hotel  Cecil  or  any  of  half  a 
dozen  new  and  familiar  hostelries, 
and  the  map  will  show  old  streets 
with  names  that  recall  Dickens  where 
the  broad  King's  Highway  now  runs. 
Paris  is  a  Paris  without  an  Eiffel 
Tower,  to  mention  the  first  monu- 
ment that  the  traveler  discerns  in 
the  distance  when  approaching  la 
viUe  de  lumUre.  Preparations  for 
the  transatlantic  journey  involve  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  In- 
man  Line,  the  State  Line,  the  Guion 
Line,  the  American  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  National  Steamship  Com- 
pany. How  remote  the  names  seem! 
We  might  be  reading  of  the  Swallow- 
tail Line,  or  the  Black  Ball  Line,  or 
the  old  Savannah,  or  the  Great  East- 
em,  or  the  Great  Western — ^was  it  the 
Great  Western? — ^breaking  in  Bristol 
Harbor.  Or  we  might  be  dipping  in- 
to one  of  those  quaint,  old-time  guide 
books  to  the  "States",  embellished  by 
woodcuts,  advising  the  traveler  in 
New  York  to  stay  at  the  Astor  House, 
or  the  American  Hotel  facing  the 
City  Hall  Park,  or  the  United  States 
Hotel  in  Fulton  Street — ^which  had 
formerly  been  Holt's — or  Florence's 
at  Broadway  and  Walker  Street,  de- 
scribed as  a  "new  and  elegant  estab- 
lishment"; or,  the  Manhattan  sojourn 
at  an  end,  and  Philadelphia  in  con- 
templation, directing  him  to  embark 
at  Battery  Place  on  the  boat  for 
South  Amboy,  thence  continuing  the 
journey  over  the  rails  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy. 

II 
But  this  is  the  narrative,  not  of 


old  guide  books,  but  of  early  impres- 
sions. How  curious  those  early  im- 
pressions arel  What  trivial,  incon- 
sequential, yet  delightful  associations 
a  city  seen  in  the  flush  of  first  youth 
awakens  in  the  memory!  Romel  I 
see  a  toy  shop  in  a  street  the  very 
name  of  which  was  long  ago  forgot- 
ten, and  a  window  in  which  were  dis- 
played boxes  filled  with  fascinating 
lead  soldiers.  Or  again  I  see  a  comer 
of  the  Forum,  or  the  warm  sunlight 
on  the  Palatine  Hill,  or  in  St.  Peter's, 
near  the  altar,  a  painting  depicting 
St  Michael  and  the  Dragon  that 
haunted  the  memory  for  years — ^to 
this  day  I  am  ignorant  of  the  title  of 
the  picture  or  the  name  of  the  paint- 
er,— or  Michelangelo's  "The  Last 
Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  with 
its  grotesque  faces  of  the  damned. 
Genoa  1  Orange  groves  by  the  sea 
on  a  glorious  Easter  morning.  Ven- 
ice! Leaving  the  railway  station  in 
the  breaking  dawn  after  a  night  ride 
from  Florence,  the  journey  by  gondo- 
la to  the  hotel  facing  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  quaint  warning  call  of  the  boat- 
man when  approaching  the  street 
comers,  and  afterward  the  pigeons  in 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  Como!  Many- 
hued  lizards  scampering  over  warm 
walls  in  the  sunshine.  Basle!  A 
hotel  known  as  "The  Three  Kings", 
and  more  lead  soldiers,  this  time  in 
the  uniforms  of  the  Swiss  Federa- 
tion. Geneva!  A  narrow  street  one 
block  from  the  lake  front,  where  the 
windows  of  the  shops  glittered  frost- 
ily with  snow-covered  toy  chalets. 

In  the  case  of  Rome,  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Como,  those  first  impressions 
have  been  the  only  impressions.  In 
revisiting  cities  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years  there  is,  at  times,  some- 
thing almost  uncanny.  I  have  in 
mind  the  Swiss  capital  of  Berne.  I 
saw  it  first  with  the  eyes  of  a  boy 
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just  swinging  into  the  'teens.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  I  carried  it  in 
vivid  memory.  I  felt  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  it  as  it  actually  was  had 
never  departed.  I  had  but  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  see  again  the  quaint 
streets  with  the  flanking  Lauhen,  the 
fountains,  the  curious  clocks,  and  the 
winding  river  far  below.  Above  all, 
I  had  visualized  the  bear-pit,  where 
the  city's  patron  bruins  roll  in  well- 
nourished  comfort,  and  gobble  the 
buns  that  are  tossed  to  them  over  the 
railing  above.  Then,  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  I  saw  Berne  again.  With  six 
other  men  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  the 
North  of  France,  I  had  been  con- 
veyed through  a  Germany  where  eyes 
were  shining  with  the  "Hymn  of 
Hate",  now  directed  at  us,  apparently 
destined  for  indefinite  detention 
somewhere  in  the  Black  Forest.  Good 
fortune  changed  that  to  Berne,  and 
never  were  faces  uplifted  with  more 
appreciation  toward  the  Oberland. 
But  Berne  itself!  It  was  not  the 
same  city  at  all.  And  strangest  to 
relate  the  bear-pit  was  found  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Aar. 
There  is  always  the  dream  city  to 
blur  and  confuse  the  memory.  At 
times  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  a  street  or  a  view  has  been 
seen  with  eyes  awake  or  eyes  asleep. 
There  are  cherished  comers  of  New 
York  that  I  know  never  had  tangible 
existence.  There  is  a  wall  of  Paris 
which  I  have  long  sought  in  vain, 
yet  which  is  perfectly  familiar  to  me. 
More  mature  impressions  than 
those  of  Italian  cities,  impressions  of 
the  'teens,  were  the  first  impressions 
of  the  towns,  which,  during  the  long 
years  of  strife,  have  been  flaming  in 
the  reports  from  the  western  battle- 
front,  Troyes,  Ch&IonsHBur-Mame, 
Reims,    Soissons,    St.    Quentin— the 


names  conjure  up  in  memory  hotels 
built  round  courtyards,  and  bearing 
signs  of  delightful  old-world  flavor: 
"The  Red  Lion",  "The  Lion  of  Flan- 
ders",  "The  Three  Kings",  "The 
Swan",  "The  Great  Stag",  "The  Gold- 
en Cross",  "The  White  Cross",  "The 
Beautiful  Savage",  "The  White 
Sheep".  In  these  hotels  there  were 
little  reading  rooms  with  furniture 
upholstered  in  black  leather,  where 
one  found  well-thumbed  and  carefully 
preserved  French  illustrated  papers 
depicting  the  sorrows  of  the  "terrible 
year",  woodcuts  showing  the  harsh 
passing  of  the  bearded  and  helmeted 
Prussians,  and  the  desolated  country- 
side. Then,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, one  was  awakened  by  the  bugle 
call,  and  the  sound  of  iron-shod  feet 
striking  the  cobblestones;  and  look- 
ing out  the  window  one  saw  in  the 
street  below  red-trousered  young  sol- 
diers of  France  on  the  march.  Not 
those  men,  but  the  sons  of  those  men, 
were  to  hold  at  Verdun  and  the  Mame. 
They  were  not  known  as  poilus  then; 
that  word  had  not  yet  been  found,  or 
if  found,  was  not  in  general  use. 
France  loved  them  as  her  little  piou- 
pious,  and  there  was  a  gaudily  illus- 
trated paper,  devoted  to  their  inter- 
ests, with  the  title  "Le  Petit  Piou- 
Piou",  which  to  the  eyes  of  youth  was 
irresistibly  comic. 

Tours,  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  in 
short  all  of  fair  Touraine,  has  come 
to  mean  to  me  in  later  years  the  as- 
sociations of  Honor6  de  Balzac,  his 
Eugenie  Grandet,  his  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  his  Gaudissart,  his  Abb6 
Birotteau;  or  Scott's  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  riding,  as  Stevenson  has 
phrased  it,  "midnightly  through  the 
gibbet-and-gipsy  haunted  forests". 
But  to  the  boy  of  nine  who  first  saw 
Tours,  neither  the  name  of  the 
"Wizard  of  the  North"  nor  that  of 
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the  author  of  the  "Human  Ck)medsr'' 
had  any  significance.  His  memory  was 
of  certain  good-natured  officers  of  the 
garrison  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
dining  at  the  hotel,  and  who,  in  the 
garden  courtyard  after  dinner,  per- 
mitted the  little  American  boy  to 
play  with  their  swords,  and  hltigued 
him  in  funny  English,  to  his  delight 
and  their  own.  Then  there  was  a 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  few 
miles  from  Paris,  called  BougivaL  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  tournament  as 
spirited  to  the  vision  as  Scott's  fa- 
mous passage-at-arms  in  the  lists  of 
Ashby-de-la-2i0uche  was  later  to  prove 
to  the  imagination.  Boats  propelled  by 
sturdy  rowers  were  the  chargers  of 
Arabian  breed;  poles  with  cushioned 
pads  at  the  ends  the  glinting  lances. 
The  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  of  the 
Bougival  encounter,  champion  of 
champions,  a  huge  man,  the  redoubt- 
able butcher  of  La  Jonch&re,  was  de- 
throned, tumbled  backward  into  the 
water  by  an  unknown  and  unheralded 
youth  who,  to  the  amazed  onlookers, 
seemed  ahnost  slightly  built.  Like 
the  Templar  of  "Ivanhoe",  the  butch- 
er of  La  Jonch&re  received  a  second 
chance,  only  to  go  forth  to  a  downfall 
even  more  crushing  than  the  first. 
This  time  it  w^  not  the  stalwart 
Brian,  worsted  but  not  disgraced, 
falling  before  the  lance  of  the  Disin- 
herited Knight,  but  the  Hospitaller, 
hurled  from  his  saddle  like  a  stone 
from  a  catapult. 

Other  memories  of  Bougival.  An 
old  inn  on  the  river  bank,  with  panels 
done  in  payment  for  breakfasts  and 
dinners  by  impecunious  painter  men, 
some  of  whom  afterward  became  fa- 
mous, and  were  numbered  among 
**Umtes  lea  gloires  de  la  France", 
Behind  the  inn,  though  this  is  a 
memory  of  years  somewhat  later,  a 
garden    with     graveled    paths    and 


many  tables,  and  great  glass  tanks  in 
which  little  fish  were  swimming.  The 
specialty  of  the  house  was  its  goujons 
frits.  In  response  to  an  order  the 
white-aproned  chef  scooped  from  a 
tank  a  bowlful  of  the  wriggling  crea- 
tures, and  transferred  them  to  the 
sizzling  pan.  Far  traveled  the  fame 
of  those  goujons  frits.  Americans 
came  to  the  little  inn  on  the  Seine 
bank,  and  there,  on  Sunday  evenings, 
one  saw  familiar  faces,  faces  en- 
countered in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  or  in  the  Continental,  or 
at  the  Oaf  £  de  la  Paix,  or  interrogat- 
ing the  mail  clerk  in  the  banking 
house  in  the  Boulevard  Haussmann. 
But  the  painter  men,  whether  they 
had  become  gloires  de  la  France  or 
not,  had  all  departed. 

Ill 

It  was  pleasant  traveling  in  my  old 
Europe,  or  at  all  events  it  seems  so 
in  memory  after  all  the  years.  F^irst 
there  was  the  transatlantic  journey 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  by  the  Bretagne,  or  the  ill- 
starred  Bourgogne,  or  the  Gascogne, 
or  the  Normandie,  the  steadiest  liner 
of  her  day,  or  before  that,  the  St. 
Germain  or  the  old  France,  all  of  the 
C.  G.  T.;  or  by  the  Servia  or  the 
Aurania  of  the  Cunard,  or  the  Alaska 
or  Arizona  of  the  Guion.  Occasional- 
ly, before  the  war,  you  heard  of  one 
of  those  vessels,  usually  renamed,  and 
plying  between  Europe  and  some 
South  American  port.  Once  they 
were  the  aristocratic  greyhounds  of 
the  sea.  Ashore,  the  American  din- 
ing-car had  not  yet  been  introduced 
on  continental  railways.  The  midday 
or  evening  meal  was  contained  in  the 
wicker  basket,  that,  telegraphed  for 
ahead,  was  thrust  into  the  train  com- 
partment in  the  course  of  some  three- 
minute  stop.     The  name  "Dijon",  or 
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Rouen",  or  "Orleans"  meant,  not 
Feudal  History,  but  your  dinner. 
Ah,  that  wicker  basket,  that  panier, 
with  its  delectable  contents  to  be  con- 
sumed at  leisure  as  the  train  wound 
over  Norman  hill  or  through  vine- 
yard of  Burgundy!  The  half  patdet- 
rdti,  which  as  Du  Maurier  has  said,  is 
ever  so  much  better  than  roast 
chicken,  the  filet  of  beef,  the  hors 
d'ioeuvres,  the  forearm  of  bread,  the 
green  ahnonds,  for  which  one  bur- 
rowed and  excavated — ^the  French  un- 
doubtedly learned  something  of  the 
digging  of  war  trenches  from  their 
amandes  vertea, — ^the  Brie,  or  Gru- 
r^re,  or  Camembert  under  a  damp 
napkin,  the  half  bottle  of  red  or  white 
wine.  Degenerate  descendants  of 
those  wicker  baskets  of  yesteryear 
may  still  occasionally  be  found  in  the 
world.  Several  such  I  encountered  in 
the  spring  of  1917  in  the  course  of 
the  thirty-hour  journey  under  war 
conditions  between  Cannes  and  Bor- 
deaux. But  the  real  panier  of  my  old 
Europe  belongs  as  much  to  the  irrev- 
ocable past  as  the  banquet  of  Cedric 
the  Saxon  in  the  halls  of  Rotherwood. 
Then  there  was  the  English  and 
American  pension  in  the  Rue  de 
Clichy  of  Paris  where  the  months 
ran  into  the  years.  I  can  see  it  now ; 
the  long  dining-room,  the  salon, 
where  Mrs.  Lippincott  recited,  and 
Maud  Powell,  then  a  student,  played 
the  violin,  and  Madame  told  of  prices 
in  the  Paris  markets  during  the  Siege 
of  Paris  that  astonished  us  then,  but 
would  fail  to  do  so  now ;  and  the  gar- 
den, where  there  were  round,  tin- 
topped  tables  on  which  a  small  boy 
could  curl  himself,  and  contemplate 
the  shapes  assumed  by  the  clouds  as 
they  floated  lazily  across  the  sky.  In 
an  adjoining  garden  a  Frenchman 
took  his  daily  fencing  lesson,  and  the 
air  rang  with  the  stamp  of  feet  and 


the  clash  of  the  buttoned  foils.  But 
all  was  not  happy  idleness.  There 
was  a  sister  who  pounded  French 
verbs  into  my  head  with  a  loving  per- 
sistence that  makes  it  strange  that 
those  verbs  still  remain,  and  always 
will,  baffling  problems.  There  were 
days  in  a  private  school  in  the  Rue 
de  Clichy,  and  in  a  public  school  in 
the  nearby  Rue  Blanche.  In  the  lat- 
ter institution  I  recall  that  I  stood 
sixtieth  in  a  class  of  sixty-one,  and 
retain  a  haunting  impression  that  the 
sixty-first  boy  was  somehow  mentally 
defective.  In  the  matter  of  national- 
ity I  was  not  alone.  My  American 
companion  was  a  brother  of  Maud 
Powell,  a  few  years  older  than  my- 
self. In  memory  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  always  been  fighting  with  a 
gigantic  young  negro  from  one  of 
the  French  West  Indies.  In  the  fic- 
tion that  I  have  read  in  subsequent 
years  English-speaking  boys  in 
French  schools  are  invariably  ad- 
dressed by  their  French  companions 
as  "sacred  Godems".  With  me  mem- 
ory holds  no  such  endearing  epithet. 
Once  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  pension 
there  was  a  stir  of  excitement.  Every- 
one had  been  reading  a  novel  by 
Henry  James  as  it  appeared  in  serial 
form.  The  most  exciting  part  of  the 
narrative,  if  allusion  to  a  tale  of 
Henry  James  may  be  thus  made,  had 
been  reached,  and  eager  eyes  were 
watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  magazine  con- 
taining it.  But  when  it  came  it  con- 
tained no  new  instalment,  for  the 
story  had  been  finished  in  the  pre- 
vious issue,  although  no  one  had 
realized  it.  Since,  I  have  often  won- 
dered just  which  tale  that  was.  Once 
my  impression  was  that  it  was  "Daisy 
Miller";  but  it  could  not  well  have 
been.  It  is  an  early  memory,  never 
to   be  obliterated,   of  the  world   of 
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books.  To  the  same  scene  and  period 
belongs  my  first  literary  memory.  In 
the  salon  of  the  pension,  in  a  bonnet 
and  dress  of  the  'sixties,  and  carrying 
a  caricature  of  a  cotton  umbrella,  ap- 
peared the  lady  whom  we  knew  per- 
sonally as  Mrs.  Lippincott.  From  her 
own  writings  she  read  or  recited,  for 
to  a  former  generation  she  was  wide- 
ly known  under  her  pen  name  of 
"Grace  Greenwood". 

Perhaps  it  was  the  flavor  of  a  liter- 
ary atmosphere  given  to  the  pension 
by  "Grace  Greenwood's"  presence 
that  was  responsible  for  a  misde- 
meanor of  which  everyone  is  at  some 
time  guilty — the  childhood  essay  in 
authorship.  Or  perhaps  that  ram- 
bling screed  of  moving  armies  and 
the  clash  of  battle  was  bom  in  the 
fever  of  a  bitter  yet  justifiable  na- 
tional dislike,  which  has  never  abated, 
and  which  never  will.  There  were  in 
the  pension  two  Germans  of  perhaps 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  delighted — ^behind  doors  and 
when  no  one  grown  up  was  looking — 
in  cruelly  pinching  little  American 
boys.  For  long  years  after  I  saw 
their  faces  in  nightmares,  wreathed 
in  joyous  leer  at  the  spectacle  of  pain 
inflicted.  I  was  again  to  see  similar 
faces,  behind  the  German  battle-lines 
in  Belgium,  faces  of  officers  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  Wilhelm  the  Sec- 
ond, who  lined  railway  station  plat- 
forms to  watch  the  ghastly  return  of 
the  ckdmeurs,  and  to  mock  the  heart- 
rending cries  of  the  women:  "0, 
mon  pdre!  O,  mon  mari!  O,  mon 
fUsI    O,  mon  frdrel" 

Pour  la  revanche,  with  those  pinch- 
es still  tingling,  I  fliiHg  on  paper  into 
the  field  allied  armies  under  the  flags 
of  the  United  States,  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  the  French  Republic.  Glee- 
fully, and  of  course  under  my  own 
inspired    and    heroic    leadership,    I 


hurled  them  against  the  Junker-led 
hordes,  and  very  soon  the  haughty 
goose  step  changed  to  the  scamper 
of  disorganized  and  ignominious 
flight.  In  that  war  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  the  Union  Jack,  and  the 
Tricolor  went  right  on  to  Berlin,  and 
the  Thiergarten  echoed  with  the  de- 
lightful strains  of  "Yankee  Doodle". 
In  recalling  that  early  effort  I  real- 
ize that  it  was  a  fine  sense  of 
noblesse  oblige  that  moved  the  author 
to  permit  the  soldiers  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  to  join  in  the  dance. 
There  was  a  rhyme  of  those  years: 

Old  Boney  was  a  Frenchman,  a  soldier  brave 

and  true; 
But  Wellington  did  lick  him  on  the  field  of 

Waterloo. 
But  greater  still  and  braver  far,  and  tougher 

than  shoe  leather. 
Was  Washington,  the  man   who  could  have 

licked  them  both  together. 

Little  American  boys  in  Europe  were 
cautioned  to  use  that  rhyme  with 
discretion  lest  it  jar  upon  sensitive 
French  or  British  ears. 

There  came  a  day,  when  walking 
by  an  elder's  side  along  one  of  the 
boulevards,  a  stout,  short  old  gentle- 
man was  pointed  out  to  me.  He  was 
riding  on  the  impiriale  of  a  passing 
omnibus  and  he  carried  an  umbrella. 
"That",  said  my  mentor,  "is  Monsieur 
Victor  Hugo.  Remember  that  you 
have  seen  him,  for  he  is  a  very  great 
man."  Was  it  really  Victor  Hugo? 
Had  that  fugitive  glimpse  been  the 
glimpse  of  another  than  myself,  I 
should  probably  today  be  the  first  to 
be  frankly  and  uncharitably  sceptical. 
But  at  the  time  I  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  short,  stout  gentle- 
man with  the  umbrella,  who  was 
riding  on  the  impiriale  and  whose 
name  meant  so  little  to  me,  was  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  no  other.  Therefore  it 
would  be  treason  and  ingratitude  to 
harbor  for  a  moment  the  shadow  of 
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a  doubt.  Victor  Hugo.  Of  course  it 
was  Victor  Hugo!  Many  men  have 
written  literary  reminiscences  based 
on  less  substantial  personal  acquain- 
tance. 

A  few  years  later.  An  August 
day.  The  beach  of  the  Norman  town 
of  Etretat,  which  stretches  along  the 
sea  between  the  "Falaise  d'Aval"  and 
the  'Talaise  d'Amont".  At  the  morn- 
ing bathing  hour  the  eyes  of  all  who 
were  idling  about  on  the  sands,  were 
they  French  or  English  or  American, 
turned  in  the  direction  of  a  strongly 
built  man  with  an  air  of  aristocratic 
aloofness.  It  was  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant. Years  later  the  memory  was 
to  mean  much,  and  he  was  well  worth 


the  summer  morning  scrutiny,  for 
he  was  at  the  moment  in  the  full 
flood  of  his  strength,  his  creative 
powers,  and  his  fame.  Who  could 
then  foresee  what  the  future  was  so 
speedily  to  bring?  He  had  just  writ- 
ten "Le  Horla",  which  first  suggested 
the  gathering  shadows  of  the  mad- 
ness that  was  so  soon  to  blight  and 
extinguish  him. 

To  what  babbling  lengths  those 
memories  might  be  carried!  Ah,  my 
old  Europe!  I  shall  never  see  you 
again  as  I  saw  you  in  the  morning 
of  life.  But  in  musing  on  you,  and 
in  repeating  over  and  over  again  the 
name,  it  seems  as  if  the  air  were  full 
of  ballad  notes,  borne  out  of  long  ago. 


A  ROSE  AMONG  THE  ROSES 

BY  NANCY  BARR  MAVITY 

AROSE  among  the  roses, 
My  little  girl  lies  sleeping. 
Her  hand  like  a  new  bud  closes 
Over  a  sunbeam  creeping 

Between  her  fingers.    Around  her  the  butterflies  dip 
Their  wings  like  the  sails  of  a  fairy  ship. 


She  has  no  dreams  nor  hopes  nor  memories. 

Her  thoughts,  like  the  shadows  drifting 

Down  from  the  swaying,  shifting 

Leaves  of  the  cherry  trees 

Over  the  grass, 

Linger  a  while — and  pass. 

In  her  heart  no  wind  of  longing  stirs — 

Only  the  sun  and  the  air  and  the  earth  are  hers. 

A  rose  among  the  roses, 

My  little  girl  lies  sleeping. 
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How  to  Become  an 
Authority  on  Poetry 

MY  dear  Miss  Bannister,  there  is 
no  difSculty  about  it  whatever. 
I  know  Authorities  who  set  up  in  the 
Authority  business  without  half  your 
qualifications.  Weren't  you  let  loose 
with  a  B.  A.  six  years  ago?  Haven't 
you  written  a  dozen  or  so  respectable 
Ijrrics,  two  or  three  of  which  are  in- 
cluded in  several  of  our  threescore  and 
ten  Anthologies?  Isn't  your  name  one 
that  looks  well  in  print  and  falls  not 
unmelodiously  upon  the  ear?  Do  you 
not  possess  a  high  degree  of  fluency  in 
ink  and  speech,  something  of  a  gift 
for  pretty  and  apparently  significant 
phrases,  together  with  ambition,  in- 
dustry and  tact?  You  have  access  to 
more  than  one  good  library.  Then, 
what  hinders  you?  Hang  out  your 
shingle,  pose  as  an  Authority, — and 
you  are  one!  You  will  never  be  re- 
quired to  prove  it 

Being  an  Authority  is  ever  so  much 
easier  than  being  a  Poet.  Devote  your- 
self to  the  making  of  worthy  Poetry- 
it  being  taken  for  granted  that  you 
possess  the  necessary  creative  power 
— ^and  you  must  for  years  resign  many 
pleasures  and  comforts,  and  face 
cheerfully,  yet  without  heroics,  re- 
peated doubts  and  disappointments. 
Then,  even  if  after  those  years  of  sac- 
rifice you  should  win  appreciable  ma- 
terial success  through  your  Poetry, 
you  are  at  once  diclasai,  or  at  least  to 
be  regarded  as  an  object  of  grave 
suspicion.  All  Authorities  agree  on 
this  point.  The  painter,  or  the  sculp- 
tor, or  the  composer  of  music,  it  is 


true,  may  live,  or  even  acquire  wealth 
by  his  art  without  reproach, — ^but  not 
the  Poet,  who,  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  but  still  extant  tradition,  posi- 
tively ought  to  starve  unless  he  has 
other  means  of  support.  (Of  course, 
if  the  Poet  should  possess  an  inde- 
pendent income,  nobody  cares  how 
much  money  he  makes  by  his  Poetry, 
since  he  is  absolved  of  all  suspicion  of 
mercenary  motives.) 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  Author- 
ity on  Poetry,  by  criticizing,  lectur- 
ing, anthologizing,  and  like  uncreative 
pursuits  derives  a  good  income  from 
the  Poet's  work,  that  is  not  only 
proper  but  even  praiseworthy;  for 
every  Authority  will  tell  you  how 
much  every  other  Authority  has  altru- 
istically done  for  Poetry.  Nobody 
ever  comments  upon  how  much  Poetry 
has  done  for  the  Authorities.  Re- 
member this  when  you  become  an  Au- 
thority.   It  is  a  Basic  Principle. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  you  can  be- 
come an  Authority  just  as  soon  as  you 
wish  to  assert  yourself ;  yet  it  is  true 
that  not  all  Authorities  are  equally 
impressive.  You  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  gather  Impressiveness  as  a 
rolling  snowball  gathers  damp  snow.  I 
shall  now  briefly  outline  the  first  steps 
toward  Impressiveness. 

These  first  steps  you  will  take 
simultaneously  or  concurrently, — ^yes, 
"like  a  centipede",  as  you  so  justly 
interject.  Write  criticisms  or  reviews 
of  books  of  verse  for  the  newspapers. 
Publish  letters  eulogizing  individual 
Poets  or  discussing  anything  relating 
to  Poetry  on  all  possible  occasions. 
Become  personally  acquainted  with  as 
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many  working  Poets  as  you  can  (they 
are  mostly  easy  to  meet).  Become 
acquainted  with  the  already  impres- 
sive Authorities,  and  be  nice  to  them. 
Join  poetical  and  other  literary  organi- 
zations and  rise  to  official  dignity  in 
them;  this  will  give  you  Prestige. 
Also,  for  various  cogent  reasons,  you 
might  secure  an  assistant-professorial 
chair  in  the  department  of  literature 
of  some  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Meanwhile  give  "Readings  from  Our 
Newest  Poets",  "Talks  on  Poetry",  and 
the  like  before  all  the  groups  that  are 
willing  to  listen.  Thus,  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry, enterprise,  and  a  little  deco- 
rous wire-pulling,  you  will  make  rapid 
progress,  and  before  long  will  be  fre- 
quently presented  to  politely  applaud- 
ing circles  as,  "Miss  Medora  Bannis- 
ter, the  well-known  Authority,  who 
has  Done  So  Much  for  the  Cause  of 
American  Poetry". 

Here  is  Recognition  and  Approba- 
tion that  will  soon  influence  a  real  de- 
mand for  your  services  as  a  Critic  of 
Poetry.  In  this  capacity,  you  will 
doubtless  formulate  your  own  Canons 
of  Criticism  (if  any).  I  would  coun- 
sel you,  however,  that  as  a  Critic  of 
Poetry  it  is  best  and  safest  to  be  an 
Appreciator.  Poets  of  whom  you  dis- 
approve may  be  effectively  censured  by 
being  gently  ignored.  Silence  has  a 
potency  beyond  that  of  explicit  Con- 
demnation. While  adverse  criticism 
may  be  confuted,  there  is  no  answer 
to  Silence.  Then  there  is  always  a 
possibility  that  a  Poet  of  whom  you 
disapprove  may  score  a  pronounced 
success,  and  if  you  have  criticized  him 
adversely  you  may  be  embarrassed  by 
the  obvious  necessity  of  changing 
your  opinion.  This  dilemma  will  not 
present  itself  if  you  have  hitherto 
merely  ignored  his  existence.  You  are 
free  to  praise  him  extravagantly  as 
one  who  has  Just  Arrived.     In  this 


connection,  mark  that  it  is  again  a 
Basic  Principle  of  Criticism  always  to 
be  on  the  winning  side.  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star,  but  let  it  be  a  rising 
star. 

Yet  another  Basic  Principle  of  Crit- 
icism is  that  a  Foreign  Poet,  espe- 
cially a  Visiting  Foreign  Poet,  no 
matter  how  little  he  may  be  esteemed 
in  his  own  country,  is  always  to  be 
revered  as  a  Great  Original  Genius, 
and  you  are  to  be  found  in  his  train 
among  the  foremost  of  his  adulators. 
This  Traditional  Basic  Principle,  dat- 
ing back  as  it  does  to  the  earliest  co- 
lonial days,  is  Fundamentally  Ameri- 
can. Its  obsequious  observance  has 
contributed  no  little  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Americans,  especially  Ameri- 
can Poets,  are  held  in  other  lands,  and 
is  therefore  essential  to  furthering  the 
great  work  to  which  you  are  altruisti- 
cally devoted, — the  work  of  Doing  So 
Much  for  American  Poetry. 

A  few  more  Basic  Principles  of 
Criticism  will  be  expressed  or  implied 
in  my  remarks  upon  the  Art  of  An- 
thologizing. Now  is  the  time  to  in- 
augurate what  I  may  be  permitted  to 
designate  as  "a  stunt".  You  will,  for 
example,  induce  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper with  literary  proclivities,  or  of 
a  magazine  of  eclectic  tendencies,  to 
establish  in  his  publication  a  depart- 
ment in  which  you  will  periodically 
present — ^always  Authoritatively  and 
with  a  critical  summary  of  current 
magazine  verse — "The  Best  Three 
Poems  of  the  Month".  A  stunt  of  this 
nature  is  admirable  for  self -advertis- 
ing, for  it  has  a  real  news  value,  and 
is  always  taken  seriously. 

I  know  as  well  as  you  that  it  is  al- 
most always  impossible  to  determine 
which  of  fifty  respectable  bits  of  verse 
printed  in  the  course  of  a  month  is 
actually  "the  best".  But  the  news- 
papers will  gladly  give  countenance  to 
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your  pronouncements,  as  literary  news 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  The 
pablicity  departments  of  the  maga- 
sines  in  which  the  "best  poems"  were 
printed  will  eagerly  quote  the  deci- 
sions of  Miss  Medora  Bannister,  the 
acknowledged  Authority  on  American 
Poetry,  in  proof  of  the  preeminently 
high  quality  of  the  verse  appearing  in 
•The  Stylus"  or  "The  Epoch".  And 
even  that  part  of  the  reading  public 
which  has  no  especial  love  of  Poetry 
for  its  own  sweet  sake,  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  cheer  Poetry  as  a 
sporting  event. 

Here  come  the  Poems  down  the 
stretch,  the  half-dozen  leaders  well 
bunched,  the  field  stringing  out  be- 
hind! Aha!  the  mauve-tinted  love 
Ijrric  "Moon  Magic"  wins  by  a  nose, 
with  the  drab  block  of  free-verse 
"Hester  Street"  second,  and  the  dark- 
blue  as-one-who  sonnet  "Persephone" 
a  bad  third!  Let  no  involuntary  com- 
petitor in  this  race  be  so  unsportsman- 
like as  to  question  the  decision  of  the 
self-constituted  judge,  starter,  referee, 
and  clerk  of  the  course;  and  let  no 
Poet  protest  that  the  entries  from  his 
stable  were  arbitrarily  barred  before 
the  start! 

Next  you  will  select  a  publisher  for 
your  Critical  Anthology,  preferably  a 
publisher  who  has  many  books  of 
poetry  on  his  list.  Your  compilation 
will,  of  course,  consist  of  selections  of 
the  "New  Poetry",  whatever  you  may 
consider  that  to  be,  and  we  will  call  it 
"Morning  Stars  of  Song".  This  enter- 
prise should  be  highly  advantageous 
to  you.  Altruistic  Authorities  who 
have  Done  a  Great  Deal  for  Poetry 
have  been  known  to  draw,  in  annual 
royalties  on  such  compilations, — ^well, 
the  amount  is  a  trade  secret ;  but  few 
indeed  are  the  Anthologized  Poets 
who  may  hope  to  gain  anjrthing  like 
as  much  from  their  volumes  that  have 


freely  contributed  to  the  pleasing  re- 
sult! But  Poets  must  not  be  mercenary. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  sacrifices  and 
inconveniences  inseparable  from  Al- 
truism. Unless  you  are  now  able  to 
afford  a  secretary.  Anthologizing  will 
entail  considerable  manual  labor  on 
your  part.  There  are  so  many  books 
to  be  gathered  together,  so  many  let- 
ters to  be  written  to  publishers  and 
Poets  for  permission  to  use  copy- 
righted material!  Because  of  the 
eager,  hopeful  nature  of  Poets,  by  the 
way,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  required 
permission  is  refused. 

Poets,  almost  without  exception,  are 
extremely  anxious  to  be  included  in 
Anthologies.  Whether  this  anxiety  is 
mainly  due  to  their  avidness  of  the 
implied  laudation,  their  wish  to  be 
Among  Those  Present,  or  a  tenuovj 
hope  that  the  presentation  of  small 
samples  of  their  workmanship  in  the 
huge  display  rooms  of  your  Anthology 
will  promote  the  sale  of  their  own 
books,  and  whether  or  not  being  An- 
thologized is,  in  fact,  of  the  slightest 
advantage  to  them,  we  need  not  dis' 
cuss;  enough  that  their  eagerness  to 
be  Anthologized  is  of  great  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  altruistic  Antholo- 
gizer. 

In  the  preface  to  your  Anthology 
you  will  pay  warm  tribute  to  your 
fellow  Authorities  and  Critics,  and 
selected  editors,  acknowledging  Ho^ 
Much  They  Have  Done  for  Poetry.  As 
to  the  body  of  the  contents,  you  will 
be  careful  to  include  poems  from  the 
books  on  your  publisher's  list,  poems 
by  your  fellow  Authorities  and  Critics, 
and  poems  by  all  poetical  editors  and 
journalists  whom  you  may  deem  com- 
pellingly  influential.  You  will  include 
poems  by  those  whose  work  was  simi- 
larly honored  by  other  contemporary 
Anthologists,  for  Authorities  should 
hang  together. 
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You  should  rigorously  exclude  any 
Poet  who  has,  in  his  work,  manifested 
in  any  marked  degree  the  damning 
quality  of  humor,  unless  he  has  al- 
ready been  properly  certified  by  some 
preceding  Authority.  In  fact,  the  work 
of  the  Poet  possessing  the  fatal 
quality  before  mentioned,  need  not 
even  be  read.  Humor,  not  properly 
certified  and  licensed,  or  Foreign  in 
origin,  is  low.  Besides,  those  tainted 
with  humor  have  even  been  known  to 
scoff  at  Authority!  and  naturally,  all 
rebels  against  the  authority  of  Au- 
thorities are,  ipso  facto,  consigned  to 
outer  darkness.  Poets  exhibiting  dan-^ 
gerous  versatility  are  likewise  to  be 
banned,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
group  them  in  "Schools",  to  find  for 
them  pigeon-holes  in  which  they  may 
reasonably  be  depended  upon  to  stay 
put,  and  Classification  is  the  Soul  of 
Anthologizing.  Putting  Poets  into 
their  proper  pigeon-holes,  straight- 
jackets,  or  Schools  is  the  Anthologist's 
favorite  sport,  and  one  in  which  he 
may  exhibit  real  ingenuity. 

In  your  Anthology  be  sure  to  reveal 
your  discovery  of  some  new  School,  let 
us  say  the  "Putrescent  School",  and 
analyze  its  characteristics  with  grave 
enthusiasm.  The  queerer  it  happens 
to  be,  the  better;  for  there  is  much 
more  to  be  said  about  a  man  walking 
on  all  fours  than  a  man  walking  up- 
right, and  the  best  Art,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  Authority,  is  necessarily 
that  which  can  be  most  talked  about. 

Many  Critical  Anthologists  in  their 
opening  chapters  instruct  their  ig- 
norant readers  as  to  "How  Poetry 
Should  Be  Read",  or  sometimes  "How 
Poetry  Should  Be  Approached".  Hav- 
ing been  early  inured  to  the  rougher 
sports,  I  confess  that  I  am  myself  ac- 
customed to  approach  all  Poetry  in- 
trepidly, though  unarmed.  Possibly, 
however,  an  elusive  lyric  should  be 


approached  softly  and  stealthily  from 
the  rearward,  in  order  that  salt  may 
be  put  upon  its  tail;  and  again  pos- 
sibly, Pegasus  being,  as  Bellerophon 
discovered,  a  restive  beast,  disposed 
to  lash  out  with  his  hoofs,  it  may  be 
best  to  approach  him  from  in  front, 
smiling  benignly,  with  a  measure  of 
oats  displayed  and  the  bridle  concealed 
behind  the  back.  But  this  is  one  of 
many  matters  that  you,  as  an  Author- 
ity, must  decide  for  yourself  and  your 
clientele. 

Should  you  have  attained  to  profes- 
sorial rank  in  some  college,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  already 
made,  do  not  neglect  to  devote  a  sec- 
tion to  verse,  no  matter  how  callow, 
written  by  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates of  the  institution  to  which  you 
are  attached,  using  some  such  chapter 
head  as  "Swarthmore  Songsters", 
"Poets  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons",  or  "Min- 
nesingers of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology".  This  will  insure 
the  adoption  of  your  volume  for  use 
in  the  college  as  a  text-book  and  work 
of  reference,  and  will  otherwise  con- 
siderably increase  its  sale. 

The  inevitable  success  of  your  Criti- 
cal Anthology  leaves  you  impregnably 
intrenched  as  an  Authority,  with  all 
the  advantages,  opportunities,  and 
perquisites  unto  that  altruistic  posi- 
tion appertaining.  You  are  in  demand 
as  a  judge  in  Poetry  Prize  Contests 
and  as  a  speaker  at  literary  dinners. 
Editors  smile  upon  you,  the  lecture 
platform  yawns  for  you.  Poets  bow 
down  before  you,  and  other  Authori- 
ties treat  you  with  a  guarded  respect. 

To  crown  your  career,  you  may  now 
altruistically  start  a  Poetry  Magazine, 
especially  if  you  can  secure  an  endow- 
ment for  that  laudable  purpose.  A 
sufiicient  endowment  will  enable  you 
to  offer  payment  for  the  choicest  of 
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the  contributions  that  will  pour  in 
upon  your  little  periodical  If  the  en- 
dowment is  ample,  you  may,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  submission  of  really 
marketable  verse,  even  offer  a  bonus 
for  that  Poem  which  you  or  your  co- 
adjutors shall  pronounce  the  best  pub- 
li^ed  by  you  within  a  given  time.  It 
is  customary  to  call  such  bonuses 
"Prizes". 

Yet  should  the  funds  at  your  dis- 
posal be  too  limited  for  such  munifi- 
cence, you  need  never,  while  ink  holds 
out  to  run,  suffer  for  lack  of  Poems  to 
print  But  whether  or  not  you  pay 
your  contributors  in  money,  you  must 
never,  never  fail  to  pay  them  with 
laudation  and  minor  publicity  in  the 
form  of  biographical  paragraphs  and 
commendatory  reviews  of  their  col- 
lected verse.  This  course  is  sure  to  re- 
dound to  your  credit.  You  thus  be- 
come the  patron  and  advocate  of  all 
your  contributors;  and  when  some 
one  of  your  young  prot§g§s,  through 
his  own  genius,  toil,  and  sacrifice, 
proves  his  worth  and  wins  recognition 
in  a  larger  field,  there  is  another  plume 
in  your  cap  of  Authority !  You  are  the 
altruistic  discoverer  of  the  New  Poet. 
It  was  you  that  befriended  the  un- 
known and  gave  him  your  august  ap- 
probation. You  have,  in  fact,  "made 
him";  and. he  and  all  Poetry  lovers 
owe  you  a  debt  of  undying  grati- 
tude! 

So,  my  dear  Miss  Bannister,  I  think 
that  from  this  casual  outline  you  will 
see  that  the  path  to  the  throne  of 
Authority  in  Poetry  may  be  easy  and 
pleasant  for  one  as  gifted  as  yourself. 
,  Moreover,  as  I  need  hardly  say  to  one 
of  your  discernment,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  parallel  methods  it  is  quite 
possible  to  become  an  Authority  in 
any  other  province  of  the  great  Re- 
public of  Letters. 

— ^ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 
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People  DonH  Know 
They  Want  Books 

PEOPLE  don't  know  they  want 
books"; — ^I  stubbed  my  mind,  as 
it  were,  the  other  day  on  this  appar- 
ently simple  statement  on  page  nine  of 
Christopher  Morley's  sprightly  fan- 
tasia 'The  Haunted  Bookshop";  and 
have  since  not  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
calm  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  makers  and  dispensers  of  books. 

The  formulation  in  six  words  of  the 
basic  trouble  of  the  whole  great  busi- 
ness of  publishing  and  bookselling 
seems  to  have  attracted  not  so  much 
attention  as  a  pimple  on  the  neck  of 
the  most  foolish  of  our  popular  novel- 
ists would  have  excited.  Even  the 
author  of  it,  I  judge,  stumbled  on  it 
without  realizing  what  he  had  discov- 
ered. I  have  a  mental  picture  of  Mr. 
Morley  as  he  slipped  the  phrase  from 
his  facile  pen.  I  see  him  seated  at  the 
writing  table  in  his  rathskeller-library, 
up  to  his  knees  in  books,  with  a  keg  of 
shandygaff  and  a  large  pewter  pot  at 
his  elbow,  smiling  happily  through  the 
blue  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  billowing 
up  from  a  pipe  the  size  of  a  tumbler, 
as  he  all  unwittingly  explained  what  is 
wrong  with  the  book  business  of  the 
world. 

It  must  have  been  unwittingly  that 
he  did  it;  for  if  he  had  realized  the 
profound  importance  of  that  little  sen- 
tence, surely  he  would  fittingly  have 
celebrated  its  birth — run  through  the 
streets  after  the  manner  of  Airchi- 
medes  when  he  discovered  the  princi- 
ple of  specific  gravity,  shouting 
"Eureka!  Eureka!"—,  had  the  bells 
of  Philadelphia  rung  in  joyous  peal, 
or  at  any  rate  have  turned  flip-fiaps  on 
the  dining-room  carpet. 

But  nothing,  so  far  as  one  can  dis- 
cover, occurred  to  mark  the  occasion  of 
the  solution  of  a  mystery  as  old  as 
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printing  and  as  troublesome  as  a  mos- 
quito-swamp. 

**Why  don't  people  buy  books?"  ask 
the  publishers. 

"They  don't  know  they  want  them", 
answers  Mr.  Morley,  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration.    There  it  is  in  a  nutshell! 

Everyone  who  has  been  in  touch  for 
even  a  year  or  so  with  the  business 
(or  is  it  a  profession?)  of  publishing 
must  have  become  conscious,  more  or 
less  dimly,  that  something  fundamen- 
tal was  the  matter  with  it.  So  many 
books  made  that  never  reach  the 
reader's  hands,  and — ^alas — so  many, 
many  thousands  of  copies  of  them 
printed  and  lying  stacked  up  in  the 
stockrooms,  collecting  dust  and  rent- 
charges  against  the  day  of  judgment. 
Yet  each  of  these  dismal  never-wases 
must  have  been  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  by  a  publisher 
who  thought  he  saw  a  mission  of  use- 
fulness or  amusement  for  it,  or  at  any 
rate  scented  some  possibility  of  com- 
mercial success  thereby, — for  publish- 
ing a  book  means  investing  many  good 
real  dollars  in  composition,  presswork, 
paper  and  binding,  publicity,  and  so 
forth. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  for 
the  first  time  realized  actually  and 
concretely  what  Mr.  Morley  put  so 
easily  and  casually  into  words:  that 
people  really  don't  know  they  want 
books.  My  illumination  came  about  in 
this  wise:  a  certain  man  I  know  mod- 
erately well  lived — or  at  any  rate 
existed — in  a  New  York  suburban  city 
— say  Elberon,  New  Jersey.  (It  was 
not  there,  as  matter  of  fact, — ^but  not 
a  hundred  miles  away.)  And  the  dei- 
ties of  the  locality  sent  happenings 
upon  him  which  made  it  seem  that  a 
return  to  the  wicked  city  might  not  be 
inexpedient  So  he  wisely  decided  to 
move* 

But  even  as  an  exodus  from  a  New 


York  apartment  into  a  countryside 
house  reveals  emptinesses  and  voids, 
so  a  return  from  a  house  and  garden 
to  a  city  flat  causes  a  plethora  and  con- 
gestion among  the  domestic  gods ;  and 
our  householder  saw  that  there  were 
many  things  to  be  got  rid  of.  There- 
fore, in  all  the  local  organs  he  caused 
to  be  inserted  seductive  advertise- 
ments revealing  to  the  public  that  at 
such  a  house  there  were  for  sale  this, 
that,  and  the  other  treasures  of  do- 
mestic convenience,  to  be  had  as  rare 
bargains;  and  he  sat  down,  trusting 
in  the  vaunted  power  of  the  press,  to 
await  his  prospective  victims. 

Being  of  a  bookish  habit,  he  had 
laid  aside  among  other  things  for  dis- 
posal, cunningly  displayed  in  polished 
bookcases,  some  five  hundred  volumes 
of  assorted  literature,  culled  from  his 
overfiowing  shelves.  Folk  came,  in 
twos  and  threes  by  day  and  night,  and 
bought  things — bought  the  man's 
piano,  his  sideboard,  his  odd  chairs 
and  tables,  his  garden  implements,  his 
ash-cans,  his  spare  bed,  his  fiower-pots, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  buy  even 
what  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
selling.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
that  they  would  not  buy,  indeed,  ex- 
cept— except  the  books. 

Not  only  did  no  one  offer  to  pur- 
chase so  much  as  a  single  volume,  but 
when  he  drew  anyone  who  had  paid 
real  money  for  unnecessary  furniture 
by  the  lapel  of  the  coat  or  by  honeyed 
words  to  a  vantage  place,  whence  could 
be  seen  the  blues  and  reds  and  greys 
and  greens  and  gold  of  the  book-backs 
shining  cheerfully  in  their  shelves,  and 
pointed  out  what  an  opportunity  was 
here  to  begin  a  library  or  endow  a 
friend,  the  intended  purchaser  would 
murmur  vaguely — "Books — oh,  I  don't 
want  any  books",  or  would  whistle  or 
look  abstractedly  out  of  the  window, 
or  maybe  merely  snort  and  walk  away. 
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Driven  to  desperation,  the  surprised 
householder,  to  one  fairly  intelligent- 
looking  human  being  who  had  bought 
liberally  of  other  odds  and  ends,  of- 
fered to  give  one  of  the  bookcases  and 
its  contents  complete,  but  the  bene- 
ficiary to-be  ducked  the  benefaction 
with  the  obviously  untrue  statement 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  put  it.  "Be- 
sides", added  he  ingenuously,  "I 
shouldn't  have  time  to  read  them." 

The  only  soul  who  revealed  the 
faintest  interest  in  the  word  books 
was  a  cherry-cheeked  young  dentist 
(all  honor  to  the  tooth-wreckers!) 
who  clamored  for  "fine  sets",  explain- 
ing that  he  had  bought  a  "fine  book- 
case" and  wanted  something  "good" 
to  put  in  it — ^just  filling,  in  fact,  as 
was  natural  to  one  of  his  profession. 
Whereupon  the  householder  arose  in 
his  wrath  and  turned  over  the  five 
hundred  volumes  to  the  local  library 
at  less  than  the  value  of  the  paper  in 
the  books. 

Now  the  point  is  that  these  books 
were  not  trash.  True,  there  were 
among  them  some  volumes  of  prosy 
twaddle,  some  of  mouthy  posturings, 
some  hard-boiled  classics  in  small 
print;  but  on  the  whole  the  books 
were  sound  everyday  stuflf  in  fiction, 
verse,  sociology,  literature,  and  gen- 
eral reading — all  clothbound  and  in 
good  order;  yet  nobody  knew  or  even 
suspected  that  he  wanted  them. 

Yes — ^you  have  guessed  it— I  was 
the  householder;  and  that  is  how  I 
learned  in  much  anguish  and  sorrow- 
ful astonishment  exactly  what  was  re- 
vealed to  Mr.  Morley  so  easily  in  his 
pipe-dream.  And  now  I  am  wondering 
what  the  publishers  and  the  book- 
sellers are  going  to  do  to  get  the  public 
to  realize  that  they  want  books.  Here 
is  the  inspiration  for  a  new  crusade,  a 
new  exploration :  not  to  sell  books,  but 
to  make  a  hundred  million,  more  or 


less,  of  ordinary  human  beings  realize 
that  they  want  books. 

— MOREBY  ACKLOM 

A  Message  from 
Mr.  Barr  Leecom 

WHENEVER  anyone  wants  to 
resurrect  a  mouldy,  fly-blown 
fad  nowadays,  and  get  a  lot  of  free 
advertising  for  it,  and  give  it  a  sort  of 
respectability,  he  hooks  it  onto  the 
late  tremendous  war  and  claims  the 
war  has  given  it  new  impetus  and 
fresh  meaning  and  placed  it  in  a 
new  and  surprising  light,  whether  it 
be  ping-pong  or  phrenology. 

Of  late  there  have  been  vast  masses 
of  "incontestable  proofs"  that  the 
dead  speak  to  us  from  the  "other 
shore".  One  man  suggests  that  there 
must  be  something  in  spirit  communi- 
cations, because  when  a  psychic  is 
busy  on  the  job  something  pokes  out 
of  her  diaphragm  like  a  spirit-ele- 
phant's trunk  and  rings  bells.  To 
prove  it  he  refers  to  a  book,  printed  in 
French  many  years  ago,  that  has  pic- 
tures in  it.  He  says  the  book  says 
someone  once  caught  a  piece  of  this 
psychic  efiluvium  in  a  box,  and  when 
the  box  was  opened — lo! — there  were 
several  drops  of  water  in  it! 

If  I  am  going  to  be  "bunked"  I  pre- 
fer to  have  the  job  done  in  clean,  high- 
class  style,  without  psychic  effluvium 
proof  or  any  other  kind  of  proof.  I 
like  much  better  the  naive  narrative 
of  the  lady  who  has  recently  aroused 
no  little  attention  by  the  communica- 
tions she  has  received  from  spirit- 
land.  She  used  a  ouija  board  until 
she  decided  that  that  was  an  unnec- 
essary complication,  after  which  she 
held  the  pencil  in  her  own  hand  and 
just  let  it  write! 

I  always  knew  this  spirit-communi- 
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cation  business  would  eventually  reach 
a  point  where  it  was  safe,  sane  and 
practicable.  From  the  time  when  the 
spirits  rapped  falteringly  "rap!"  for 
"Yes"  and  "rap!  rap!"  for  "No"— or 
the  other  way  around — ^to  the  day 
when  the  medium  was  able  to  hold  the 
pencil  herself  and  write  full  tilt, 
things  have  progressed.  I  have  al- 
ways been  too  busy  supporting  my 
family  to  take  time  to  take  dictation 
by  the  "rap!  rap"  method  from  those 
on  the  sixth  plane  of  the  Thirteenth 
Spiritual  Congressional  District,  but 
now  that  I  can  hold  the  pencil  myself 
I  am  prepared  to  give  any  anxious  in- 
quirer the  latest  news  from  the  far 
shore  at  my  regular  fiction  rates. 

My  correspondent  in  spirit-land  is 
a  gentleman  known  as  John  Barr  Lice- 
com,  and  I  receive  all  communications 
with  a  yellow  lead  pencil  on  the  earth- 
ly, or  unpsychic,  end  of  which  is  a 
nubbin  of  red  rubber  with  which  I 
promptly  erase  anything  that  is  too 
silly  to  use.  Sometimes  John  Barr 
Leecom  delights  in  being  merely  play- 
ful, as  when  I  asked  him,  a  few  nights 
ago,  what  Marcus  Aurelius  and  others 
"over  there"  thought  of  the  League  of 
Nations.    He  wrote: 

"Potatoes  are  ripe  in  the  gardens  of 
Tilgath.  Seventy-three.  Strong  odor 
of  boiled  onions.  Blue  overalls.  Sam 
says — Sam  says — Mary  had  a  little 
lamb.  Lamb.  Lamb.  Now  is  the 
time  for  all  good  men — Peanuts." 

Usually  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
preserve  such  messages  as  this,  al- 
though I  believe  it  has  usually  been 
the  custom  to  keep  them  and  print 
them  in  books,  with  explanations  of 
their  meaning.  That  was  well  enough 
when  one  had  to  use  a  ouija  board  or 
other  complicated  arrangement,  but 
since  the  new  era — ^as  I  may  call  it — 
began  I  preserve  only  those  communi- 
cations that  are  clear-cut  and  full  of 


meaning.  Last  night,  for  example,  I 
received  one  of  the  most  important 
messages  I  have  yet  received  from 
John  Barr  Leecom.  The  question  I 
had  asked  him  was: 

"What  of  the  future  of  the  human 
race  and  the  Prohibition  party?" 

"I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that",  he 
replied.  "You  must  get  together  over 
there,  and  unite  in  a  conmion  impulse 
or  you  will  be  disunited  and  not  act- 
ing in  common.  We  are  planning  over 
here  but  you  must  help  us.  You  must 
cooperate  and  join  your  forces,  and 
all  work  for  the  same  end." 

"What  end?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  unimportant.  The  im- 
portant matter  is  that  you  unite  for  a 
common  result.  Green  silk  stockings 
will  do.  Unite  for  green  silk  stock- 
ings, or  high  hats  made  of  red  flannel. 
We  are  working,  but  you  must  help  us. 
You  must  send  missionaries  to  Pata- 
gonia to  unite  Patagonians  for  high 
hats  made  of  red  flannel." 

For  a  minute  or  two  I  thought  that 
was  the  end  of  his  message,  for  he 
said  nothing;  but  my  pencil  began  to 
write  again. 

"If  you  can't  get  red  flannel",  he 
wrote,  "blue  denim  will  do.  You  can 
get  it  at  Munson  and  Gregory's  for 
eighteen  cents  a  yard,  but  not  the  best 
quality.  They  also  have  a  good  stock 
of  shirtwaists  now,  but  you  had  better 
make  your  selections  before  the  stock 
is  all  picked  over.  Try  not  to  go  Fri- 
day, because  that  is  their  bargain  day 
and  the  crowd  is  enormous." 

"If  what  is  desired  is  unity  of  ac- 
tion", I  asked,  "would  it  not  be  better 
to  go  on  Friday,  with  the  others?" 

"You  don't  understand",  he  wrote. 
"I  said  red  flannel.  If  a  few  on  earth 
get  together  and  think  red  flannel  we 
will  unite  and  think  red  flannel  too. 
Even  if  it  is  midsummer.  Personally, 
I  prefer  something  lighter  in  weight 
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next  the  skin  but  unity  of  purpose  is 
the  main  thing,  and  they  don't  itch 
after  the  first  few  days.  Sometimes 
one  can  reach  the  spot  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  with  a  long-handled  kitch- 
en spoon.  Stick  it  in  at  the  collar, 
convex  side  out,  and  push  it  up  and 


down.  It  is  grateful  and  comforting. 
If  an  entire  community  unites  we  can 
help  you  better.  The  bisons  used  to 
rub  against  the  telegraph  poles.'' 

I  do  love  books  of  spirit  communi- 
cations ! 

—ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 


A  CANTER  THROUGH  THE  FIELD  OF  FICTION 

BY  CONSTANCE  MURRAY  GREENE 


WE  who  have  heard  so  much 
about  the  high  imaginative  and 
spiritual  plane  to  which  the  world 
would  be  uplifted  by  the  war  may  be 
forgiven  a  feeling  of  mistrust  upon 
opening  the  month's  packet  of  fiction 
and  finding  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
novels  dominated  by  the  commercial 
idea.  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
literature  is  getting  down  to  business, 
it  would  seem,  and  it  is  a  regrettable 
fact,  for  this  reason  if  no  other,  that 
few  book  reviewers  are  business  men. 
We  are,  most  of  us,  incapable  of  en- 
joying a  novel  which  reads  like  a 
Sears  and  Roebuck  catalogue,  and  be- 
cause we  have  had  so  many  of  them 
to  read  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  has  grown  up  a  steadily  in- 
creasing murmur  among  the  union. 
Everybody,  including  the  worm-gath- 
erers, has  struck;  and  though  our 
strike  may  be  slow  in  taking  form  it 
will  come.  We  may  be  the  ones  who 
put  the  worm  in  bookworm  but  even 
we  will  turn — and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  De  Morgan,  Sackville  West,  Sam- 
uel Merwin,  and  a  few  others,  we 
would  have  turned  this  month. 

Is  there  anything  particularly  up- 
lifting, for  instance,  in  imagining  a 
novelist  leaping  from  bed  and  jotting 
down  on  the  Thackerian  pad  the  valu- 


able fact  that  two  million  tusks  con- 
cealed in  the  heart  of  Africa  and 
ferreted  out  by  a  band  of  trusty 
friends,  will  suffice  to  make  a  best 
seller?  Not  for  anyone  except  the 
novelist,  we  should  say.  The  only 
sign  of  uplift  about  most  of  the 
books  in  hand  is  a  decided  atmosphere 
of  cleanliness,  and  if  that  has  to  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  almost 
everything  else,  give  us  the  good  old, 
black-hearted  novels  of  last  winter. 

It  is  fitting,  having  inveighed 
against  commercial  novels,  that  we 
should  begin  by  laying  some  before 
you.  There  must  be  literary  labora- 
tories where  such  stories  as  "Silver 
and  Gold",  "The  Ivory  Trail",  and 
"The  Man  Who  Discovered  Himself" 
are  compounded.  They  are  composed 
of  adventure  and  romance  in  varying 
proportions  and  ought  to  be  power- 
fully popular  in  mining  camps.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  them  at  this 
.  time  except  their  profusion.  Talbot 
Mundy,  he  of  the  two  million  tusks, 
gives  an  example  in  "The  Ivory 
Trail"  of  how  well  this  sort  of  story 
can  live  without  love.  Four  men 
determine  to  discover  Tippoo  Tib's 
hoard  of  ivory.  Despite  the  onslaught 
of  wild  beasts,  cannibals,  and  the 
English    and    German    governments, 
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they  trail  the  hoard  from  Zanzibar  to 
Uganda,  and  not  one  is  eaten  alive  or 
burned  alive  or  buried  alive  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  permanently  un- 
pleasant. Mr.  Mundy  has  made  no 
pretense  of  writing  anything  but 
sixty-horse-power  adventure,  and  his 
book  should  deceive  none  and  please 
many.  It  abounds  in  African  conver- 
sation and  has  an  original  poem  for 
every  chapter. 

"Silver  and  Gold"  tells  on  its 
jacket  just  what  it  is — ^a  story  of  love 
and  luck  in  a  western  mining  camp.  Its 
author,  Dane  Coolidge,  has  written 
enough  western  thrillers  (including 
"The  Fighting  Fool")  to  know  how 
to  blend  his  ingredients  very  well; 
but  "Silver  and  Gold"  is  in  no  way  so 
pretentious  an  undertaking  as  "The 
Man  Who  Discovered  Himself",  by 
Willis  George  Emerson,  which  com- 
bines with  the  usual  breeziness  of  the 
wide  West  (formerly  known  as 
"wild")  three  romances  and  one  cen- 
tral character  study  of  a  man  who, 
through  lack  of  health  and  moral 
stamina,  takes  to  cobbling  as  a  means 
of  supporting  his  family.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  is  able  to  support  a 
hard-hearted  and  leisure-loving  wife 
and  one  or  two  budding  society 
daughters  in  elegant  fashion  on  the 
proceeds  of  his  drudgery.  Not  at  all. 
Finally,  however,  the  poor  man's 
health  breaks  down — whereas  before 
it  merely  crumbled — over  his  cob- 
bling. Taking  ten  dollars  of  the 
$913.10  which  he  saved  at  the  rate  of 
a  dime  a  day,  he  drags  the  bundle  of 
skin  and  bones  that  is  himself 
(ninety-one  pounds)  to  the  desert 
for  change  of  air. 

Four  years  move  on  and  we  see 
Marsh  a  changed  man — ^weighing 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  and  in 
possession  of  a  tremendous  fortune — 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of 


law.  .  .  .  "Within  a  very  few  weeks 
after  his  admission  to  legal  practice 
he  had  fully  established  his  reputation 
as  a  lawyer — indeed  he  had  leaped 
into  the  position  of  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  at  the  Phoenix 
bar."  All  of  which  goes  to  show  what 
a  few  years  can  be  made  to  accomplish 
in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  novelist. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  Marsh's  wife 
that  she  failed  to  recognize  the  con- 
quering hero  who  within  a  few  days 
after  his  triumphal  entry  to  the  bar, 
was  made  governor  of  Arizona,  and 
that  she  began  telling  him  what  a 
terrible  man  her  husband  had  been. 
But  it  saved  him  from  her  toils  and 
he  is  the  one  nearest  our  hearts. 

Such  titles  as  "The  Taker"  and 
"The  Groper"  are  very  fashionable 
this  season.  Their  terseness  gives  a 
key  to  their  character,  which  is  hard 
and  real  and  muggy.  "The  Taker"  by 
Daniel  Carson  Groodman,  the  author 
of  "Unclothed"  and  "Hagar  Revelly", 
is,  as  one  of  the  most  distasteful 
novels  of  the  year,  being  widely  read. 
It  has  the  flavor  of  old,  old  cheese  and 
a  certain  fascination  of  style  apart 
from  lower  considerations.  Leonard 
Vernon,  the  hero,  has  been  called  the 
Bluebeard  of  modern  fiction  and  jus- 
tifiably so.  His  utter  selfishness  and 
discontent  go  hand  and  hand  with  an 
alarming  ruthlessness  where  wives 
are  concerned,  and  his  sensual  crav- 
ings and  dissatisfactions  are  pictured 
in  a  manner  to  kindle  the  hearts  of 
seekers  after  Truth. 

"The  Groper",  a  first  novel  by  Henry 
G.  Aikman,  starts  out  in  the  good  old 
style  with  the  hero  in  early  manhood 
groping  for  a  business  footing;  and 
as  the  story  proceeds,  it  gathers 
about  four  businesses  and  as  many 
love  affairs  under  its  wing.  The  tale 
is  more  noteworthy  as  a  discussion  of 
real  estate,  the  automobile  industry, 
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and  the  dry  goods  business  than  it  is 
as  a  novel 

Slipping  from  under  the  leash  of 
business  for  a  time,  it  is  refreshing 
to  deal  with  such  works  as  "Heritage" 
and  ''Sylvia  and  Michael".  Compton 
Mackenzie  says  in  his  prefatory  note 
that  "Sylvia  and  Michael"  is  really 
Book  Three  of  "Sylvia  Scarlett",  but 
he  has  made  no  attempt  to  reset 
or  introduce  that  story.  Those  who 
have  read  the  first  book  will  not  feel 
the  hiatus,  but  others  may  experience 
difficulty  in  quick  apprehension  of  the 
early  situations  here.  The  story  takes 
Sylvia  to  Russia  where  she  becomes  a 
cabaret  singer,  is  worked  and  insulted 
into  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  and 
wakes  from  delirium  to  a  world  at 
war.  Mr.  Mackenzie  produces  some 
excellent  atmosphere  here  and  the 
pension  keeper,  M^re  Gontran,  dena- 
tionalized Englishwoman,  spiritualist 
and  cat  fancier,  is  delightfully  inter- 
esting, even  unique.  We  are  espe- 
cially enamored,  in  the  author's  de- 
scription, of  the  "cats  whose  tails, 
upright  with  an  expectation  of  food, 
could  dimly  be  seen  waving  in  the 
shadows  like  seaweed". 

Work  failing  in  Petrograd,  Sylvia 
travels  about  Russia,  runs  into  a  bom- 
bardment and,  finally,  Queenie  Wal- 
ters, alias  Concetta,  whom  readers  of 
"Sylvia  Scarlett"  will  recall  as  having 
eloped  with  a  modern  Svengali,  by 
name  Zozo.  In  due  course,  Zozo  drags 
Queenie  away  to  a  life  of  sin,  and 
Sylvia  is  free  to  pursue  her  way 
through  Bulgaria  and  its  comitadji  to 
Nish,  where  she  eventually  meets 
Michael  Fane  and  his  sister,  coming 
from  Belgrade  in  the  ruck  of  the  Ser- 
bian disaster.  Michael  is  sick  with 
typhus  and  is  left  in  Nish  with  Sylvia 
as  his  nurse.  This  is  responsible  for 
the  denouement  on  the  Island  of 
Samothrace,  where,  one  fine  day  a  few 


months  later,  we  leave  them  headed 
for  the  nearest  clergyman.  This  is  a 
very  pleasant  way  to  have  the  book 
end,  as  Michael  appeared  to  have  es- 
caped Sylvia  in  "Sylvia  Scarlett",  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
in  love  with  him  all  the  time. 

The  book  does  not,  in  all  respects, 
measure  up  to  its  predecessor,  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  sequels,  but 
it  has  several  noteworthy  features. 
People  in  wartime  remain,  we  believe, 
as  worthy  matter  for  fiction  as  people 
in  peacetime  are;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  a  remarkable  ability  for  seeing 
people  at  any  time.  There  is  no  senti- 
mentality about  these  portraits.  Syl- 
via's primary  interest  is  always  in 
herself  and  those  closest  to  her,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  in  her  case,  or  any 
other,  at  an  emotional  apperception  of 
the  fact  of  the  war;  Sylvia  can  solilo- 
quize for  pages  about  her  soul  and 
about  Queenie's,  their  pasts  and  their 
chances  of  happiness  and  heaven.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  she  doesn't  worry  her 
introspective  mind  with  the  thought 
of  thousands  of  souls  daily  passing  on 
the  battlefields,  and  tortured  in  the 
field  of  fiction.  By  so  much,  then,  do 
we  consider  "Sylvia  and  Michael"  su- 
perior to  most  other  books  of  the  war 
period.  Some  day  there  will  be  more 
writers  perhaps  who  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  average  human  being 
was  far  more  troubled  by  stoppage  of 
sugar  or  income  during  the  war  than 
he  was  by  the  daily  hecatomb  of  men 
he  wasn't  acquainted  with.  And  the 
hard-hearted  readers  of  this  book, 
such  as  ourselves,  will  recall  with  re- 
lief, if  not  pleasure,  when  the  last 
page  is  read,  that  there  is  no  talk  of. 
the  purgation  of  humanity  or  the  up- 
lifting of  the  head  of  the  world. 

Sylvia  is  not  as  immoral  in  this 
book  as  in  "Sylvia  Scarlett",  though 
she  does  attempt  the  sacrifice  of  her 
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body  to  save  Queenie.  She  is  heavily 
philosophical,  so  much  so  that  you 
wonder  how  she  manages  it  on  her 
comparatively  meager  education  and 
under  the  stress  of  a  fairly  exciting 
life.  Very  few  people  certainly  could 
think  out  so  many  knotty  problems  in 
metaphysics  while  touring  Russia, 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia  in 
wartime.  However,  if  you  know  the 
art  of  slurring  in  reading,  the  general 
result  of  this  book  is  extremely  pleas- 
ant. There  is  a  fine,  swinging  drive 
to  the  action  and  you  meet  a  large 
number  of  "regular  people"  in  its 
pages. 

Two  men  tell  the  story  of  V.  Sack- 
ville  West's  "Heritage",  and  jumble  it 
up  rather  seriously  between  them. 
"Cumbersome  and  disjointed"  are  the 
words  that  one  of  them  uses  in  refer- 
ring to  the  story,  and  we  are  willing 
to  allow  that  he  is  right.  The  tale  is 
handled  so  roughly  in  many  respects 
that  we  are  convinced  it  must  be  ex- 
ceptionally strong  to  have  come  out 
alive.  But  as  a  first  novel  it  shows 
definite  power  and  promise  of  more. 
Grace  and  precision  of  development 
are  qualities  which  an  author  who 
starts  with  so  much  of  the  Hardy 
imagination  and  the  Conrad  manner, 
is  pretty  sure  to  acquire. 

The  scene  of  Miss  West's  activity  is 
laid  in  the  old  farm  of  the  Pennistan 
family  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  her 
theme  is  of  the  conflicting  strains  of 
northern  and  southern  blood  in  Ruth 
Pennistan  and  her  cousin  Rawdon 
Westmacott,  the  great-grandchildren 
of  an  English  soldier  and  a  Spanish 
dancer.  One  story-teller  says  to  the 
other: 

I  coiild  not  help  feelinflr  that  fate  had  her 
hand  on  these  people,  and  mocked  and 
pushed  them  hither  and  thither  in  the  thin 
dlsflTulse  of  heredity.  Tou  remember  Fran- 
cis Qalton  and  the  waltzing  mice — how  he 
took   the   common   mouse   and   the   waltzing 


mouse,  and  mated  them,  and  how  among 
their  progeny  there  were  a  common  mouse, 
a  black  and  white  mouse,  and  a  mouse  that 
waltzed;  and  how  in  subsequent  generations 
the  conmion  brown  mouse  predominated,  but 
every  now  and  then  there  came  a  mouse 
that  waltzed  and  waltzed,  restless  and  tor- 
mented, until  in  the  endless  pui-sult  of  its 
tail  it  died,  dazed,  blinded,  perplexed,  by  the 
relentless  fate  that  had  it  in  grip. 

Ruth  and  Rawdon  are  the  dancing 
mice  of  their  generation,  although 
quite  unconscious^  of  the  fact,  and  they 
are  drawn  together  mysteriously  from 
the  beginning.  Doom  hovers  over 
them  and  they  are  powerless  to  avert 
it.  The  sinister  atmosphere  is  so  well 
done  that  when  the  doom  descends,  it 
doesn't  satisfy.  The  author's  mistake 
was  in  attempting  to  finish  the  story. 
Her  tragedy  should  have  been  left  in 
the  hovering  state  unless  something 
more  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
summation could  have  been  devised. 
But  we  like  this  book  tremendously 
and  have  read  every  page  with  avid 
interest,  even  when  things  therein 
weren't  going  in  the  way  we  wanted 
them  to.  No  one  can  read  "Heritage" 
without  thinking  out  some  way  that 
it  could  have  been  done  differently, 
and  after  all  that  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  be  said  of  such  a 
story. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  book 
without  speaking  of  the  peculiar  lack 
of  bearing  that  the  war  has  on  the 
story.  The  war  doesn't  do  a  thing  to 
the  story — simply  passes  over  the 
reader's  head  as  if  it  had  never  been 
introduced,  and  that  portion  of  the 
book  could  be  carved  clean  out  with- 
out leaving  a  finger-print. 

There  is  no  form  of  business  that 
fits  into  a  novel  so  nicely  as  the  news- 
paper business.  "The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim" by  Samuel  Merwin,  and  "The 
Street  of  Adventure"  by  Philip  Gibbs, 
are  good  examples  of  the  story  with 
a  newspaper  atmosphere.    It  has  been 
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suggested  that  a  man  would  feel  al- 
most as  idiotic  going  into  a  bookshop 
and  asking  for  "The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim" as  he  would  going  into  a  music 
store  and  asking  for  "Would  God  I 
Were  the  Tender  Apple  Blossom". 
We  can't  find  any  sjrmpathy  for  this 
feeling.  If  authors  have  got  to  be 
considering  how  self-conscious  people 
are  going  to  feel  when  they  mention 
their  books,  things  have  come  to  a 
hard  pass.  Be  that  as  it  may,  "The 
Passionate  Pilgrim"  is  an  excellent- 
ly told  story  of  Henry  Calverly,  one 
of  Samuel  Merwin's  favorite  heroes, 
with  whose  earlier  adventures  as  re- 
corded in  "Temperamental  Henry" 
and  "Henry  Is  Twenty"  many  readers 
will  be  familiar.  The  whyness  of  the 
title  grows  on  one  during  the  reading. 
Henry  is  tremendously  earnest  and 
honest,  full  of  "vision",  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  reformers  on  record 
outside  of  the  Prohibition  party;  but 
he  scarcely  seems  passionate,  and  if 
he  had  a  pilgrim's  stick  in  his  posses- 
sion he  must  have  kept  it  for  Sunday 
wear,  as  he  used  a  sword  and  big 
stick  in  his  week-day  encounters  with 
corrupt  politicians  and  moneyed  in- 
terests. 

The  story  is  a  recountal  of  Henry 
Calverly's  effort  to  reconstruct  his 
shattered  life,  and  may  justly  be 
charged  with  melodramatic  intent, 
which  after  all  is  not  a  crime  pro- 
vided there  is  a  reasonable  verisimili- 
tude in  the  events.  The  captious 
critic  might  detect  a  touch  of  the  fairy 
wand  in  the  fact  that  H^nry  marries 
the  daughter  of  a  dead  capitalist  from 
whose  papers  and  securities  he  ob- 
tains ammunition  for  blasting  the  cor- 
ruptionists  out  of  their  almost  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  He  couldn't 
have  done  this  if  he  hadn't  married  an 
heiress,  and  not  just  any  heiress  at 
that.    He  had  to  marry  old  Cantey's 


daughter,  Miriam.  Did  he  do  it? 
We'll  say  he  did.  And  more  than  that 
we'll  say  that  every  honest,  warm- 
hearted reader  will  be  glad  he  did. 

We  rediscover  Henry,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  story,  stepping  into  a  news- 
paper office.  Hence  atmosphere  of 
ink,  genius,  courageous  exposures, 
discharge,  struggles,  war  to  the  knife, 
the  Cantey  marriage,  enemies  going 
down  in  the  ruck,  and  Henry  and  his 
friends  in  the  final  spotlight — ^vic- 
torious, vindicated,  the  press  purged, 
the  city  redeemed.  Melodrama  it  is, 
but  what  of  it?  The  hero  is  slightly 
reminiscent  of  Henry  Sydnor  Harri- 
son's V.  v.,  a  cousin  or  half-brother 
perhaps.  One  very  distinct  differ- 
ence, however,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  remark  of  the  reporter  Margie 
Daw,  made  when  Henry  requests  that 
a  benefaction  of  his  be  kept  out  of  the 
papers. 

"God  love  you,  Henry  Calverly",  she 
cries,  "you  were  bom  to  page  one, 
and  you'll  live  and  die  on  page  one!" 
One  wonders  speculatively  whether 
that  does  not  constitute  the  essential 
quality  of  a  melodramatic  hero — ^to  be 
bom  to  the  front  page,  as  the  scion 
of  a  royal  house  is  born  to  the  crown. 

Philip  Gibbs's  ten-year-old  novel, 
"The  Street  of  Adventure",  is  pub- 
lished in  a  "new  and  authorized"  form 
this  time,  though  there  was  nothing 
particularly  unauthorized  about  its 
appearance  ten  years  ago,  as  we  re- 
member it.  Mr.  Gibbs  has  a  ready- 
made  audience  of  thousands  whom  he 
has  won  by  his  work  as  a  correspon- 
dent, and  those  of  this  audience  will 
not  be  disappointed  if  they  approach 
his  novel  in  the  right  spirit.  It  is  not 
the  novel  that  he  would  write  now 
perhaps,  but  it  is  a  reasonably  good 
love  story  and  a  rollicking  picture  of 
London  newspaper  life,  which  is  very 
different  from  New  York  newspaper 
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life.  A  reporter  drinking  tea  and 
roasting  chestnuts  in  his  office — "Ye 
Gods!",  as  Willie  Baxter  would  say. 
A  thing  about  as  easy  for  a  New 
Yorker  to  imagine  as  a  reporter  rock- 
ing a  cradle  beside  the  city  desk! 

Three  books  of  surpassing  pretti- 
ness  which  can  be  read  by  the  men- 
tally exhausted  without  fear  of  injury 
are  "Joan  &  CJo."  by  Frederick  Orin 
Bartlett,  "The  Starling"  by  Juliet 
Wilbur  Tompkins,  and  "Dr.  Paul"  by 
Ethel  Penman  Hope.  Most  of  us  feel 
a  craving  at  times  for  the  very  sort  of 
mental  laxity  which  these  books  allow. 
"The  Starling"  is  decidedly  well  writ- 
ten, of  course.  All  of  Mrs.  Tomp- 
kins's books  are.  It  is  not  so  good  as 
"The  Seed  of  the  Righteous",  but  it 
does  well  enough.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  girl  with  a  cruel  father  and  corre- 
spondingly unhappy  childhood,  who 
became  a  novelist,  had  two  lovers — 
one  understanding  and  the  other  mis- 
understanding— ^and  who  having  made 
the  right  choice  lived  happily  ever 
after,  so  far  as  we  know.  Somehow 
the  author  has  failed  to  get  very  far 
below  the  surface,  but  this  is  some- 
times a  welcome  relief. 

"Dr.  Paul"  is  an  old-fashioned 
flower  of  a  book  about  another  girl 
with  an  undesirable  father,  a  drunk- 
ard in  this  case  who  dies  of  his  fail- 
ing. Dr.  Paul,  being  a  physician  and 
exhausted,  pays  a  call  of  sympathy  on 
his  fiancee  with  the  curse  of  drink  on 
his  lips.  How  Virginia  spurns  him, 
how  he  takes  himself  off  to  struggle 
with  the  demon  rum,  and  how  Vir- 
ginia follows  secretly  and  is  able  to 
assist  in  the  final  grappling,  it  is  Miss 
Hope's  task  to  tell,  not  ours.  Fred- 
erick Orin  Bartlett  has  written 
enough  popular  novels  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  figurehead.  "Joan  &  Co." 
is  one  of  those  society  novels  made  up 
largely   of   pictures   of   luxury — ^and 


how  little  such  pictures  mean!  They 
are  used  lavishly  in  movies  and  pro- 
duce a  pleasant  watering  of  the 
mouth,  whether  they  mean  anything 
or  not.  A  genius  whose  new  receipt 
for  shoe  polish  has  been  rejected  by 
the  firm  of  which  Joan's  father  is 
president,  totters  out  from  his  attic 
one  afternoon  right  in  front  of  Joan's 
automobile.  Follows  a  long  convales- 
cence and  the  inevitable  love  affair, 
but  this  time  with  an  unexpected  de- 
cision. 

"Bulldog  Carney",  by  W.  A.  Fraser, 
is  a  story  of  a  most  gentlemanly 
smuggler  in  the  great  Northwest,  a 
story  which  has  no  plot  but  which  is 
a  series  of  incidents  each  practically 
complete  in  itself.  Carney  is  typical, 
with  steel  hands,  cold  grey  eyes,  soft 
and  gentle  manner,  godlike  marks- 
manship, and  a  nerve  like  a  steel 
lamp-post.  There  is  a  slight  love  ele- 
ment which  finds  expression  in  such 
womanly  remarks  as  "0  you  always 
man!  You  beaut!  Some  man,  some 
man!"  However,  there  is  no  result 
from  these  outbursts  beyond  the 
minute. 

"The  Trial  Stone"  by  John  Gower 
and  "The  Man  with  the  Lamp"  by 
Janet  Laing,  are  war  novels,  though 
the  first  is  an  illegitimate  one.  The 
author  starts  in  with  a  well-to-do 
English  family  and  draws  their  home 
life  skilfully  though  with  a  certain 
amount  of  affectation,  which,  person- 
ally we  don't  object  to  in  the  least. 
The  hero,  Felix  Neville,  who  once  wept 
at  starting  off  for  Oxford,  matures 
more  or  less  and  becomes  tangled  up 
in  Canadian  real  estate,  thus  enabling 
the  book  to  qualify  as  a  business  novel. 
Then  with  no  warning  whatever  and 
less  excuse,  the  book  goes  in  for  being 
a  war  novel  and  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  Mr.  Gower  starts  out  well, 
and  then  suddenly  growing  impatient 
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with  his  characters,  shouts  like  the 
bad-tempered  duchess,  ''Off  with  their 
heads !",  and  kills  them  quite  as  effec- 
tively as  if  they  had  aU  died  in  battle. 
In  'The  Man  with  the  Lamp",  Janet 
Laing  has  dealt  with  much  the  same 
problem  which  made  Ida  Wylie's  "To- 
wards Morning"  the  novel  that  it  was. 
Martin   Ascher,   like   Helmut   Felde, 
is  a  Prussian  who  has  not  responded 
entirely   to   Prussianizing   influences 
and  who  breaks  down  before  the  war 
is  done — fails  to  see  it  through,  in 
other  words.     Here  the  man's  early 
life  is  merely  indicated,  which  is  prob- 
ably wise,  as  Miss  Wylie's  treatment 
of  German  childhood  was  too  strong  a 
piece  of  work  to  be  reattempted  soon. 
Ascher  is  cast  ashore  in  England  from 
his  U-boat,  obtains  an  English  uni- 
form and  poses  as  a  returned  soldier, 
but  becomes  involved  in  a  love  affair 
with  an  English  girl,  which  changes 
the  situation   for  the  worse.     Miss 
Laing  has  undertaken  a  gigantic  sub- 
ject, almost  as  large  as  the  world,  and 
she  has  handled  it  admirably  though 
not  unforgettably,  as  Miss  Wylie  did. 
The  last  of  the  business  novels  is 
Joseph  Gee's  "Isaacs",  supposedly  the 
story  by  a  lawyer  of  his  client,  an 
English  Jew,  who  is  responsible  for  a 
series  of  episodes  dealing  mostly  with 
business  of  a  peculiarly  Hebraic  type. 
Isaacs  is  a  comic  Yiddish  Raflles  of 
East    London's    shop    district,    and 
rather  more  human  than  the  Potash- 
Perlmutter  group.    He  is  particularly 
interesting    when    he    discusses    the 
foibles  of  his  own  people.    His  is  not 
a  Zangwill  estimate  but  a  sublimated 
gutter-snipe's.    He  says: 

You  see.  we  come  from  the  East,  and  it's 
ao  difflcult  for  a  non-Jew  to  understand  our 
ways  of  thought.  When  people  see  two  of 
us  'agglin'  over  a  deal,  they  think  it's  the 
meanness  of  the  Jew.  It's  no  such  thing: 
it's  Just  a  war  of  brains,  and  the  one  who 
wins  is  pleased  because  'e  won;  the  value 
only  counts  a  bit.    That's  why  it's  so  dead 


easy  to  make  money  out  of  the  Christians. 
They  'ate  bargain  in'  and  soon  lose  patience; 
we  know  that,  and  play  'em  till  they're 
tired,  and  we  get  it  our  way. 


"The  Old  Madhouse",  a  posthumous 
novel  of  the  late  William  De  Morgan, 
must  be  classed  among  the  foremost 
books  of  the  month.  The  mere  fact 
that  De  Morgan  is  the  author  and  that 
it  marks  the  practical  close  of  his  ex- 
traordinary career  (there  is  reported 
to  be  one  more  posthumous  novel  in 
preparation),  insures  it  a  preeminent 
position.  You  will  call  "The  Old  Mad- 
house" a  mystery  story  if  you  lack  a 
sense  of  proportion.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  De  Morgan's 
intention  to  create  a  mystery  story, 
but  that  his  ungovernable  impulse  to 
put  veritable  human  beings  into  his 
spacious  canvas  overrode  his  original 
purpose. 

An  uncle  of  Fred  Cartaret,  the  cen- 
tral figure,  disappears  in  chapter  two 
while  examining  an  empty  house  once 
used  as  an  insane  asylum,  and  he  never 
reappears  in  the  flesh.  His  ghost,  an 
unusually  solid  and  discursive  phan- 
tom, does  attempt  to  put  a  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  the  story's  progress  but 
without  success.  We  have  not  a 
proper  mystery  in  our  own  family,  but 
we  believe  that  if  we  had  it  would  not 
exercise  any  stronger  influence  on  us 
than  did  the  unexplained  departure 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cartaret.  Many 
an  author  in  De  Morgan's  place  would 
not  only  have  used  his  ghost  to  the 
full,  but  would  have  taken  advantage 
of  him,  and  laid  on  his  diaphanous 
back  such  irregularities  as  the  elope- 
ment of  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
bought  the  madhouse,  with  his  best 
friend.  This  spirit  escapes  without 
any  burdens  whatever. 

There  are,  as  always  with  De  Mor- 
gan, a  goodly  number  of  humorous 
characters.    The  Grewbeers,  caretak- 
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ers  at  the  Cedars,  are  deliciously 
funny,  and  the  Reverend  Doctor  who 
'Veighed  eighteen  stone  and  always 
rumbled  in  his  chest  before  he  spoke, 
like  the  works  of  a  big  clock  before  it 
strikes",  promised  so  well  that  we 
were  sorry  to  have  him  turn  into  a 
ghost.  Humor  of  the  chuckling  sort 
is  never  lacking,  and  if  you  attempted 
to  mark  delightful  passages  you  would 
need  to  make  a  full  sweep  of  the  pencil 
along  the  margin  of  practically  every 
page. 

Everybody  has  been  wondering  why 
Zangwill  hasn't  written  a  novel  for 
twenty  years,  but  now  we  know  that 
he  has  been  working  on  "Jinny  the 
Carrier"  all  the  time.  It  is  not 
about  the  ghetto  and  not  about  the 
war,  but  is  a  story  of  rural  England 
during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  a  story  of  the  ''bland"  va- 
riety, as  Mr.  Zangwill  points  out  in 
his  introduction — to  be  read  in  bed 
with  a  sore  throat  (but  not  aloud,  let 
us  add) ;  a  patient,  plodding  story 
and  colored  with  rich  old  words,  ob- 
solete or  unknown  except  to  Essex 
and  Mr.  Zangwill. 

And  now  we  have  gone  a  long 
journey.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  original  band  of  readers  are  still 
with  us.    If  there  is  one,  let  him  com- 


municate with  Ui^in  m,  and  we  will  give 
him  our  copy  of  "Tntni^r,^  old  Madhouse" 
as  a  reward.  There  isnan  .n't  a  better 
book  on  the  shelves,  if  ^^^  i^e  may  be 
permitted  to  judge.  Bernaf^te^d  Shaw 
is  against  such  judgments.  lc>:herou  will 
remember  his  rejection  of  a  ^at«6000 
prize  check  sent  him  a  few  years^^'t  ago 
by  one  of  our  weeklies:  ^s- 

"How  do  you  know  that  mine  wa» 
the  best  story  received?"  wrote  Mr. 
Shaw.     "You  aren't  posterity." 


By  Dane  Coolidgre.     E. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  MOMENT 

BY  OLIVER  HERFORD 


Tho  UnM  luui  oome,  the  Walrus  said 

To  talk  of  many  things, 
Of  Bhips  and  shoes  and  sealing-wax 

And  cabbages  and  kings. 
And  why  the  sea  Is  boiling  hot 

And    whetheK— Sir    James    Barrie    wrote 
•The  Toung  Visiters". 


««r 


THERE  is  something  comically  des- 
perate in  the  spectacle  of  a  drown- 
ing world,  agasp  and  spluttering  and 
like  to  sink  for  the  third  time  in  a 
maelstrom  of  international  contro- 
versy,  clutching  at  such  a  trivial 
straw  of  a  question  as  this. 

For  one  bubbling,  gurgling  moment 
the  League  of  Nations,  Bolshevism, 
Strikes,  even  Prohibition  are  forgot- 
ten in  the  one  world-absorbing  query 
— Did  Sir  James  Barrie  write  "The 
Young  Visiters"? 

And  did  he? 

He  did  not! 

The  better  to  fit  myself  for  the  task 
of  settling  forever  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  some  of  Sir 
James's  more  serious  works. 

I  have  also,  to  qualify  for  the  unac- 
customed position  of  appellate  judge, 
divested  myself  of  any  lingering  per- 
ception of  the  humorous  that  might 
embarrass  my  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
serious  decision. 

Thus  disencumbered,  I  forbear  to 
crack  a  smile,  much  less  a  guffaw,  with 
Sir  J.  Barrie  at  his  flippant  Preface 
to  Miss  Daisy  Ashf  ord's  novel — rather 
might  it  be  called  a  rehash  than  a 
preface,  if  a  hash  could  be  imagined 
to  precede  its  material  cause. 

If  I  were  a  sentimologist  and  had 
to  invent  a  Latin  name  for  the  elu- 


sive Jamie  (caught  in  my  butterfly- 
net),  I  should  probably  label  him 
Whimsycus  Paradoodcus  Scotictis,  for 
he  is  one  of  that  rarest  of  all  created 
things,  a  Scotch  humorist. 

I  have  a  very  bad  memory  for 
Scotchmen,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  Caledonian,  chiel  or  chief- 
tain, has  ever  produced  the  equal,  for 
whimsical  humor,  of  Barrie's  **My 
Lady  Nicotine", — it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  even  Sir  Jamie  himself  has  sur- 
passed it  in  his  later  writing. 

But  Miss  Ashford's  novel  is  a  seri- 
ous work  and  patronizing  jocosity  is 
sadly  out  of  place  in  the  preface  to  a 
serious  work.  It  is  worse  than  that, 
it  is  misleading,  and  for  that  reason  I 
recommend  those  who  have  not  yet 
read  "The  Young  Visiters"  to  read 
the  Preface  later,  or  better  still  not 
at  all. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  Preface, 
there  are  multitudes  of  otherwise  sane 
people  who  profess  to  believe  that  Sir 
James  Barrie,  if  not  actually  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Young  Visiters",  had  at 
least  a  finger  in  its  concoction. 

Literary  Sherlock  Holmeses  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  busy  with 
microscopes,  searching  for  a  Barrie- 
finger-print  in  the  Daisy  Ashford  pie. 

It  is  in  the  under  pie-crust  of  satire 
that  the  sleuth  of  letters  is  most  hope- 
ful of  detecting  the  imprint  of  the 
Barriean  digit,  and  here  indeed  are 
marks  which  almost  justify  him  in 
hissing  (under  his  breath  of  course) 
"Ha!  Just  as  I  thought!" — or  what- 
ever it  is  that  Sherlock  Holmeses  hiss 
under  their  breath  at  such  a  juncture. 
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Let  me  read  you  part  of  the  chap- 
ter in  which  Miss  Ashford  depicts  the 
first  meeting  of  Mr.  Salteena  and  the 
Earl  of  Clincham: 

Mr.  Salteena  seated  himself  erlngerly  on 
the  edge  of  a  crested  chair.  To  tell  the 
truth  my  Lord  I  am  not  anyone  of  import 
and  I  am  not  a  gentleman  as  they  say  he 
ended  getting  very  red  and  hot 

Rave  some  whiskey  said  lord  Clincham 
and  he  poured  the  liquid  hito  a  glass  at  his 
elbow.  Mr.  Salteena  lapped  it  up  thank- 
fully. 

Well  my  man  said  the  good  natured  earl 
what  I  say  is  what  dose  it  matter  we  cant 
all  be  of  the  Blood  royal  can  we. 

No  said  Mr.  Salteena  but  I  suppose  you 
are. 

Lord  Clincham  waved  a  careless  hand.  A 
small  portion  flows  in  my  veins  he  said  but 
it  dose  not  worry  me  at  all  and  after  all  he 
added  piously  at  the  Day  of  Judgement  what 
will  be  the  odds. 

Mr.  Salteena  heaved  a  sigh.  I  was  think- 
ing of  this  world  he  said. 

This  harping  on  the  subtilties  of 
class  has  a  distinctly  Barriean  flavor; 
and  the  good-natured,  not  to  say  tact- 
ful evasiveness  of  the  Earl  of  Clin- 
cham recalls  that  of  another  noble- 
man in  Barrie's  "Little  Mary"  who, 
when  the  small  girl  asks  him  whether 
(like  a  thoroughbred  dog)  he  has  a 
black  inside  to  his  mouth,  tells  her 
that  he  cannot  betray  the  secrets  of 
his  class. 

A  little  further  on,  after  reading 
the  letter  of  introduction,  in  which  he 
is  asked  to  "rub  him  (Mr.  Salteena) 
up  a  bit  in  Socierty  ways" — 

The  Earl  gave  a  slight  cough  and  gazed  at 
Mr.   Salteena  thoughtfully. 

Have  you  much  money  he  asked  and  are 
you  prepared  to  spend  a  good  deal.  ...  I 
can  and  will  proclaimed  Mr.  Salteena  and  he 
placed  a  £10  note  on  the  desk.  His  Lord- 
ship slipped  it  in  his  trouser  pocket  It  will 
be  £42  before  I  have  done  with  you  he  said 
but  you  can  pay  me  here  and  there  as  con- 
venient 

A  most  ungentle  slap  at  the  holy 
order  of  nobility,  and  one  that  in  its 
satiric  humor  smacks  audibly  of 
Barrie,  but  with  that  smack  the  like- 
ness ends. 


There  is  a  joyous  virility  and  un- 
flinching vraisemhlanee  about  Miss 
Ashford's  handling  of  the  situation 
that  might  arouse  the  envy  of  a  Jo- 
seph Ck)nrad. 

Barrie,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  made  the  same  situation  so  de- 
lightfully unreal  that  we  should  be 
forced  to  forgive  him  for  making  the 
Earl  of  Clincham  a  butler  in  disguise, 
and  coiling  up  a  thin  girl  in  one  of 
the  drawers  of  the  EarFs  desk. 

And  how,  you  ask,  if  Sir  James 
Barrie  had  no  hand  in  the  writing  of 
"The  Young  Visiters",  do  I  account 
for  the  resemblances  I  have  noted? 

That  is  an  embarrassing  question 
and  for  reply  I  must  paraphrase  the 
Barriean  nobleman  and  refuse  to  be- 
tray the  secrets  of  my  profession. 

We  are  not  told  how  long  good 
Sir  Jamie  had  the  Ashford  manu- 
script in  his  possession — ^and  even  if 
it  had  been  in  his  hands  for  years 
and  years  and  years  (which  would  be 
no  time  at  all  to  a  theatrical  man- 
ager), it  does  not  follow  that — ^but  I 
refuse  to  be  drawn  any  further,  the 
discussion  is  closed.  Still  one  can- 
not but  remark  on  Miss  Ashford's  ec- 
centric use  of  the  verb  oozed,  page  87 : 
"Ethel  oozed  forth  into  the  streets". 
Barrie  (my  memory  tells  me)  has 
made  the  same  curious  use  of  the  verb 
ooze. 

Where  did  he  get  it? 

And  now  as  to  the  age  of  the  au- 
thoress, nine  years  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  so  very  young.  Sappho  wrote 
some  of  her  most  sophisticated  lyrics 
when  she  was  barely  ten;  and  when  I 
recall  the  pearls  of  wisdom  that 
(vouched  for  by  truthful  parents) 
have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  babes 
two  and  three  years  old,  I  can  believe 
anything,  always  assuming  that  the 
gifted  cherubs  have  not  lied  about 
their  ages. 
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There  are  grown  up  authors  today, 
writing  magazine  stories — books,  too, 
for  that  matter,  with  real  cloth  covers 
and  Joseph-colored  jackets  on  them — 
who  I  am  quite  sure  must  have  writ- 
ten their  best  works  when  they  were 
nine  years  old.  Would  that  they  had 
taken  Daisy  Ashford  for  their  shin- 
ing example  and  rested — (and  let  us 
rest)  on  their  infant  laurels! 

One  inspired  child  I  know  who 
chose,  many  years  ago,  that  better 
part  which  is  called  Discretion.  All 
I  remember  of  the  novel  is  the  first 
sentence  whicA  ran  as  follows — 

Charley  Peabody's  mother  died  before  he 
was  bom  and  ever  since  his  father  had  been 
delicate. 

If  the  novel  is  ever  published  I  shall 


write  a  Preface  to  it  and  then  per- 
haps people  will  think  I  wrote  the 

novel  too. 

*  *  *  * 

No,  Sir  James  Barrie  did  not  write 
"The  Young  Visiters".  If  he  had  it 
would  certainly  contain  a  cipher  tell- 
ing, or  rather  concealing  his  views  on 
Woman,  Politics,  Prohibition,  Haggis, 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I 
have  searched  in  vain  for  such  a  cipher 
— there  is  no  cipher. 

Nevertheless,  the  portrait  of  the 
author  on  the  front  page  does  look 
astonishingly  like  what  Sir  James 
must  have  been  at  the  age  of  nine! 

And  why  does  it  say  "Author"  in 
the  comer,  instead  of  (as  printed  in 
the  Preface)  "Authoress"? 

I  give  it  up! 


IF  I  HAD  LOVED  YOU  MORE 

BY  BRIGID  MURRAY 

JF  I  had  loved  you  more  God  would  have  had  pity. 
He  would  never  have  left  me  here  in  this  desolate  place ; 
Left  me  to  go  on  my  knees  to  the  door  of  Heaven 
Crying  in  vain  for  a  little  sight  of  your  face. 

How  could  I  know  that  the  earth  would  be  dark  without  you? 

For  you  were  always  the  lover  and  I  the  friend, 
Now  if  there  were  any  hope\hat  I  might  find  you 

I  would  go  seeking  you  to  the  world's  end. 


"God  is  a  jealous  God!    You  have  loved  too  wildly. 

You  have  loved  too  well",  one  said. 
I  bowed  my  head.    But  my  heart  in  scorn  was  crying 

That  you  whom  I  had  not  loved  enough  are  dead. 

I  look  on  my  heart  and  see  it  is  hard  and  narrow. 
That  its  loves  are  slight  and  last  but  a  little  space. 

But  why  do  I  go  on  my  knees  to  the  door  of  Heaven 
Crying  in  vain  for  a  little  sight  of  your  face? 
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A  BOOK-SHELF  FOR  THE  MONTH 


A  CRITICAL  BEST  SELLER 
By  Helen  BuUis  Kizer 

AN  English  critic,  Edward  Thomas, 
has  said  that  "a  review  giving  an 
account  of  verse  is  an  object  not  too 
easy  for  any  proud  or  accomplished 
man;  nor  need  any  heroic  degree  of 
impersonality  be  sought  after".  This 
neatly  fits  Mr.  Untermeyer's  recently 
published  volume  of  comment  upon 
current  American  poetry.  The  book 
gives  an  intelligible  and  interesting 
review  of  the  rise — and^  in  one  or  two 
cases,  the  fall — of  practically  every 
poet  who  has  had  any  considerable 
vogue  among  us  within  the  past  dec- 
ade. There  are  a  few  omissions,  to 
be  sure.  Not  one  of  the  Irish-Amer- 
ican group  is  mentioned, — Mr.  Unter- 
meyer  would  doubtless  answer,  and 
perhaps  justly,  that  no  hyphenates 
need  apply.  Benjamin  De  Casseres  is 
not  in  the  index,  expurgatorius  or 
other,— does  Mr.  Untermeyer  regard 
him  as  a  French  dScadant?  But  it  is 
harder  to  see  why  Dana  Burnet  and 
William  Aspinwall  Bradley,  strictly 
American  singers  on  strictly  Ameri- 
can themes,  are  not  even  mentioned 
among  "those  present",  or  why  Joyce 
Kilmer  should  be  dismissed  in  three 
words,  while  John  Hall  Wheelock  re- 
ceives sixteen  pages.  Or  rather,  it 
would  be  hard  to  see  why,  if  Mr. 
Thomas — ^to  return  to  him  for  a  mo- 
ment— had  not  given  us  the  clue. 

"The  worst  of  it  is",  he  says,  "that 
the  critic  is  usually  looking  out  for 
what  is  good  or  bad,  along  certain 
lines."  These  "certain  lines"  pervade 
"The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry" — 


not  consciously  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  it  may  be  said,  but  plain  to 
the  point  of  obtrusion  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Untermeyer  will  naturally  resent 
the  implication  that  his  private  social 
or  political  opinions  at  all  influence 
his  views  upon  art, — ^he  has  in  fact 
categorically  denied  that  he  favors 
poetry  with  a  "message".  Perhaps  so 
— ^yet  he  has  written  a  book  of  359 
pages  whose  constant  burden  is  that 
"art  has  again  been  invaded  by  a 
social  force",  that  the  "art  of  the  peo- 
ple is  growing  faster  and  deeper  than 
genteel  art";  and  he  would  be  more 
than  human  if  he  did  not  stretch  the 
poets  he  discusses  upon  the  Procrus- 
tean bed  of  his  theory. 

The  heart  of  this  theory  is  that  the 
American  poet  has  recently  been  "set 
free". 

And  what  has  he  been  set  free  for?  Well, 
for  one  thin?,  to  look  at  the  world  he  lives 
in;  to  study  and  synthesize  the  startling: 
fusion  of  races  and  ideas,  the  limitless 
miracle  of  science  and  its  limitless  curiosity, 
the  growth  of  liberal  thought,  the  groping 
and  stumbling  toward  a  genuine  social  de- 
mocracy— the  whole  welter  and  struggle  and 
beauty  of  the  modem  world. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  very 
doubtful  benefit  to  poetry  of  this 
emancipation,  in  which  beauty  follows 
meekly,  like  an  anachronistic  horse  in 
the  dust  of  a  noble  procession  of  social 
and  scientific  motor  cars,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  Mr.  Untermeyer  lays  such 
particular  stress  upon  certain  of  his 
New  Era  poets.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  him  upon  Arturo  Giovannitti, 
for  Giovannitti  is  a  poet  in  whom 
beauty  soars  above  propaganda  like 
a  mating  bird.  But  in  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood, 
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we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr. 
Wood's  passionate  reaction  to  the 
**welter"  has  blinded  Mr.  Untermeyer 
to  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  such  pas- 
sages as, — 

I  will  not  sing  the  ecstasy  of  the  mother's 
birth-iMing 

Till  Birth  be  free  as  Death    .    .    . 

Shall  I  stand  with  young  lovers  in  the  en- 
folding darkness. 

Or  listen  to  the  songs  of  lovers  who  beget 
new  slaves? 

I  know  that  the  wings  of  their  love  are 
broken. 

I  know  that  their  love  is  defiled  by  priests. 

It  has  also  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  New  Era  poetry — it  is 
"Revolt  of  Islam"  and  "Queen  Mab" 
poetry. 

Yet,  though  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer can  see  no  sense  in  Words- 
worth's complaint,  "The  world  is  too 
much  with  us" — how,  we  hear  him 
inquire,  can  it  be  too  much  with  us? — , 
we  must  remember  the  dictum  with 
which  we  started  out:  that  in  a  poetry 
review  no  heroic  degree  of  imperson- 
ality need  be  sought  after.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Untermeyer's  refusal  to  accept 
alms  from  the  hand  of  yesterday  has, 
along  with  the  limitations  it  imposes, 
its  noble  side — fearlessness,  a  flair 
for  originality,  enthusiasm  for  ideals 
whose  realization  lies  beyond  the  ho- 
rizon. And  although  he  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  that  his  New  Era  poets 
strike  roots  into  any  deeper  soil  of 
America  than  the  stratum  marked 
Walt  Whitman,  the  very  fact  seems  to 
increase  his  pride  and  joy  in  them — 
a  pride  and  joy  which  he  succeeds,  so 
sincere  it  is,  in  passing  on  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  reader. 

The  chapters  on  Robert  Frost,  Va- 
chel  Lindsay,  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book, 
though  selection  is  difficult.  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer employs  a  too  varied  and 
lethal  arsenal,  possibly,  upon  Mr. 
Masters's     later     work,  —  we     have 


counted  tanks,  machine  guns,  fire- 
balls, and  poison  gas.  (Not  that  any 
of  them  is  unsuitable  to  the  purpose, 
but  fewer  would  have  done  the  job.) 
The  praise  of  Robert  Frost  is  gener- 
ous and  discriminating,  as  is  also  that 
of  Carl  Sandburg  and  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  essay 
on  Amy  Lowell,  Mr.  Untermeyer  finds 
no  room  for  the  word  beauty.  He 
emphasizes  her  variety,  her  original- 
ity, "the  pugnacity  and  the  power  of 
the  sharply-cut  line",  but  nowhere 
does  he  say  that  Miss  Lowell  seeks 
passionately  after  beauty  and  fre- 
quently, if  not  constantly,  achieves 
it.  It  is  unfair  omission,  but  a 
natural  one  to  a  critic  "looking  out 
for  what  is  good  or  bad,  along  certain 
lines".  These  "certain  lines"  compel 
Mr.  Untermeyer  to  praise  Miss  Lowell 
for  the  qualities  which  fit  best  with 
his  theory  of  the  New  Era,  rather 
than  with  the  qualities  which  link  her 
with  Keats.  They  even  compel  him  to 
dissociate  her  from  herself.  Her 
poetry  of  the  last  five  years  impresses 
him  as  a  sudden  and  surprising  thing 
— ^a  sort  of  Minerva  sprung  full-armed 
from  the  head  of  the  New  American- 
ism. He  cannot  see  the  slightest  con- 
nection between  the  author  of  "A 
Dome  of  Many-Colored  Glass"  and  the 
author  of  "Sword  Blades  and  Poppy 
Seed".  The  "limitless  curiosity"  of 
science  which  Mr.  Untermeyer  hails 
as  first  aid  to  the  poet  of  the  New 
Era  should  come  to  his  assistance 
here. 

Whether  the  reason  lie  in  the  fact 
that  poetry  has  been  "invaded"  by  a 
"social  force",  or  that  America,  after 
a  long  plunge  into  materialism,  has 
simply  come  up  to  breathe  the  spirit- 
ual air  without  which  no  people  can 
permanently  live,  it  is  true  that  cur- 
rent poetry  is  more  widely  read  toda> 
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than  ever  before  in  this  country. 
"Spoon  River",  for  instance,  wellnigh 
attained  the  vogue  of  a  Chambers 
novel.  And  so  it  is  a  natural  se- 
quence that  among  the  brahminical 
and  expository  utterances  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism, there  should  also  come  to  pass 
volumes  like  "The  New  Era  in  Ameri- 
can Poetry" — ^books  not  attempting 
"any  heroic  degree  of  impersonalitjr", 
but  interesting,  informing,  and  popu- 
lar; books  which  will  provoke  discus- 
sion where  two  or  three  intelligent 
people  are  gathered  together.  In  writ- 
ing what  may  in  no  unkind  sense  be 
described  as  a  critical  best  seller,  Mr. 
Untermeyer  has  performed  a  distinct 
service  to  the  cause  of  poetry. 


The   New  Era   In   American    Poetry.     By 
Louis  Untermeyer.    Henry  Holt  and  Co. 


A    RICH    SPOIL    OF    PORTRAITS 
AND  GOSSIP 

By  John  Bunker 

WHO  was  it  invented  the  book  of 
literary  and  social  gossip?  Who- 
ever he  was  he  must  have  been  a  pleas- 
ant fellow,  and  since  his  day  he  has 
had  many  an  entertaining  successor; 
but  then  also  he  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  the  way  of  trivial  memoirists 
and  chroniclers  of  the  illustrious  ob- 
scure. Happily  for  the  reader  there 
will  be  no  question  as  to  the  category 
of  Miss  Katharine  Tynan's  latest  book, 
"The  Years  of  the  Shadow" — especial- 
ly for  those  readers  familiar  with  her 
"Twenty-five  Years"  and  "The  Middle 
Years".  For  here,  as  in  her  previous 
volumes  of  reminiscence,  we  have  the 
record  of  an  alert  and  sympathetic 
mind  moving  among  highly  interesting 
people,  and  by  no  means  reluctant  to 
give  forth  her  impression  of  them. 
Miss  Tynan   (or  Mrs.  Hinkson,  as 


she  is  in  private  life)  has  to  her  name, 
as  everyone  knows,  a  lengthy  row  of 
books — ^poetry,  romance,  novels,  biog- 
raphy, what  not;  in  fact  she  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  and  industrious  of 
modem  writers ;  but  if  she  had  never 
written  a  line  we  should  still  think  she 
deserved  rank  as  a  remarkable  person 
by  the  mere  number  and  variety  of 
her  acquaintances.  Indeed,  to  give  a 
list  of  these  would  be  to  run  through 
most  of  the  distinguished  names  in 
the  literary,  social,  and  political  cir- 
cles of  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
thirty  years;  and  her  intimate  friend- 
ships would  include  people  so  diverse 
as  Mrs.  Meynell  and  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett,  A.  E.  and  Lionel  Johnson,  Susan 
Mitchell  and  Father  Russell,  and  Dun- 
sany  and  Yeats.  Nor  would  the  list  be 
confined  to  the  great  and  famous, 
since  her  interest  seems  equally  called 
forth  by  Paddy,  the  porter;  and  Jim- 
my, the  peasant;  and  by  the  cook  and 
the  maid  who  followed  her,  as  she 
says,  "into  exile"  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  whom  she  went  down  in 
the  kitchen  every  night  to  read  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

In  other  words,  Mrs.  Hinkson  is 
that  rare  sort  of  person  of  whom  we 
hear  much  and  see  little,  a  practical 
democrat,  to  whom  people  are  inter- 
esting simply  as  such,  in  the  mere  hu- 
man fact  of  them.  Hence  there  is  more 
than  common  weight  in  her  remarks 
on  the  observation  of  an  English  offi- 
cer, her  guest,  to  the  effect  that  "the 
Irish  need  a  Catholic  aristocracy". 

There  he  was  wrong.  The  Irish  aristocracy 
counts  for  little  to  the  Irish  people  because 
in  the  main  it  is  alien  to  them:  perhaps  be- 
cause like  the  French,  only  latent  in  the 
Irish,  they  have  a  capacity  for  ^nuina 
democracy.  That  is  to  say  they  would  ac- 
claim the  aristocracy  of  beauty,  brains,  man- 
ners; the  accident  of  birth  which  ^ves  the 
descendant  of  filibustering  soldiers  a  coronet 
makes  little  genuine  appeal  to  them. 

With  the  extensive  material  the  au- 
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thor  had  at  her  disposal  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  the  present  book 
has  its  rich  spoil  of  portraits  and 
character  studies.  First  of  all,  of 
course,  we  have  her  impression  of 
writing-folk — of  A.  E.,  "the  big  gentle 
man,  with  the  mild,  wise,  contempla- 
tive eyes  and  silky  beard,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  slim  boy  I  used 
to  know";  of  James  Stephens,  ''a 
most  simple,  humble,  gentle  genius, 
though  perfectly  ready  to  roar  down 
an  opponent  in  a  discussion'\  Of 
Francis  Ledwidge  she  says:  "His 
face,  as  I  remember  it,  had  no  likeness 
to  the  niminy-piminy  Bunthorne  por- 
trait of  him  which  appeared  in  the 
papers  after  his  death.  I  carried  away 
an  impression  of  a  newly  washed,  red- 
and-white  wholesomeness.  One  felt 
he  ought  to  have  been  very  fair  if  the 
sun  had  not  ruddied  and  goldened 
him."  And  of  Ledwidge's  discoverer. 
Lord  Dunsany,  there  is  this:  "A  big, 
boyish  man"  ("six-foot-four  of 
height",  we  are  elsewhere  informed), 
"who  gives  one  the  impression  of  al- 
ways having  had  his  own  way;  but 
though  he  seemed  overbearing  in  ar- 
gument at  first,  and  reduced  my  oppo- 
sition, such  as  it  was,  to  pulp,  he  was 
really  very  simple  and  in  a  sense 
gentle." 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  how  the 
spell  was  broken  at  one  of  W.  B. 
Yeats's  spiritual  s^nces  by  the  sound 
of  a  tea-bell. 

I  can  answer  for  it  that  the  poet  was  a 
particular  lover  of  his  tea.  He  had  Just 
been  inculcating  on  the  circle  that  the 
spirits  required  to  be  treated  with  a  fine 
courtesy.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  he  raised 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  pushed  back  a 
lock  of  hair,  in  a  familiar  gesture,  left  the 
spirits  unceremoniously  and  fled  to  his  tea. 

Mrs.  Hinkson  tells  many  diverting 
stories,  too,  of  the  body  of  the  people 
— of  the  gentry,  the  priests,  and  the 
peasants.    A  friend  of  hers, — 


.  .  .  arrived  one  day  at  a  railroad  station, 
depending  on  the  train  being  late,  and  found 
it  gone.  "Surely  the  train  wasn't  up  to 
time?*'  he  said  to  the  porter.  "She  was,  thin", 
said  the  porter.  "She's  the  punctualest  train 
in  Ireland,  and — a  great  inconvaniance  tc 
the  travellin'  public." 

One  of  her  clerical  stories  is  as 
follows : 

Pius   X,   receiving  Abbot  Gasquet,   whom 
he  afterwards  made  a  cardinal,  said  to  him: 

"I  understand.  Father  Abbot,  that  you 
nearly  became  Archbishop  of  Westminster." 

"Yes,  Holy  Father;  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
thought  otherwise." 

"Oh  no,  my  son,  not  the  Holy  Ghost — 
Propaganda." 

And  then  there  is  the  retort  of  another 
cleric  who,  when  asked  to  explain  why 
a  Catholic  priest  changed  his  religion, 
replied:  "It  is  always  one  of  two 
reasons,  my  dear  sir — Punch  or  Judy". 

But,  as  the  title  indicates,  there  are 
other  things  in  these  pages  besides 
story-telling  and  such-like  pleasan- 
tries. Mrs.  Hinkson  takes  up  the 
present  account  where  "The  Middle 
Years"  left  it — ^with  her  return  to  Ire- 
land in  1912  after  an  absence  of  a 
score  of  years  in  England.  She  notes 
the  inevitable  changes  among  her 
countrjrmen,  resumes  old  friendships 
and  makes  new  ones,  and  is  busily 
adjusting  herself  to  the  new  environ- 
ment, when  into  this  pleasant  life 
comes  crashing  the  war.  Thereafter 
we  are  given  in  intimate  little  touches 
just  what  the  war  meant  to  Europeans 
on  its  personal  side — the  constant 
stream  of  departures,  the  grief,  the 
weariness,  the  crushing  anxiety  of 
dark  days.  But  in  Ireland  the  war 
was  the  war  with  a  difference,  and  the 
author  makes  poignantly  clear  what 
that  difference  was  in  a  land  where 
politics  is  a  madness  and  a  despair — 
or  a  sublime  heroism. 

Mrs.  Hinkson  in  this,  as  in  her  pre 
vious  books  of  reminiscence,  has  had 
an  advantage  that  does  not  commonly 
fall  to  writers — ^namely,   a  frequent 
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change  of  residence;  and  though  she 
bewails  some  of  these  removals,  the 
reader  at  least  is  the  gainer  by  them. 
Altogether  "The  Years  of  the  Shad- 
ow" is  a  worthy  successor  to 
•  "Twenty-five  Years"  and  "The  Middle 
Years",  a  book  of  fine  friendships  and 
enduring  loyalties — frank,  pleasant, 
witty,  amusing,  gossipy;  and  if  sad 
at  times,  sad  only  with  the  inescapable 
sadness  of  the  period  with  which  it 
deals. 


The  Tears  of  the  Shadow.     By  Katharine 
Tynan.     Houghton  MUflln  Co. 


THE  BORN  PREACHERS 

By  Martha  Plaisted 

Women  are  born  liars. 

Women  are  bom  preachers  and  always  work 
for  an  ideal. 

THE  apparent  contradictoriness  of 
these  two  axioms,  as  applied  to 
the  field  of  fiction,  is  reduced  by  R. 
Brimley  Johnson  to  a  mere  matter  of 
chronology;  and,  in  his  "The  Women 
Novelists",  he  optimistically  shows 
that  "the  Truth"  which  dawns  with 
Fanny  Bumey,  dissipates  the  dank 
mists  of  unreality  hung  by  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  ilk,  and,  gradually  brighten- 
ing through  her  successors,  actually 
"makes  us  free"  in  the  noonday  glare 
of  George  Eliot's  luminous  reason. 

To  the  unmethodical  mind  it  is  al- 
ways somewhat  repellent  to  have  facts 
pigeonholed  and  ideas  contorted  into 
the  limits  of  a  definition.  In  a  book 
of  criticism,  such  as  this  of  Mr.  John- 
son's, it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
proceed  with  order,  and  obviously 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  choice 
of  Frances  Bumey,  Jane  Austen, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot 
as  the  eighteenth-century  "Big  Four" ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  was  indignant 
when  I  found  that  the  author,  in  his 
effort  to  make  a  neat  crescendo  of  his 


theme — the  realism  of  women  in  de- 
veloping the  d(}#nestic  novel — ^had  des- 
patched Emily  Bronte,  beloved  by  all 
readers,  in  two  words  as  imaginative 
and  emotional,  while  devoting  num- 
berless pages  to  the  tedious  prolific- 
ness  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Charlotte 
Yonge,  and  various  other  in-betweens. 
Also  it  was  irritating  to  hear  Char- 
lotte Bronte  always  apologized  for  as 
lacking  in  humor  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Johnson  is  distressed 
at  the  conventionality,  the  ferocious 
maleness  of  her  heroes.  He  complains 
of  the  ugliness  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy 
Snow;  of  the  rudeness  of  Lord  Roch- 
ester and  M.  Paul — ^pointing  out  that 
real  heroes  are  not  rude  at  all  and 
that  Miss  Bronte  shows  deplorable 
lack  of  observation  in  portraying  such 
ungallantry.  He  is  shocked  at  the 
abasement  with  which  she  always 
eventually  prostrates  herself  to  the 
mastery  of  man,  offering  him  her 
quivering  heart  to  trample  in  the  dust. 

These  defects  are  glaring  enough, 
no  doubt,  even  to  the  most  superficial 
reader,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  a  theme 
should,  by  implication,  brand  Char- 
lotte as  a  dowdy  and  callow  sentimen- 
talist. I  am  afraid  that  she  would 
never  have  found  her  way  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  "Big  Four"  at  all  if  her 
critic  had  not  been  able  finally  to  per- 
suade himself  that  her  pioneer  work 
in  analyzing  the  mysteries  of  a 
woman's  passion — the  adventures  of  a 
woman's  soul — ^was  a  form  of  realism. 

But  there  are  things,  after  all,  to  be 
said  for  the  paradigm  method.  If  it 
does  injustice  to  the  Bronte,  it  en- 
hances the  distinction  of  Jane  Austen. 
She  fits  perfectly,  without  any  lopping 
or  padding,  into  the  niche  of  realism 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  accorded  her. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thor meant  to  call  her  the  greatest  of 
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the  Four.  According  to  the  conven- 
tion of  proper  chronological  develop- 
ment, the  palm  should  be  awarded  to 
George  Eliot,  and  I  think  it  was  here 
that  he  meant  to  bestow  it.  Never- 
theless it  is  the  genius  of  Jane  Austen 
that  remains  with  us  when  we  have 
finished  the  book.  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
lights in  the  friendly  mischief  of  her 
wit,  in  her  "almost  masculine"'  lack  of 
sentimentality.  Fanny  Burney,  he 
points  out,  in  all  her  novels  depicted 
seriously  the  type  of  "sensibility" 
which  the  eighteenth  century  so  much 
admired.  It  was  for  Jane  Austen  to 
do  this  type  from  the  other  angle,  to 
portray  with  unmalicious  fun  the  lu- 
dicrousness  of  this  fainting,  weeping, 
clinging  female.  "Northanger  Ab- 
bey", he  says,  is  a  parody  of  "Eve- 
lina" even  more  than  a  satire  on  "The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho".  He  exults  in 
the  untutored  cleverness  of  her  work- 
manship and  in  the  sanity  and  kindli- 
ness of  her  portraits. 

The  fact  is  that  almost  every  sentence  of 
Miss  Austen's  Is  pointed  with  humour;  the 
finished  phrasing  of  her  narrative  and  de- 
scription is  unrivalled  in  wit  There  Is  no 
strain  or  distortion,  no  laboured  antithesis  or 
uncouth  dialect;  merely  the  li^ht  touch,  the 
unerring  instinct  for  the  happy  phrase.  At 
times  we  can  detect  indiirnation  behind  the 
laughter;  her  scorn  is  often  most  biting; 
she  indulges  in  cynicism.  But  in  the  main 
her  object  is  plainly  derisive:  the  sheer  joy 
of  merriment,  the  consolation  of  meeting 
folly  with  a  gay  heart  And  analysis  will 
prove  that  in  her  opinion  hypocrisy  and  pose 
are  the  sins  unforgiveable.  the  only  legiti- 
mate occasion  of  Joy  to  the  Jester.  Her  ''fig- 
ures of  fun"  are  never  wholly  despicable. 

On  the  whole,  the  book,  though  full 
of  interesting  sidelights,  offers  noth- 
ing very  new  or  stimulating  to  the 
student  of  the  novel.  On  Fanny  Bur- 
ney  the  author  looks,  as  most  of  us 
do,  with  amused  condescension,  admir- 
ing the  originality  of  her  effort  and 
ridiculing  her  gushing  femininity. 
Charlotte  Bront§  he  praises  with  faint 
danms.    With  George  Eliot  he  duti- 


fully makes  his  climax,  and  uninspir- 
ingly  he  awards  to  her  her  meed  of 
glory. 

It  was  her  personal  experience  and  char- 
acter which  enabled  George  Eliot  to  combine 
the  "manners'*  comedy  of  Fanny  Burney  and 
Jane  Eyre  with  Miss  Bronte's  moral  cam- 
paign ;  to  weld  the  message  of  woman  into 
modernity. 

But  about  Jane  Austen  he  has  in- 
tuitions. Not  only  has  he  collected 
for  quotation  the  most  pertinent  and 
spicy  bits  from  her  writings  on  the 
subject  of  her  own  art  and  that  of 
other  women  of  her  craft,  but  he 
shows  real  imaginative  insight  in  the 
analysis  of  that  aloof  and  attractive 
personality,  so  little  revealed  in  her 
six  inimitable  books — ^about  whom  all 
biographies  and  contemporary  letters 
are  so  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 


The    Women    Novelists.     By    R.    Brlmley 
Johnson.     Charles   Scribner's    Sons. 


AN  OPPORTUNE  BOOK 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

IN  giving  us  this  volume  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott  and  his  publishers 
have  evidently  intended  to  help  us  to 
read  it  easily — and  have  succeeded  in 
their  intention.  A  volume  of  this  kind 
is  as  a  rule  supposed  to  lose  something 
of  its  dignity  if  any  concession  is 
made  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  of 
the  jaded  reader  who  likes  comfort- 
ably wide  margins,  clear  print,  and 
the  other  additions  that  make  improv- 
ing reading  possible  without  tears. 
The  arrangement  of  the  contents  by 
the  author  is  so  admirably  clear  as  to 
be  almost  perfect,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  opportuneness  of 
these  "Notes". 

Doctor  Scott  has  put  students  of 
international  law  under  many  obliga- 
tions. He  has  established  his  reputa- 
tion for  such  effective  synthesis  that 
the  lay  reader  never  finds  himself  cut 
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off  from  the  past,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  forced  to  consider  the  past  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present    Says  the  author : 

For  years  past  the  writer  of  this  little 
book  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  the  States  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  form  an  international  con- 
ference. For  this  reason  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
are  therefore  of  interest  in  this  day  of  inter- 
national conferences,  as  showing  the  steps 
by  which  the  thirteen  States  of  the  western 
world,  claiming  to  be  sovereign,  free  and 
independent,  were  able  to  form  the  one  large, 
successful  and  enduring  union  of  States  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Doctor  Scott  suggests  that  if  the 
Society  of  Nations — or  the  League  of 
Nations — care  to  form  a  greater  union 
in  which  each  state  will  recognize  its 
interdependence  on  other  states  as 
well  as  their  independence,  the 
"Notes'*  made  by  James  Madison  in 
the  Federal  Ck)nvention  of  1787  would 
be  for  us  a  valuable  study.  The 
Federal  Convention — ^now  called  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  since  the 
result  of  its  labors  was  the  formation 
of  our  Constitution — lasted  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  from  May  25, 
1787,  to  September  17  in  the  same 
year.  It  was  a  conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  twelve  of  the  thirteen  sover- 
eign states  of  America,  who  had  weU 
defined  delegated  powers  from  these 
independent  states.  Up  to  this  time 
the  union  of  the  twelve  states  had 
been  loose  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation drafted,  during  our  Revo- 
lution, in  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
these  states.  The  final  ratification  by 
the  last  of  the  thirteen  had  occurred 
on  March  1,  1781. 

These  delegates,  meeting  in  Carpen- 
ter's Hall,  the  seat  of  a  much  respected 
guild  in  Philadelphia,  had  before  them 
a  tabula  raaa.  Apparently  they  had 
no  lessons  in  the  art  of  construction 
to  learn  from  the  old  world.    AU  the 


republics  known  to  history  had  been 
founded  on  a  conception  of  life  and  a 
philosophy  of  life  abhorrent  to  these 
patriots,  who  had  fought  and  sacri- 
ficed to  be  rid  of  the  oligarchic  ten- 
dencies which  had  destroyed  not  only 
the  republic  of  Rome,  but  the  splen- 
did republics  of  Italy.  They  were  de- 
termined to  leave  no  loophole  for  such 
crimes  as  forced  Savonarola  to  refuse 
absolution  to  the  dying  Lorenzo  de 
Medici;  but  they  had  to  avoid  diffi- 
culties of  their  own  making, — they 
were  forced,  in  spite  of  their  burning 
love  for  freedom,  in  spite  of  their  ar- 
dent desire  for  the  utmost  liberty,  to 
consider  and  to  study  carefully 
methods  of  compromise.  The  vener- 
able Doctor  Franklin  said,  with  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher,  "We  had 
many  interests  to  reconcile".  The 
Conmionwealtfi  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantation  had  not  sent  a 
delegate,  but  even  these  small  begin- 
nings of  future  states  had  suscepti- 
bilities which  must  be  considered. 
How  difficult  the  task  of  reconciling 
local  differences  might  be,  was  shown 
by  the  precedent  at  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution,  when  Mason  and  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia  and  Gerry  of  Massa- 
chusetts declined  to  add  their  names 
to  that  memorable  document. 

Doctor  Scott  tells  us  that,  as  the 
meeting  at  Carpenter's  Hall  was  an 
''international  conference",  it  would 
naturally  be  opened  by  the  president 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Benjamin  Franklin.  But,  although 
Longfellow  tells  us  that  all  the  air  of 
Philadelphia  "is  balm  and  the  peach  is 
the  emblem  of  beauty".  Doctor  Frank- 
lin was  unable  to  leave  his  house  be- 
cause of  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
of  his  health.  All  who  know  the  win- 
ter conditions  brought  about  in  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  by  the  winter 
winds,  which  seem  to  blow  at  once 
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from  both  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Dela- 
ware, can  understand  the  hesitation 
of  the  venerated  statesman.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  elder  Robert  Morris 
to  make  the  motion  which  placed  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  the  chair.  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  John  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina. 

Measures  were  taken  so  that  no 
conmiittee  meeting  should  be  held 
while  the  convention  was  in  progress. 
Nothing  was  to  be  spoken  of  outside 
or  printed  in  any  way  without  the 
leave  of  the  conference.  Nominations 
were  to  be  made  and  decided  by  ballot, 
and  resolutions  or  projects  were  to  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  instead  of  a 
unanimous  vote.  As  this.  Doctor 
Scott  says,  is  the  only  international 
conference  whose  labors  have  not  been 
scattered  to  the  winds  or  nullified,  its 
example  in  arranging  methods  might 
well  be  followed  by  the  international 
conferences  of  the  future. 

To  make  the  union  of  the  states  ef- 
fective, methods  of  revenue  must  be 
found  for  carrying  on  the  general  gov- 
ernment; laws  to  regulate  navigation 
and  commerce;  means  of  dealing, 
within  the  limits  of  the  society,  with 
legal  processes  which  involved  men 
subject  not  only  to  the  states  but  to 
the  central  government :  in  a  word,  the 
federal  government  must  have  suffi- 
cient power  not  to  coerce  but  to  appeal 
to  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  must  scrupulously 
guard  against  infringing  on  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states.  If  this  were 
not  done,  war  would  abrogate  the 
agreement.  A  most  delicate  question 
for  the  embryo  states  was  the  renun- 
ciation of  certain  powers  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  might  be  con- 
strued by  the  sensitive  as  showing  a 
tendency  toward  undue  centralization. 
There  was  yet  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion,— the  struggle  already  begun  in 


Congress  between  the  great  and  the 
little  states,  each  claiming  perfect 
equality;  and,  then,  there  was  that 
great  local  question  of  slavery. 

On  May  31  the  delegates  cut  a  Gor- 
dian  knot  by  resolving  "that  a  national 
government  ought  to  be  established, 
consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative, 
executive  and  judiciary".  Subse- 
quently, the  word  national  was  struck 
out  of  the  phrase  national  government, 
and  the  words  a  government  of  the 
United  States  substituted.  This  was 
an  audacious  move,  since  the  delegates 
had  been  instructed  to  revise,  not  to 
supplant,  the  former  Articles  of  Con- 
federation ;  but  according  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  conference,  George 
Washington,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
pleasing  the  people,  but  of  doing  the 
work  which  the  conference  could  after- 
ward defend  adequately.  It  was  a 
most  difficult  task;  it  seemed  as  hard 
to  this  assembly — ^made  up  of  the 
"demigods"  of  their  day — as  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  those  great 
personages  who  have  had  it  under  con- 
sideration; but  most  of  the  members 
of  this  conference  knew  that  habit 
must  be  considered  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  progress. 

The  two  questions  which  deeply  con- 
cerned the  international  conference  in 
France  the  other  day  required  the 
most  anxious  consideration  from  this 
international  conference  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  were  the  giving  up  of 
certain  attributes  of  sovereignty  and 
the  reconciling  of  the  claims  of  the 
small  states  with  those  of  the  large. 
Mr.  Madison,  the  careful  and  indefat- 
igable reporter  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference,  believed  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  small  states  had  no  right 
whatever,  under  the  new  Constitution, 
to  the  equality  which  they  insisted  on 
enjoying.  The  Virginians  "apparently 
possessed  the  hope  that  intimate  as- 
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sociation  with  the  delegates  of  the 
larger  states  would  impress  the  other 
delegates  with  their  superior  wisdom 
and  reasonableness!"  It  soon  became 
evident  that  the  small  states  were  not 
so  impressed  and,  though  they  were 
willing  to  yield  something  for  the 
general  good,  they  would  yield  nothing 
for  the  advantage  of  a  group.  They 
insisted  on  an  equality  of  representa- 
tion; but  here  was  Virginia  "which 
was  sixteen  times  as  large  as  Dela- 
ware with  an  equal  vote  only!" 

The  conference  felt  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  on  it,  and  that  the 
future  fate  of  the  states  was  hanging 
in  the  balance.  Some  compromise  must 
be  found;  and  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  conference  found  a  way  out. 
There  were  to  be  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  upi>er  and  the  lower.  The 
small  states  accepted  representation 
in  the  lower  house  according  to  their 
population,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  states  should  each  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  two  members. 
The  interest  of  the  smaller  states  was 
further  guarded  by  the  proviso  that 
any  bill,  to  become  a  law,  must  pass 
both  houses;  and  Gouvemeur  Morris 
moved  "that  no  state  without  its  con- 
sent shall  be  deprived  of  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate".  Thus  the  mur- 
muring of  the  small  states,  jealous  of 
yielding  any  of  their  sovereign  rights, 
was  made  to  cease. 

But  an  even  more  important  ques- 
:ion,   fraught  with   terrible  dangers 
for  the  future,  had  to  be  taken  up. 
•  ames  Madison  and  George  Mason  and 
leorge  Washington  and  Thomas  Jef- 
erson  were  strongly  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  slave  trade,  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  slavery  after  a  certain 
period.    The  members  of  the  confer- 
ence from  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  opposed  the  liberal  views 
of    the    Virginians.      The    northern 


states,  even  at  this  period,  were 
against  slavery,  but  not  violently  so. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  understood  that 
the  slave  trade  was  to  be  allowed  un- 
til the  year  1808;  the  three  southern 
states  would  have  no  gainsaying  their 
wish  to  gather  as  many  slaves  as  pos- 
sible within  their  borders  before  the 
year  1808 — and  they  carried  their 
point.  The  eastern  states  were  deter- 
mined that  Congress  should,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  pass  laws  affecting 
navigation  and  commerce;  the  south- 
ern farming  states  were  equally  de- 
termined to  have  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  in  determining  treaties  and 
regulations  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce. To  secure  a  majority  vote  in 
Congress  influencing  their  business 
interests,  the  northern  and  middle 
states  agreed  that  the  slave  trade 
might  go  on  for  twenty  years. 

The  representatives  of  the  eastern 
states  declared  that  their  only  motive 
in  joining  the  Union  was  a  conmier- 
cial  one;  on  August  22  the  president 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  Mr.  Gor- 
ham  of  Massachusetts,  frankly  an- 
nounced that  they  did  not  need  the  aid 
of  the  southern  states,  for  they  could 
protect  themselves  from  foreign  in- 
terference,— to  which  General  Pinck- 
ney  of  South  Carolina  replied  firmly: 
"South  Carolina  and  Georgia  cannot 
do  without  slaves!  The  more  slaves, 
the  more  produce  to  employ  the  carry- 
ing trade;  the  more  consumption  also, 
and  the  more  of  this,  the  more  of 
revenue  for  the  common  treasury." 
Although  Mr.  Gorham  voted  for  the 
pro-slavery  measure,  he  said  person- 
ally: "Twenty  years  will  produce  all 
the  mischief  that  can  be  apprehended 
from  the  liberty  to  import  slaves." 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  three  southern  states 
voted  in  favor  of  this  shocking  com- 
promise;   New  York  was  not  repre- 
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sented.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Virginia  voted  against 
it.  This  has  not  always  been  remem- 
bered to  the  credit  of  Virginia. 

In  approving  officially  of  this  merely 
commercial  arrangement,  Mr.  Gorham 
did  not  pretend  that  he  was  an  ideal- 
ist, or  that  there  were  any  idealists  in 
the  good  state  of  Massachusetts.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  not 
yet  learned,  through  terrible  tribula- 
tion, that  unselfishness  in  th^  present 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  for  the 
future.  The  seeds  of  the  Civil  War 
were  dropped  by  the  men  who,  on  the 
ground  of  conunercial  expediency,  per- 
mitted the  iniquitous  slave  trade  to 
become  a  blot  on  the  first  nation  of 
the  earth  that  had  really  put  into 
practice  the  doctrines  of  civil  liberty. 
Each  separate  "nation",  or  sovereign 
state,  surrendered  something  in  order 
to  form  that  Union,  whose  principles 
and  methods  may  form  a  precedent 
for  the  making  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Those,  however,  who  would  imitate 
the  international  conference  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  must  remember  that 
the  one  great  deviation  from  moral 
principles — the  principles  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson — later  drenched  the 
United  States  in  that  precious  blood, 
sacrificed  to  wipe  out  a  crime  of  com- 
promise. It  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
great  value  of  Doctor  Scott's  "Notes" 
at  this  moment.  They  deserve  im- 
mediate reading  and  consideration. 
It  was  a  fortunate  inspiration  that 
induced  the  author  to  interpret  these 
"Notes"  at  this  particular  time. 


James  Madison's  Notes  of  Debates  In  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787  and  Their  Re- 
lation to  a  More  Perfect  Society  of  Nations. 
By  James  Brown  Scott,  technical  deleg^ate  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Second  Hague  Peace 
Conference ;  member  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law ;  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 


BISHOP  (DON)  MARQUIS 
By  Christopher  Marley 

DON  MARQUIS  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  handicap  which  af- 
flicts writers  in  this  country  more 
commonly  than  is  generally  realized — 
the  handicap  of  overpraise  by  his  inn- 
mates.  But  those  who  persistently 
link  his  name  with  that  of  Mark 
Twain  are  in  many  respects  on  the 
right  track.  There  is  a  quality  in 
Don  Marquis's  nimble  satire  and  rov- 
ing chaff  that  is  essentially  Clemen- 
sian — ^a  quality  that  is  hard  to  deflne, 
but  which  one  recognizes  at  once  as 
distinctly  native.  It  has  a  shrewdly 
American  savor — sagacious,  informal, 
nonchalantly  uttered  with  an  agree- 
able slackness  of  language;  crisp, 
ironic,  and  absurd.  In  its  highest 
reaches  it  has  that  particular  virtue 
that  makes  the  reader  watch  a  little 
uneasily  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
friend  to  whom  he  has  given  it  to 
read.  One  is  a  little  afraid  that  no 
one  but  one's  self  will  completely  and 
utterly  appreciate  the  genial  twist  of 
the  thought.  Don  has  not  taken  over 
the  genius  of  Mark  Twain;  but  he 
may  be  said  to  have  an  equity  in  it. 

Like  all  men  who  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual interruption — and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  man  has  done  such 
good  work  under  continual  invasion — 
Marquis  has  cultivated  an  admirable 
genius  of  concentration.  When  he 
focuses  on  one  of  his  whimsical  ideas 
he  brings  it  to  our  vision  as 
does  a  field-glass  lens — with  prismatic 
fringes  round  its  edges.  He  leads  us 
gravely  toward  some  startling  ab- 
surdity, which  has  all  the  superb  value 
of  a  recognized  absurdity:  it  lends 
keener  enchantment  to  the  truth.  No 
man  who  has  not  smiled  at  the  giraffe 
can  appreciate  the  perfect  beauty  of 
the  horse.     A  saunter  among  these 
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"Prefaces"  is  as  mentally  refreshing 
as  an  afternoon  at  the  zoo.  This 
parallel  is  not  so  wild  as  you  might 
think,  for  our  author  has  taken  pains 
to  warn  us  that  in  his  hands  a  Moral 
Purpose  is  apt  to  turn  into  a  Moral 
Porpoise. 

But  there  is  a  moral  purpose  in 
"Prefaces".  Don  Marquis  (if  I  may 
be  candid)  is  my  own  conception  of  an 
ideal  bishop.  As  a  humorist  he  is  a 
stunning  preacher;  and  as  a  preacher, 
a  magnificent  wag.  His  "Preface  to 
the  Works  of  Billy  Sunday",  and  the 
"Preface  to  a  Check  Book",  are  as 
stout  and  stinging  sermons  as  have 
been  preached  in  many  a  cathedral. 

As  the  author  says  in  one  of  these 
"Prefaces",  patrons  will  always  con- 
fer a  favor  by  reporting  any  inatten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
There  should  be  no  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  that  cares  for 
genuine  humor  and  nipping  satire 
whenever  Don  rises  to  publish  a  book. 
His  own  method  of  fishing,  he  admits 
(in  the  "Preface  to  a  Book  of  Fish- 
hooks"), is  to  put  all  the  exertion  up 
to  the  fish.  His  book  is  the  right  kind 
of  book:  it  puts  some  of  the  exertion 
up  to  the  reader.  There  are  many  of 
his  apparently  artless  ejaculations 
that  will  eddy  gently  dx)wn  to  a  per- 
manent resting-place  among  the  bot- 
tom pebbles  of  the  mind.  Parents  of 
young  children  will  find  themselves  re- 
membering the  baby  of  whom  he  says, 
"No  child  would  cry  like  that  unless 
his  parents  deliberately  tortured  him 
throughout  the  night". 

The  most  pleasantly  unique  feature 
of  this  book  of  drolleries  is  that  it  is 
so  happily  blended  of  gravity  and 
mirth.  No  one  but  Don  Marquis  could 
have  devised  such  an  enchanting  list 
of  imaginary  works  to  write  prefaces 
for.  And  no  one  knows,  in  beginning 
each  skit,  whether  it  will  prove  to  be 


gay  or  solemn.  Probably  the  author 
himself  didn't  know,  and  it  depended 
on  the  number  of  times  he  was  inter- 
rupted while  writing.  (I  emphasize 
this  matter  of  interruptions,  for  I 
happen  to  know  something  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  newspaper  "col- 
yums"  are  written.)  It  is  delightful 
to  watch  the  sleight-of-mind  of  his 
rapidly  touring  intelligence.  When 
Don  steps  on  his  accelerator,  a  lot  of 
the  Grub  Street  trafiic  drops  behind. 
And  as  long  as  his  wise  and  witty 
hand  is  dipping  ink,  many  of  us  will 
find,  in  reading  him,  what  he  has 
cheerfully  dubbed  The  Almost  Per- 
fect State. 


Prefaces.     By  Don  Marquis.     D.  Appleton 
nnd  Co. 


CECIL  CHESTERTON'S 
"HISTORY" 

By  Thomas  WaXah 

AT  last  we  have  a  "History  of  the 
United  States" — sparkling,  in- 
formed, and  interesting  in  its  sincere 
and  charming  individuality.  We  have 
had  enough,  and  plenty,  of  detailed, 
dry-as-dust  historical  efforts  that  have 
pretended  to  be  fair  and  scholarly  but 
have,  one  and  all,  revealed  more  or  less 
of  the  preconceptions  of  their  authors. 
For  let  it  be  said  at  once  and  for  all, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely 
scientific  and  impartial  history,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  existence  any 
purely  scientific  criticism.  What  you 
and  I  like  we  approve  of,  even  if  our 
own  pretentiousness  or  perversity 
may  cause  us  to  consider  our  judg- 
ments unbiased. 

It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  a 
literary  editor  (as  some  have  done) 
should  consign  an  individualist  work 
like  Mr.  Chesterton's  into  the  hands 
of  a  reviewer,  a  professor  of  history 
whose  eye  has  been  on  the  lookout  for 
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misstatements  of  fact  and  faults  in 
detail,  rather  than  fixed  upon  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  performance,  the  fresh- 
ness of  spirit,  and  the  challenge  to 
prejudices  displayed  in  the  work. 

For  a  fact,  Cecil  Chesterton  did  not 
write  his  history  for  the  use  of  pro- 
fessors and  their  classrooms.  He  was 
filled  with  a  great  glow  of  enthusiasm 
for  our  people  and  desired  that  his 
own  countrjrmen,  his  own  kind  of  Eng- 
lishman— and  there  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  many  of  them, — should  see  our 
institutions  in  the  light  under  which 
his  visit  here  and  his  studies  had  re- 
vealed them.  Even  in  the  crush  of  the 
war,  even  at  the  front,  or  in  the  hos- 
pitals at  the  rear,  up  to  the  last  days 
of  his  life,  he  labored  under  great  diffi- 
culties in  producing  this  work — ^fore- 
seeing, prophetically  it  would  seem, 
the  need  of  the  American  and  English 
people  to  know  each  other  more  inti- 
mately, now  in  the  crisis  of  our  treaty 
affair,  in  face  of  the  question  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Irish  claims 
for  independence,  with  which  we  are 
confronted.    He  says  in  his  preface: 

If  I  am  asked  why  I  think  it  desirable  at 
this  moment  to  attempt,  however  inade- 
quately, a  history  of  our  latest  Ally,  I  an- 
swer that  at  this  moment  the  whole  future 
of  our  civilization  may  depend  upon  a  thor- 
oughly good  understanding  between  those 
nations  which  are  now  joined  in  battle  for 
Ita  defense  and  that  ignorance  of  each 
other's  history  is  perhaps  the  greatest  men- 
ace to  such  an  understanding. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  Mr. 
Chesterton's  work  there  are  many 
misstatements  and  misinterpretations, 
in  spite  of  an  unusual  clarity  of  vision 
and  extraordinary  capacity  for  demon- 
stration. It  would  indeed  have  been 
well  if  there  had  been  added  to  the 
volume  certain  annotations,  without 
disturbing  the  flow  of  the  narrative 
in  any  way.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  were 
living  today  he  would  certainly  not  ob- 
ject to  such  a  treatment  of  his  work; 


in  fact  he  seems  to  foresee  such  an 
eventuality  when  he  writes: 

I  believe  that  with  all  my  limitations  1 
can  tell  my  fellow  countrymen  things  about 
the  history  of  America  which  they  do  not 
know.  It  would  be  absurd  effrontery  to 
pretend  that  I  can  tell  Americans  what  they 
do  not  know.  For  them,  whatever  interest 
this  book  may  possess  must  depend  upon 
the  value  of  a  foreigner's  Interpretation  of 
the  facts. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr. 
Chesterton's  "History  of  the  United 
States"  is  a  work  of  history  with  obvi- 
ous defects,  yet  with  still  more  obvi- 
ous virtues.  It  is  readable,  inspired, 
youthful,  interesting,  and  appreciative 
of  our  national  achievements.  It  is 
just  the  sort  of  book  they  have  been 
clamoring  for  in  South  America  dur- 
ing our  recent  war  crisis,  and  we  hope 
that  very  soon  there  will  appear  a 
Spanish  version,  to  answer  this  de- 
mand, a  version  fortified  with  the 
proper  notes  and  explanations. 


A  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Cecil 
Chesterton.     George  H.  Doran  Company. 


A  LAST  LINK  WITH  THE 

EIGHTEEN-NINETIES 

By  Herbert  S.  Gorman 

THE  difficulty  of  saying  anything 
new  about  Shakespeare's  plays 
has  been  obviated  in  some  measure  by 
Arthur  Symons  because  of  the  atti- 
tude he  has  adopted  toward  the  ten 
plays  considered  in  his  latest  book. 
It  is  essentially  a  personal  attitude, 
a  somewhat  impressionistic  exposition 
of  how  those  plays  reacted  on  his 
mind.  The  idea  of  discovering  any 
new  beauties,  of  baring  any  fruitful 
results  of  excessive  antiquarian  re- 
search or  shedding  light  on  certain 
perplexing  problems  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  the  dramas,  is  almost 
wholly  ignored.  The  poet  and  critic 
rather  attempts  to  afford  the  reader 
the  photographic  plate  of  his  mind 
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after  the  play  has  made  its  impression 
there. 

It  is  true  that  certain  time-worth 
topics  of  discussion — John  Fletcher's 
share  in  "Henry  VIII",  how  much 
of  "Titus  Adronicus"  is  Shake- 
speare»  for  instance  —  are  dilated 
upon  with  that  easy  persuasiveness 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  Arthur 
Symons's  style.  But  the  reader  feels 
that  these  subjects  are  of  lesser 
importance  than  what  Cleopatra's 
subtle  nature  means  to  the  critic  or 
how  the  divine  springtime  of  love  is 
rendered  for  all  time  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet".  The  critical  facilities  of 
Arthur  Symons  are  essentially  ner- 
vous. The  tentacles  of  his  mind  reach 
out,  often  blindly,  never  fruitlessly, 
and  what  is  finest  and  clearest  in  im- 
pressionistic literature  is  seized  upon. 
Often  the  excellence  he  finds  is  made 
a  foundation  wheref rom  he  may  build 
his  own  airy  castles  of  curious  dream- 
ing and  sophisticated  conclusion.  Such 
a  writer  is  often  bound  to  find  ma- 
terial in  his  reading  that  the  author 
never  intended  to  put  there. 

The  critical  attitude  of  Arthur 
Sjrmons  is  ahnost  always  Gallic.  Be- 
neath the  musical  texture  of  his  prose, 
which  owes  so  much  to  Walter  Pater, 
runs  that  intensive,  speculative  curios- 
ity of  the  French  man  of  letters.  It 
is  the  attitude  of  1890,  a  gesture  in 
which  sex  and  sense  combine.  Such 
an  attitude  is  bound  to  find  its  outlet 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  women  of 
Shakespeare.  Although  this  study  be 
more  a  matter  of  the  senses  than  of 
cerebral  conclusions,  its  authentic 
value  cannot  remain  in  doubt.  So  few 
writers  approach  Shakespeare  with 
this  attitude  that  those  who  do,  find 
a  heightened  value  attached  to  their 
probings. 

"Studies  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama" 
contains  articles  on  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
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patra",  "Macbeth",  "Twelfth  Night", 
"Measure  for  Measure",  "The  Winter's 
Tale",  "Titus  Andronicus"  and  the 
Tragedy  of  Blood,  The  Question  of 
Henry  VIII",  "Romeo  and  Juliet", 
Cymbeline",  "Troilus  and  Cressida", 
and  three  studies  of  lesser  Elizabethan 
dramatists — Philip  Massinger,  John 
Day,  and  Middleton  and  Rowley.  The 
omission  of  "Hamlet"  is  not  so  strange 
— no  woman  is  paramount  in  that  tre- 
mendous tragedy.  The  agonist  is  a 
man ;  about  him  circles  all  the  action. 
Ophelia  must  be  considered  an  episode. 

It  is  such  figures  as  Cleopatra,  Cres- 
sida, Lady  Macbeth,  that  spring  most 
fatefuUy  to  Arthur  Symons's  mind. 
They  suffer  with  that  modern  malady 
of  the  soul  that  means  so  much  to  the 
French  writer.  The  abnormality  of 
their  nature  is  such  that  they  tran- 
scend the  action  through  which  they 
move.  Arthur  Symons  always  has 
been  an  extreme  individualist  in  let- 
ters. His  poetry  is  the  most  intensely 
personal  being  written  today,  and  his 
critical  faculties  always  start  from 
the  personal  attitude.  Naturally  those 
creatures  of  Shakespeare's  mind  that 
rise  above  the  other  figures  through 
their  uncompromising  individuality 
must  attract  Symons  closest. 

The  Shakespearean  essays  in  the 
book,  for  the  most  part,  retell  the 
story  with  a  careful  perception  of  the 
psychology  that  underlies  the  action. 
The  conclusions  drawn  are  mainly 
obvious.  Rarely  does  the  critic  at- 
tempt any  excessive  postulations  that 
might  be  at  divergence  with  those 
greater  Shakespearean  critics  who 
have  gone  before.  It  is  the  personal 
appeal  of  the  plays  that  is  best  ex- 
pressed. Such  an  attitude  cannot  fail 
to  draw  the  reader.  The  impression- 
istic reasonings  of  Arthur  Symons 
rarely  go  far  astray;  often  they  sud- 
denly flash  forth  a  new  comprehension 
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of  Shakspeare,  a  mlizaxSoa  ^»»*?  this 
oUot  of  iihjwri^ts  is  also,  in  some 
the  most  modem  of  writers 
easajs  not  treat  ir^  Shake- 
apeare  displaj  xcore  research.  The 
pliVB  of  Massioffo-,  Day.  lliddleten 
and  Rovkj  are  caref uUy  listed  azid  an 
catimatioii  of  their  vorth  presented. 
Undonbtodtr  written  to  order  (the 
^i^ninger  cssmj,  for  instance,  oriri* 
nalbr  appeared  as  an  introduction  to 
tiiat  phijwrighf  s  selected  plajs  in  the 
Mermaid  Series  years  a^),  they  are 
more  informatiTe  than  critical 

Thia  Tofaime  is  the  fourth  collection 
of  Arthur  Symons*s  work  issued  with- 
^  A  7«u-,  although  one  of  the  books. 
*The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Litera- 
^^^rtT,  was  a  revised  reprint.  Appar- 
ently aD  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  poet 
•nd  critic  are  being  gathered  together 
in  definite  form.  This  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  the  case  of  many  writers,  a 
distinct  drawback  to  any  general  con- 
clusions that  might  be  drawn  from  the 
body  of  their  work.  In  the  case  of 
Symons  it  is  different.  He  has  shown 
a  marvelous  evenness  in  his  prose  com- 
position, as  his  style  of  thirty  years 
ago  has  hardly  changed  throughout 
that  period.  If  there  is  any  change 
his  style  has  grown  a  bit  more  mel- 
k>w;  time  has  brought  him  wisdom 
but  it  has  not  changed  his  attitude  to- 
ward life.  To  use  one  of  his  own 
phrases,  he  rejoices  still  in  that  ''pas- 
sion of  medifation".  His  first  loves 
have  proved  to  be  his  last.  Pater  is 
still  a  god;  the  French  writers  of  the 
'eighties  and  'nineties  still  bear  their 
dominant  message.  The  studies  in  this 
latest  volume  are  scattered  over  a 
period  of  years  from  1887  to  1907.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  little 
time  has  changed  the  writer's  tech- 
nique or  his  method  of  observing  the 
varicolored  world  about  him.  He  re- 
mains as  ever  one  of  the  last  links 


with  the  ISW^s^  w;:h  :iai  curxvi&.  :c- 
trGkspeciiv>e.  sometimes  decades:  iKit 
never  anintere$iisg  grv^up  of  wriier* 
who  found  the  t:me-i$p:rit  bV^wing 
throui^    their    feverish    $c4ils    frnm 
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A  PERVERSE  FIGURE  LATELY 
TO  THE  FORE 

By  Stanity  JUT.  RiM€kmn^  Jr. 

rK;ETHER  with  an  old  ano^v  ser- 
geant I  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  conscientious  objectors*  medes 
hall  at  Camp  Sherman.  The  first 
draft  had  just  come  in  and  a  doien 
Mennonites  were  doing  half-hearted 
justice  to  their  first  army  meaL  Long 
haired*  with  3roung  and  flourishing 
half-moon  beards,  shapeksis  smock 
coats  held  together  with  hooks  and 
^es — they  don't  use  buttons — ^,  they 
were  pathetically*  out  of  place  in  that 
military  atmosphere.  My  friend,  the 
O.  A.  S.,  looked  long  and  hard.  ^By 
God!"  he  declared  at  last  *if  it  donH 
look  like  that  picture,  The  Last  Sup- 
per'!" 

That  was  by  way  of  being  m>*  in- 
troduction and  farewell  to  the  army 
objector  until  Major  Walter  Kellogg*s 
book  "The  Conscientious  Objector" 
was  published.  To  him  is  due  credit 
for  bringing  some  much  needed  light 
to  a  subject  that  is  still  to  most  of  us 
far  from  clear.  It  is  probably  not 
overstating  the  case  to  sa>'  that  while 
the  first  draftees  were  beginning  to 
take  their  examinations,  the  United 
States  at  large  was  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  many  religious  sects 
within  the  country  whose  basic  doc- 
trine was  and  is  non-resistance.  Of 
course  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  whom 
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Major  Kellogg  places  far,  far  above 
the  other  sects,  were  well  known ;  but 
who  had  ever  heard  of  Russellites, 
Mennonites,  Dunkards,  Molokans, 
Church  of  Daniel's  Band,  or  any  of 
the  score  of  others?  Says  Major 
Kellogg: 

So  much  has  been  heard  from  him  and  of 
him  (the  objector)  since,  and  only  since,  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  that  the  casual  reader 
is  apt  to  regrard  his  problem  as  something 
distinctly  novel.  Indeed,  the  impression  is 
current  that  the  objector  sprang  into  being 
with  the  Great  War.  He  runs,  however,  far 
back  into  the  history  of  the  ages,  and  his 
problem,  so  far  from  being  a  new  one,  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  many  of  the  rulers  of 
antiquity. 

In  all  the  wars  of  history  from  the 
beginning  of  recorded  time,  men  have 
objected  from  religious  scruples.  In 
the  wars  to  come  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
many  more  will  continue  to  do  so, — 
a  recurring  and  ever  difficult  problem. 
When  the  draft  law  went  into  effect 
the  all-but-forgotten  conscientious  ob- 
jector sprang  into  national  promi- 
nence. Old  and  new  statutes  were  put 
into  effect  without  successfully  decid- 
ing the  question  of  the  objector's  lia- 
bility to  service.  Finally  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  appointed  a  Board  of  In- 
quiry   on     Conscientious    Objectors, 


with  power  to  determine  the  sincerity 
and  consequent  disposition  of  all 
cases.  As  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Major  Kellogg  came  into  personal 
touch  with  the  different  types  repre- 
senting the  many  sects :  southern  ne- 
groes, northern  college  graduates, 
middle-western  farmers — ^all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men  went  to  make  up 
the  list.  It  was  under  this  personal 
observation  that  the  major  made  his 
most  important  and  most  interesting 
discoveries,  namely,  that  the  well  edu- 
cated objector  was  in  the  minority  and 
that — excluding  the  Quakers — the  ob- 
jectors were  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  far  below  the  average  standard 
of  intelligence. 

The  problem  of  the  conscientious  objector 
Is  particularly  and  forcefully  one  of  educa- 
tion, no  more  in  the  rudiments  of  schooling 
than  in  the  inculcating  of  the  social  and 
national  spirit  Something,  moreover,  should 
be  done  to  make  definite  and  certain  the 
standing  of  such  men  if  ever  again  the  Oov- 
ernment  should  call  upon  the  manhood  of 
the  states. 

Major  Kellogg,  through  his  book, 
will  probably  do  as  much  as  any  other 
agency  in  this  country  to  assure  some 
such  fixed  policy  in  our  next  war. 


The    Conscientious    Objector.      By    Major 
Walter  Quest  Kellogg.     Boni  and  LiveHght. 


WITH  MAUCE  TOWARD  NONE 
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Nbw  York,  September,  1919. 

THERE  is  no  figure  in  the  human 
scene  which  makes  so  unctuous 
an  iqipeal  to  our  relish  of  humanity 
as  the  landlady.  When  the  landlady 
comes  upon  the  stage  at  the  theatre, 
we  aU  awaken  to  an  expectation  of  de- 
list in  the  characteristic  manifes- 
tations of  her  nature,  and  seldom  are 
disappointed.  The  genius  of  the 
greatest  of  authors  always  unfolds 
with  particular  warmth  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  landladies.  A  momoif  s 
reflection  will  recall  a  procession  of 
immortal  landladies.  Whether  it  is 
that  the  colorful  calling  of  landlady 
cultivates  in  one  a  peculiar  richness 
of  human  nature,  or  whether  land- 
ladies are  bom  and  not  made— those 
witlk  characters  of  especial  tang  and 
savor  instinctively  adopting  this  oc- 
cupation,— I  cannot  say,  but  the  fact 
is  indisputable  that  landladies  are  not 
as  other  persons  are.  No  one  ever 
saw  a  humdrum  landlady.  A  common- 
place person  as  a  landlady  is  unthink- 
able. 

Now  I  think  I  may  say  that  all  my 
life,  or  nearly  all,  I  have  been  an 
eager  and  earnest  student  of  land- 
ladies. I  am,  indeed,  much  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  genus  landlady  than 
with  courts  and  kings,  or  with  emi- 
nent personages  generally  such  as 
supply  the  material  for  most  of  those 
who  write  their  recollections.  Thus  I 
am  competent,  I  think,  to  speak  on  a 
subject  curiously  neglected  by  the 
memoirist. 

One  who  makes  a  culture  of  land- 
ladies comes  in  time  to  have  a  flair 
for  these  racy  beings,  and  is  drawn  by 


a  happy  intuition  to  the  habitats  of 
those  most  resplendent  in  the  quali- 
ties of  their  kind.  Of  course,  one 
never  can  tell  what  life  will  bring 
forth,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
present  landlady  marks  the  top  of  my 
career  as  a  connoisseur,  an  amateur, 
of  landladies.  She  is  strikingly  remi- 
niscent of  an  English  landlady.  And 
England,  particularly  London,  is,  as 
aU  the  world  knows,  to  the  devotee  of 
landladies  what  Africa  is  to  the  big 
game  sportsman — his  paradise.  There 
the  species  comes  to  luxuriant  flower, 
so  that  to  possess  with  the  mind  one 
or  two  well-developed  London  land- 
ladies is  never  to  be  without  food  for 
entertainment.  My  present  landlady, 
to  return,  is  of  course  a  widow.  While 
it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  that  all 
widows  are  not  landladies,  with  very 
few  exceptions  all  landladies  worthy 
of  the  name  are  widows.  Those  who 
are  not  widows  outright  are,  as  you 
might  say,  widows  in  a  sense.  That 
is,  while  their  husbands  may  accu- 
rately be  spoken  of  as  living,  and  in- 
deed are  visible,  they  do  not  exist  in 
the  normal  rdle  of  husband.  The  com- 
mercial impulses  of  the  bona-flde  hus- 
band have  died  in  them,  generally 
through  their  attachment  to  alcoholic 
liquor,  and  they  become  satellites, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
to  the  genius  awakened  by  circum- 
stances in  their  wives. 

I  one  time  had  a  landlady  of  this 
origin  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  She 
was  a  woman  of  angular  frame,  with 
a  face  of  flint,  a  tongue  of  vinegar, 
and  a  heart  of  gold.  This,  I  have 
found  in  my  travels,  is  the  type  of  the 
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semiwidowed  landlady.  I  had  an- 
other such  an  identical  one  in  Topeka, 
Kansas.  The  asperity,  doubtless,  is 
occasioned  by  biting  disillusionment 
in  the  romance  of  long  ago,  but  it  is 
external;  frost  on  the  window;  at  the 
heart's  core  wells  the  sense  of  uni- 
verse-embracing maternity  which 
makes  the  character  of  the  landlady 
by  vocation  sublime.  All  semiwid- 
owed landladies  have  (it  is  their  di- 
vine inspiration)  large  families  of 
half-grown  sons.  My  landlady  of 
Norwalk  grumbled  continually;  she 
could  be  heard  out  in  the  kitchen 
complaining  in  a  shrill,  querulous 
tone  that,  with  things  as  high  as  they 
were,  people  would  be  crazy  to  expect 
meat  twice  a  day.  Yet  she  had  at 
her  board  the  meanest,  most  low- 
down,  ornery,  contemptible,  despi- 
cable cuss  in  human  form  I  ever  knew, 
and  the  only  fault  I  ever  heard  her 
find  with  him  was  that  he  didn't  eat 
enough. 

The  erudite  in  landladies  have,  of 
course,  cognizance  of  a  class  which 
are  in  no  degree  widows.  Those  of  this 
department  of  the  race,  however,  fre- 
quently are  not  landladies  in  fibre,  but 
merely  incidentally.  They  are  young 
wives  who  for  a  transient  period  seek 
to  help  out  in  the  domestic  economy 
by  taking  a  few  lodgers  who  come 
with  unexceptionable  references.  As 
wives  doubtless  they  are  meritorious ; 
but  no  monument  need  be  erected  to 
them  as  landladies.  Though  I  should 
like  to  see  in  the  principal  public 
square  of  every  town  and  city  a  mon- 
ument designed  by  an  artist  of  ability 
placed  to  the  enduring  glory  of  the 
landladies  of  that  place.  For  are  not 
landladies  ancient  Institutions  foster- 
ing the  public  weal,  and  in  their  field 
not  a  whit  less  deserving  of  homage 
than  governors  and  soldiers?  I  would 
say  to  a  nation,  show  me  your  land- 


ladies and  I  will  tell  you  your  des- 
tiny. I  should  be  remiss,  however,  in 
my  chronicle  did  I  not  note  that 
among  these  partial  and  ephemeral 
landladies  occasionally  are  to  be  found 
pronounced  landlady  potentialities.  I 
recall  a  landlady  I  had  on  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn  Heights,  whose  pas- 
sion for  cleaning  amounted  to  a 
mania.  This  young  person's  house- 
wifery frenzy  always  put  me  in  mind 
of  another  soul  who  could  not  rest — 
Hokusai,  who  at  about  a  hundred  and 
four  was  spoken  of  as  the  old  man 
mad  about  painting. 

Hovering  about,  tortured  by  a  de- 
sire to  begin,  when  I  left  for  my 
breakfast,  she  was  still  at  it  upon  my 
return  from  my  morning  stroll,  my 
door  barricaded  by  articles  of  dis- 
membered furniture;  still  at  it  when 
I  came  back  a  bit  impatiently  from  a 
second  walk;  still  at  it  while  I  read 
the  paper  in  her  dining-room.  And 
so  without  surcease  throughout  the 
march  of  days  and  seasons.  She*  un- 
screwed the  knobs  of  the  bed  to 
polish  the  threads  thereof;  she  re- 
moved penpoints  from  penholders  and 
made  them  to  shine  like  burnished 
gold.  I  had  another  landlady  moved 
by  the  same  springs  of  feeling,  on 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia.  Later, 
I  heard,  her  husband  died,  and  she 
espoused  her  latent  career. 

There  is  in  the  galaxy  of  landladies 
quite  another  type,  an  exotic  plant  in 
the  wondrously  competent  sister- 
hood, specimens  of  which  may  be 
found  blooming  here  and  there  like 
some  rare  orchid.  I  mean  the  fragile, 
lady  landlady,  the  clinging  vine  bereft 
of  the  supporting  husband  oak.  Such 
was  Mrs.  Knoll,  of  Central  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  a  little,  plump,  rounded 
body,  exceedingly  bright,  pleasant, 
intelligent,  amiable,  and  helpless;  all 
of  which   qualities   shone  from   her 
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very  agreeable  face  and  person.  In 
her  yoath  no  doubt  she  was  a  type  of 
beauty,  and  she  remained  very  well 
preserved.  'Tife  and  vanity  and  dis- 
iqiipoiiitinent  had  slipped  away"  from 
Dr.  Knoll  some  years  before ;  and  his 
widow  and  only  child,  Miss  Knoll, 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  old 
family  home,  and  nothing  more.  They 
eouM  not  bear  to  leave  it,  that  would 
'Ibreak  their  hearts",  said  good,  in- 
effectual Mrs.  Knoll;  so  it  was  viewed 
hy  them,  unfortunately  somewhat 
fallaciously,  in  the  light  of  a  possible 
support.  The  Doctor  evidently  was  a 
man  of  books,  and  his  widow  had 
sought,  more  and  more,  companion- 
ship in  reading.  Life — ^the  actual 
world  about  her,  that  is — ,  and 
vanity,  but  not  disappointment,  had, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  slipped 
from  her,  too.  And  she  had  turned 
to  that  great  world  of  shadows.  "In 
books",  she  said,  "I  can  choose  my 
own  company."  She  had  plighted  her 
troth  in  youth  to  Dickens  and  to 
Thackeray,  and  to  these  she  had  re- 
mained ever  faithful  In  a  world  of 
false  books  and  unsafe  friends  she 
knew  that  she  had  by  the  hand  two 
true  spirits.  Jane  Austen  she  loaned 
me  with  tremulous  pleasure.  And  she 
was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Howells,  with 
whom,  she  said,  she  lived  a  great  deal ; 
and  the  Kentons,  the  Laphams,  and 
the  Marches,  were  characters  better 
known  to  her  "than  her  next  door 
neighbors".  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  tender  perfume  of 
Mrs.  Knoll  was  not  altogether  an 
equivalent  in  the  sphere  of  her  pas- 
sive efforts  to  the  homely  vegetable 
odor  of  the  authentic  landlady. 

In  great  cities,  amid  the  sheen  of 
civilization,  is  to  be  found  just  adja- 
cent to  smart  quarters  of  the  town 
the  tulip  in  the  variegated  garden  of 
landladies  —  the    finished,    polished 


stone  gathered  from  the  mine,  the 
bird  of  plumage  of  the  species;  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  landlady  du  beau 
monde,  the  modish  landlady,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say,  the  professional 
hostess,  as  it  were.  For  it  seems 
rather  vulgar,  a  thing  repellent  to  the 
finer  sensibilities,  to  touch  this  dis- 
tinguished figure  of  immaculate  ar- 
tificiality with  the  plebeian  term  of 
"landlady".  The  personages  of  this 
type  are,  so  to  say,  of  the  peerage  of 
their  order.  Such  a  Lady  Drew  it 
was  whose  guest  I  became  for  a  time 
on  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  With 
silvered  hair  like  a  powdered  coiffure; 
softly  tinted  with  the  delicate  enamel 
of  cosmetic;  rich  and  stately  of  cor- 
sage— this  expensive  and  highly  so- 
phisticated presence  presided,  in  the 
subdued  tone  of  the  best  society,  over 
the  nicely  adjusted  machinery  of  her 
smart  establishment  by  the  authority 
of  a  consciousness  of  highly  culti- 
vated efficiency  and  an  aroma  of  un- 
exceptionable standards.  This  con- 
sunmiate  hostess  type  of  landlady  is, 
of  course,  one  which  the  passionate 
collector  will  preserve  in  the  cabinet 
of  his  mind  with  tremulous  happiness 
in  the  sheer  preciosity  of  it.  I  can- 
not but  feel,  however,  myself  that 
this  tjrpe  fails  of  complete  perfection 
as  a  work  of  art  in  this :  that  in  every 
work  of  the  first  genius,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  there  is  always  a  strain  of 
coarseness.  And  perhaps  I  should 
confess  that  my  own  taste  in  land- 
ladies, though  I  hope  it  is  not  undis- 
criminating,  leans  a  bit  toward  the 
popular  taste,  the  relish  of  the 
Rabelaisian. 

Stevenson  has  observed  that  most 
men  of  high  destinies  have  even  high- 
sounding  names.  And  anyone  who 
has  reflected  at  all  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon of  landladies  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  singularly  idiosyn- 
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cratic  character  of  their  names.  In- 
deed, an  infallible  way  to  pick  out  a 
competent  landlady  from  an  adver- 
tisement is  by  her  name.  Is  it  a  happy 
name  for  a  landlady?  Go  there!  As 
her  name  is,  so  is  her  nature.  I  one 
time  had  a  landlady  on  Broome 
Street,  New  York,  whom  the  gods 
named  Mrs.  Brew.  I  one  time  had  a 
landlady  (in  Milligan  Place,  Man- 
hattan) of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Boggs. 
One  time  I  had  a  landlady  just  off  the 
East  India  Dock  Road,  London,  whose 
name  was  Wigger.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  landlady 
I  had  down  in  Surrey,  Mrs.  Cheese- 
man.  One  and  all,  these  ladies,  as 
landladies,  were  without  strain. 

Regarded  as  a  bibelot,  Mrs.  Wig- 
ger was,  I  think,  of  the  first  perfec- 
tion. In  her  own  genre,  so  to  say, 
she  was  as  finished,  as  impossible  of 
improvement,  as  an  Elgin  marble,  a 
Grecian  urn,  a  bit  of  Chinese  blue 
and  white,  a  fan  of  old  Japan,  a  Ver- 
meer,  a  Whistler  symphony,  a  carica- 
ture by  Max  Beerbohm.  She  was  of 
massive  mould  and  very  individually 
shapen.  Her  face  was  very  large 
and  very  red  and  heavily  pock- 
marked. In  her  bizarre  garments,  in 
some  indefinable  way  she  imparted 
to  the  character  of  the  bom  slattern 
something  of  the  Grand  Style.  Her 
utterance  was  quavered  in  a  weird, 
cracked  voice,  which  had  somewhat 
an  effect  as  of  the  wind  crying  high 
aloft  in  a  ship's  rigging.  She  slip- 
slod  about,  always  a  bit  unsteadily. 
Her  movements  and  her  manner  gen- 
erally, I  felt,  made  it  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  she  had  in  secret 
certain  habits  no  longer  widely  ap- 
proved by  society.  The  apple  of  her 
eye  was  an  unkempt  parrot  which 
spent  its  days  in  vainly  attempting 
to  ascend  the  embracing  sides  of  a 
tin  bathtub. 


Landladies,  beyond  all  other  per- 
sons, have  the  esoteric  power  of  be- 
coming for  one  the  geniuses  of  places. 
It  would,  for  instance,  be  quite  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  visualize  my 
Mrs.  Cheeseman  torn  from,  as  you 
might  say,  her  context.  If  you  were 
asked  to  describe  Mrs.  Cheeseman 
you  would  naturally  do  it  in  this  way : 
you  would  say,  "Well,  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  the  sweetest,  quaintest, 
fairest  old  inn  in  all  England!"  And 
into  your  mind  would  come  a  rapid 
cinematograph  picture: 

A  highway  winding  out  of  Dorking, 
stretching  its  way  between  hills  to 
the  sea.  You  round  a  turn  and  see 
before  you  long,  low,  glistening  white 
stables — ^the  stables,  evidently,  of  a 
coaching  inn.  And  presently  you 
come  into  view  of  an  ancient,  white, 
stone  building  with  a  "Sussex  roof". 
From  a  tall  post  before  the  door 
swings  the  board  of  the  "King's 
Head".-  White  ducks  ride  in  a  pond 
at  the  roadside  there.  Round  this 
inn  which  you  are  approaching  is  the 
greenest,  handsomest  hedge  ever 
seen.  And  along  the  road  beyond  you 
perceive  the  cottages  of  a  wee  vil- 
lage. 

"We  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love 
God."  The  romance  of  destiny  which 
in  its  inscrutable  way  has  been  lead- 
ing you  all  your  long  life  long  to  the 
bosom,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  of  Mrs. 
Cheeseman,  reveals  its  beneficence 
now  by  carefully  graduated  steps.  At 
the  other  side  of  the  main  bulk  of  the 
"King's  Head",  which  it  was  given 
you  first  to  see,  you  come  upon  a  de- 
licious little  flagged  yard  leading  to 
another  arm  of  the  house,  older  still, 
very  venerable,  with  a  high  roof  low 
descending,  a  roof  which  tucks  under 
its  projecting  wing  many  oddly  placed 
little  latticed  windows  gayly  sporting 
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innumerable  tiny  panes.  Like  a 
miniature  cathedral  spire,  a  tall, 
quaint  chimney  stands  sentinel  at 
one  corner,  and  several  chimney-pots 
peep  over  the  roof's  dark  crown.  Up 
this  little  yard,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a  multicolored  flower  garden  whose 
fragrance  bathes  you  in  a  softening 
vapor  of  perfume,  you  enter,  by  a 
door  which  requires  you  to  stoop, 
the  wee  taproom.  Here:  a  cavernous 
fireplace,  settles  are  within  against 
its  sides,  a  gigantic  blackened  crane 
swung  across  its  middle,  and  a  cubby- 
hole of  a  window  at  its  back.  Above 
it  is  swung  an  ancient  fowling-piece. 
The  stone  floor  of  the  room,  like  the 
ancient  flags  without,  is  worn  into 
dips  and  hollows.  Along  the  window- 
sill  of  an  oblong  window  measuring 
one  wall  is  a  bright  parade  of  potted 
plants. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  something 
psychic  about  landladies.  As  you 
look  about  you  at  the  environment  in 
which  you  find  yourself,  you  experi- 
ence a  premonition  that  you  are 
nearing  an  afimity  in  the  landlady 
world.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  there 
are  places  where  you  have  never  been 
before  (in  the  life  which  you  con- 
sciously remember)  that  give  you  at 
once  completely  the  feeling  of  your 
having  arrived  at  the  home  familiar 
to  your  spirit.  And  there  presently 
transpires  here  an  event  in  your  ca- 
reer predetermined  (I  doubt  not) 
aeons  and  seons  ago.  A  buxom  body 
with  the  most  glorious  complexion 
(you  ween)  in  all  England — ^which  is 
to  say  in  the  world — enters  the  an- 
cient room :  a  lass  whose  rosy,  honest, 


pedestrian  face  and  bursting  figure 
are  to  become  forever  more  for  you 
the  connotation  of  the  name  ''Mag- 
gie". The  daugher,  this,  (you  later 
learn)  of  your  Mrs.  Cheeseman. 

Soon  it  is  all  arranged,  and  you  are 
having  your  tear— a  ''meat  tea" — in 
the  sitting-room  of  the  "King's 
Head",  your  sitting-room  now.  A 
bucolic  slavey — a  person  whose  cheer- 
ful simpleness  is  like  to  that  of  the 
little  creatures  of  the  field — attends 
you.  In  this  commodious  apartment 
of  yours  is  a  great  scintillation  of 
chintz;  flowers,  in  pots  and  vases, 
everywhere  caress  the  eye;  and  the 
fancy  is  kindled  by  the  spectacle  of 
many  stuffed  birds  in  glass  cases.  On 
the  heavily  flowered  wall  hangs  a 
handsome  specimen  of  the  "glass" 
(invariably  found  in  England)  for 
forecasting  the  weather;  a  "piano- 
forte", as  piquantly  old-fashioned  as 
a  cocked  hat,  crosses  one  end  wall; 
and  venerable  paintings  (which  time 
has  mellowed  to  the  richness  and  the 
general  color  effect  of  an  old  plug  of 
tobacco),  bright  sporting  prints,  and 
antique  oddities  of  furniture  to  an 
extent  that  it  would  require  a  cata- 
logue to  name,  all  combine  to  give  an 
air  of  true  sitting-room  opulence  to 
the  chamber. 

But  of  landladies,  and  the  conno- 
tations of  landladies,  one  could  write 
a  book  of  several  volumes;  and  it 
being  a  very  fair  day,  and  a  Sunday, 
and  the  first  cool  breath  after  a  very 
hot  summer,  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
write  those  volumes  this  afternoon; 
I  shall  go  out  for  a  bit  of  air  and  a 
look  at  the  world. 

HURRAY  HILL 
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SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  OF  VERSE 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


THE  best  part  of  this  volume  of 
translations  of  "Les  Fleurs  du 
Mai"  by  Baudelaire  is  the  preface, 
which  is  as  fine  a  masterpiece  in  the 
art  of  interpretation — ^notwithstand- 
ing some  repetitions — ^as  the  "Notice" 
by  Th^phile  Gautier  of  the  edition 
of  1868.  The  translator  has  succeeded 
better  with  the  "Petits  Po^mes  en 
Prose"  than  with  the  poems  proper. 
Gautier  compares  "Petits  Potoies  en 
Prose"  to  the  music  of  Weber;  he 
hears  the  horn  of  Oberon  and  sees 
Titania: 

Quand  on  6coute  la  musique  de  Weber, 
on  6prouve  d'abord  une  sensation  de  som- 
meil  magn^tique,  une  sorte  d'apalsement  qui 
vous  s6pare  sans  secousse  de  la  vie  r6elle, 
puis  dans  le  lointain  rtoonne  une  note 
strange  qui  vous  fait  dresser  I'oreille  avec 
inquietude.  •  •  •  Cette  note  est  comme  un 
soupir  du  monde  sumaturel,  comme  la  voix 
des  esprits  invisibles  qui  s'appellent.  Obe- 
ron vient  d'emboucher  son  cor  et  la  for6t 
magique  s'ouvre,  allonffeant  &  I'infini  des 
allies  bleu&tres,  se  peuplant  de  tous  les 
6tres  fantastiques  d^crits  par  Shalcespeare 
dans  *ie  Bonge  d'une  nuit  d'6t6*'  et  Titania 
elle-mdme  apparatt  dans  sa  transparente 
robe  de  gaze  d'argent. 

All  students  of  French  literature 
know  of  the  psychological  relations 
between  Poe  and  Baudelaire;  if  one 
could  judge  only  by  these  translations, 
Poe  as  a  poet  has  undoubtedly  the 
greater  talent.  Read  "To  Helen"  after 
having  tried  to  read  aloud  this  trans- 
lator's rendering  of  "Le  Balcon". 

M^re  des  souvenirs,  mattresse  des  mattres- 
ses, 
O   toi,    tous   mes   plaisirs!    o   toi,   tous   mes 

devoirs! 
Tu  te  rappelleras  la  beauts  dee  caresses. 
La  douceur  du  foyer  et  le  charme  des  soirs, 
Mdre  des  souvenirs,  mattresse  des  mattres- 
! 


Mother  of  memories,  mistress  of  mistresses. 

O  thou,  my  pleasure,  thou,  all  my  desire, 
Thou  Shalt  recall  the  beauty  of  caresses. 

The  charm  of  evenings  by  the  gentle  fire, 
Mother  of  memories,  mistress  of  mistresses! 

As  another  example,  take  the  "Ma- 
drigal Triste",  which  the  translator 
calls  the  "Madrigal  of  Sorrow", — 

Que  n'importe  que  tu  sois  sage? 

Sois  belle!   et  sois  triste!  Lies  pleurs 
Ajoutent  un  charme  au  visage, 
Comme  le  fleuve  au  paysage; 

L'orage  rajeunit  lee  fleurs. 

Je  t'aime  surtout  quand  la  joie 

S'enfuit  de  ton  front  terass6: 
Quand  ton  coeur  dans  I'horreur  se  note; 
Quand  sur  ton  present  se  diploic 

Le  nuage  affreux  du  pass6. 

The  translator,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  faithful  unto  death  when  he  writes : 

What  do  I  care  though  you  be  wise? 

Be  sad,  be  beautiful;  your  tears 
But  add  one  more  charm  to  your  eyes. 
As  streams  to  valleys  where  they  rise; 

And  fairer  every  flower  appears. 

After  the  storm,  I  love  you  most 

When  joy  has  fled  your  brow  downcast ; 
When  your  heart  is  in  horror  lost. 
And  o'er  your  present  like  a  ghost 
Floats  the  dark  shadow  of  the  past. 

And  later,  "Hotter  than  blood  from 
your  large  eye  .  .  .  "  is  correct, 
of  course,  but  regrettable.  The  first 
stanza  of  "B6n^iction"  is  hardly  so 
correct, — which  leads  us  to  ask  the 
question,  Are  Baudelaire's  poems 
translatable  at  all? 

The  prose  poems,  however,  could  not 
be  better  done,  except  by  Huneker 
himself,  who  goes  somewhat  too  far, 
however,  when  he  says  that  Baude- 
laire's motto  might  have,  been, — 

The  devil  is  in  heaven, 
Airs  wrong  with  the  world. 

Without  God,  in  whom  Baudelaire 
believed,  in  his  heaven,  he  would  have 
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had  no  artistic  baekground  both  for 
his  sincerity  and  his  affectations.  And 
this  is  tme  of  the  whole  Satanic 
school 

Iris  Tree's  Toems"  have  some  of 
the  imagination,  some  of  the  futile 
fancy,  and  more  than  the  affectations 
of  Baudelaire.  She  has  a  gift  for 
music  and  for  brilliant  words.  When 
she  suddenly  says, — 

Too  shaU  have  a  bath  of  amber. 

A  Venetian  lookinc-Slass. 

And  a  crimaon-chested  iwrrot. 

On  a  lawn  of  terraced  srass. 

Then  a  small  Tanacra  statue. 

Found  anew  in  ruins  old. 

Or  an  azure  plate  from  Persia  .  .  . 

you  fed  that  her  intentions  are  strict- 
ly honorable;  but  you  may  reasonably 
be  frightened  by  what  follows, — 

Or  my  hair  in  plaiU  of  gold ; 
Or  my  scalp  that,  like  an  Indian, 
Tou  shall  carry  for  a  purse — 
Or  my  spilt  blood  in  a  goblet — 
Or  a  volume  of  my  verse  .  .  . 

But,  after  all,  you  are  relieved  to 
find  that  she  could  not  have  meant 
you;  and,  pour  vous  consoler,  you  may 
look  at  the  "Head  of  Iris  Tree"  by 
Jacob  Epstein,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unusual.  Miss  Tree  is  intense; 
she  is  passionate;  in  fact,  she  seems 
to  be  the  slave  of  passion  and  of 
death: 

What  have  I  to  do  with  them, 

The  red  athletes  in  their  snow-white  clothes? 

Thev  are  sun  lovers  and  moon  haters, 

Toilimsr  or  playing  in  the  fields. 

Whereon  no  shadows  lie, 

Pensively   whispering   together — 

They   are   space   lovers   and   haters  of   the 

stars. 
Soundly  they  sleep  by  night  nor  ever  see 
The  tiaraed  brows  of  darkness. 

Let  us  run  through  pools  of  wine. 

And  be  splashed  with  purple. 

Let  us,  belnflr  sick,  make  merry. 

And  rejoice  when  we  are  weary. 

Let  us  sit  by  our  grave  as  at  a  banquet. 

Drinking  to  Death. 

Her— 

Old  woman  forever  sittlnflr 
Alone  in   the  large  hotel  under  the 
fans  .  .  . 


is  certainly  an  echo  of  Baudelaire's 
'lies  PeUtes  VieiUes". 

Some  of  her  titles  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  frightful  mental  pangs  she  en- 
dures. For  instance — "Mouth  of  the 
Dust  I  Kiss,  Corruption  Absolute'*, 
"Now  Is  the  Evening  Dipped  Knee- 
Deep  in  Blood",  "Blow  Upon  Blow 
They  Bruise  the  Daylight  Wan",  "A 
Haggei  Drummer  Rides  Along  the 
Street".  She  is,  however,  very  sincere 
at  times,  and  in  spite  of  her  tensities 
she  has  the  poetic  gift  The  verses 
"To  My  Father",  beginning,— 

I  cannot  think  that  you  have  gone  away. 
Ton  loved  the  earth  .  .  . 

would  alone  prove  this,  even  if  one  did 
not  find  so  many  examples  of  really 
splendid  diction  and  stimulating — if 
somewhat  perverted — imagination  in 
these  "Poems". 

II 
It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  for  a  poet 
to  have  a  herald  who  precedes  him 
from  paradise  into  the  cold,  cold 
world.  Or,  perhaps,  the  poet  is  such  a 
sensitive  creature  that  he  must  induce 
some  kind  friend  to  try  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  first.  The  skilful, 
experienced,  and  sympathetic  William 
Marion  Reedy  does  this  for  Witter 
Bynner's  "The  Beloved  Stranger", 
Mr.  Bynner  is  a  mystic,  a  very  mod- 
ern mystic.  Neither  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  nor  St.  Teresa  nor  Crashaw  nor 
the  Eastern  Lovers  of  the  Intense 
Etherial  have  much  in  common  with 
the  author  of  "The  Beloved  Stranger". 
The  imagery  of  the  East  he  has  made 
his  own — as  Mr.  Reedy  points  out — 
but  with  the  secrets  of  the  East  he 
has  no  acquaintance;  and  this  is  per- 
haps fortunate,  for  even  the  most 
sympathetic  and  delicate  western  souls 
can  only  misunderstand  them.  It  is 
as  if  one  were  attempting  to  photo- 
graph  a  cloud   of  thistledown   in   a 
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glamour  of  starlight,  to  comment  on 
the  content  of  this  fragile  book  of 
little  dreams.  Mr.  Bynner  is  an  adept 
in  the  use  of  the  "vers  libre",  as  the 
vulgar  name  it — because  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  this  phrase  ap- 
plied to  a  medium  of  expression  which, 
to  be  perfect,  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  Campion  and  the  science 
of  Coventry  Patmore. 

"The  Beloved  Stranger"  is  full  of 
little  melodies  and  vaguely  expressed 
harmonies.  These  poems  should  be 
read  aloud  only  to  the  music  of  the 
zither, — ^they  are  Httle  preludes,  little 
intermezzos  which  would  be  spoiled  by 
rhyme.  Let  us  take  "The  Voice"  for 
example: 

When  the  dream  of  your  voice  draws 
near, 

0  my  stranger, 

1  am  birds,  you  the  wind, 
I  clouds,  you  the  sun, 

I  the  beU,  you  the  tongue. 

At  the  sound  of  your  voice 

There  is  neither  dawn  nor  night. 

Weeping  nor  peace  of  death, 

But  only  your  voice 

And  I  replying 

And  you  not  answering, 

A  part  of  my  soul  passing  and  I  not 

finding  it — 
Though  I  open  the  door  and  stare  out 
When  the  dream  of  your  voice  draws 

near, 
O  my  stranger! 

The  most  elusive  and  extraordinary 
are  the  verses  in  the  part  of  the  book 
called  "Divertisement" — ^for  instance, 
"I  Change": 

I  wonder  how  it  happens 

I  was  made 
A  foe  of  agate 

And  a  friend   of  Jade. 

Tet  have  become. 

Unwisely,  I'm  afraid. 
The  friend  of  agate 
And  the  foe  of  jade — 

So  that  I  wish,  by  dsrlng. 

To  be  made 
Careless  of  agate. 

Careless  of  jade. 

The    delicate    sensuousness    of 
"Dream"     and     the     inexpressible 


beauty   of   "Crystal"   atone   for  the 
green-grocery  quality  of  "I  Evade", — 

The  look  in  your  eyes 
Was  as   soft  as   the   underside  of 
soap  in  a  soap  dish  .  .  . 
And  I  left  before  you  could  love  me. 

Pondering  over  the  evanescent 
quality  of  these  verses,  one  comes  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Ready's  Orphic  utter- 
ance is  the  best  description  of  them: 
"Their  objectiveness  becomes  sub- 
jective in  the  reader  who  then  re- 
creates the  subjective  to  a  new  ob- 
jectivity". 

Ill 
Lieutenant  John  Crowe  Ransom's 
"Poems  About  God"  offer  an  inter- 
esting study  of  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional condition  of  a  man  who  seems 
to  be  groping  for  a  new  expression 
of  the  Infinite,  having  been  forced  by 
the  process  of  reason  and  observation 
to  discard  the  God  of  the  Calvinist. 
There  is  a  robust  sincerity  about 
him:  he  seems  to  walk  deliberately 
into  patches  of  bad  taste,  as  in 
"Grace"  for  instance,  but  he  evidently 
knows  better.  He  has  the  good  sense 
however  not  to  attempt  to  shock  his 
readers  for  the  sake  of  shocking 
them, — ^though  this  would,  after  all, 
be  rather  a  hard  thing  to  do  in  these 
outspoken  days.  A  "Noonday  Grace", 
is  an  example  of  simplicity  which 
savors  somewhat  of  that  of  the  Italian 
peasant,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
very  good  symbol  of  the  realism  of 
the  average  simple  mind: 

My  thanks  for  clean  fresh  napkin  first. 
With    faint   red    stain    where    the    fruit- Jar 
burst. 

Thanks  for  a  platter  with  kind  blue  roses, 
For  mother's  centerpiece  and  posies, 
A  touch  of  art  right  under  our  noses. 

Mother,  I'll  thank  you  for  tumbler  now 
Of  morning's  milk  from  our  Jersey  cow. 

And  father,  thanks  for  a  generous  yam. 
And  a  helping  of  home-cured  country  ham. 
(He  knows  how  fond  of  it  I  am). 
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For  none  can  cure  them  aa  can  he. 

And  he  won't  tell  hia  recipe. 

But  God  waa  behind  it,  it  seema  to  me. 

The  boy's  mind  goes  on,  while  he 
is  eating  and  dealing  with  his  idea  of 
God: 

Pearly  com  still  on  the  cob. 
My  teeth  are  achin^r  for  that  Job. 

Tomatoes,  one  would  All  a  dish, 
Potatoes,  mealy  as  one  could  wish. 

Cornfield  bea^s  and  cucumbers, 
And  yellow  yams  for  sweeteners. 

Pickles  between  for  stepping-stones. 
And  plenty  of  oommeal  bread  in  pones. 

Sunday  the  preacher  droned  a  lot 
About  a  certain  whether  or  not: 
Is  God  the  universal  friend. 
And  if  men  pray  can  he  attend 
To  each  man's  individual  end? 

•        •        •        • 
The  greatest  of  all,  his  sympathy. 
His  kindness  reachinsr  down  to  me. 

Like  mother,  he  finds  it  his  greatest  joy 
To  have  big  dinners  for  his  boy. 

She  understands  him  like  a  book. 
In  fact,  he  helps  my  mother  cook, 
And  slips  to  the  dining-room  door  to 
look! 

And  when  we  are  at  our  noon-day  meal. 
He  laughs  to  think  how  fine  we  feel. 
An  extra  fork  is  by  my  plate, 
I  nearly  noticed  it  too  late! 

Mother,  you're  keeping  a  secret  back! 
I  see  the  pie-pan  through  the  crack, 
Incrusted  thick  in  gold  and  black! 

There's  no  telling  what  that  secret  pair 
Have  cooked  for  me  in  the  kitchen  there. 

There's  no  telling  what  that  pie  can  be. 
But  tell  me  that  it's  blackberry! 

As  long  as  I  keep  topside  the  sod, 
I'll  love  you  always,  mother  and  God. 

A  "Christmas  Colloquy"  is  about 
an  unfortunate  child,  with  a  Puritan 
father  who  divides  Santa  Claus  en- 
tirely from  Christian  tradition:  he 
does  not  know  that  St.  Nicholas  is 
the  real  Santa  Claus,  and  when  he 
rewards  good  children  and  forgives 
even  bad  children  he  is  performing 
the  work  of  his  Divine  Master, — ^at 
least,  this  is  the  conception  of  his 
mission  in  all  countries  not  tainted 
by  the  death-dealing  poison  of  Calvin- 


ism. This  is  a  very  honest  book;  it 
has  a  really  poetic  and  original  charm 
of  its  own.  The  author  sees  life  in 
his  own  way;  one  of  the  most  appeal- 
ing and  haunting  of  his  shorter  poems 
is  "The  Four  Roses". 

IV 

Some  thoughtful  person  has  re- 
cently demanded  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers that  reason  should  be  given 
why  the  ordinary  man  ought  to  read 
poetry.  Fifty  years  ago,  I  think,  the 
ordinary  man  read  more  good  poetry 
than  he  does  today;  the  old-fashioned 
American  carpenter  quoted  Byron, 
and  I  recall  a  little  tailor  in  a  back 
street  in  Philadelphia  who  knew  by 
heart  Tom  Moore's  "Loves  of  the 
Angels".  Perhaps  the  average  Amer- 
ican has  grown  less  romantic;  he  has 
evidently  changed  in  many  respects, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  would  still 
read  poetry  if  he  could  find  the  poetry 
that  appeals  to  him.  Indications 
show  that  Charles  Hanson  Towne  is 
really  reaching  the  intelligent  men  of 
the  hoe  and  the  subway.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  he  is  never  self-con- 
scious, that  his  simplicity  is  direct 
and  dignified,  that  he  never  stoops  to 
his  audience,  and  that  he  sees  life 
clearly  and  wholly  through  trained 
and  sympathetic  eyes,  directed  by  a 
heart  which  is  really  in  love  with  life ; 
he  has  that  good  breeding,  too,  which 
keeps  him  from  slapping  our  preju- 
dices and  principles  on  the  back, — 
and  he  is  never  sentimental.  "A 
World  of  Windows"  is  a  small  book, 
but  it  is  a  very  rich  book,  and  it  gives 
indications  of  untold  riches  in  the 
splendid  chamber  to  which  it  is  only 
a  portal.  Listen  to  this  "On  Some 
Recent  Allied  Victory": 

Be  humble,  O  my  country!  In  this  hour. 
Remember  there  are  flery  paths  to  cross. 
Undreamed-of  anguish  and  unreckoned  loss 
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To  face  with  courage,  ere  the  perfect  flower 
Of    Peace    shall    blossom    after    hell's    red 
shower. 
Be  confident;  be  brave;  yet  also  be 
Like  the  great  Christ  in  His  humility; 
Be  mindful  of  the  purpose  of  your  power. 

>       ]      (1^ 
It  is  not  gain  you  seek.     It  is  not  praise. 

Therefore  let  pride  be  buried  in  the  dust.  I 

Fight  on.  forgetful  of  this  flaming  dower    I 

Of  sudden  victory.     There  shall  be  days      V 
Of  darkness  when  your  bright  steel  seems 
like  rust  .  .  . 

Be  humble.  O  my  country,  in  this  hour!         ^i 

This  is  Mr.  Towne  in  his  highest 
mood;  he  does  not  fall  below  it  in  the 
sestette  of, — 

How  will   it  seem  when  peace  comes   back 

once  more  .  .  . 
Oh  days  to  be!     O  honeyed  nights  of  sleep. 
When    the   white   moon    shall    mount   the 
quiet  sky! 
Shall  we  be  wholly  happy  when  buds  creep. 
Remembering   those   who   dared    to   bleed 
and  die? 
Can  we  be  glad  again?    Nay.  we  shall  weep 
For  those  who  told  this  sad.   glad   world 
good-bye. 

His  "free  verse",  like  that  "On  See- 
ing a  Nun  in  a  Taxi-cab",  or  "The 
Usher",  is  just  right;  he  does  not 
pretend  that  it  is  poetry,  but  he  does 
make  it  what  the  recitativo  was  in 
the  opera  of  the  "bel  canto".  He 
uses  the  vers  libre  for  subjects  to 
which  it  is  suited,  and  he  manages  it 
very  skilfully.  For  him  it  is  like  the 
passages  of  rhythmic  prose  among 
Shakespeare's  intensest  expressions 
of  high  emotion. 

Let  us  take  "Young  Rupert",  "Jim 
Smith",  "Jack  Le  Mar"— it  would 
have  been  a  great  pity  to  deprive 
these  musical  pictures  of  their  rhyme, 
and  he  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
do  it.  It  is  a  distinct  relief  to  find  a 
poet  who  is  so  sane,  so  sympathetic, 
so  reasonably  tolerant,  and  who  does 
not  feel  that,  in  order  to  be  unusual, 
he  must  smear  every  flower  and  every 
ordinary  thing  with  the  slime  of  an 
affected  knowledge  of  evil.  Any 
urchin  in  a  city  street  can  utter  more 
defiling  words  in  an  hour  than  your 


realistic  verse-maker  can  invent  in  a 
month;  therefore,  to  say  the  best  of 
the  paroxysms  of  "the  professional 
shocker",  it  is  really  not  worth  while. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  "Of  One 
Self-slain",— 

When  he  went  blundering  back  to  God 

His  songs  half  written,  his  work  half  done, 
(who  knows  what  paths  his  bruised  feet  trod. 
What  hills  of  peace  or  pain  he  won? 

I  hope  God  smiled,  and  t^k  his  hand. 

And  said,  "Poor  truant,  passionate  fool! 
Life's  book  is  hard  to  understand; 
j    Why  couldst  thou  not  remain  at  school?" 

j  The  "Sonnets  of  Herbert  Schol- 
.  field"  are  autobiography.  They  form 
the  story  of  a  life  which  must  be  led 
in  exile  from  the  busy  ways  in  which 
youth  and  hope  and  courage  long  to 
have  a  part.  It  is  evident  that  Schol- 
field's  malady— that  of  phthisis,  for 
'which  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
find  no  cure — saddens  his  mind,  while 
it  does  not  wither  his  heart  or  embit- 
ter his  conscience.  This  sonnet, 
smooth,  graceful,  and  sincere,  gives 
the  key  to  the  volume: 

0  stricken  brother  with   the   clanflring  bell. 
Out  of  whose  road  the  little  children  flee. 

1  know   thy  sorrows  for  I,   too,   must  dwell 
O'ershadowed  by  a  like  adversity. 

Yet  amid  buried  Joys  to  make  my  home 
And    choose    for    herald    and    companion. 
Fear, 
Whose  frown  forbids  that  any  child  should 
come 
To  take  my  hand  or  fondly  linger  near. 
E'en  this,  the  leper's  lot.  is  better  far 
Than  that  with  blinded  eyes  and  treacher- 
ous mask 
I  knock  at  Pleasure's  gate  and  he  unbar 

And  'mid  his  troupe  I  take  the  place  I  ask. 
While  Pain  and  Death  should  entrance  make 

with  me. 
And  stem  Remorse,  my  torturer  to  be. 


Walter  Adolphe  Roberts  loves 
France,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  soul  of  that  wonderful 
nation  as  a  poet  should.  He  writes 
with  ease  and  grace,  and  he  has  evi- 
dently made  the  best  use  of  some 
very    excellent    French    literary    ex- 
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amples.  He  is  a  little  out  of  date 
perhaps  without  knowing  it,  and  one 
of  the  ancestresses  of  his  very  charm- 
ing muse  must  have  been  the  Lady 
E6tio.  His  translations,  or  rather  in- 
terpretations, are  as  true  as  they  are 
technically  admirable.  "Pierrot 
Wounded",  the  opening  poem  inter- 
preted from  the  Frehch  Alberty,  is 
worth  careful  study,  and  the  strophes 
from  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  keep  all 
their  fire  and  force.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  for  Mr.  Roberts  to  trans- 
late the  "Dialogue  At  Sunset''  from 
the  French  of  Pierre  Louys — Theo- 
critus has  done  this  dialogue  much 
better,  and  the  French  version  has 
really  no  reason  to  exist  separately. 

What  do  we  care  for  doubtful  heaven  or  hell. 
For  praise  or  blame?    Ah.  Sweet,  would  we 

not  sell 
Our  souls  thrice  over  for  this  hour  to  live. 
For  this  free  hour  of  all  that  love  can  give? 

The  poet  minimus  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  unhappy  habit  of  kissing 
and  telling;  but  one  cannot  imagine 
Paolo,  if  he  had  escaped  scot  free 
after  that  memorable  episode  with 
Francesca,  dashing  off  a  few  lines 
called  "In  Flagrante  Delicto".  "For 
Priests  and  Tyrants"  is  a  very  poor 
echo  of  Swinburne.  If  Mr.  Roberts 
knew  intimately  a  few  priests  and 
tyrants,  he  might  have  been  more 
tolerant  or  more  terrible.  As  it  is, 
he  is  innocuously  vindictive.  His 
poems  are  clever;  they  do  not  lack 
self-confidence,  and  his  faculty  of 
imitation  seems  to  come  from  that 
very  promising  quality  of  youth — 
the  gift  of  admiration. 

"Types  of  Pan"  by  Keith  Preston 
is  just  what  some  of  us  have  been 
looking  for.  We  do  not  demand  an 
American  Austin  Dobson  or  a  Calver- 
ley  or  a  Gilbert;  but  many  of  us  have 
been  thirsting  for  some  poetic  waters 
with   a   sparkle    in   them,   and   here 


comes  Keith  Preston  with  his  new 
'^translations  from  Horatius  Flaccus, 
his  "Tanglewood  Tale",  "In  Flapper 
Time",  and  the  "Heroes  of  Fiction", 
which  begins: 

Our  "Jack  and  Jill",  that  simple  tale. 
How  Mother  Gkx>se  did  slight  it! 

Ah,   how  her  careless  lines   would   pale 
If  H.  O.  Wells  should  write  it! 

First  take  the  hour  when  Jack  was  born. 

How  anxious  papa  waited; 
Describe  that  age  with   bitter  scorn; 

Tell  how  Jack's  parents  mated. 

Then  analyse  Jack's  Infant  bean. 
Recount  his  careful  schooling; 

Sketch  Jill's  arrival  on  the  scene, 
And  paint  their  childish  fooling. 

State  how  the  buckets  were  procured; 

(Describe  a  bucket  shop) 
See  how   the  ill-starred   pair   were   lured 

To  tempt  the  fatal  drop. 

Give  all  the  croakings  ere  the  spill; 

The  words  of  faithful  granny, 
Depict  the  aspect  of  that  hill 

With  every  coign  and  cranny. 

Tell  how  they  clambered  up  the  slope. 

Observing  all  the  strata. 
And  canvassed  England's  future  hope, 

With   economic  data. 

Say  how  the  first  misstep  was  Jill's 
Poor  Jack  fell  down  like  Adam; 

They  hit  the  road  beneath  the  hill— 
(The  pavement  was  macadam). 

This  after  all  is  by  no  means  the 
best  thing  in  the  book.  I  offer  this 
merely  as  a  light  appetizer.  There  is 
a  chuckle  for  the  elect  on  every  page ; 
let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Preston  will  con- 
tinue to  make  them  chuckle! 

VI 

The  great  mass  of  democrats,  the 
large  mob  of  howlers  who  would  re- 
duce everything  to  the  terms  of  the 
most  ordinary  life,  will  not  like 
John  Jay  Chapman's  "Songs  And 
Poems".  He  is  not  only  a  very  gentle- 
manly poet,  but  he  offends  the  Prohi- 
bitionists in  a  most  shocking  and 
rollicking  and  delightfully  merry  song 
called  "The  Christening".  This  lyric 
sings  itself,  as  does  "Old  Farmer  Oats 
and  his  Son  Ned".    There  are  poets 
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whose  poetry  one  reads  and  enjoys 
greatly,  whom  one  would  never  want 
to  meet,  much  less  to  ask  to  dinner; 
one  would  suspect  that  they  might 
have  not  only  the  inspiration  of  the 
Sibyl  but  her  epileptic  fits;  however, 
Mr.  Chapman  gives  a  very  different 
impression.  He  restores  that  calm- 
ness of  mood,  that  pleasant  outlook  on 
the  world  which  preserves  beauty  in 
the  heart  and  mind,  and  points  it  out 
in  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  everyday 
life.  He  does  more  than  this.  His 
''Lines  on  the  Death  of  Bismarck", 
written  in  1898,  is  a  fine  piece  of 
blank  verse;  it  had  the  force  of  a 
prophecy  at  a  time  when  we  were 
nearly  all  blind  to  the  real  meaning 
of  German  unity: 

.    .    .    Out  of  chaos,   pretty   courts, 

Princelings  and  potentates — thrift.   Jealousy, 

Weakness,   distemper,  cowardice,   distrust. 

To  build  a  nation:  the  material — 

The  fibres  to  be  twisted — ^human  strands. 

One  race,  one  tongue,  one  instinct.     Unify 

By  banking  prejudice,  and,  gaining  power. 

Attract  by  vanity,  compel  by  fear. 

Arm  to  the  teeth:  your  friends  will  love  you 

more. 
And  we  have  much  to  do  for  Germany. 
Organize  hatred,  that  is  unity. 

And  it  ends,  after  some  lines  that  are 
as  splendid  as  they  are  forceful: 

.     .     .     And  thy  huge  limbs 

Cover  nine  kingdoms  as  thou  liest  asleep. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  "1914", — 

Alas,  too  much  we  loved  the  glittering  wares 

That  art  and  education  had  devised 
To  charm  the  leisure  of  philosophers ; 

The  thought,  the  passion  have  been  under- 
sized 
In  Ehirope's  over-educated  brain ; 
And  while  the  savants  attitudinized, 

ESxcess    of    learning    made    their    learning 

vain. 
Till  Fate  broke  all  the  toys  and  cried. 
Begin  again ! 

A  poet  who  can  so  interpret  Ron- 
sard  and  at  the  same  time  write 
"October"  and  the  noble  ode  "On  the 
Sailing  of  our  Troops  for  France", 
ought  to  give  us  something  more  than 
this  small  book.    Mr.  Chapman's  love 


of  music,  which  he  makes  so  evident, 
is  another  charm  in  a  little  collection 
of  poems  which  will  be  an  agreeable 
companion  on  any  journey  for  those 
who  believe  that  art  should  be  gov- 
erned by  fixed  canons,  as  life  should 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  decorum 
and  good  breeding. 

Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  is  the 
herald  of  May  Doney's  "The  Way  Of 
Wonder".  Sir  Arthur's  admiration 
of  Miss  Doney's  poetry  has  more 
reasons  behind  it  than  the  principal 
one,  which  is  that  she  comes  from  his 
part  of  England — the  West  Country. 
As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Doney  are 
evidently  Celts  this  is  quite  sufficient; 
another  reason  is  that  Miss  Doney 
has  a  kinship  with  the  seventeenth- 
century  mystics,  Crashaw,  Vaughan, 
and  Traherne.  Still  another  reason 
is  that  a  woman  should  be  devoted  to 
her  husband  and  her  children, — ^that 
in  her  husband,  whom  she  loves  of 
course,  she  should  see  an  image  of 
God  himself.  We  can  imagine  Iris 
Tree's  blushing  at  the  terrible  and 
crude  immodesty  of  this  statement, — 

I  would  not  have  one  thought  that  left 
The  children  of  my  loins  behind. 

Nor  be  of  one  sweet  task  bereft 
Leisure  and  ease  to  find. 

Miss  Doney  is  passionately  fond  of 
Devon;  she  prays  best  in  Devon  she 
says  and, — 

My  little  hills  I  carry  in  my  heart 
Put  on  a  hundred  rainl>ows  every  day ; 

Or  if  the  colours  from  their  cloaks  depart, 
Wear  perfect  pomps  of  grey. 

Readers  of  verse  who  do  not  know 
Jean  Ingelow,  Christina  Rossetti,  and 
Adelaide  Proctor  will  find  in  "The 
Way  Of  Wonder"  the  old  charm  and 
consolation  of  these  writers,  with  a 
new  and  vivid  gleam  which  shows 
vistas  of  strange  beauty. 

Alfred  Noyes  has  won  his  spurs — 
and  veritable  golden  spurs  they  are. 
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At  one  time  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
very  first  of  twentieth-century  poets; 
but  rivals  have  crowded  about  him, 
each  rival  heralded  by  a  band  of  sil- 
ver trumpeters.  No  little  versifier  can 
appear  in  England  without  his  claque. 
Alfred  Noyes,  probably  because  he  is 
too  really  a  poet  to  make  gymnastics 
in  order  to  attract  attention,  and  too 
sincere  to  write  merely  political 
poetry  or  to  reflect  the  vagaries  of  a 
group,  has  had  fewer  claqueurs  than 
the  rest;  nevertheless  he  has  arrived. 
He  has  written  the  two  greatest  war 
poems  of  the  wartime,  "The  Avenue 
Of  the  Allies"  and  "Victory".  His 
is  a  book  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is 
not  a  mere  leaf,  light  and  beautiful 
to  float  before  our  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then  to  be  faintly  remembered. 
These  poems  are  as  musical  as  Kip- 
ling's, though  without  that  strongly 
accented  beat  which  makes  Kipling's 
verbality  as  popular  as  the  nuptial 
march  in  "Lohengrin".  Americans 
cannot  help  being  delighted  by  his 
"Ghosts  of  the  New  World"  nor  by 
his  "Princeton".  These  poems  come 
at  a  time  when  we  all  need  them.  To 
many  minds  the  eternal  verities, 
which  the  English  intellectuals  had 
begun  to  shatter  before  the  war 
frightened  them  into  an  interval  of 
sanity,  had  become  dim  and  confused. 
These  poems  are  a  restatement  in 
terms  of  clarity  and  beauty.  If  there 
were  more  Alfred  Noyeses  in  Eng- 
land, the  danger  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  first  of  our  allies  and 
ourselves  would  soon  fade  away. 
When  he  is  satirical,  he  is  sometimes 


effective,  but  not  always.  Just  a 
touch  of  satire  suits  him  well,  and  a 
good  example  of  this  is  "The  Old 
Gentleman  with  the  Amber  Snuff- 
Box".  When  he  feels  strongly,  and 
expresses  his  passion  for  righteous- 
ness and  his  desire  to  make  beauty 
visible,  he  carries  us  above  ourselves 
and  we  find  his  real  power.  "It  is", 
says  Professor  Canby,  "in  such  vigor- 
ous sentiment,  rising  to  the  heights 
of  romance,  and  casting  a  glamour 
over  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  men, 
that  Noyes  is  most  impressive."  But 
the  charm  of  his  verse  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  always  the  poet  of  the 
sunrise : 

Why  do  we  make  our  music  f 

Oh,    blind,    dark   strings   reply: 

Because  we  dwell  in  a  strange  land 

And  remember  a  lost  sky. 

We    ask    no    leaf   of   the    laurel, 

We  know  what  fame  Is  worth ; 

But  our  Bongrs  break  out  of  our  winter 

As   the   flowers   break  out   of   the   earth. 

But  to  know  the  most  poetically 
appealing  of  Noyes's  poems,  we  must 
look  backward, — to  "Silk  o'  the 
Kine",  for  instance. 


The  Poems  and  Prose  Poems  of  Charles 
Baudelaire.  With  an  Introductory  Preface 
by  James  Huneker.     Brentano's. 

Poems.     By  Iris  Tree.     John  Lane  Co. 

The  Beloved  Stranger.  By  Witter  Bynner. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Poems  About  God.  By  Lieutenant  John 
Crowe  Ransom.     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

A  World  of  Windows.  By  Charles  Hanson 
Towne.     Georgre  H.  Doran  Company. 

Sonnets  of  Herbert  Scholfleld.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

Pierrot  Wounded,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Walter  Adolphe  Roberts.  Britton  Publishing 
Co. 

Types  of  Pan.  By  Keith  Preston.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 

Songs  and  Poems.  By  John  Jay  Chapman. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Way  of  Wonder.  By  May  Doney. 
With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Arthur  Qulller- 
Couch.     George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  New  Morning.  By  Alfred  Noyes. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
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LOOKING  FORWARD 

BY  WILBUR  CORTEZ  ABBOTT 


IT  is  now  a  little  more  than  thirty 
years  since  there  appeared  that  ex- 
wiaordinary  romance  of  socialism,  Ed- 
ward Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward", 
which   so    fascinated   its   generation 
that  the  copy  which  lies  before  me  pro- 
claims that  it  belongs  to  the  eighty- 
seventh    thousand — ^and    there    were 
doubtless  thousands  more.    It  was,  as 
this  mere  circumstance  of  numbers 
indicates,  a  remarkable  tour  de  force, 
but  it  was  more  than  that — it  was  at 
once  a  portent  and  a  prophecy.    For 
if  we  but  look  about  us  we  may  per- 
ceive that  the  ideals  voiced  by  the 
Massachusetts      romancer  -  reformer 
are  those  of  no  small  part  of  mankind 
today.      In    his    twentieth    century 
Utopia  the  basic  fact  was  universal 
compulsory  industrial  service,  organ- 
ized on   a  military  basis,   with   the 
heads  of  the  guilds  or  labor  unions 
as  generals,  and  the  President  of  the 
United     States     as     commander-in- 
chief.  There  was  absolute  equality  of 
reward  for  all  classes  of  work  and  all 
classes  of  men — ^for  class  was  done 
away  with.    Every  agency  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  even  the  publi- 
cation of  books  and  newspapers,  was 
in  the   hands   of   government,   com- 
petition and  capital  being  thus  auto- 
matically eliminated.    There  were  no 
domestic  servants,  properly  so-called; 
no  housekeeping  responsibilities  for 
married  women ;  for  there  were  public 
kitchens,  dining-rooms,  laundries,  and 
places  of  amusement.  (  And,  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing,  a  certain  part  of  our 
urban  population  has  already  attained 
that  ideal  without  the  intervention  of 


the  state.)  There  were  no  jails,  only 
hospitals  to  treat  criminals,  for  the 
crime  which  remained  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  chief  source  of  crime — 
private  property — was  recognized  as 
merely  pathological.  There  was  an  in- 
ternational council  regulating  the  af- 
fairs of  a  world  league  of  nations,  and 
charged,  among  other  things,  with 
mandates  for  the  care  of  the  more 
backward  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Such  was  the  communistic  world- 
Utopia  which  emerged  from  the  im- 
agination of  the  Chicopee  Falls  ideal- 
ist— and,  viewing  the  world  today,  it 
gives  cause  for  thought.  But  there 
is  one  thing  about  his  book  which  is 
still  more  striking  even  than  his  vision 
of  a  social  and  political  millennium. 
This  great  change  took  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  his  principal 
characters,  as  the  result  of  the  inces- 
sant strikes  which  produced  intoler- 
able conditions  of  society  and  para- 
lyzed industry.  In  reply  to  the  critics 
who  objected  to  the  short  term  as- 
signed by  him  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  revolution,  he  hinted  that 
thirty  years  would  in  all  probability 
be  enough.  Mr.  Bellamy  was  nothing 
if  not  a  prophet.  The  thirty  years 
are  up,  and  we  turn  to  literature  of 
Bolshevism — to  Mr.  Spargo's  illumi- 
nating pages,  to  Mr.  Russell's  popular 
and  interesting  volume,  to  Mr.  Acker- 
man's  correspondence  from  the  Siber- 
ian front,  to  the  columns  of  our  daily 
papers,  to  the  news  from  Washing- 
ton— ,  and  it  requires  no  very  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  facts 
made  manifest  on  every  hand  to  per- 
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ceive  that,  whether  as  the  result  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  vision  or  of  the  forces 
which  he  represented,  his  dream  was 
not  all  dream.  If  his  sleeper  had 
wakened  now  instead  of  in  the  year 
2000  he  might  have  found  some  things 
not  different  from  that  more  distant 
Atlantis. 

Laying  aside  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  relations  of  the  administra- 
tion with  the  heads  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  let  us  regard  the  Bol- 
shevist and  his  habitat,  Russia,  where 
he  is  for  the  moment  supreme,  and 
which  he  has  recreated  in  his  own 
image.  Here  is  an  amazing  parallel, 
on  the  surface,  to  the  dream  of  Mr. 
Bellamy.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to 
abstract  principles  and  even  to  gen- 
eral policy,  we  find  it  everywhere.  In 
real  life  as  in  romance  we  have  the  ex- 
tinction of  private  capital,  every 
agency  of  production  and  distribution, 
even  the  newspapers,  in  the  hands  of 
government;  we  have  universal  labor 
ordered  if  not  compelled,  the  distribu- 
tion of  credit  cards  for  labor  used  as 
currency;  we  have  the  abolition  of 
class  distinctions,  no  domestic  servants 
— no  exploited  class  at  all;  govern- 
ment organized  on  the  basis  of  guilds 
as  well  as,  or  in  the  place  of,  areas 
and  population;  free  bread  and  cir- 
cuses. And  if  we  find  no  cessation  of 
housekeeping  responsibilities  for  mar- 
ried women,  if  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  public  dining-rooms,  kitchens, 
and  especially  laundries,  if  there  are 
no  hospitals  to  treat  "atavistic"  crim- 
inals, these  conditions  are  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  purview  of  ro- 
mance. For  the  reality  so  far  sur- 
passes the  imagination  of  the  novelist 
that,  as  usual,  fiction  must  hide  its 
greatly  diminished  head  before  the  ul- 
timate reality  of  fact. 

Yet,  whether  we  consider  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Bolshevist  idea 


with  Mr.  Spargo,  or  trail  the  Bol- 
sheviks from  within  the  lines  of  their 
encircling  enemies  with  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  or  view  them  at  first-hand 
through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Russell  and 
the  cloud  of  witnesses  he  summons  to 
describe  their  various  activities,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  The  dream  somehow  fails  to 
square  itself  with  the  reality.  In  Mr. 
Bellamy's  volume  there  is  no  record  of 
confiscation  and  of  massacre;  no  elim- 
ination of  capitalists  and  intellectuals 
along  with  their  capital  and  intellect ; 
no  inconceivable  corruption  and  in- 
describable cruelty ;  no  suppression  of 
free  speech  and  all  popular  share  in 
government;  no  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat",  tempered  by  assassina- 
tion; no  "Red  Guard"  favored  by  the 
state  at  the  expense  of  the  nation ;  no 
murder  and  violation,  starvation, 
pestilence;  no  breakdown  of  every 
agency  of  civilization;  no  collapse  of 
a  society.  In  his  pages  are  to  be  found 
neither  a  Trotzky  nor  a  Lenine,  no 
militaristic  autocracy  such  as  these 
authors  describe  in  every  page. 

And  there  is  obviously  something 
wrong — but  what  it  is,  is  not  so  ob- 
vious. It  is  the  rank  distortion  of  the 
facts  by  capitalistic  writers,  say  the 
Bolshevists — but  surely  Mr.  Spargo 
and  Mr.  Russell  cannot  be  called  cap- 
italistic writers!  It  is  Russia,  say 
the  idealists ;  it  would  not  be  the  same 
in  the  United  States,  with  its  superior 
intelligence — ^but  if  we  overturn  so- 
ciety and  bring  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
are  we  so  sure  of  that?  It  is  human 
nature,  say  the  champions  of  the  ex- 
isting order,  the  true  realists, — ^but 
that  is  no  ultimate  answer.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  choose 
between  two  evils,  the  one  which  we 
endure  from  those  who  now  enjoy  the 
name  and  perquisites  of  profiteers, 
and  that  to  which  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
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vists  have  flown.  And  if  we  follow 
Mr.  Spargo  and  Mr.  Russell,  we  shall 
choose  neither.  We  seek  the  middle 
path,  with  what  faltering  steps,  and 
with  what  small  success  as  yet,  the 
daily  press  reveals.  For  we  are  en- 
tering on  a  new  age  of  equality,  with 
much  distress  to  our  true  middle  class, 
with  searchings  of  spirit,  much  fric- 
tion, and  no  great  amount  of  light  or 
leading — with  still  less  of  faith  per- 
haps. But  we  seek  no  such  goal  as 
Bolshevikia;    and   if   we  are   longer 


in  finding  our  Utopia  than  the  men- 
o'-dreams  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  we  are 
bound  in  that  direction.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  many  in  high  places  among 
us  have  been  affected  by  this  same 
vision.  But  do  you  suppose  that 
Lenine  read  Bellamy? 


Bolshevism.  By  John  Spargo.  Harper  and 
Bros. 

Bolshevism  and  the  United  States.  By 
Charles  Edward  Russell.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 

Trailing  the  Bolsheviki.  By  Carl  W.  Ack- 
erman.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE   CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION: 

AN  ONTARIO  ATTEMPT 

BY  W.  L.  GRANT 
Upper  Canada,  College^  Toronto 


IN  his  delightful  "Defence  of  Clas- 
sical Education",  R.  W.  Living- 
stone supports  by  a  wealth  of  cogent 
argument  and  apt  quotation  the  thesis 
that  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  history  and  literature,  we 
remain  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the 
most  important  spiritual  forces  which 
have  shaped,  and  are  still  shaping, 
our  race;  and  that  if  we  adopt  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  classification  of  those 
forces  as  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  we 
can  gain  a  knowledge  of  Hellenism 
only,  or  at  least  mainly,  through  the 
study  of  Hellenic  literature.  Grant- 
ing this  fully,  may  we  not  agree  with 
President  Neilson  of  Smith  College 
in  his  Inaugural  Address  of  June  18, 
1918,  that,— 

The  barrier  which  has  shut  off  generations 
of  students  from  a  knowledge  of  classical 
civilization  has  been  the  classical  teacher's 
infatuation  for  the  subjunctive.  The  deadly 
enemy  of  the  classics  is  not  science  or  math- 
ematics or  modern  literature,  or  vocational 
utUitarianism :  It  is  linguistic  fanaticism,  the 
insistence  that  no  one  shall  enter  those  fair 


domains  save  through  the  one  door  of  lan- 
guage. 

After  all,  most  of  us  are  content  to 
get  our  knowledge  of  the  equally  im- 
portant and  varied  contributions  of 
the  Hebrews  to  modem  life  from  a 
translation  of  selected  portions  of 
their  literature.  The  student  of 
Russian  life  and  literature  is  usually 
fain  to  employ  an  English  or  French 
version  of  Tolstoi  or  Turgenev  or 
Dostoyevsky.  Good  judges  have  held 
that  Coleridge's  translations  of  the 
Wallenstein  trilogy  are  equal  even  to 
the  magnificent  original  of  Schiller. 
But  though  for  over  three  centuries 
many  of  the  best  minds  in  Great 
Britain  have  busied  themselves  with 
the  production  of  classical  transla- 
tions, to  speak  of  the  possibility  of 
their  use  is  almost  invariably  to  pro- 
voke the  sniff  of  superiority. 

Yet  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
right  use  of  translations  might  even 
bring  together  in  amity  the  cham- 
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pions  of  compulsory  classics  and  of 
compulsory  science.  In  that  quarrel 
both  sides,  but  especially  the  clas- 
sicists, have  too  much  disregarded 
Aristotle's  advice  on  the  all-impor- 
tance of  the  when,  the  where,  and  the 
how.  That  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  best  products 
of  the  English  public  schools  of  their 
day  were  educated  men,  and  that 
their  early  training  was  largely  based 
on  the  linguistic  study  of  Latin  and 
Gredc,  is  no  more  an  argument  for 
the  present  place  of  the  study  of 
Latin  in  the  Canadian  province  of 
Ontario  than  is  the  superiority  of 
Lord  North  as  a  classic  over  George 
Washington.  The  question  for  us 
to  settle  is  whether,  granting  Mr. 
Livingstone's  thesis,  the  best  way  is 
being  taken  to  obtain  the  desired  re- 
sult. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
Mr.  Livingstone's  own  book  nearly 
all  his  arguments  apply  equally  well 
to  the  study  either  of  the  original  or 
of  the  translation;  that  almost  all 
the  numerous  quotations  from  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  by  which  his 
arguments  are  supported  are  given 
not  in  the  original,  but  in  English; 
and  that  he  admits  the  adequacy  of 
Jowett's  English  version  of  Thucyd- 
ides  and  Plato  and  the  superiority 
of  North's  Plutarch  and  Philemon 
Holland's  "Cyropsedeia".  For  the 
reading  of  the  poets  in  the  original 
he  makes  a  plea.  That  Mr.  Living- 
stone gets  more  from  the  Greek  of 
Homer  than  from  Butcher  and  Lang; 
and  more  from  Euripides  than  even 
from  such  a  work  of  genius  as  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray's  translation, 
is  highly  probable.  But  will  the  Cana- 
dian or  American  boy  get  more  by 
turning  with  the  aid  of  a  Kelly's  Key, 
a  few  chapters  on  the  ''Bellum  Galli- 
cum"  or  a  few  hundred  lines  of  'The 


^neid"  into  his  own  rather  imper- 
fectly understood  mother-tongue,  than 
he  will  had  he  put  the  same  amount 
of  time  on  Butcher  and  Lang,  or  on 
Murray?  That  is  a  very  different 
question. 

Et  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi.  In  years 
gone  by  I  obtained  a  First  Class  at 
Oxford  in  Littere  Humaniores;  but  I 
now  turn  not  to  Euripides  but  to  Gil- 
bert Murray;  and  in  despite  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  of  Bentley,  I  still 
maintain  that  Pope  and  Chapman  will 
give  the  average  Canadian  more  idea 
of  the  width  and  wealth  of  Homer 
than  he  will  get  by  construing  a  few 
hundred  lines  of  Cesar. 

At  present  the  living  knowledge  of 
the  classics  is  dying  out  in  Canada, 
save  perhaps  among  those  trained  in 
the  seminaries  of  Quebec,  wherein  the 
old  traditions  of  scholarship  still  lin- 
ger. In  Ontario  the  condition  of 
classical  studies  in  our  secondary 
schools  is  peculiarly  hopeless,  for  the 
very  large  amount  of  time  absorbed 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  interest 
aroused.  Less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools 
study  Greek.  Latin  is  taken  by  about 
seventy  per  cent,  and  on  leaving  the 
school  the  entrance  examination  to  the 
Provincial  University  requires  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  prose 
composition,  and  acquaintance  with 
rather  less  than  one  book  of  Csesar's 
"Bellum  Gallicum"  and  one  of  Vergil's 
"^neid".  A  certain  amount  of  An- 
cient History  is  also  studied  in  a  very 
dull  text-book.  How  much  Hellenism 
is  to  be  found  in  this?  The  best  proof 
of  the  faultiness  of  the  pudding  is 
that  it  is  not  eaten;  solvitur  non  am- 
btdando.  Much  time  is  spent  on  the 
study  of  the  beggarly  elements  of 
Latin;  but  not  one  boy  in  a  hundred 
is  inspired  with  a  desire  to  proceed 
further.    The  hungry  sheep  look  up, 
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and  are  mentally  lean  and  gafint.  The 
classical  allusions  in  Milton  or  Tenny- 
son or  even  in  Byron's  "The  Isles  of 
Greece"  are  a  sealed  book  to  our  On- 
tario boys.  They  cannot  understand, 
as  could  their  fathers,  the  passion 
which  drove  Byron  to  his  death  at 
Missolonghi.  The  class  in  Ancient 
History  is  so  severed  from  its  roots 
that  the  average  boy  leaves  the  On- 
tario high  school  with  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece  than  of  that  of  China. 

In  despair  we  have  sometimes  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  and  appealed  to 
the  boy's  love  of  a  good  story  by  using 
in  the  classes  in  English  literature 
such  books  as  Hawthorne's  "Wonder- 
book"  or  Kingsley's  "Heroes".  But  ad- 
mirable as  they  are,  something  more 
is  needed.  Teaching  is  necessary  as 
well  as  reading,  mental  discipline  as 
well  as  a  thrill. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  on  the 
beggarly  and  often  distasteful  ele- 
ments of  which  I  speak  is  consider- 
able. Everyone  admits  that  in  On- 
tario and  apparently  in  all  the  other 
Canadian  provinces  or  American 
states  the  chief  vice  of  our  instruc- 
tion is  that  it  leaves  too  many  pupils 
with  a  mere  uncoordinated  smatter- 
ing. The  knowledge  gained  is  both 
superficial  and  scrappy.  Here  there  is 
at  least  one  practical  suggestion.  Let 
us  make  the  study  of  Latin  optional 
for  all  who  wish,  and  give  the  time 
now  sorrowfully  spent  upon  it  to  the 
study  of  great  English  translations  of 
the  classics,  which  are  not  "cribs",  but 
in  themselves  substantial — ^and  in 
some  cases  great — contributions  to 
English  literature. 

In  Upper  Canada  College,  one  of 
the  few  important  schools  of  Ontario 
which  is  outside  the  somewhat  rigid 
Provincial  system,  we  have  tried  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  months  to  eatab- 


lish  a  definite  class  for  the  study  of 
classical  literature  in  translation.  The 
difiiculties  are  many.  The  class  does 
not  lead  to  any  external  examination, 
and  as  an  alternative  to  Latin  is  there- 
fore taken  only  by  those,  usually  the 
weaker  brethren,  who  are  not  going 
up  for  matriculation.  Yet  even  so, 
our  new  class  shows  an  interest  in 
literature  which  surprises  its  mem- 
bers. I  recently  found  a  young  scape- 
grace who  had  consistently  shirked 
through  two  years  of  school  poring 
over  the  articles  in  Smith's  "Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography". 
We  have  animated  discussions  on  the 
lack  of  sportsmanship  of  Achilles;  we 
compare  the  habits  of  the  AchsBan 
warriors  with  those  of  the  Iroquois 
chiefs ;  and  even  ascend  to  turning  the 
prose  of  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers  into 
the  metre  of  the  "Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome". 

An  almost  equally  great  advantage 
of  this  change  is  that  the  class  in 
Latin  is  freed  from  an  incubus.  Those 
who  like,  or  at  least  feel  the  neces- 
sity of,  the  study  of  the  original 
tongue,  are  now  free  to  set  their  own 
pace.  Were  the  present  examination 
in  Latin  at  matriculation  made  op- 
tional with  one  in  ancient  literature, 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  to  the 
smaller  and  more  enthusiastic  classes 
in  Latin  a  more  intensive  training, 
and  to  adopt  some  of  the  newer  meth- 
ods of  teaching  now  becoming  popular 
in  Great  Britain.  We  might  even  hope 
in  time  to  produce  a  sprinkling  of 
classical  scholars,  our  scanty  crop  of 
whom  is  at  present  almost  wholly  im- 
ported. A  comparison  of  the  careers 
of  these  home-grown  scholars  with 
those  of  their  schoolmates  might 
eventually  produce  evidence  of  some 
educational  value.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  study  of  the  translations  may  even 
lure  some  on  to  the  originals.     AI- 
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ready  I  have  one  boy  in  the  transla- 
tion class  who  is  now  studying  Latin 
out  of  school  hours,  and  is  talking  of 
beginning  Greek. 

In  the  primary  schools  of  Ontario 
boys  receive  no  teaching  of  any  lan- 
guage save  English,  and  enter  the  sec- 
ondary school  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  In  their  first  year  after 
entrance  such  boys  should  certainly 
study  Latin  as  a  compulsory  subject; 
but  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of 
time  should  be  taken  from  their  Latin 
or  from  their  English  to  read  the 
"Lays  of  Ancient  Rome",  and  "The 
Iliad"  and  "The  Odyssey"  in  the  trans- 
lations of  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers,  and 
of  Butcher  and  Lang. 

If  the  present  compulsory  examina- 
tion in  Latin  at  matriculation  were 
made  optional,  in  the  second  year  of 
high-school  work  a  division  could  be 
made  between  the  two  classes.  The 
former  should  read  in  translation  the 
whole  of  the  authors  whom  they  are 
studying  in  snippets  in  the  original. 
If  these  are  to  be  Caesar  and  Vergil, 
then  the  "Bellum  Gallicum"  should  be 
read  in  the  admirable  version  of 
T.  R.  E.  Holmes — though  if  the  price 
of  this  is  an  obstacle,  then  the  trans- 
lation by  W.  A.  McDevitte  in  Every- 
man's Library  is  accessible;  Vergil  in 
Mackail,  unless  for  the  sake  of  cheap- 
ness Dryden  or  Everyman's  is  em- 
ployed. The  alternative  class  in  clas- 
sical literature  should  read  numerous 
lives  from  Plutarch,  using  North's 
translation  (most  easily  accessible  in 
the  Temple  Classics),  which  towers 
above  all  other  versions  in  its  racy, 
direct,  concrete  speech.  They  should 
also  study  some  good  text-book  in  An- 
cient History,  a  subject  which  is  at 
present  probably  the  dryest  upon  the 
curriculum,  but  which  if  read  in  con- 
nection with  Plutarch  would  beconie 
a  livings  realit^^ 


In  the  third  year  the  students  of 
Latin  should  again  read,  the  whole  of 
their  authors  in  translation ;  or  if  they 
are  still  grinding  away  at  CsBsar  and 
Vergil,  and  are  under  the  shadow  of 
the  examination,  they  should  get  a 
glimpse  of  Greek  thought  either  in 
Plutarch,  or  in  one  or  more  of  the  au- 
thors read  by  their  more  fortunate 
brethren.  For  these  a  wealth  of 
choice  opens  up.  If  they  are  poetical, 
a  course  in  the  dramatists,  under  the 
guidance  of  E.  D.  A.  Morshead  for 
-ffischylus,  and  Gilbert  Murray  for 
Euripides.  (Several  plays  of  each  of 
these  great  dramatists,  translated  by 
the  authors  named,  are  accessible  in 
the  Harvard  Classics,  Volume  8, 
which  if  reprinted  separately  would 
make  an  admirable  text-book.) 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  what  we 
have  to  offer.  Of  all  the  Greek  drama- 
tists the  most  intensely  modem  is 
Euripides.  That  splendid  pacifist 
taught  his  pacifism  in  the  school  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which 
Greek  civilization  tore  itself  to  pieces. 
Yet  Euripides  can  give  us  not  only 
pacifism,  but  also  a  glorious  pane- 
gyric on  the  city  or  state  which  can 
risk  all  upon  the  hazard  in  defence  of 
humanity.  In  one  of  his  lesser-known 
plays,  the  "Supplices",  the  widows  of 
the  champions  who  have  fallen  in  an 
unhallowed  onset  upon  Thebes  come  to 
Theseus,  King  of  Athens,  to  demand 
aid  against  the  brutal  Thebans,  who 
deny  sepulture  to  their  dead,  and  so 
condemn  them  to  misery  in  the  after- 
world.  Theseus  pleads  that  he  has  his 
responsibilities  to  his  own  people,  and 
cannot  go  knight-erranting  on  behalf 
of  every  abstract  idea.  A  woman 
cries  out  to  him: 

What  is  this  thing  thou  doest?  Wilt  despise 
All  these,  and  cast  us  from  thee  beggar-wise. 
Grey  women,  with  not  one  thing  of  all  we 

crave? 
Nay.  t^p  vlW  l^^iMi^  fpr  ref^l?©  ^^t^  iJfP  Cft^O. 
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The  slave  God's  altar;  surely  in  the  deep 
Of  fortune  City  may  call  to  City,  and  creep 
A  wounded  thfner  to  shelter. 

Theseus  is  shaken,  but  still  pleads  that 
a  ruler  cannot  be  reckless  with  the 
lives  of  his  subjects.  His  mother 
breaks  in: 

Thou  Shalt  not  suffer  it,  thou  beincr  my  child! 
Thou  hast  heard  man  scorn  thy  city,  call  her 

wild 
Of  counsel,  mad;  thou  hast  seen  the  fire  of 

mom 
Flash    from    her    eyes    In    answer    to   their 

scorn! 
Come  toil  on  toil,   'tis  this  that  makes  her 

grand. 
Peril    on   peril!      And   common    States   that 

stand 
In  caution,  twilight  cities,  dimly  wise — 
Ye  know  them;  for  no  light  is  in  their  eyes! 
Oo  forth,  my  son,  and  help — my  fear  is  fled 
Now.     Women  in  sorrow  call  thee,  and  men 

dead! 

And  so  Theseus  goes  forth  in  defence 
of  humanity.  Is  not  this  extract  from 
Gilbert  Murray's  translation  of  a 
little-known  play  better  fitted  to  give 
our  boys  a  grasp  of  one  of  the  essen- 
tial Greek  ideas  than  is  the  hard-won 
ability  to  translate  into  English  Omnia 
CraUia  in  tree  partes  divisa  est?  Not 
only  so,  but  we  are  brought  closely 
into  touch  with  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  modem  English  rhythm.  Gil- 
bert Murray  is  steeped  in  Swinburne, 
like  a  garland  redolent  of  wine,  and 
we  can  lead  our  pupils  on  from  Eurip- 
ides to  the  singer  of  "Atalanta  in 
Colydon"  and  of  "Erectheus",  and 
thrill  them  with  the  surge  and  thun- 
der of, — 

O  that  one  would  carry  me 
Forth  of  all  these! 
Heap  sand  and  bury  me 
By  the  Chersonnese! 
Where    the    thundering    Bosphorus    an- 
swers the  thunder  of  Pontic  seas! 

But  one  volume  of  the  dramatists 
need  not  occupy  the  pupil  for  a  whole 
year.  Plato  should  certainly  be  begun, 
and  at  least  the  "Crito",  and  the 
"Phaedo"  read.  Of  Thucydides  at 
least    the    funeral    oration    and    the 


seventh  book  are  essential.  What  in 
all  literature  ancient  and  modern  is 
more  fitted  to  inspire  a  boy  than  to 
read  either  in  Jowett's  translation  of 
the  works  of  Thucydides,  or  better 
still  in  Zimmern's  "Greek  Common- 
wealth" the  great  sentences  in  which 
Pericles  declared  for  all  time  the 
Athenian  ideal,  and  then  to  compare 
it  with  that  ideal  for  which  in  the 
great  struggle  now  ended  our  British 
and  Canadian  and  American  lads  laid 
down  their  lives? 

Such  were  the  men  who  lie  here  and  such 
the  city  that  inspired  them.  We  survivors 
may  pray  to  be  spared  their  bitter  hour,  but 
must  disdain  to  meet  the  foe  with  a  spirit 
less  triumphant  Let  us  draw  strength,  not 
merely  from  twice-told  arguments — how  fair 
and  noble  a  thing  it  is  to  show  courage  in 
battle — ^but  from  the  busy  spectacle  of  our 
great  city's  life  as  we  have  it  before  us  day 
by  day,  falling  in  love  with  her  as  we  see 
her,  and  remembering  that  all  this  greatness 
she  owes  to  men  with  the  fighter's  daring, 
the  wise  man's  understanding  of  his  duty, 
and  the  good  man's  self -discipline  in  its  per- 
formance— to  men  who  disdained  to  deprive 
the  city  of  their  services,  but  sacrificed  their 
lives  as  the  best  offerings  on  her  behalf.  So 
they  gave  their  bodies  to  the  commonwealth 
and  received,  each  for  his  own  memory, 
praise  that  will  never  die,  and  with  It  the 
grandest  of  all  sepulchres,  not  that  in  which 
their  mortal  bones  are  laid,  but  a  home  in 
the  minds  of  men,  where  their  glory  remains 
fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or  action  as  the  occa- 
sion comes  by.  For  the  whole  earth  is  the 
sepulchre  of  famous  men  ;  and  their  story  is  not 
graven  only  on  stone  over  their  native  earth, 
but  lives  on  far  away,  without  visible  sym- 
bol, woven  into  the  stuff  of  other  men's  lives. 
For  you  now  It  remains  to  rival  what  they 
have  done  and,  knowing  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness to  be  freedom  and  the  secret  of  freedom 
a  brave  heart,  not  idly  to  stand  aside  from 
the  enemy's  onset. 

Which  gives  the  better  grasp  of  the 
Hellenic  ideal?  To  study  in  a  transla- 
tion the  speech  from  which  the  above 
lines  are  an  extract,  or  to  have  the 
ability  to  translate  into  Latin  with 
not  more  than  two  bad  mistakes,  ''On 
the  next  day  he  attacked  the  camp  at 
daybreak"  ? 

Many  things  hamper  us.    The  pres- 
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ent  examination  system  in  Latin  and 
Ancient  History  is  abhorrent  to  every 
lover  of  the  classics.  A  lesser  but  an 
annoying  enemy  is  the  high  price  of 
the  good  translations ;  low  priced,  well 
annotated  editions  of  the  classical  au- 
thors in  English  are  badly  needed,  and 
would  repay  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher. 
The  days  of  the  classics  are  eternal. 


however  little  the  faith  of  their  vo- 
taries. Some  of  us  will  still  kneel  at 
the  fountain  itself,  and  as  we  drink 
catch  exquisite  glimpses  of  the  muses 
and  of  Apollo;  but  such  worshippers 
are  all  too  few;  and  the  God  of  Delphi 
will  not  disdain  the  larger  throng  who 
may  hope  to  taste  of  the  Castilian 
fount  only  when  piped  off  into  a  trans- 
lation. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS 

BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 


WHEN  you  and  I  were  boys,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  let 
us  say,  do  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  keep  our  library  cards  filled 
up  with  numbers  representing  the 
works  of  half  a  dozen  favorite  au- 
thors? Do  you  remember  the  smile 
of  satisfaction  with  which  we  re- 
ceived one  of  the  coveted  volumes  that 
were  so  much  in  demand?  And  do 
you  remember  the  utter,  time-effac- 
ing absorption  with  which  we  read 
those  books?  It  is  something  that 
never  comes  to  us  in  these  staid  days 
in  so  complete  a  measure.  We  were 
critics  of  a  sort,  too.  On  the  fly- 
leaves, contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
library,  we  were  wont  to  inscribe  our 
reviews.  They  were  terse  and  cock- 
sure, and  were  usually  confined  to 
the  words  "good",  "pretty  good",  or 
"rotten".  But  as  a  guide  to  good 
reading  they  sufficed.  And  do  you  re- 
call the  golden  days  and  evenings  that 
we  lived  in  the  pages  of  the  "good" 
books — which  were  never  by  any 
chance  "goody"  books? 

My  own  introduction  to  this  won- 
der-world of  adventure  was  by  way 
of  Oliver  Optic.     The  first  book,  I 


think,  was  a  sea  story — "Afloat  with 
the  Flag".  Then  came  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge with  "The  Pocket  Rifle"  and 
other  jolly  good  stories  of  boy  life. 
Then  followed  Harry  Castlemon  of 
blessed  memory,  with  his  heroes  of 
field  and  forest  and  the  Civil  War; 
the  historical  romances  of  Fenn  and 
Henty ;  the  Indian  tales  of  Edward  S. 
Ellis ;  and  the  highly  moral  but  never- 
theless somehow  "good"  stories  of 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  Tucked  in  among 
them  were  "Toby  Tyler",  "Hans 
Brinker",  and  sundry  others,  and  a 
thrilling  periodical  in  a  torn  blue 
cover,  not  always  approved  of,  called 
"Golden  Days".  From  them  I  grad- 
uated to  Cooper  and  Scott  and  Frank 
R.  Stockton — ^and  poetry.  And  so  the 
golden  days  passed  like  a  dream. 

I  wonder  if  the  modem  boy  isn't 
being  deprived  of  something  through 
a  too  rigid  censorship,  or  arc  the 
boys'  books  of  today  as  good  as  those 
of  yore?  I  wonder.  I  have  had  it  in 
mind  for  a  long  time  to  get  out  old 
Castlemon  and  Benty  and  Ellis  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  have  in- 
deed lost  their  power  over  me — 
whether  that  power  resided   in  the 
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tales  or  whether  youth  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  sublime  reaction. 
But  I  have  not  yet  found  the  leisure. 
Perhaps  I  never  shall.  Perhaps  I  am 
really  a  bit  afraid  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test  and  prefer  to  retain  the 
memory  of  old   illusions. 

But  I  am  confident  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  a  definite  tendency  on  the 
part  of  writers  and  publishers  of 
modern  books  for  boys  to  give  them  a 
useful,  moral,  educational  tone.  I 
doubt  whether  the  youthful  readers 
have  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
but  that  is  the  modem  standard.  The 
acceptable  juvenile  of  today  must 
pass  muster  as  being  safe  and  sane, 
respectable,  uplifting,  and  instruc- 
tive. The  result  may  be  didactic  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  wholesome.  I  won- 
der whether  the  modem  boy  sees 
through  the  deception.  Whether  he 
does  or  not,  it  is  probably  good  for 
him,  and  no  doubt  the  iniquitous  ten- 
dencies of  my  ovioi  generation  may  be 
traced  in  part  to  the  lack  of  this  sort 
of  moral  and  intellectual  guidance. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  depraved 
enough  to  state  that  I  am  glad  I  lived 
in  the  days  of  Ned  and  Frank  and 
Deerfoot.  I  remember  that  Frank  at 
Don  Carlo's  rancho  could  run  like  a 
deer  and  that  he  was  brave  and  quick- 
witted; I  have  forgotten  what  may 
or  may  not  have  been  said  about  his 
thrift,  industry,  and  general  upright- 
ness. 

But  realizing  that  I  may  be  preju- 
diced by  memories,  I  have  endeavored 
to  approach  the  subject  of  present- 
day  books  for  boys  with  an  open 
mind,  and  to  read  a  dozen  of  them  as 
though  I  had  never  been  blinded  by 
the  glory  and  glamour  of  the  past.  I 
think  a  boy  of  fourteen  should  review 
these  books,  and  mark  them  ''good", 
"pretty  good",  or  "rotten",  but  I  will 
do  my  best. 


To  a  certain  extent  they  fall  nat- 
urally into  groups.  Natural  history 
forms  the  substance  of  two  of  them. 
"The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Naturalists" 
is  one  of  a  series  in  which  Mr.  Rolt- 
Wheeler  has  sought  with  some  suc- 
cess to  dramatize  United  States 
departmental  activities — ^the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Division  of 
Exploration,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Post-Oflfice  Department,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Forestry  Serv- 
ice, the  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  the  Indian  Commission, 
etc.  Obviously,  an  artistic  result  is 
not  always  easy,  but  mothers  and 
teachers  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
effort  is  commendable.  And  the  au- 
thor has  done  his  job  well — surpris- 
ingly well.  His  science — in  this  case 
chiefly  ornithology — is  authentic  and 
interesting,  and  I  am  sure  many  boys 
will  like  it.  As  to  the  story,  it  is  of 
secondary  importance.  There  are  ad- 
ventures of  various  sorts,  involving 
a  poacher  in  North  Carolina  and 
plume  hunters  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, which  are  not  without  their 
thrills,  and  the  whole  is  woven  to- 
gether in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

As  to  Dr.  Murrill,  he  is  a  first-rate 
naturalist  but  scarcely  a  writer  of 
fiction.  He  tells  of  the  fiora  and 
fauna  of  the  West  Indies  in  a  some- 
what improbable  story.  Three  chil- 
dren, thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  are  wrecked  on  an  island  which 
a  volcano  has  stripped  of  inhabitants. 
They  accept  the  situation  with  ex- 
traordinary sang-froid.  They  discov- 
er a  cabin,  an  orchard,  and  a  pick- 
aninny, and  proceed  to  find  the  means 
of  sustenance.  A  very  intelligent 
monkey  is  introduced  in  the  hope  of 
adding  a  touch  of  comedy.  They 
worry  not  at  all  over  the  situation, 
but  quite  without  guidance  leara  all 
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about  the  natural  history  of  their  is- 
land. A  messasre  sent  by  a  catbird 
goes  direct  to  mother,  a  yacht  is  sent, 
and  the  children  are  rescued  just  as 
they  have  completed  their  scientific 
investigations.  Taking  the  gold  they 
discovered  on  the  island,  the  two  boys 
go  to  college  and  become  famous  nat- 
uralists.    Selah. 

Of  the  books  in  hand,  "The  Boys' 
Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt"  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  pure  biogra- 
phy, in  which  Roosevelt's  life  is 
traced  through  boyhood,  in  college,  in 
the  legislature,  on  a  Dakota  ranch,  as 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  as  an  au- 
thor, as  a  family  man,  as  a  hunter, 
explorer,  and  naturalist,  as  Police 
Conmiissioner,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  as  Colonel  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  as  Vice-President,  President,  and 
ex-President  of  the  United  States. 
That  this  particular  life  holds  a  strong 
appeal  to  American  youth,  stimulat- 
ing youthful  emulation,  goes  without 
saying.  It  is,  of  course,  a  eulogy,  and 
very  hero-worshipful.  Incidentally, 
there  are  passages  dealing  with  the 
Spanish  War  that  leave  little  to  be 
asked  in  the  way  of  dramatic  in- 
tensity. 

War,  indeed,  has  always  supplied 
the  subject-matter  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  boys'  books,  and  this  season's 
output  is  no  exception.  "Scouting  for 
Sheridan"  covers  the  history  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
There  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much  of 
it,  but  it  is  history  that  every  Amer- 
ican boy  ought  to  know  more  about. 
It  forms  the  background  for  the  story 
of  two  young  Union  scouts  whose  ex- 
ploits seem  a  bit  too  pretentious  and 
unconvincing  to  the  adult  reader. 
Their  bullets  always  hit,  and  they 
never  fail  to  escape  from  the  tightest 
places  with  ease.     But  perhaps  boys 


will  not  object  to  this;  there  is  plenty 
of  red-blooded  adventure  in  the  book. 
Mr.  Tomlinson's  book,  "Fighters 
Young  Americans  Want  to  Know", 
is  a  collection  of  eighteen  short  stories 
based  upon  authentic  episodes  of  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil 
War,  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  Great 
War. 

Mr.  Sabin's  story  covers  the  his- 
tory of  Major-General  George  Crook's 
campaigns  against  the  Apache  In- 
dians in  Arizona  between  the  years 
1871  and  1886.  The  historical  part 
is  a  bit  voluminous,  but  it  is  good  to 
know  of  those  years  of  perplexity  in 
Indian  affairs.  The  author  has  made 
good  on  his  background  and  his  tale 
contains  some  good  fighting  and  ad- 
venture. Jimmie  Dunn,  the  boy  hero, 
appears  as  an  orphan  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians,  as  a  member  of  Gen- 
eral Crook's  pack  train,  and  as  a  tele- 
graph linesman  in  hostile  country. 

"Joining  the  Colors"  takes  a  boy 
from  Dale  Academy  in  New  Jersey, 
enlists  him  in  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  Toronto,  carries  him 
through  an  instructive  period  of 
training  at  Battlefield  Camp,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  book  gets  him  into  the 
trenches  in  France.  It  is  a  war  story, 
but  for  the  real  fighting  adventures 
we  are  referred  to  a  sequel  now  in 
preparation.  In  many  ways  the  best 
part  of  the  story  is  the  prep-school 
stuff  in  the  first  half  of  it.  It  is  all 
a  bit  mature. 

In  every  season's  list  of  juveniles 
there  is  always  a  schoolboy  group. 
"Fighting  for  Fairview"  is  a  high- 
school  baseball  story  in  which  the 
hero's  loyalty  to  his  school  overcomes 
his  desire  for  personal  success,  with 
the  laurels  falling  happily  on  his  brow 
in  the  end.  Its  moral  purpose  is  a 
shade  too  pronounced,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  something  genuine  and  human 
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about  it  that  enlists  the  sympathy 
even  of  the  skeptical.  And  probably 
boy  readers  will  not  object  to  the  de- 
scription in  detail  of  one  baseball 
game  after  another.  It  is  a  good  story 
that  will  at  once  interest  the  boy  and 
quite  satisfy  his  elders. 

"The  Boy  Hikers"  is  another  base- 
ball story.  The  high-school  team 
undertakes  a  summer  pilgrimage  on 
foot»  helping  farmers  in  the  forenoon, 
playing  baseball  in  the  afternoon,  and 
camping  at  night,  and  incidentally 
earning  several  hundred  dollars  for 
the  Red  Cross.  In  the  end  they  are 
the  means  of  causing  the  arrest  of  a 
German  spy  with  a  wireless  outfit 

The  romance  of  business  is  a  promi- 
nent element  in  modem  American  fic- 
tion that  probably  has  a  stronger  ap- 
peal for  most  readers  than  it  has  for 
me.  I  cannot  help  regretting  its  in- 
vasion of  the  juvenile  field  in  "Mark 
Tidd,  Manufacturer".  In  this  story, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  well 
told,  a  phenomenal  fat  boy  with  brains 
and  a  stammer  takes  over  an  old, 
bankrupt  mill  and  puts  it  on  its  feet, 
outwits  his  rivals,  and  displays  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  costs,  sales, 
shipping,  and  overhead.  The  tale  is 
told  in  a  humorous  vein  which  boys 
will  laugh  over.  It's  a  good  yam  in 
spite  of  its  theme. 

"Sea  King  of  Bamegat",  I  think, 
crept  into  this  selection  of  books  by 
nistake,  for  it  is  an  adventure  story 
evidently  intended  for  grown-ups.  Yet 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  isn't  a  boys' 
book  after  all.  It  is  a  well  woven  tale 
of  smugglers  and  government  detec- 
tives, with  plenty  of  midnight  adven- 
ture and  salt  spray.  It's  a  readable 
yam,  with  the  love  element  subdued 
sufficiently  for  youthful  tastea. 

"The  Ventpre  Boys  in  Camp"  is  a 
real  story.  There  is  some  geology  in 
it,  but  it  is  to  be  read  for  the  story's 


sake.  Three  boys  help  to  discover 
mica  in  a  hill  in  the  Onondaga  Valley 
and  so  retrieve  an  uncle's  fortunes. 
There  is  camping  and  woodcraft  in 
the  tale,  a  murderous  half-breed  In- 
dian who  shoots  incendiary  arrows, 
and  one  boy's  adventure  with  a 
sprained  ankle  in  a  hidden  cave. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  average  of  excellence  is  rea- 
sonably high  in  these  books.  Most  of 
them  will  receive  parental  indorse- 
ment. "The  Venture  Boys  in  Camp", 
"Fighting  for  Fairview",  "Mark 
Tidd",  and  doubtless  others  will  be 
generally  labeled  "good"  by  their 
youthful  readers. 

But  there  is  one  that  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  about,  if  the  boys  can 
once  get  hold  of  it.  I  suspect  that 
"Double-Eagles"  will  fail  to  pass  mus- 
ter with  the  more  conservative  pa- 
rents, teachers,  and  reading-circle  au- 
thorities. But  then,  would  "Treasure 
Island"?  Mr.  Gross — or  Father  Gross 
or  Brother  Gross — ^neither  is  squeam- 
ish nor  does  he  display  any  noticeable 
didactic  motive.  His  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  to  spin  a  yarn  of  the  sort 
that  delighted  him  when  he  was  a  lad. 
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And  he  has  done  it  Oh,  boy!  he  has 
done  it!  It  is  a  tale  that  teems  with 
adventure  in  the  wilderness,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  catamounts  and  rat- 
tlesnakes, floods  and  desperadoes, 
blood  and  murder,  pursuit  and  strug- 
gle, and  buried  treasure.  Each  mo- 
ment of  thrilling  suspense  is  followed 
by  an  entirely  satisfying  episode,  and 
incidentally  there  is  a  literary  quality 


in  the  descriptive  style  that  does  not 
miss  its  effect.  It  is  such  a  tale  as 
might  have  graced  the  pages  of 
"Golden  Days".    Improbable? 

Forget  it! 

I  thank  you,  Brother  Gross,  for  a 
revival  of  the  old-time  thrill.  Here's 
to  you,  whatever  the  censors  may 
say,  and  may  your  pen  never  grow 
rusty  I 


C0LLEC5T0RS  AND  DEALERS 

BY  GEORGE  H.  SARGENT 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  book  dealer  in 
the  West  wrote  to  an  eastern 
friend  asking  for  information  about 
a  book  entitled  "How  to  Buy  at  Auc- 
tions". The  recipient  of  the  query 
was  puzzled  and  consulted  the  book 
lists  and  read  publishers'  catalogues 
in  search  of  this  "ghost  book".  The 
querist  wanted  the  book  very  much. 
So  did  the  person  to  whom  he  applied. 
The  title  was  alluring.  But  it  in- 
stantly aroused  a  doubt.  If  anybody 
knew  how  to  buy  at  auction,  why 
should  he  impart  his  knowledge 
through  a  book  which  would  place 
other  buyers  on  the  plane  with  hint- 
self?  Why  not  make  practical  use  of 
his  knowledge  for  his  own  advantage? 
Certainly  it  seemed  as  though  any- 
body who  knew  exactly  how  to  be  a 
successful  buyer  in  the  auction  room 
ought  to  make  more  by  using  his 
knowledge  than  by  communicating  it. 
Finally  the  mystery  was  solved.  The 
book  wanted  was  not  the  one  wanted 
at  all,  to  use  a  Hibernicism.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  little  work,  doubtless  very 
valuable  in  its  way  to  card  players, 
but  not  to  habitues  of  the  book-auc- 
tion room,  entitled:    "How  to  Bid  at 


Auction" — auction  bridge,  of  course. 

If  somebody   would  write  such   a 
book  as  the  western  book  dealer  was 
seeking,  it  would  be  sure  of  a  ready 
sale.    Most  book  collectors  have  con- 
fronted the  question  of  how  to  bid  at 
auctions.    One  may  go  into  the  book- 
auction  room  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions and  a  hard  and  fast  limit  fixed 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  price  he  will 
pay  for  a  certain  book.    Then,  when 
the  book  is  offered  for  sale,  he  for- 
gets all  about  his  good  resolutions, 
and  proceeds  to  compete  with  some 
neighbor  who  probably  is  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind.    "If  the  book  is  worth 
that  to  him",  he  thinks,  "it  is  worth 
that  to  me" ;  and  he  straightway  pays 
considerably  more  than  he  intended 
to,  pocketing  his  new  treasure  with 
the  comforting  reflection  that  such  a 
rare  book  is  likely  to  increase  in  value 
anyway,  and  that  it  might  be  a  long 
time  before  he  would  have  a  chance  to 
buy  another  one. 

Disillusionment  comes  when  he  has 
leisure  to  peruse  dealers'  catalogues 
which  have  been  lying  on  his  desk 
while  he  was  poring  over  the  auction 
catalogue  and  fixing  his  mental  limit 
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of  the  price  he  would  pay  at  the  sale. 
Here  is  another  copy,  apparently, 
from  the  description,  as  good  as  his 
own,  which  the  dealer  has  offered  him 
at  a  price  comfortably  within  his  orig- 
inal limit.  If  he  only  had  read  "How 
to  Buy  at  Auctions"  this  never  would 
have  happened. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  book  is 
still  to  be  written.  Probably  there 
are  a  dozen  rare-book  dealers  in  this 
country  who  feel  quite  competent  to 
write  such  a  book,  and  whose  experi- 
ence in  the  auction  room  would  lead 
others  to  accept  the  same  view;  but 
they  are  keeping  their  information  to 
themselves  or  putting  it  into  practice. 
"George  D.  Smith  knows  nothing 
about  books,"  grumbles  the  dissatis- 
fied competitor  after  "G.  D.  S."  has 
left  the  auction  room  the  purchaser 
of  half  the  books  in  the  sale.  Yet  the 
prowess  of  this  rare-book  dealer  in 
the  auction  room  shows  that  he  knows 
something  about  stalking  the  big 
game.  "No  chance  for  a  librarian 
against  the  rich  collector,"  says  the 
disappointed  librarian,  as  he  folds  up 
his  catalogue,  with  its  rings  around 
half  a  dozen  numbers  where  he  had 
crosses  against  a  hundred  items.  And 
so  the  wail  of  the  disappointed  passes 
along  down  the  line.  Yet  somehow 
when  the  next  sale  comes,  there  is 
the  feeling,  common  alike  to  poor  and 
rich  collector,  to  librarian  and  dealer, 
that  in  this  sale  one  might  get  the 
books  he  wants  at  the  prices  he  is 
willing  to  pay.  When  the  dealers' 
catalogues  have  been  sought  in  vain, 
there  remains  the  zest  of  the  chase  in 
the  auction  room,  with  the  additional 
joy  that  comes  from  the  acquisition 
of  a  desired  volume  at  one's  own  price. 
To  the  beginner  the  game  has  all  the 
excitement  of  a  gamble.  To  the  sea- 
soned dealer  it  is  often  a  bore. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  rare 


books  sold  in  this  country,  however, 
goes  through  the  auction  room.  For 
the  great  majority  of  collectors,  the 
formation  of  their  libraries  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  dealers. 
Now  the  dealers  in  rare  books  are 
many  kinds  of  men,  and  in  some  cases 
many  kinds  of  a  man  are  found  in  one 
rare-book  dealer.  ("Amenities  of 
Book-Collecting",  Newton,  1918,  p.  87 
q.  V.)  There  is  the  hole-in-the-wall 
dealer  who  acts  as  a  "scout"  for  pub- 
lic institutions  and  his  larger  breth- 
ren; and  there  is  the  magnificent 
dealer  of  the  Smith-Quaritch  type; 
and  between  these  every  grade  of 
dealer  from  the  books-as-merchandise 
to  the  books-as-literature  type;  even 
the  haunted  bookshop,  like  that  of 
Roger  Mifflin,  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  filled  with  "ghost  books"  like  E. 
Hows's  "On  the  Circumference  of  the 
Earth,  16mo.  pp.  26.  London,  1632", 
described  in  Sabin,  but  for  which  the 
collector  may  seek  in  vain.  To  the 
tender  mercies  of  one  or  many  of 
these,  the  collector  must  sooner  or 
later  surrender  himself,  and  he  con- 
fronts the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  dealers. 

Few  book  collectors  start  as  did 
William  S.  Lloyd  of  Germantown, 
who,  when  a  boy,  told  his  mother  that 
his  ambition  was  to  own  the  largest 
number  of  editions  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  that  could  possibly  be  col- 
lected. His  realized  ambition  is  the 
result  of  persistency  and  serious 
effort.  Many  collectors  reach  middle 
life  before  they  have  the  means  or  the 
leisure  to  take  up  book  collecting  in 
earnest.  To  many  of  these  the  game 
is  one  of  which  they  know  at  most 
only  the  cardinal  rules.  Many  of  them 
have  difficulty  in  deciding  what  they 
wish  to  collect.  In  this  dilemma  they 
naturally  consult  those  among  their 
friends  who  happen  to  be  book  collec- 
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tors,  usually  with  much  profit,  for  the 
high  sign  of  a  true  book  collector  is 
his  willingness  to  help  others.  Little 
help  or  guidance  can  be  obtained  from 
public  libraries,  except  in  the  use  of 
reference  books  and  bibliographies, 
for  the  private  library  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  a  public  institu- 
tion. The  owner  of  a  private  library 
wishes  it  to  have  distinction.  It 
should,  like  the  owner's  bookplate,  re- 
flect something  of  himself.  No  two 
libraries  of  Americana  will  be  exactly 
alike,  for  some  one  of  the  tributaries 
which  run  into  the  main  stream  will 
be  enlarged  in  each  case  while  others 
are  allowed  to  follow  their  natural 
course.  When  some  favorite  author  is 
selected,  the  differences  between  pri- 
vate libraries  will  be  largely  one  of 
content,  but  even  here  the  collector 
must  forego  the  pleasure  of  owning 
certain  items  in  order  to  be  able  to 
secure  others,  unless  his  purse  has  no 
limit. 

After  the  collector  has  decided  what 
he  wants,  or  has  selected  some  favo- 
rite author  or  historical  character  as 
the  keystone  of  his  collection,  he  be- 
gins to  seek  for  the  author's  works, 
or  those  relating  to  his  chosen  sub- 
ject. He  studies  catalogues  and  forms 
the  habit  of  dropping  into  some  con- 
venient bookstore  on  the  way  home 
from  his  oflSce  to  "browse  around". 
He  is  constantly  buoyed  up  by  the 
illusive  hope  that  he  may  run  across 
some  gem  like  the  first  edition  of 
"Fanshawe"  in  the  ten-cent  case  out- 
side the  store.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened— ^why  not  again?  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  broke  into  "The  North  Amer- 
ican Review"  with  a  poem,  for  the 
first  time  since  that  magazine  pub- 
lished Bryant's  "Thanatopsis".  But 
it  does  not  take  the  new  collector  very 
long  to  find  out  that  the  dealer  is 
generally  an  astute   individual,   who 


though  regarding  books  as  merchan- 
dise knows  much  about  them  and  is 
likely  to  appraise  his  stock  at  pretty 
nearly  its  market  value. 

But  needles  are  sometimes  found  in 
haystacks,  and  occasionally  something 
is  picked  up  by  the  keen  collector  after 
some  book  dealer  has  overlooked  it. 
I  recall  the  experience  of  William 
Beer,  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Li- 
brary in  New  Orleans,  who  visited  a 
"hole-in-the-wall"  bookstall  in  Paris 
years  ago,  and  observed  a  bound  vol- 
ume holding  up  one  of  the  improvised 
shelves.  It  looked  like  an  English 
book,  and  after  many  visits  he  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  it  far  enough  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  its  identity.  He 
bought  the  book  and  carried  off  an 
uncut  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  Bums 
in  original  binding,  for  the  small  sum 
of  four  francs.  He  sold  the  copy  for 
fifty  pounds,  and  today  it  would  bring 
more  than  ten  times  that  price.  Mr. 
Beer  was  a  collector,  but  his  experi- 
ence shows  that  he  was  not  a  book 
dealer.  More  modern  instances  might 
be  cited,  but  they  are  only  numerous 
enough  to  keep  the  beginner  in  col- 
lecting spending  a  lot  of  valuable  time 
which  might  generally  be  better  em- 
ployed otherwise. 

"Browsing  around"  is  a  pleasant 
exercise  in  a  bookshop,  but  a  great 
deal  more  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
man  who  goes  directly  at  his  object. 
P.  K.  Foley  of  Boston,  who  probably 
knows  more  about  American  first  edi- 
tions than  any  other  living  man,  was 
accustomed  to  carry  about  a  little 
memorandum  book,  which,  with  the 
dates  stored  in  his  wonderful  memory, 
afforded  him  an  almost  infallible  guide 
to  the  first  editions  of  American  au- 
thors. Nowadays  there  are  so  many 
bibliographers  that  the  ardent  collec- 
tor is  not  likely  to  find  anything  by 
chance  about  which  something  has  not 
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been  written.  Yet  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  make  a  traveling  library 
part  of  one's  equipment  when  visiting 
a  bookstore,  and  the  collector  is  thus 
thrown  largely  on  his  own  resources. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  any- 
one but  a  superman  to  form  a  well- 
balanced  and  distinctive  private  li- 
brary without  assistance  and  guid- 
ance. In  this  commercial  age,  the  col- 
lector likes  to  think  that  what  he  is 
getting  not  only  is  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  his  library  as  a  unit  in  a  com- 
plete whole,  but  that  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. Too  often  he  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  certain  class  of  dealers 
who  profit  by  his  ignorance  and  arouse 
his  cupidity  by  the  assertion  that  the 
wares  which  they  are  peddling  are 
both  beautiful  and  valuable,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  books  which  they 
sell  him  are  neither.  The  auction 
rooms  and  the  courts  of  justice  afford 
ample  evidence  that  such  dealers  are 
to  be  avoided.  Men  whose  daily  busi- 
ness brings  them  in  constant  contact 
with  the  value  of  securities  have  been 
found  ready  buyers  of  a  class  of  books 
which,  if  they  were  stocks,  would  not 
be  given  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  rule  that  an  expert's  advice 
should  be  secured  before  buying  goods 
about  which  one  knows  little,  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  buying  of 
books. 

Enter  now  the  dealer.  If  the  col- 
lector is  the  right  man,  the  dealer  will 
be  guide,  counselor,  and  friend  and  his 
guidance,  counsel,  and  friendship  will 
be  invaluable.  In  the  whole  history 
of  bookselling  there  stand  out  names 
in  all  periods  of  men  who  have  made 
their  living — and  sometimes  more — 
by  selling  books,  but  who  have  been 
scholars  and  students,  often  to  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  bibliog- 
raphy. One  need  not  mention  the 
names;  they  will  come  to  the  mind  of 


every  collector.  The  dealer  in  rare 
books  is  generally  a  patient  man,  re- 
gardful of  his  clientele,  and  often,  in 
course  of  time,  becoming  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  rounding  out  of  a  pri- 
vate library  as  is  the  owner  himself. 
The  splendid  Widener  Memorial  Li- 
brary at  Harvard  is  not  only  a  me- 
morial to  that  prince  of  book  collec- 
tors, Harry  Elkins  Widener,  but  to 
the  late  lamented  Luther  S.  Living- 
ston, who  shared  in  the  making  of  it 
and  was  its  first  official  custodian. 

In  the  "Recollections  of  James 
Lenox  and  the  Formation  of  His  Li- 
brary", Henry  Stevens  of  Vermont, 
among  whose  manifold  distinctions  as 
stated  on  the  title-page  was  that  of 
"Black  Balled  Athenseum  Club  of  Lon- 
don", wrote  a  book  which  affords  valu- 
able hints  to  book  collectors.  Unfor- 
tunate is  he  who  believes  himself  and 
his  purse — ^particularly  the  latter — 
superior  to  the  bookseller  and  his 
knowledge — ^also  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. He  is  riding  to  a  fall,  and  a 
connection  formed  on  such  a  basis  is 
not  likely  to  continue  long.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens says: 

Mr.  Lenox  and  I  stood  on  a  level,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  he  a  buyer  and  I  a  seller ;  he 
collecting  to  shelve.  I  collecting  to  disperse — 
one's  calling  necessary  to  the  other's.  If 
there  were  any  real  difference  of  rank,  it  is 
not  likely  either  of  us  ever  saw  or  thought 
of  It. 

Book  collecting  is  a  game — the  finest 
of  all  games — and  I  have  a  great  re- 
gard for  golf.  But  one  might  as  well 
think  of  beating  the  expert  profes- 
sional as  of  trying  to  beat  the  ex- 
perienced dealer.  It  is  best  not  to 
attempt  it.  The  collector  who  frankly 
confesses  his  limitations  at  the  start, 
of  knowledge  and  if  need  be  of  purse, 
and  shows  a  disposition  to  accept  aid 
from  the  rare-book  dealer,  is  very 
likely  to  obtain  it,  and  at  no  cost.  The 
bookseller  does  not  ask  you  for  a  re- 
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tainer  before  he  places  his  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  at  your  disposal, 
but  it  were  best  not  to  abuse  his 
generosity.  Very  often  he  will  tell  the 
collector  that  he  may  wait  a  long  time 
before  another  copy  of  a  certain  book 
in  his  possession  will  be  purchasable, 
and  the  very  next  auction  catalogue 
may  contain  the  item;  but  this  is  not 
the  dealer's  fault.  The  buyer  may 
well  console  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  even  if  his  book  is  not  as 
rare  as  he  supposed,  it  probably  is 
worth  what  he  paid  for  it,  and  the 
coming  auction  obtains  an  additional 
interest  in  showing  what  he  might 
have  had  to  pay  for  the  second  copy. 

When  the  dealer  and  his  client  have 
established  a  relation  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  good-will,  the  rest  is  easy. 
The  collector  will  find  that  the  dealer 
is  willing  to  point  out  to  him  reasons 
why  he  does  not  want  a  certain  copy 
of  a  book  as  well  as  why  he  ought  to 
have  another  copy — ^not  always  at  a 
higher  price,  either,  although  the 
dealer  is  likely  to  favor  the  one  which 
is  in  his  mind  the  superior,  and  there- 
fore the  higher-priced  copy.  Very  soon 
the  collector  is  guided  unconsciously 
into  the  right  channels  by  a  wise  and 
discriminating  dealer.  I  doubt  that 
William  Green  Shillaber  would  ever 
have  accumulated  his  fine  collection  of 
Bibles  and  liturgical  works  had  it  not 
been  for  the  late  George  E.  Littlefield, 
and  it  was  perhaps  Mr.  Littlefield's 
bias  rather  than  Mr.  Shillaber's  that 
led  to  the  securing  of  some  very  choice 
early  American  items  which  fit  into 
this  same  collection. 

While  a  bookseller  is  one  who  sells 
books,  this  is  far  from  being  his  sole 
function.  Go  into  any  leading  book- 
seller's shop  and  talk  to  the  dealer  in 
rare  books,  and  you  find  yourself  en- 
gaged in  a  delightful  converse  with 
one  who  knows  books  from  cover  to 


cover,  editions,  "points",  and  who  is 
seemingly  anxious  to  impart  his  bib- 
liographical knowledge  for  your 
benefit.  Soon  he  evokes  in  you  a  de- 
sire to  own  that  copy  of  "Gray's 
Elegy"  which  you  have  admired  to- 
gether, and  you  leave  with  the  volume 
under  your  arm,  thinking  not  only 
what  a  precious  possession  you  have 
secured,  but  what  a  delightful  com- 
panion that  dealer  is.  He  shows  you 
the  books  for  sale  as  a  friend  would 
show  you  the  favorite  volumes  in  his 
private  library,  and  you  discuss  au- 
thors and  editions  and  libraries  and 
other  collectors,  and  realize  that  the 
joys  of  book  collecting  are  not  solely 
the  joys  of  possession.  Show  the 
dealer  a  book,  and  he  will  tell  you  all 
he  knows  about  it,  and  try  to  find  out 
something  more  from  the  readily  ac- 
cessible reference  books  and  bibliog- 
raphies. He  seems  to  share  the  pos- 
session of  your  private  library,  and 
you,  in  turn,  regard  yourself,  for  the 
time  being,  joint  owner  in  the  rare 
volumes  arrayed  temptingly  on  his 
shelves. 

In  this  cooperation  between  the 
wise  dealer  and  his  customer  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  great  aids  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  bibliography.  Dealers 
have  written  bibliographies,  and  many 
more  have  had  a  part  in  the  compila- 
tion of  these  useful  works,  for  which 
they  have  sometimes  never  received 
credit.  The  "notes"  in  booksellers' 
catalogues  sometimes  represent  days 
and  weeks  of  research.  The  house  of 
the  rare-book  dealer  frequently  be- 
comes a  sort  of  club,  where  three  or 
four  meet  and  discuss  their  chosen 
hobbies.  Literature  and  friendship 
are  served  on  the  same  platter. 

The  reputable  and  trustworthy  book 
dealer,  therefore,  is  to  be  cultivated 
as  the  collector's  best  friend.  To  the 
tyro  in  collecting  he  is  a  crutch ;  later 
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he  becomes  a  cane,  and  sometimes  the 
collector  and  dealer  walk  along  to- 
gether»  side  by  side»  each  supporting 
the  other.  Happy  is  the  collector  who 
finds  himself  so  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  affections  of  the  dealer  in  rare 
books  that  he  is  offered  ''first  chance" 
to  secure  some  newly-discovered  and 
possibly  unique  item. 

After  ally  the  dealer  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end.    There  is  no  substitute  for 


exact  bibliographical  knowledge  in  ac- 
quiring a  private  library.  But  knowl- 
edge is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  it,  and  he  who  re- 
lies upon  his  own  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment in  starting  to  form  a  library  is 
likely  to  find  the  path  besprinkled 
with  pitfalls  if  he  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  which 
the  rare-book  dealer  so  generously 
offers  to  him. 


RESPONSE 

BY  RUTH  LAMBERT  JONES 


FROM  distant  hill  a  single  light 
Calls  to  me  across  the  night. 
In  answer  I  will  blaze  a  trail 
Through  every  intervening  vale, 
On,  on  into  the  very  flame. 
Though  ere  I  can  achieve  my  aim 
Some  thrifty  housewife  I've  no  doubt 
Will  snuff  the  friendly  beacon  out. 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED    BT    FRANK    PARKER    8TOCKBRIDOB    IN    COOPERATION    WITH    THE    AMERICAN 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  following  listt  of  hooka  in  demand  in  August  in  the  public  librariee  of  the  United  Btatee 
have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative  libraries,  in  tovery 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  ail  sizes  down  to  ten  tnou^nd  population.  The  order 
of  choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

2.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberta  Rinehart 

3.  The  Undying  Fire  H.  G.  WelU 

4.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

5.  The  Secret  City  Hugh   Walpole 

6.  Patricia  Brent,  Spinster  Anonymous 


Pbnn 

DORAN 

Macmillan 

DUTTON 
DORAN 
DORAN 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC   STATES 

1.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tkrkington 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  IbdHez 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy 

5.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Jtcinehart 

6.  Blue  Grass  and  Broadway  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 


DOUBLEDAY 
DUTTON 

Pknn 

SCRIBNER 
DORAN 

Century 


NORTH  CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  IbdHez 

2.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy 

3.  Christopher  and  Columbus  Anonymous 

4.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

5.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

6.  A  Daughter  of  the  Land  Gene  Stratton-Porter 


DUTTON 

SCRIBNER 

DOUBLEDAY 

DOUBIJa>AY 

DORAN 

DOUBLEDAY 


SOUTH  CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy 

3.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

4.  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  Booth  Tarkington 

5.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

6.  The  City  of  Comrades  BasU  King 


DUTTON 

scribneb 
Penn 

doubleday 

DORAN 

Harper 


WESTERN    STATES 
1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 


2.  The  Arrow  of  Gold 
8.  The  Desert  of  Wheat 

4.  Joan  and  Peter 

5.  The  Secret  City 

6.  The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land 


Joseph  Conrad 
Zane  Grey 
H,  G.  Wells 
Hugh  Walpole 
Ralph  Connor 


DUTTON 
D0UBIJa>AY 

Harper 
Macmillan 

DORAN 
DORAN 


FOR    THE  WHOLE   UNITED    STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 

2.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy^ 

3.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

4.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad 

5.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey 

6.  Christopher  and  Columbus  Anonymous 


DUTTON 

SCRIBNER 

DORAN 

doubi^day 

Pknn 

doubuday 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILSD     BT     FRAXK     PARKKR     STOOKBRIDGB     IN     COOPERATION     WITH     THB     AMBRICAN     LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  Juive  been  scored  Jyy  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  oredU  of  six  for  each 
time  it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  a/pnears  in 
sixth  plctce.  The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  ctnmtry  determines  the  order 
of  choice  in  the  table  herewith. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Belgium 

2.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes 

4.  The  War  Romance  of  the  Salvation 
Army 


Brand    Whitlock  Appleton 

Henry  Adams  HouGHTON  MiFFUN 

Margaret  CoAneron  Harper 

Evangeline  Booth  and 

Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lippincott 


5.  Ten  Years  Near  the  German  Frontier  Maurice  Francis  Egan  Doran 

6,  1914  Viscoimt  French         Houghton  Miffun 


SOUTH    ATLANTIC   STATES 


1.  The  Ekiucation  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes 

3.  Belgiuni 

4.  The  New  Revelation 

5.  The  Last  Million 

6.  AnaljTzing  Character 


Henry  Adams 
Margaret  Ca/meron 
Brand  Whitlock 
A.  Conan  Doyle 
Ian  Hay 
K.  M.  Blackford 


Houghton  Miffun 

Harper 

Appleton 

Doran 

Houghton  Miffun 

AliDEN 


NORTH    CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  Belgium  Brand  Whitlock  Apputton 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

4.  Heroes  of  Aviation  Laurence  Driggs  Little,  Brown 
6.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  J?o6erf  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 
6.  Fighting  the  Flying  Circus                  Edward  V,  Rickenbaeker                 Stokes 


SOUTH    CENTRAL   STATES 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes 

3.  Belgium 

4.  Rasrmond 

5.  The  New  Revelation 

6.  Bolshevism 


Henry  Adams 
Margaret  Ca/meron 
Brand  WfUtloek 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
A.  Conan  Doyle 
John  Spargo 


Houghton  Miffun 

Harper 

AppurroN 

Doran 

Doran 

Harper 


WESTERN   STATES 

1.  The  Ekiucation  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes                                 Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

3.  Raymond                                                   Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Doran 

4.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  ^o56rt  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 
6.  The  Worlds  and  I  EUa  Wheeler  Wilcox  DORAN 
6.  In  Flanders  Fields                                  Lieut-CoL  John  McCrae  Putnam 

FOR   THE   WHOLE   UNITED   STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes                                 Margaret  Camieron  Harper 

3.  Belgium                                                    Brand  Whitlock  Appleton 

4.  Raymond                                                     Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DoRAN 

5.  JoyceKilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and  Letters  Ao6ert  Cortes  Holliday  Doran 

6.  Fighting  the  Flying  Circus                     Edward  V.  Rickenbaeker  Stokes 
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i  ifTS  HEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S 
X  Letters  to  His  Children",  pub- 
lished September  12»  are  full  of  re- 
vealing sidelights  on  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's literary  interests.  On  board 
the  battleship  "Louisiana"  en  route 
for  Panama  he  writes  Kermit: 

**l  feel  a  little  bored,  as  I  always  do 
on  shipboard,  but  I  have  brought  on 
a  great  variety  of  books  and  am  at 
this  moment  reading  Milton's  prose 
works,  'Tacitus',  and  a  German  novel 
called  'Jom  Uhl'." 

Particularly  interesting  are  his  es- 
timates of  Dickens  in  various  letters 
to  Kermit: 

Of  course  I  entirely  agree  with  you  about 
••Martin  Chuzilewlf.  But  the  point  seems 
to  me  that  the  preposterous  perversion  of 
truth  and  the  ill-nature  and  malice  of  the 
book,  are  of  consequence  chiefly  as  indicating 
Dickens's  own  character,  about  which  I  care 
not  a  rap ;  whereas,  the  characters  in  Amer- 
ican shortcomings  and  vices  and  follies,  as 
typified,  are  immortal  and  can  be  studied 
with  profit  by  all  of  us  today.  Dickens  was 
an  Ill-natured,  selfish  cad  and  boor,  who 
had  no  understanding  of  what  the  word  gen- 
tleman  meant  and  no  appreciation  of  hos- 
pitality or  erood  treatment.  .  .  I  sympa- 
thize with  every  word  you  say  In  your  letter 
about  ''Nicholas  Nlckleby"  and  about  novels 
generally.  Normally,  I  only  care  for  a 
novel  if  the  ending  Is  good,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  If  the  hero  has  to  die 
he  ought  to  die  worthily  and  nobly,  so  that 
our  sorrow  at  the  tragedy  shall  be  tempered 
with  the  Joy  and  pride  one  always  feels  when 
a  man  does  his  duty  well  and  bravely. 
There  Is  quite  enough  sorrow  and  shame  and 
sufl^erlng  and  baseness  In  real  life,  and  there 
Is  no  need  for  meeting  It  unnecessarily  In 
fiction.  As  Police  Commissioner  It  was  my 
duty  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  squalid  misery 
and  hideous  and  unspeakable  Infamy,  and  I 
should  have  been  worse  than  a  coward  if  I 
had  shrunk  from  doing  what  was  necessary 
but  there  would  have  been  no  use  whatever 
In  my  reading  novels  detailing  all  this 
misery  and  squalor  and  crime,  or  at  least  In 
reading  them  as  a  steady  thing.     Now  and 


then  there  Is  a  powerful  but  sad  story 
which  really  Is  Interesting  and  which  real!y 
does  good,  but  normally  the  books  which  do 
good  and  the  books  which  healthy  people 
find  Interesting  are  those  which  are  not  in 
the  least  of  the  sugar-candy  variety,  but 
which,  while  portraying  foulness  and  suffer- 
ing when  they  must  be  portrayed,  yet  have  a 
Joyous  as  well  as  a  noble  side. 


"You  stirred  the  souls  of  others  be- 
cause your  own  soul  was  so  deeply 
stirred."  So  wrote  Theodore  Roose- 
velt to  a  writer  of  war  verse,  the 
spirit  of  whose  work  pleased  him. 
Roosevelt  was  a  keen  critic,  but  he 
always  considered  the  spirit  first  and 
the  letter  afterward — not,  however, 
ignoring  the  letter  when  the  thing 
was  to  be  taken  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point. 

Some  time  ago  a  paragraph  was 
published  in  a  newspaper,  which 
classified  "T.  R."  pretty  well  as  to  his 
many-sidedness.  It  was,  in  substance, 
as  follows:  "In  ages  to  come,  stu- 
dents reading  of  Roosevelt  will  think 
that  he  was  not  a  man  at  all,  but  some 
sort  of  syndicate".  Perhaps  in  time 
to  come  people  will  have  learned  so  to 
cultivate  their  natural  gifts  that  they 
will  all  be  versatile,  and  strong  in 
many  directions;  but  in  our  day  it  is 
something  of  a  phenomenon,  and 
marks  the  superman  far  more  than 
genius  in  any  one  direction. 

A  writer  who  was  only  that  and 
nothing  more  once  said:  "I  find  that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  succeed  in 
writing;  it  is  to  do  something  else 
unusually  well,  and  then  tell  the  world 
how  you  did  it".  The  statement  is  too 
broad,  but  given  the  great  capacity 
for  many  things,  the  clear  expression 
of  it  may  become  a  supreme  achieve- 
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ment.  If  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  al- 
ways been  delicate  and  retiring,  as  in 
childhood  and  early  youth,  he  might 
still  have  been  successful  in  literature ; 
as  it  was,  his  supremacy  in  other 
things  supplied  him  with  vivid  themes, 
and  intensified  his  power  of  expres- 
sion. In  any  case,  he  must  have  been 
a  writer  and  a  critic.  He  had  little, 
however,  of  the  strictly  analytic  mind; 
he  took  a  bird's-eye  view  in  criticism, 
and  saw  things  in  their  larger  rela- 
tions. His  ideas  were  never  con- 
fused; the  salient  points  were  always 
in  clear  relief  against  the  shadows. 
Imagination  he  had  in  plenty,  but 
common  sense  stood  hand  in  hand 
with  it. 

A  writer  in  'The  Yale  Review"  says 
that  "Roosevelt  was  too  strenuous  for 
humor,  which  implies  a  certain  relaxa- 
tion of  mind;  and  ability  to  look  dis- 
interestedly on  both  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  a  thing;  and  in  the 
peculiarly  American  form  of  it,  a  hu- 
mility which  inclines  one*  to  laugh  at 
himself".  How  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries could  so  mistake  him  is  as 
comical  as  it  is  surprising.  It  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  writer  held  the  view  that  Roose- 
velt was  an  egotist;  but  he  was  in 
fact  far  less  of  an  egotist  than  the 
average  successful  man.  He  had  the 
salt  of  humor  in  abundance,  both  in 
the  sheer  enjoyment  of  a  joke — includ- 
ing a  joke  on  himself — ^and  the  sensi- 
tive perception  of  the  subtler  flavors 
of  life.  His  relish  of  a  humorous 
situation  is  conspicuous  in  all  his 
writings,  and  was  still  more  so  in  his 
conversation.  An  article  could  be 
written  exclusively  on  Roosevelt  as  a 
humorist.  He  saw  beyond  even  his 
own  far-reaching  achievement;  and 
from  every  side  he  accepted  sugges- 
tions and  criticism.  It  was  more  than 
mere  courtesy  that  prompted  him  to 


say,  "Fm  proud  that  you  read  it  and 
liked  it",  to  one  who  expressed  ap- 
proval of  an  article  of  his  which  in- 
cluded some  clear-sighted  comment  on 
Robert  Browning.  The  egotists,  one 
recollects,  have  not  been  quick  to  leave 
the  topic  of  their  own  doings  to  dwell 
appreciatively  upon  the  doings  of 
others;  they  are  restless  and  their 
eyes  look  far  away  until  they  get  back 
to  what  they  have  personally  done  and 
said.  Roosevelt  commented  upon  the 
work  of  others  with  the  keen  interest 
of  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  good,  and 
an  ardent  hater  of  the  bad— especially 
of  the  false  and  the  unclean. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  course 
of  these  random  remarks,  to  speak  of 
Roosevelt's  books  individually.  He 
was  an  immensely  prolific  writer,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  other  activities; 
and  judgment  varies  as  to  the  respec- 
tive merit  of  his  works.  Some  say 
that  such  books  as  "The  Winning  of 
the  West"  and  his  tales  of  many  ad- 
ventures, will  live  when  the  long  suc- 
cession of  volumes  of  speeches  and 
essays  will  die  with  the  national  and 
political  situations  that  brought  them 
forth.  Such  volumes,  however,  as 
"The  Foes  of  Our  Own  Household" 
and  "Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own 
Part",  are  so  deeply  vitalized  with 
the  eternal  moral  and  spiritual  veri- 
ties that  new  times  will  perhaps  only 
give  them  new  significance. 

His  style,  though  always  lucid  and 
forcible,  was  variable.  He  had  certain 
faults — he  was  often  redundant;  at 
times  he  used  too  many  words,  and  re- 
peated himself  too  often.  But  oddly 
enough,  his  redundancy  rarely  inter- 
fered with  clearness,  as  it  did  not  put 
things  out  of  proportion,  nor  change 
the  relative  importance  of  his  topics; 
and  his  repetitions  had  the  effect  of 
overemphasis  rather  than  of  paucity 
of  thought. 
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The  word  soul  suggests  another  line 
of  thought.  It  is  a  word  that  we  do 
not  analyze.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
heart  or  of  his  mind,  and  we  know 
precisely  what  we  mean;  we  speak  of 
his  soul,  and  with  an  equally  clear 
conviction,  we  cannot  describe  the 
quality.  Our  understanding  of  it  is 
intuitive.  We  know,  too,  that  it  is 
the  core  of  any  appraisal  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  any  of  us  can  make. 
No  allusion  to  his  keenness  and  versa- 
tility of  mind,  or  to  his  greatness 
and  tenderness  of  heart  can  com- 
pletely classify  the  man.  It  was 
the  soul  of  him  that  spoke  to  the 
world  as  clearly  as  to  the  little 
children  of  his  own  family;  that  gave 
power  to  his  acts  and  vitality  to  his 
writings. 

His  letters  were  markedly  charac- 
teristic; his  personality  breathed  in 
the  briefest  of  his  dictated  notes. 
Even  when  he  used  stock  phrases  he 
used  them  with  a  difference.  If  he 
said,  'Tour  letter  touched  me",  you 
believed  that  he  was  genuinely  moved. 
For  his  master  quality  was  sincerity. 
You  could  only  doubt  him  by  muffling 
your  mind  with  sheer  prejudice.  With 
an  open  mind  and  heart  you  couldn't 
question  the  truth  that  was  in  him. 
Speaking  now  of  his  writings  only,— 
from  the  briefest  letter  in  which  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  made  them- 
selves felt,  to  the  most  elaborately 
written  of  his  books  and  essays  (po- 
litical, historical,  scientific,  and  what 
not), — the  keynote  is  sincerity.  The 
soul  of  the  man  was  always  there, 
looking  you  straight  in  the  eye;  and 
there  it  always  will  be,  a  vital  sustain- 
ing influence,  while  his  memory  lives 
on  the  earth.  And  to  keep  that  mem- 
ory alive  is  to  keep  before  the  mind  of 
the  coming  generations  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  noblest  incentives  to 
action. 


A  London  booklover  writes  to  the 
Gossip  Shop: 

"A  book  called  'Development'  seems 
likely  to  make  quite  a  stir  both  in 
England  and  America.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  journal  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  by  a  writer  calling  her- 
self W.  Bryher.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
doubtless  the  highest  living  authority 
on  the  Bronte,  and  a  judge  if  ever 
there  was  one  of  the  kind  of  work  this 
is  said  to  be,  has  read  the  manuscript 
and  considers  it  the  most  remarkable 
volume  of  the  kind  written  since 
'Marie  BashkirtsefT. 


« 


'A  novel,  which  has  aroused  a  very 
great  deal  of  interested  attention 
among  those  British  critics  who  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  something 
new  and  strange,  has  been  described 
as  the  English  'Marie  Claire'.  It  is 
called  'Margaret  Protests',  and  is  in 
very  truth  written  by  a  London  work- 
ingwoman.  It  is  far  more  piteous  and 
terrible  than  'Marie  Claire',  partly 
perhaps  because  the  life  of  the  woman 
worker  in  the  dreary  outskirts  of  this 
great  city  is  far  more  joyless  and  sor- 
did than  that  of  her  Paris  sister.  As 
a  leading  critic  has  pointed  out,  the 
story  is  not  the  work  of  a  genius,  but 
it  possesses  a  value  which  every  sin- 
cere record  of  an  unusual  human  ex- 
perience always  gives  to  a  book,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  anything  quite 
so  grim  has  been  written,  at  any  rate 
in  our  time,  in  the  English  language. 

"I  saw  Mr.  Drinkwater  recently. 
He  is  much  looking  forward  to  his 
American  trip,  though  I  fancy  rather 
nervous,  which  is  but  natural,  with 
regard  to  the  production  in  America 
of  his  'Abraham  Lincoln'.  The  play 
— if  it  can  be  called  a  play;  it  is  far 
more  a  poetic  and  dramatic  sequence 
of  scenes,  linked  together  by  the  utter- 
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ance  of  a  chorus — ^has  created  a  regu- 
lar furore  among  every  class  of  Lon- 
doner. The  present  writer,  while 
yielding  to  none  in  admiration  of 
theme  and  treatment,  yet  considers 
that  the  success  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
play  is  certainly  owing  in  a  measure 
to  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  and 
the  Peace  Conference  loomed  very 
large  both  in  the  imagination  and  in 
the  press  of  the  British  people  this 
last  winter.  The  fact  that  your  Presi- 
dent was  in  Europe  helping  to  settle 
the  fate  of  the  future  world  seemed 
to  make  the  play  topical  to  thousands 
of  people  to  whom  Lincoln  was  little 
more  than  a  vaguely  honored  name. 

"Five  years  have  gone  by  since  Ber- 
nard Shaw  last  published  a  play.  His 
new  volume  has  a  curiously  cumber- 
some title;  it  is  called  'Heartbreak 
House,  Great  Catherine  and  Playlets 
of  the  War'.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  most  curious  of  these 
war  plays,  The  Inca  of  Perusalem', 
was  written  either  just  before  the 
war  or  during  its  vrry  early  days.  It 
is  described  by  its  whimsical  author 
as  'an  almost  historical  comedietta'. 
It  brings  the  Kaiser  on  to  the  stage. 
I  once  heard  an  amusing  account  of 
the  reading  of  this  play  at  the  au- 
thor's flat,  at  which  more  than  one 
noted  statesman  was  present.  Yet  an- 
other of  these  playlets  of  the  war  is 
called  'OTlaherty,  V.  C  Mr.  Shaw 
is  said  to  have  seriously  submitted  it 
as  a  model  recruiting  pamphlet  to  the 
Irish  military  authorities!  But  they 
would  have  none  of  it. 

'In  spite  of  the  fact  that  British 
publishers  are  imploring  their  authors 
to  get  well  away  from  the  war  (indeed 
some  of  these  gentleman  seem  sur- 
prised and  pained  that  there  has  been 
a  war  at  all),  Anthony  Hope  is  calling 


his  new  story  'Beaumuroy  Home  from 
the  Wars'.  For  my  part  I  have  al- 
ways wondered  how  any  postwar  nov- 
elist would  be  able  to  avoid  any  men- 
tion of  the  great  convulsion  for  at 
least  twenty  years  to  come.  Every 
intelligent  reader  of  a  modern  novel, 
if  he  is  in  the  least  interested  in  the 
hero  of  the  story  he  is  reading,  will 
instinctively  want  to  know  what  the 
young  man  did  in  the  Great  War.  Did 
he  stop  at  home  in  some  snug  berth, 
or  did  he  share  in  the  bloody  and 
glorious  horrors  of  the  trenches?  If 
that  question  is  not  answered  by  the 
novelist,  then  the  reader  will  have  a 
sort  of  hungry  and  unsatisfied  feeling, 
and  wonder  why  the  novel  strikes  him 
as  so  unreal. 

"I  have  heard  a  curious  rumor. 
That  is  that  a  number  of  extraordi- 
narily interesting  letters  written  by 
George  Moore  to  a  charming  and 
brilliant  American  lady,  married  to 
an  Englishman,  are  shortly  to  be 
published.  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
letters  of  a  living  man  are  published 
in  his  own  lifetime.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Moore  has  gone  off  to  Brittany  where 
he  is  seeking  for  material  in  connec- 
tion with  his  'Abelard  and  Heloise'. 

"Immediately  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Hawthomden  Prize  conies  the 
announcement  that  Messrs.  Hachette, 
the  big  Paris  publishers,  are  offering 
an  annual  prize  of  1,000  francs,  with 
the  object  of  making  English  litera- 
ture better  known  in  France.  The 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  work 
of  imagination  in  prose  or  verse  pub- 
lished each  twelve  months.  A  strong 
and  distinguished  committee  of  Eng- 
lishwomen will  decide  on  the  book 
in  question.  This  committee  includes 
Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  Miss  Rebecca 
West,  Lady  Fisher  Dilke,  Mrs.  John 
Lane,  and  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes." 
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With  the  passing  of  Charles  E.  Van 
Loan  America  lost  one  of  its  foremost 
sporting  writers.  His  stories,  ever 
friendly  and  kindly,  interpret  the 
manly  sports  in  genial  humor  and  ac- 
curate terms. 

His  long  illness,  involving  great  ex- 
pense in  efforts  to  recuperate,  and  his 
consequent  inability  to  prosecute  his 
work    with    his    accustomed    vigor, 
greatly  depleted  his  resources.    Many 
of  Van  Loan's  friends  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  possess  representative  ex- 
amples of  his  written  work.    To  ac- 
complish this  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supplement  the  small  estate,  a  com- 
mittee composed   of   Irvin   S.   Cobb, 
Grantland  Rice,  Robert  H.  Davis,  and 
Bayard  Veiller  have  undertaken  the 
production  of  a  five-volume  set  of  Van 
Loan's  books,  one  on  each  particular 
subject  in  which  he  starred.    The  pub- 
lishers are  supplying  the  books  to  the 
committee  at  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion.    All  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  this  special  edition  will  be  paid 
to  Mrs.  Van  Loan. 

The  memorial  edition  will  be  strict- 
ly limited  to  two  thousand  sets.  The 
price  is  fixed  at  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  set,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  fund  of 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars 
will  be  realized  for  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  author.  The  volumes 
are  octavo,  library  style,  contain  a 
photogravure  portrait  of  Charles  E. 
Van  Loan,  and  are  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion only.  As  a  labor  of  love  five  of 
Van  Loan's  friends,  all  prominent  in 
American  letters,  contribute  introduc- 
tions to  the  books.  This  set  of  the 
representative  work  of  Van  Loan 
consists  of:  "Taking  the  Count", 
prize-ring  stories,  with  introduction 
by  Irvin  S,  Cobb ;  "Score  by  Innings", 
baseball  stories,  with  introduction  by 
Grantland  Rice,  sporting  editor.  New 
York  "Tribune";  "Fore!"  golf  stories, 


with  introduction  by  Robert  H.  Davis, 
editor,  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company; 
"Old  Man  Curry",  race-track  stories, 
with  introduction  by  L.  B.  Yates ;  and 
"Buck  Parvin  and  the  Movies",  stories 
of  the  motion-picture  game,  with  in- 
troduction by  George  H.  Lorimer,  edi- 
tor, "The  Saturday  Evening  Post". 

Mr.  Cobb  in  his  introduction  to 
"Taking  the  Count"  gives  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  his  friend: 

His  full   name   was  Charles   Emmet   Van 
Loan,    a   name    to   make   a   mouthful.       He 
sisrned  himself  in  his  private  correspondence 
C.  E.  Van  Loan  and  in  his  published  writ- 
ingrs,  Chas.  E.  Van  Loan.    But  I  never  knew 
anybody    who    knew    him    but    called    him 
"Charley**  or  more  often  still,  •'Van** ;  and  I 
imaerlne  that  to  those  of  his  readers  who  did 
not  know  him  except  as  they  felt  his  per- 
sonality  showing   through   the  printed   page 
he  was  "Charley"  Van  Loan,  nearly  always. 
We  employ  those  shortenings  of  the  proper 
name  only  for  those  we  like  and  for  those  we 
love,  or  for  those  we  feel  we  would  love  did  we 
come  to  know  them  ;  they  are  the  slangy  dimin- 
utives of  universal  regard ;  because  no  man 
ever  gained  an   affectionate  abbreviation   of 
his  baptismal   title  and  kept  it  who  in  the 
estimation    of    his    contemporaries    had    not 
earned  it  by  right  of  friendly  conquest.     We 
nickname  our  geysers,  but  not  our  glaciers; 
the  one  typifies  that  which  flows,  which  bub- 
bles,   which    has    motion    and    sparkle    and 
quickness:   the   other  typifies  that  which  is 
frozen  and  slow  and  hard.    What  is  true  of 
nature*s  wonders  is  true  of  nature's  human 
products.    And  so  Van  had  to  be  Van  and  it 
is  as  Van  that  I  love  now  to  think  of  him. 
He  was  Van  here;  I'm  sure  he  is  Van  over 
there  on  the  other  side  where  he  is  gone  to 
be  one  of  the  blest  brotherhood  of  those  who 
in  life  loved  their  fellowmen  and  made  their 
fellows  happier  because  they  had  lived. 

He  was  so  much  a  man  and  yet  so  much  a 
boy.  Nor  do  I  appraise  this  estimate  as 
having  a  paradoxical  sound.  He  was  all  the 
more  the  man  for  being  so  entirely  the  boy. 
Being  so  essentially  a  red-blooded  man,  it 
was  natural  that  he  wrote  more  often  of  the 
doings  and  the  sayings  of  the  red-blooded 
folk,  their  sports,  their  pastimes  and  their 
pleasures.  And  how  well  he  did  it, — ^with 
such  a  whimsical  insight  into  their  preten- 
sions, with  such  a  keen  perception  of  their 
virtues;  with  such  a  marvelous  reportorial 
ability  to  make  you  see  his  creations  not  as 
figments  of  fiction,  but  as  flesh  and  blood 
realities,  true  to  type  and  truly  typed, 
make  you  feel  that  when  he  put  words 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  ci 
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ring,  or  race-track,  or  ball  field,  or  "movie" 
studio,  the  words  were  Just  exactly  the  words 
which  that  particular  character  would  in- 
evitably speak  at  this  particular  time  and 
place.  His  gift  for  dialogue  has  been  praised 
as  masterly,  and  so  it  was;  but  to  my  way 
of  thinking  his  highest  power  lay  in  the  art 
he  had  of  presenting  a  complete  likeness  of 
an  Individual  in  a  single  stroke.  Plenty  of 
men  can  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  a  pos- 
tage stamp.  Van  Loan  had  a  craftier  knack 
than  that — he  could  paint  a  portrait  in  a 
paragraph. 

But  he  did  not  unduly  burden  his  tales 
with  character  sketches  nor  yet  make  them 
staccato  with  dialogue.  For  descriptions  of 
scenes  of  action  he  had  a  talent  which  was 
more  than  a  talent;  it  was  a  genius.  Read 
here  any  one  of  his  accounts  of  ring  bat- 
tles and  you  are  bound  to  tingle  to  the 
vividness  of  the  bold,  accurate  drawing  of 
the  account,  even  as,  subconsciously,  you 
marvel  at  the  versatility  of  the  narrator. 

Van  Loan's  stories  will  live  among  those 
who  speak  our  tongue  and  appreciate  our 
sporting  institutions. 


Perhaps  among  the  numerous  be- 
quests made  in  the  will  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  it  was  not  generally  noted 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  sought  to  further 
stimulate  literary  effort  by  adding 
$200,000  to  the  relief  fund  of  the 
Authors  Club.  This  club,  organized 
February  18,  1887,  has  its  quarters  in 
the  Carnegie  Building,  Seventh  Ave- 
nue and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  organizers  were:  Noah 
Brooks,  Edward  Eggleston,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  Laurence  Hutton, 
Charles  de  Kay,  Brander  Matthews, 
and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  In 
the  latest  Manual  of  the  Club,  under 
the  head  of  Members  and  Works,  is 
the  following  entry: 

Andrew   Carnegie.  _  ^      ,  . 

Author  of — An  American  Pour-in-Hand  In 
Britain  (1888)  :  Round  the  World  (1884)  : 
Triumphant  Democracy  (1886)  ;  The  Oospel 
of  Wealth  (1900)  ;  The  Empire  of  Business 
(1902)  ;  Life  of  James  Watt  (1905)  ;  Prob- 
lems of  Today   (1908). 


land',  has  only  recently  been  published 
in  the  United  States,  whereas  it  has 
for  some  years  been  a  favorite  with 
English  readers".  Mr.  Pure  has  been 
misled  by  the  announcements  of  the 
recently  published  American  reprint 
of  Max's  "Garland".  The  book  was 
originally  published  here  "some  years 
ago".  Since  that  time  it  has  been  a 
favorite  with  more  than  a  few  Amer- 
ican readers,  who  rejoice  that  the  new 
edition  may  extend  its  popularity,  and 
that  it,  as  Mr.  Pure  says,  may  become 
"known 'throughout  America  as  it  de- 
serves to  be". 


Simon  Pure,  in  his  "Londoner"  in 
this  issue  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  says: 
"I  was  very  surprised  to  notice,  by 
the  way,  that  Max's  great  volume  of 
parodies,   called   'A   Christmas   Gar- 


Some  time  following  the  publication 
in  The  Bookman  of  Richard  Le 
Gallienne's  two  papers  each  entitled 
"Books  I  Have  Loved  and  Lost" — ^the 
first  of  which  was  in  the  September 
number  and  the  second  of  which  is  in 
this  issue  of  the  magazine, — will  ap- 
pear a  long  poem  by  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
called  "On  Re-Reading  'Le  Morte 
d' Arthur'." 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  one  of  the  last 
links  with  that  picturesque  group  of 
the  eighteen-nineties — himself  a  con- 
siderable figure  of  that  period — has 
much  pleasant  gossip  of  that  bygone 
day.  The  Gossip  Shop,  lunching  with 
him  recently,  was  told  of  a  gathering 
one  evening  at  some  literary  house  in 
London,  probably  the  Meynells.  In  the 
background  of  the  scene  Mr.  Le  Galli- 
enne observed  a  very  youthful  figure, 
a  lad  (such  he  was  in  effect)  so  boy- 
ish, so  (apparently)  shy  and  diffident 
amid  the  talkative  company  that  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  supposed  that  he  was  not 
a  guest  but  probably  a  son  of  the 
house.  After  much  had  been  said  and 
debated,  suddenly  this  child  began  to 
speak — spoke  with  such  authority, 
such  immense  authority,  and  such  eru- 
dition, that  none  had  words  to  answer 
him.    "And  this  was",  remarked  Mr. 
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Le  Gallienne,  'the  first  time  I  saw 
Lionel  Johnson." 


The  advance  in  the  price  of  German 
novels  from  two  and  three  marks  to 
ten  marks  has  prompted  the  following 
comments  in  the  Berlin  "Tageblatt": 

Under  these  conditions,  one  must  not  look 
for  new  editions  of  our  classics.  But  does 
an  interest  in  the  classics  still  prevail  in  a 
realistic  epoch  such  as  o\irs?  Besides,  all 
the  available  paper  has  been  bought  by  per- 
sons who  are  writing  their  memoirs  .  .  . 
''Revelations'*    are    the    order    of    the    day: 

*'Liove  Affairs  of  Princess  A ;  Notes  of 

an  Eye-Witness".  Or  else  "Who  Began  the 
World  War?  In  the  Light  of  New  Docu- 
ments found  at  Honolulu".  Or  again :  'The 
Strategic  Errors  of  Hindenburg:  A  Detailed 
Analysis",  by  former  porter  Muller  of  the 
military  staff.  .  .  .  We  shall  soon,  perhaps, 
have  the  announcement  on  the  exchange  of 
the  formation  of  a  stock  company  for  the 
publication  of  "Struwelpeter".  Next  New 
Tear's  we  may  read  in  the  pai)ers  notices  of 
this  character:  "I  am  seeking  a  partner  for 
the  purchase  of  Tdttle  Red  Riding  Hood', 
intended  for  my  son  Max,  age  five  years". 

To  which  the  "Mercure  de  France" 
makes  rejoinder: 

The  Berlin  "Tageblatt"  is  poking  fun. 
Would  it  be  Indiscreet  to  ask  it  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  situation? 


A  friend  of  the  editor  of  that  col- 
unm  in  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun", 
'The  Sun  Dial",  writes  the  Gossip 
Shop:  'Tell  Marquis  (Don),  if  you 
see  him,  that  I  say,  'Loosen  up'.  He's 
got  a  book  of  his  which  is  mine,  and 
I  want  it." 


A  romance  between  the  pages  of 
several  publishers'  catalogues  culmi- 
nated in  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
Widdemer  to  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 
The  wedding  had  been  arranged  for 
September  ninth,  but  a  Schauffler  fam- 
ily reunion  at  Lake  Sunapee,  New 
Hampshire,  was  the  occasion  of  an 
earlier  ceremony  at  which  the  Rever- 
end Harry  Park  Schauffler  officiated. 
Mrs.  Schauffler,  whose  novels  ''A  Rose- 
Garden  Husband",  "The  Wishing  Ring 


Man",  etc.,  have  attained  the  best- 
seller lists,  will  keep  her  maiden  name 
for  her  literary  work.  Her  new  novel 
"The  Boardwalk"  is  about  to  appear. 
Her  publishers  also  have  in  press  "The 
Haunted  Hour",  the  first  anthology  of 
ghost  poems,  compiled  by  Miss  Widde- 
mer. Last  June  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity poetry  prize  of  $500  for  the 
best  volume  of  poetry  published  in 
1918  was  divided  between  Miss 
Widdemer's  "The  Old  Road  to  Par- 
adise" and  Carl  Sandburg's  "Corn- 
huskers". 

Mr.  Schauffler  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1902.  He  has  lived  much 
abroad;  was  decorated  by  the  Queen 
of  Italy  in  1906  for  winning  the  na- 
tional tennis  championship;  during 
the  war  he  was  an  instructor  at 
the  Officers'  Training  School,  Camp 
Meade.  He  is  well  known  as  a  musi- 
cian, and  as  an  author  of  books  on 
music  and  of  travel. 

After  a  honeymoon  in  Maine  and  a 
few  months  at  Larchmont,  New  York, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schauffler  expect  to 
spend  the  winter  in  London  and  Paris. 


That  Lord  Bacon  was  not  the  crea- 
tor of  Mr.  Salteena,  and  that  the 
Great  War  about  this  matter  is  over, 
is  the  upshot  of  an  interview  recently 
published  in  "The  New  York  Times 
Review  of  Books".  The  interview  was 
with  Miss  Isabel  F.  Furbank,  lately 
arrived  from  England.  Miss  Furbank 
declares  that  she  has  known  since 
childhood  Daisy  Ashford,  whose  name 
appears  as  that  of  the  author  on  the 
title-page  of  "The  Young  Visiters", 
and  that  she  is  familiar  with  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  in  England. 

*'I  just  missed  seeing  Daisy  Ashford  before 
I  sailed  for  America."  Miss  Furbank  said, 
"but  I  did  see  several  of  our  mutual  friends. 
Miss  Ashford  is  a  real-grown-up  lady  today, 
known  in  London  society,  and  is  still  called 
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Mi88  Daisy  Ashford.  We  were  friends  at 
school  together  at  Bexhill-on-Sea  and  I  have 
seen  her  many  times  since.  The  author  and 
I  were  staying  with  friends  in  a  country  cot- 
tage at  Rye,  when  the  exciting  news  was 
phoned  from  London  that  Barrie  had  con- 
sented, with  delight,  to  write  the  preface  to 
The  Young  Visiters'.  She  had  just  returned 
from  Switzerland,  where  she  had  been  doing 
war  work  as  secretary  in  the  British  Lega- 
tion. Miss  Daisy  says  she  cannot  write  now- 
adays and  that  she  won't  write.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  others  of  the  books 
written  when  she  was  a  child  may  be  print- 
ed, now  that  *The  Toung  Visiters*  has  caused 
such  a  stir.  She  herself  liked  another  story 
named  Ifr.  Anstruthers'  Relations',  also 
written  in  her  childhood,  much  better  than 
the  book  that  Barrie  chose.  Miss  Ashford 
is  now  about  thirty  years  old.  She  lives  in 
liondon,  but  spends  much  of  her  time  at 
Rye  with  her  literary  friends." 


Dr.  Isaac  Goldberg  recently  heard  a 
young  man  boastfully  say  that  only 
amateurs  brought  out  one  book  at  a 
time.  Now  he  (this  young  man)  was 
going  to  publish  two  books  this  fall. 
Dr.  Goldberg  might  have  replied  that 
he  had  four  books  scheduled  for  early 
appearance  this  autumn  (one  original 
work  and  three  translations)  and 
about  four  more  volumes  in  the  oflSng. 


The  publishers  of  the  books  of 
Booth  Tarkington  recently  announced 
that  to  date  they  had  sold  1,324,943 
copies  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  volumes. 
Of  "Penrod",  234,531  copies  have  been 
sold.  The  advance  sale  of  ''Ramsey 
Milholland"  was  much  larger  than 
that  of  "Penrod". 


A  friend  of  the  Gossip  Shop  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man resident  in  Abiko,  Chibaken, 
Japan,  in  which,  after  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  beginning  ''Dear  Honor- 
able Sir",  he  wrote:  "Perhaps  you 
will  be  surprised  if  you  understand 
that  William  Blake,  who  has  been 
neglected  so  long  by  his  countrymen, 
is  now  one  of  the  most  favorite  ar- 
tists in  our  young  public  here  in 
Japan." 


An  order  from  Bombay,  India,  was 
received  the  other  day  in  New  York 
for  all  the  books  by  the  late  Joyce 
Kilmer  and  for  the  recently  published 
volume  of  verse  by  Aline  Kilmer 
(Mrs.  Joyce  Kihner)  "Candles  That 
Burn". 


From  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence",  by 
W.  Somerset  Maugham: 

Only  the  poet  or  the  saint  can  water  an 
asphalt  pavement  in  the  confident  anticipa- 
tion that  lilies  will  reward  his  labour. 

No  one  runs  so  hurriedly  to  the  cover  of 
respectability  as  the  unconventional  woman 
who  has  exposed  herself  to  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outraged  propriety. 

There  is  no  cruelty  greater  than  a  woman's 
to  a  man  who  loves  her  and  whom  she  does 
not  love;  she  has  no  kindness  then,  no  tol- 
erance even,  she  has  only  an  insane  irrita- 
tion. 

Unconsciously,  i>erhaps,  we  treasure  the 
power  we  have  over  people  by  their  regard 
for  our  opinion  of  them,  and  we  hate  those 
upon  whom  we  have  no  such  influence. 

The  rogue,  like  the  artist  and  perhaps  the 
gentleman,  belongs  to  no  class.  He  is  not 
embarrassed  by  the  aana  ffine  of  the  hobo, 
not  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  etiquette 
of  the  prince. 

There  are  men  whom  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence has  undoubtedly  ordained  to  a  single 
life,  but  who  from  wilfulness  or  through  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  cope  with  have 
flown  in  the  face  of  its  decrees.  There  is  no 
object  more  deserving  of  pity  than  the  mar- 
ried bachelor. 

They  say  a  woman  always  remembers  her 
flrst  lover  with  affection ;  but  perhaps  she 
does  not  always  remember  him. 


The  Grossip  Shop  knows  a  man  who 
has  a  very  interesting  ambition.  This 
ambition  he  acquired  during  a  period 
of  employment  on  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  several  years  ago.  The  in- 
spiration for  the  ambition  was  Henry 
Edward  Krehbiel,  dean  of  American 
musical  critics.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  this 
man  reports,  used  to  appear  periodi- 
cally garbed  in  a  high  hat  and  a  Prince 
Albert  coat,  in  which  costume  he 
would  seat  himself  at  a  desk  in  the 
city  room  and  read  his  proofs.  The 
man  we  know  longed  (and  for  aught 
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we  know  still  longs)  to  attain  to  that 
high  dignity  of  position  when  he  could 
appear  at  his  office  and  read  his  proofs 
in  a  high  hat  and  a  Prince  Albert 
coat.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  by  the  way,  was 
reading  the  proofs  of  his  ''More  Chap- 
ters of  Opera"  in  Maine,  when  he  got 
the  news  of  Oscar  Hammerstein's 
death,  and  was  able  to  enter  it  and 
some  few  facts  about  his  early  career 
in  his  book,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
which  he  had  already  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  Hammerstein's  influence  on 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  even 
after  he  had  been  driven  from  the 
field.  Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us  that  being 
asked  what  he  intended  to  open  his 
London  Opera  House  with,  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  answered:  **With  debts.  I 
always  open  a  house  with  debts". 
"More  Chapters  of  Opera"  is  an- 
nounced for  October  publication. 


A  writer  in  "John  0'  London's 
Weekly"  who  uses  the  signature 
"Ecrivaine"  (but  who,  we  suspect,  is 
Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes)  has  a  paper  in 
a  recent  number  of  this  paper  on 
"Thomas  Hardy,  0.  M.,  Man  and 
Writer",  in  which  is  told  of  the  find- 
ing of  Tess.  The  contributor  to  "John 
0'  London's"  says: 

How  far  does  Thomas  Hardy  use  real  life 
and  real  character  in  his  books?  If  some 
of  his  older  friends  and  Dorset  neighbours 
are  to  be  believed,  to  a  far  grreater  degree 
than  most  people  would  suppose.  The  writer 
has  heard  it  stated  that  "Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervilles"  owed  her  stormy,  unhappy,  tragic 
existence  to  the  accident  of  a  talk  Mr.  Hardy 
once  had  with  an  old  verger  of  the  church 
at  Bere  Regis  (the  King's  Bere  of  the  story). 
While  going  over  the  church,  he  noticed  how 
many  and  how  curious  were  the  tombs  of 
the  Durbeyfleld  family.  The  verger  was  gar- 
rulous, and  had  a  turn  for  picturesque  nar- 
rative ;  he  told  his  visitor  of  a  romantic  epi- 
sode in  the  family  of  one  of  these  Durbey- 
flelds.  and  out  of  the  telling  of  that  episode 
Tess  emerged. 

The  American  publishers  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  novels  report  a  rising  demand 


for  them  large  enough  to  make  neces- 
sary new  editions  of  several.  "Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles",  they  say,  now  as 
always  takes  the  lead,  while  others 
much  in  request  are  "The  Woodland- 
ers",  "Wessex  Tales",  and  "A  Lao- 
dicean". 


The  fiftieth  birthday  of  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson  occurs  in  December, 
and  a  number  of  his  friends  plan  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  by  publishing 
articles  they  have  written  about  him 
in  the  Christmas  issue  of  various 
magazines.  Mr.  Robinson,  still  not  by 
a  long  shot  as  well  known  as  he  ought 
to  be,  was  a  number  of  years  ago 
practically  unheard  of.  Living  on 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  bitter  poverty  and 
arduous  struggle,  he  met  a  Jewish 
vagabond  who  became  the  Captain 
Craig  of  his  book  of  that  name.  Luck- 
ily Theodore  Roosevelt  read  the  book 
and  in  his  blunt  way  told  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  he  had  discovered  a 
real  poet.  And  the  name  of  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  emerged  into 
light. 


A  Gossip  Shop  note  in  the  August 
issue  of  The  Bookman  stated  that 
there  had  been  no  civilian  war  diary 
of  the  Great  War  of  the  kind  which 
former  wars,  and  especially  the  French 
Revolution,  produced.  There  has  ap- 
parently been  published  recently  in 
London  such  a  volume.  This  is  a  book 
entitled  "Paris  Sees  It  Through: 
1914-1919",  by  Mrs.  Adam,  who  was 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "West- 
minster Gazette"  during  the  war.  Sir 
William  Robertson  Nicoll  drew  special 
attention  to  her  writing  in  "The  Brit- 
ish Weekly"  some  time  ago.  The  book 
is  said  to  be  vivid,  humorous,  and 
personal,  and  of  a  type  that  will  make 
a    special   appeal    in    America.     An 
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American  edition  of  the  work  will 
probably  appear  before  long. 


The  balloting  on  the  best  poems 
read  before  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America  during  the  season  of  1918-19, 
as  canvassed  by  the  tellers,  Sara  Teas- 
dale  Filsinger  and  Edward  J.  Wheeler, 
results  as  follows: 

Wooden  Ships,  by  David  Morton 40 

The  Runner,  by  Phoebe  Hoffman 20 

Ships  in  Harbor,  by  David  Morton 16 

Adventurers,  by  David  Morton 18 

The  Scarlet  Thread,  by  Daniel  Henderson  14 
The    Orave-Stone    of    Ta-Bek-en-Khonsu. 

by  Leonora  Speyer 8 

One  In  the  Crowd,  by  David  Morton 10 

Brest  Left  Behind,  by  John  Chipman  Far- 

rar   9 

The  Four  Horsemen,  by  Mary  a  Zaturensky.  19 

Old  Ships,  by  David  Morton 16 

Sonnets  of  Seven  Cities,  by  Berton  Bra- 
ley    21 

Bluestone,  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson 84 

The  National  Arts  Club  prize  of 
$250.00,  therefore,  according  to  the 
arrangement  adopted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  is  divided  equally  between 
"Wooden  Ships"  and  "Bluestone". 
"Wooden  Ships"  was  published  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Bookman. 

Another  0.  Henry  prize  in  short- 
story  writing  has  been  announced  by 
De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  In- 
diana. The  prize  is  to  be  awarded 
annually,  decision  as  to  the  winning 
manuscript  being  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  judges  selected  by  the  rhetoric 
department  of  De  Pauw  but  them- 
selves unconnected  with  the  univer* 
sity.  A  leather-bound  set  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  0.  Henry  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  prize  winner  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  0.  Henry. 

The  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  "The  Haunted  Bookshop" 
suggests  that,  since  J.  M.  Barrie  first 
appeared  in  the  field  of  letters,  no 
writer  has  introduced  smoking  into 
his  pages  with  quite  the  same  gusto  as 


has  Christopher  Morley  in  this  latest 
book.  This  correspondent  has  figured 
out  that  there  is  a  smoke  to  every  six 
pages  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight-page  volume. 

"The  Bodleian",  that  "journal  of 
books"  published  at  The  Bodley  Head, 
London,  says:  "In  the  early  days  of 
the  war  an  entire  edition  of  'Ruggles 
of  Red  Gap'  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson 
was  sold  out  here  almost  on  publica- 
tion, while  in  America  Mr.  Wilson  is 
a  close  rival  in  popularity  to  0. 
Henry."  A  London  publisher  has  ar- 
ranged for  an  English  edition  of  this 
author's  books.  The  first  volumes  to 
be  published  will  be  "Somewhere  in 
Red  Gap",  "Ma  Pettingill",  and 
"Bunker  Bean". 


Most  of  us  have  heard  ourselves  re- 
ferred to  in  England  as  "subjects"  of 
the  United  States.  Clement  K. 
Shorter,  now  in  this  country  sending 
home  his  impressions  of  America, 
speaks  of  the  United  States,  in  one 
of  his  recent  "letters"  to  "The 
Sphere",  as  "this  vast  empire". 


Heywood  Broun's  literary  page  of 
the  New  York  "Tribune"  is  being  syn- 
dicated in  newspapers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Gossip  Shop  is  a 
decidedly  appreciative  reader  of  Mr. 
Broun's  stuff,  still  we  cannot  but  re- 
flect that  the  "Tribune's"  literary 
page  will  never  again  be  what  it  was 
between  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1913,  and 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  1914.  During  that 
period  the  Gossip  Shop  (who  was  not 
then  the  Gossip  Shop)  wrote  it. 


The  twenty-seventh  edition  of  the 
"Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke" 
recently  went  to  press,  and  (apropos 
of  this)  the  twenty-fourth  edition  of 
Laurence  Hope's  "India's  Love 
Lyrics". 
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THE   PASSING   OF   THE   CHRISTMAS   GHOST   STORY 

BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


IT  is  a  nice  question  whether  Christ- 
mas, in  the  good  old  sense  of  the 
term,  is  not  passing  away  from  us. 
One  associates  it  somehow  with  the 
epoch  of  stage-coaches,  of  gabled  inns 
and  hospitable  country  homes  with  the 
flames  roaring  in  the  open  fireplaces. 
To  appreciate  a  Christmas  gathering 
one  must  have  fought  one's  way  to  it 
on  horseback  through  ten  miles  of 
driving  snow,  or  ridden  in  an  ancient 
closed  coach  wheel-deep  in  melting 
slush.  To  arrive  off  a  suburban  trol- 
ley, punctual  to  the  minute,  won't  do. 
Somehow  the  magic  is  out  of  it.  I 
often  think  that  half  the  charm  of 
Christmas,  in  literature  at  least,  lay  in 
the  rough  weather  and  in  the  physical 
difficulties  surmounted  by  the  sheer 
force  of  the  glad  spirit  of  the  day. 
Take,  for  example,  the  immortal 
Christmases  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends  at  Dingley  Dell  and  the  un- 
counted thousands  of  Christmas  guests 
of  that  epoch  of  which  they  were  the 
type.  The  snow  blustered  about  them. 
They  were  red  and  ruddy  with  the 
flush  of  a  strenuous  journey.  Great 
fires  must  be  lighted  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  coming.  Huge  tankards 
of  spiced  ale  must  be  warmed  up  for 
thenL    There  must  be  red  wine  bask- 


ing to  a  ruddier  glow  in  the  firelight. 
There  must  be  warm  slippers  and 
hot  cordials  and  a  hundred  and  one 
little  comforts  to  think  of  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude  for  their  arrival;  and 
behind  it  all,  the  lurking  fear  that 
some  fierce  highwayman  might  have 
fallen  upon  them  as  they  rode  in  the 
darkness  of  the  wood. 

Take  as  against  this  a  Christmas  in 
a  New  York  apartment  with  the  guests 
arriving  by  the  subway  and  the  ele- 
vator, or  with  no  greater  highway- 
man to  fear  than  the  taxicab  driver. 
Warm  them  up  with  spiced  ale? 
They're  not  worth  it. 

Can  one  wonder,  then,  that  the 
older  "literature  of  Christmas"  is 
passing  away?  And  most  of  all,  the 
good  old  Christmas  ghost  story,  parent 
of  a  thousand  terrors.  How  well  one 
recalls  its  awful  apparatus — its  "fig- 
ures" and  its  "apparitions",  the 
"hollow  voice"  in  which  they  spoke 
and  the  way  in  which,  as  the  cul- 
minating terror,  the  figure  "disap- 
peared through  the  wall"!  A  humble 
trick  it  seems  in  these  days  to  eyes 
that  have  watched  Charlie  Chaplin 
run  up  the  side  of  a  ten-story  build- 
ing and  disappear  into  the  sky. 

Yet   the   people   of   the   Victorian 
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age,  when  ghost  stories  were  ghost 
stories,  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
get  round  a  blazing  fire  as  the  night 
grew  late  and  listen  to  a  tale  of 
"apparitions"  and  "figures"  till  even 
the  stoutest  of  them  took  up  his  tal- 
low candle  to  go  to  bed  in  a  fit  of  the 
shudders,  or,  more  dreadful  and  more 
delicious  still,  to  read  the  awful  tale 
in  bed  itself  and  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  taper. 

How  well  one  recalls  the  opening 
and  the  setting  of  such  an  old-time 
ghost  story* 

"I  am  not  what  one  would  call  a 
nervous  man",  so  the  story  used  to 
begin,  "yet  there  was  something  in 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  Buggam  Grange, 
as  one  approached  it  from  the  dark 
avenue  of  silent  spruce  trees,  that 
might  well  strike  a  chill,  etc.,  etc." 

And  how  well  one  remembers  this 
Buggam  Grange!  Evening  is  always 
"just  falling"  as  one  approaches  it. 
The  wind  is  "soughing"  among  its 
ancient  chimneys.  The  house  is 
wrapped  in  darkness  save  for  a  dim 
light  here  and  there  that  struggles 
(I  think  "struggles"  is  the  word) 
through  the  casement  of  a  closed  win- 
dow. The  "East  Wing"— the  very 
name  invites  a  shudder  at  once — 
stands  gloomy  and  untenanted. 

Such  is  Buggam  Grange  as  we  ap- 
proach it  upon  our  wearied  horse. 
No,  we  are  not  nervous  but  Buggam 
Grange  more  or  less  "puts  us  to  the 
bad"  at  sight.  Yet  imagine  how  dif- 
ferent if  we  came  buzzing  up  to 
Buggam  Grange  in  a  hWdred-horse- 
power  car:  if  Buggam  Grange  had 
electric  light  streaming  out  of  its 
windows.  Moaning  of  the  wind  I  One 
would  never  hear  it  in  the  noise  of 
the  car.  Or  what  if  one  did?  One 
would  merely  ask  to  use  the  telephone 
for  a  minute  and  call  up  the  emer- 
gency  plumber   of   Buggam   Hamp- 


stead  and  say:  "Hullo,  this  is  Bug- 
gam Grange  speaking.  The  wind  is 
soughing  rather  badly  round  one  of 
our  chimney  tops.  Will  you  please 
send  up  a  man?    Thank  you." 

But  in  the  days  of  the  great  dark- 
ness, before  electricity  was,  Buggam 
Grange  was  a  fearsome  place  indeed. 
Note  our  mode  of  entry  to  it.  The 
door  is  unchained  and  we  are  admit- 
ted by  a  "solitary  servant";  he  is  the 
"faithful  butler"  of  the  Buggam 
family:  he  has  been  in  their  service 
as  boy  and  man  for  fifty  years:  he 
shakes  his  aged  head  with  mournful 
foreboding  as  he  lights  us  to  our 
room  in  the  dreaded  East  Wing.  No 
one  has  slept  in  it  for  fifty  years: 
none,  in  fact,  since  that  dreadful 
night  fifty  years  ago — ^and  it  was,  by 
the  strangest  of  coincidences,  also  a 
Christmas  Eve — when  Sir  Duggam 
Buggam  stabbed  bis  best  friend  in  the 
Tower  room  over  a  game  of  cards.  If 
it  had  been  auction  bridge  we  could 
have  understood  it,  if  he  had  stabbed 
all  his  best  friends.  But  when  we 
remember  it  was  cribbage,  it  seems 
hard  to  understand.  Yet  they  hanged 
Sir  Duggam  for  his  crime  at  the 
assizes  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  vil- 
lagers in  Buggam  Hampstead  still 
tell  strange  stories  of  lights  seen  and 
voices  heard  in  the  East  Wing  of  the 
Grange  at  Christmas  time! 

Can  you  wonder  that  when  we  are 
lighted  to  bed  in  that  very  Tower 
room,  and  remember  this  is  Christmas 
Eve — exactly  fifty  years  after  the 
murder,  not  forty-nine,  fifty — some- 
thing nearly  approaching  to  a  shud- 
der goes  through  us?  As  for  that 
aged  butler  who  says  good  night  to 
us  with  "another  melancholy  shake 
of  his  head"  (it  is  his  one  stunt), 
any  reader  of  Christmas  ghost  stories 
knows  what  happens  to  him.  He  will 
be  found  dead,  of  course,  next  mom- 
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ing,  stretched  upon  the  floor  of  his 
pantry.  Don't  ask  me  what  is  going 
to  kill  him.  It  will  never  be  known. 
That  was  the  dreadful  thing  about 
these  Buggam  Grange  stories.  There 
was  no  explanation  given.  The  faith- 
ful butler  was  found  dead  stretched 
at  full  length  (not  half-length  or 
foreshortened  in  any  way,  full  length) 
upon  the  floor.  These,  one  must  re- 
member, were  the  days  before  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Sherlock  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  butler.  He 
would  have  tracked  the  marks  that 
his  boots  had  made  on  the  cement 
floor  of  the  pantry,  and  "solved"  him 
in  no  time. 

But  I  am  anticipating  in  talking  of 
the  dead  butler.  He  is  not  found 
till  the  morning.  Let  us  turn  to  con- 
sider the  things  that  used,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  ghost  stories,  to  happen  to 
ourselves  in  the  haunted  room  in  the 
East  Wing.  How  familiar  all  the  old 
mechanism  sounds:  and  how  silly  it 
has  all  grown  in  the  bright  light  of 
electricity. 

We  try  in  vain  to  compose  ourselves 
to  sleep.  Somehow  we  can't  sleep. 
Can  one  really  wonder  at  it?  In  a 
damp  old  room  with  the  wind  sough- 
ing all  over  the  place  and  the  case- 
ment rattling  and  our  ghastly  "night 
light"  (an  invention  of  the  devil  used 
in  the  Victorian  Age)  throwing  vast 
flickering  shadows  upon  the  ceiling. 
And  the  tapestry  against  the  walls— 
I  forgot  the  tapestry — ^moving  slight- 
ly in  the  night  wind!  Put  a  modem 
reader  in  a  room  with  those  things 
and  he'd  leap  out  of  bed  in  a  frenzy, 
turn  on  the  electric  light,  and  grab 
the  telephone  and  call  for  two  plumb- 
ers and  an  upholsterer. 

But  in  the  Victorian  days  of  the 
ghost  story  these  things  were  denied. 
We  had  to  lie  in  bed  and  tremble  until 
at  last  we  fall  into  a  "fitful  8lumber'\ 


Do  we  know  how  long  we  have 
slept?  We  don't.  All  that  we  know 
is  that  we  are  awakened  by  a  sound 
that  comes  "from  behind  the  wain- 
scot"— a  groaning.  Our  night  light 
has  flickered  out.  The  room  is  in 
darkness  and  there  is  no  electric 
switch.  And  someone  is  groaning  be- 
hind the  wainscot!  We  are  not,  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  nervous  man,  but 
we  confess  now  to  "a  feeling  of  ap- 
prehension".   Oh,  yes. 

We  lie  there.  We  have  to:  there 
is  nothing  else  that  we  can  do.  And 
then  somehow  we  become  aware  of  a 
"presence"  in  the  room.  We  do  not 
see  it  or  hear  it  or  smell  it,  but  we 
"become  aware  of  it".  This  presence 
which  figured  in  all  the  ghost  stories 
of  the  old  days,  has  now  been  over- 
whelmed and  forgotten  in  the  litter 
of  new  psycho-spiritual  jargon :  it  has 
been  replaced  by  "phantasms"  and 
"phantograms"  and  such.  But  I  do 
believe  it  was  worse  and  more  ter- 
rible when  it  was  labeled  simply  a 
"presence".  And  we  have  become 
aware  of  it!  The  only  thing  is,  has 
it  become  aware  of  us?  Great  Heav- 
ens, let  us  hope  it  hasn't. 

Ah,  but  it  has,  it  has!  Look  what 
happens  next!  It  is  now  no  longer 
merely  a  "presence".  It  has  become 
a  "figure".  This  is  worse.  A  "fig- 
ure", thin  and  impalpable  as  the  night 
air,  is  moving  about  the  room.  It  is 
illuminated  by  a  "spectral  light".  It 
moves  nearer  to  our  bedside.  It  ex- 
tends its  hand.  Oh,  help!  And  now 
it  is  no  longer  a  "figure".  It  has 
become  an  "apparition" — look!  It  is 
the  apparition  of  Sir  Duggam  Bug- 
gam!  The  face  is  "grave  and  sad". 
Apparitions'  faces  always  are:  it  is 
something  in  the  L^e  they  lead  that 
does  it.  The  apparition  points  with 
its  shadowy  hand  to  the  ghastly  mark 
about  its  neck,  the  mark  left  by  the 
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hangman's  noose.  We  can  feel  our 
hair  rise  on  end,  on  both  ends,  and 
then  —  "a  prolonged  and  ghastly 
shriek  is  heard  to  resound  from  some- 
where in  the  house  below". 

This  is  enough.  We  quit.  In  the 
words  of  the  original  stories  ''our 
senses  leave  us"  and  we  "know  no 
more". 

When  we  awake,  the  '"bright  sun" 
is  streaming  in  at  the  windows,  and 
the  birds  (who  would  have  thought 
that  there  were  birds  at  Buggam 
Grange  I)  are  singing  outside  the 
window. 

"Workmen  entering  the  house  in 
the  morning"  (luckily  they  never 
went  on  strike  then)  find  the  body  of 
the  butler.  Then  the  whole  ghastly 
story  comes  out.  Sir  Duggam  was 
innocent  of  the  "foul  deed".  It  was 
the  butler,  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  who  had  stabbed  the 
guest  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  piled 
upon  the  cribbage  table.  Sir  Duggam 
was  found,  insensible  still  from  drink, 
beside  the  body.  His  protests  were 
in  vain.  He  was  hanged.  Note  that 
in  Victorian  literature  the  fact  that 
Sir  Duggam  was  "insensible  from 
drink" — ^now  called  "spiflocated" — 
was  not  held  to  his  discredit.  The 
butler's  confession  hidden  away  in  a 
drawer  of  his  pantry  made  all  clear. 

As  to  what  killed  the  butler,  or  who 
gave  the  shriek,  or  what  the  appari- 
tion was  doing  in  the  room,  don't  ask 
me.  These  things  came  and  went  as 
vaguely  and  as  inconsistently  as  the 
flickering  of  the  night  light.  Expla- 
nations only  spoil  a  story,  anyway. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  stuff  at  which 
the  Victorian  reader  loved  to  shud- 
der. I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a 
little,  forgotten  volume  published  in 
1852,  and  labeled  the  "Night  Side  of 
Nature"  by  Catherine  Crowe.  A 
whole  generation  has  shivered  over 


its  pages,  blown  out  its  bedside 
candle,  and  buried  its  head  under  the 
clothes  in  fear.  Miss  Crowe — or  no, 
she  must  have  been  Mrs,  Crowe ;  such 
a  woman  would  have  been  snapped  up 
like  Scheherezade — spares  her  read- 
ers no  horror.  She  won't  even  label 
her  characters  by  their  names  in  ordi- 
nary Christian  fashion.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  dreadful  tale  concerning 
"the  uncle  of  a  Greek  gentleman,  Mr. 
M — ,  traveling  in  Magnesia".  I  con- 
fess that  the  very  name  is  too  much 
for  me.  I  admit  that  I'd  hate  to  be 
away  off  in  the  heart  of  "Magnesia" 
with  a  Greek  called  M — .  This  story 
(I  dare  not  read  it,  the  beginning  is 
enough)  is  in  a  chapter  headed 
"Troubled  Spirits".  What  do  you  know 
about  that?  And  here  is  another 
chapter  called  "Haunted  Houses",  and 
a  still  more  terrible  looking  one 
headed  "Miscellaneous  Phenomena". 
No  man  I  think  can  be  blamed  for 
admitting  that  he  lives  in  deadly  fear 
of  miscellaneous  phenomena.  We  all 
do. 

And  now  why  is  it  that  the  ghost 
story  should  have  passed  away,  or 
rather,  why  did  it  flourish  just  at 
the  time  when  it  did?  Here,  I  think, 
is  the  reason.  The  ghost  story  flour- 
ished best  at  that  period  (the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century)  because  at 
that  period  people  had  lost  the  belief 
in  ghosts,  at  least  as  a  serious,  every- 
day part  of  their  creed.  The  wonder- 
ful revelations  of  natural  science 
were  hurrying  the  thinking  world  in 
a  cheap  and  vainglorious  material- 
ism: an  apparition  was  dismissed  as 
a  mere  "phosphoresence" — a  vastly 
different  thing;  a  noise  behind  a 
wainscot  was  a  rat;  a  "sense  of  mel- 
ancholy foreboding"  was  a  stomach- 
ache. Everything  was  known  and 
labeled  and  assigned  to  its  trtie  place 
in  the  universe— except  perhaps  two 
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or  three  awkward  little  problems 
which  were  bunched  to£fether  as  the 
"unknowable"  and  shoved  into  a  cor- 
ner. 

In  such  a  world  there  was  no  room 
for  ghosts.  Hence  a  ghost  story  was 
not  a  true  story.  It  was  a  wild  re- 
version of  the  imagination  to  the 
forgotten  terrors  of  the  past.  In 
earlier  days,  in  the  middle  ages,  let 
us  say,  this  was  not  so.  A  ghost 
story  was  a  true  story.  It  might  be 
very  terrible,  yet  it  was  after  all 
merely  a  statement  of  terrible  fact, 
not  a  wild  terror  of  the  imagination. 
If  a  man  related  that  an  evil  spirit 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  night,  he 
meant  exactly  what  he  said.  It  was 
a  plain  statement  of  a  distressing 
fact.  It  was  just  as  if  a  man  said 
nowadays  that  his  tailor  had  turned 
up  at  his  house  in  the  day — the  same 
sort  of  thing.  It  was  a  bothersome 
thing  and  might  mean  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  come,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
relation  of  it  that  involved  the  wide- 
eyed  terror  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  materialist,  in  his  horrors  of  the 
night,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  vain- 
glory by  day. 

And  now  the  scene  has  changed 
again.  The  ghosts  have  all  come  back. 
They  are  buzzing  round  us  all  the 
time.  Oliver  Lodge  and  Conan  Doyle 
have  seen  bunches  of  them.  They 
think  nothing  of  them.  It  appears 
that  one  can  talk  to  them  by  telepathy, 


or  by  table-rapping,  or  with  a  ouija 
board  or  in  a  dozen  ways:  and  then 
when  one  does,  their  poor  minds  are 
so  enfeebled  from  living  behind  the 
wainscot  that  one  can  feel  nothing 
but  pity  for  their  simple  talk.  One 
respects  them  in  a  way:  they  are  a 
religious  lot:  they  like  to  talk  of  how 
bright  and  beautiful  it  is  behind  the 
wainscot,  but  in  point  of  intellect 
they  are — there  is  only  one  word  for 
it— "mutts". 

As  to  a  ghost  story  as  an  engine  of 
terror  under  such  circumstances,  the 
mere  idea  becomes  ludicrous.  The 
modem  guest  in  the  East  Wing  would 
come  calmly  down  to  breakfast  and 
say  as  he  took  his  porridge — "There 
was  an  apparition  in  my  room  last 
night",  in  the  same  way  that  he  would 
have  spoken  if  there  had  been  a  bat 
in  it  "Oh,  I  do  hope  it  didn't  dis- 
turb you?"  says  the  hostess  at  the 
coffee  pot.  "Oh,  not  at  all,  I  chased 
it  out  with  a  tennis  racket."  "Poor 
things",  murmurs  the  lady,  "but  we 
don't  like  to  get  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether. Teddy  and  Winifred  are 
making  a  little  collection  of  notes 
about  them  and  their  father's  going 
to  send  it  to  the  Psychical  Research. 
But  I  do  dislike  the  children  sitting 
up  at  night  in  the  ruined  tower  in 
the  wood.  It's  so  damp  for  them. 
Two  lumps?" 

So  the  ghost  story  is  dead.  Let  it 
rest  in  peace — if  it  can. 
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THUS  far  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 
escaped.  No  doubt  the  war  held 
up  the  literary  map-maker  as  it  did 
so  many  other  earnest  workers.  But 
there  is  now  no  just  impediment  to  a 
thorough  charting  of  the  far-flung 
fiction  (tastily  seasoned  with  fact)  of 
the  South  Seas.  I  don't  mean  still  an- 
other version  of  a  pious  pilgrimage  to 
Vailima,  but  the  real  thing.  ''Liter- 
ary Landmarks  of  the  Pacific"  (or 
should  it  be  ''Lighthouses''?)  is  the 
inevitable  volume,  neatly  fashioned  to 
fit  in  a  series,  adorned  with  accurate 
plans,  solidified  with  an  extensive 
bibliography  and  indefeasible  cross- 
references.  The  Melville  centenary 
furnishes  an  admirable  excuse  for  the 
compilation.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  never  noticed  the  gap  in  the 
cartography  of  fiction — although  I 
am  a  "Moby  Dick"  fan — until  the  pub- 
lication of  W.  Somerset  Maugham's 
"The  Moon  and  Sixpence"  coincided 
so  significantly  with  the  season  of 
honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
most  romantic  of  whalers.  And  even 
then  it  wasn't  the  surge  of  the  Pacific 
in  the  novel,  the  short  story,  and  the 
semiautobiographical  romance  which 
aroused  me,  but  the  striking  persis- 
tence with  which  literary  art  has  fa- 
vored a  single  picturesque  island. 
France  owns  it  as  she  does  so  many 
of  the  earth's  beauty  spots.  Tahiti 
is  its  authorized  name  today.  It  was 
Otaheite  on  the  lips  of  ancient  mari- 
ners. One  of  the  first  of  them  to  see 
it  called  it  New  Cytherea.  The  word 
painting  was  not  florid.    Barataria  in 


Sancho  Panza's  mind  was  never  half 
so  witching.  Its  charm  emboldens  me 
to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  the  isle's 
appeal. 

The  coming  cataloguer  of  the  peaks 
of  Pacific  fiction  may  personally  re- 
trace each  line  of  the  fascinating 
rovings  of  the  "Casco",  the  "Janet 
Nichol",  or  the  "Equator".  He  may 
check  up  the  cruise  of  the  "Snark", 
or  sail  in  the  wake  of  Louis  Becke. 
I  have  never  crossed  the  international 
date  line.  I  have  never  seen  Sydney 
Head.  But  I  do  happen  to  have  dwelt 
awhile  in  incomparable  Tahiti,  and 
when  Mr.  Maugham  proceeded  to 
turn  actualities  into  fiction  it  gave  me 
a  reminiscent  thrill. 

Those  who  knew  the  artist,  Paul 
Gauguin,  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  when 
they  encounter  his  thinly-veiled  figure 
in  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence".  Strick- 
land was  a  powerful  imaginative  crea- 
tion to  me.  The  novelist's  "Tiare 
Johnson",  however,  was  an  enlivening 
and  substantial  fact. 

"Oh,  I  din  think  to  see  nobody  come 
here  in  this  war!"  she  crowed,  as  I 
plumped  two  valises  in  the  veranda 
kitchen  and  prosaically  inquired  what 
the  rents  were  in  paradise.  And  I 
"din  think"  that  I  was  dickering  with 
the  singular  and  engaging  blend  of 
Mrs.  BofiHn,  a  female  Vatel,  and  Dame 
Quickly — famed  as  the  best  cook  and 
heartiest  hostess  in  all  the  Pacific's 
wide  expanse,  and  destined  to  be  real- 
istically portrayed  in  a  mordant  novel 
by  the  frothiest  of  London's  drama- 
tists. 
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Maugham's  description  of  the  pre- 
siding genius  (in  her  way)  of  per- 
fumed Tahiti  is  accurate  in  all  but 
nomenclature.  She  might  have  been 
Tiare  Johnson.  The  name  has  a  fla- 
vorful South  Sea  swing.  She  was  in 
fact  Lovina  Chapman,  the  half-caste, 
prodigiously  stout  proprietress  of  the 
"Hotel"  Tiare  in  lotus-land.  Maug- 
ham sensed  her  picturesqueness  un- 
erringly. The  rest  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan array  of  romantics  responded  to 
other  inspiration  magnets — ^the  most 
astonishing  variety  of  them — for 
nearly  all  of  these  chroniclers  of  the 
isle  have  written  with  the  utmost  dis- 
regard of  each  other,  and  seem  to 
have  been  serenely  unaware  that  Ta- 
hiti ever  had  more  than  a  single  liter- 
ary discoverer. 

Herein  lies  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Tahiti  complex.  In  his  "The  Wrecker" 
— a  South  Sea,  but  not  a  Tahiti  tale — 
Stevenson  recognizes  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.  Loudon  Dodd  meets,  but 
does  not  name  him  in  San  Francisco. 
"It  was  in  such  talks",  he  declares, 
"which  we  were  both  eager  to  repeat, 
that  I  first  heard  the  names — ^first  fell 
under  the  spell— of  the  islands,  and 
it  was  from  one  of  the  first  of  them 
that  I  returned  (a  happy  man)  with 
*Omoo'  under  one  arm  and  my  friend's 
book  under  the  other."  Melville  has 
his  place  in  the  Stevenson  letters.  But 
the  verses  and  tales  are  almost  void 
of  recognition  of  an  inspired  prede- 
cessor tilling  the  Tahitian  soil. 

Loti  is  even  more  monopolistic.  In 
"Le  Mariage  de  Loti"  ("Rarahu"  in 
the  English  version)  he  writes  as  the 
lone  explorer  of  the  Polynesian  Ar- 
cadia. Not  only  that,  but  the  exquis- 
ite master  of  "atmosphere"  menda- 
ciously maintains  that  the  enchanted 
Tahiti  which  he  knew  has  vanished 
forever.  The  self-satisfied  sniff  of 
disdain  at  time's  flight  and  modern- 


ity's march,  which  so  often  character- 
izes the  pages  of  "La  Mort  de  Phylae", 
is  sounded  in  a  typically  Lotian  foot- 
note. "Queen  Pomar6",  he  bleats, 
"died  in  1877,  leaving  the  throne  to 
her  second  son,  Ariiaue.  One  can  date 
from  this  time  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Tahiti  from  the  point  of  view 
of   local   color,   charm   and   strange- 


ness. 


»» 


Rubbish! 

"Le  Mariage  de  Loti"  is  a  little 
masterpiece,  tender,  wistful,  exquisite 
in  haunting  pathos  and  exotic  appeal. 
It  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
tenacious  noma  de  plume  in  fiction. 
The  loti,  like  the  tiar^,  is  a  delicate 
and  lovely  flower  of  the  island.  Its 
fragrance  has  pervaded  the  literary 
style  of  Julien  Viaud  for  many  a  year, 
whether  he  has  written  of  Morocco, 
of  Palestine,  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  of 
the  Nile.  But  the  gifted  Frenchman 
did  not  excommunicate  Tahiti  from 
the  province  of  poetry  or  tale  telling. 
He  simply  exemplifled  the  odd  absence 
of  any  chain  of  literary  tradition  in 
the  "New  Cytherea". 

Maugham  takes  quite  the  other 
tack.  Brilliantly  cynical  about  civil- 
ized human  nature,  nature  without 
the  adjectives  disarms  him  completely. 
His  discrediting  of  Loti's  depressing 
forecast  is  emphatic.  He  treats  his 
theme  as  though  it  were  indeed  Ultima 
Thule.  There  is  no  hint  that  this 
chief  island  of  the  Society  group  is 
regularly  served  by  adequate  steam- 
ships, that  tall  wireless  towers  wink 
their  messages  to  civilization  and  re- 
ceive crisp  little  summaries  of  the 
world's  news  each  day,  no  suggestion 
that  tiny  Papeete  "City"  ranks  as  a 
Polynesian  Paris.  However,  the  sheer 
objective  beauty  of  the  place  naturally 
baffles  a  statistician.  Maugham  re- 
fuses to  impinge  on  consular  reports. 
He  tells  what  he  saw  and  tells  it  truly 
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when  he  asserts  that  "Tahiti  is  a  lofty 
green  island  with  deep  folds  of  a 
darker  green  in  which  you  divine  si- 
lent valleys ;  there  is  mystery  in  their 
silent  depths,  down  which  murmur 
and  plash  cool  streams,  and  you  feel 
that  in  these  umbrageous  places  life 
from  immemorial  times  has  been  led 
according  to  immemorial  ways."  'Ta- 
hiti'', he  adds,  ''is  smiling  and  friend- 
ly; it  is  like  a  lovely  woman  gra- 
ciously prodigal  of  her  charm  and 
beauty,  and  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
ciliatory than  the  entrance  into  the 
harbor  of  Papeete." 

I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
author,  like  most  of  the  would-be 
monopolizing  chroniclers,  has  actually 
seen  Tahiti.  The  fact  is  virtually  self- 
evident  in  the  Lovina  portrait.  "She 
loved",  he  says,  "three  things — a  joke, 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  handsome  man. 
To  have  known  her  is  a  privilege." 
It  is  more  so  than  ever  now.  Mrs. 
Chapman — in  her  belated  literary 
dress,  Tiar^  Johnson — succumbed  to 
the  influenza  epidemic  which  proved 
last  autumn  that  the  isle  was  earthly 
after  all.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
became  of  her  paintings  and  also 
whether  Maugham  was  thinking  about 
them  when  he  described  the  chromo 

art"  of  Dirk  Stroeve.  Certainly  they 
owed  nothing  to  Gauguin,  notwith- 
standing that  his  prolonged  visits  to 
Tahiti  wrought  so  profound  an  effect 
on  his  own  work. 

Pictorial  art  in  Tahiti  has  gone  the 
same  erratic  and  independent  way  as 
literature.  Gauguin  was  but  hazily 
remembered  when  I  was  there.  An- 
other roving  painter,  Ebbe  Komerup 
of  Copenhagen,  was  then  at  work,  as- 
suming to  know  or  care  little  about  his 

French  predecessor.  Komerup  also 
penned  his  own  Tahitian  tale  in  the 
mood  which  intimated  that  none  other 
had  ever  been  evolved.     The  island 


'  « 


was  suavely  and  blandly  indifferent  to 
him  on  both  counts. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Lovina's 
products.  In  1914,  on  that  tremen- 
dous day — for  the  South  Seas — when 
the  German  cruisers  "Schamhorst" 
and  "Gneisenau"  wantonly  bombarded 
bright  little  Papeete  and  laid  much  of 
it  in  ruins,  pangs  for  this  native 
art  were  poignantly  felt.  Esthetic 
Johnny  told  me  that  his  first  thought 
was  of  his  mother's  remarkable  crea- 
tions. Not  until  after  the  glad  news 
of  von  Spee's  defeat  off  the  Falklands 
came  over  the  wireless  were  "the 
Chapmans"  brought  back  from  their 
secure  cache  in  the  jungle,  to  be  hung 
once  more  in  the  bungalow. 

But  "Art  and  Artists  of  Tahiti" 
will  come  later,  also  in  a  uniform 
series.  Discoveries  which  had  especial 
appeal  for  me  in  the  South  Seas  con- 
cerned the  amazing  divergence  in  lit- 
erary interpretations.  Every  visitor 
with  a  ready  pen  seems  to  have  viewed 
the  place  from  a  different  angle. 

Maugham,  it  is  true,  rather  over- 
does the  leprosy  business,  but  on  the 
whole  he  brings  the  unbiased  talent 
of  a  literary  photographer  to  bear  on 
his  final  scenes.  Melville  is  laudatory 
and  pictorially  correct  in  his  "dated" 
"Omoo".  "It  seems",  he  says,  "a  fairy 
world,  all  fresh  and  blooming  from 
the  hand  of  the  creator."  It  would 
be  rash  to  dispute  that  verdict  of  1842. 
Nevertheless,  for  all  the  salt-sea  sim- 
plicity of  style,  antedating  the  rap- 
turous transcendentalism  of  "Moby 
Dick"  and  the  fog  of  "Pierre". 
"Omoo"  is  written  rather  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  first  discoverer.  One  feels 
that  Melville  was  the  true  explorer, 
not  Captain  Cook — the  sole  stranger 
who  seems  to  have  made  any  impres- 
sion on  the  place — De  Bougainville  or 
Wallis.     Melville   has   the   pioneer's 
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trick  of  misspelling  most  of  the  native 
names. 

Ellis's  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
"Polynesian  Researches"  receives 
prefatory  credit  as  a  source  book ;  but, 
happily,  the  impression  that  Melville 
wrote  from  his  own  fresh  and  vigor- 
ously individual  point  of  view  is  in- 
delible. 

That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  "Omoo"  has  lived.  Bor- 
rovians  should  understand  the  sort  of 
enthusiasm  which  Melville  prompts  in 
his  admirers.  Indeed  Borrow  and  the 
author  of  "Omoo",  notwithstanding 
the  lack  of  unbending  sectarian  preju- 
dice in  the  latter,  have  certain  telling 
similarities.  The  dusky  Romany  folk 
and  the  comely  "caf6-au-lait"  Poly- 
nesians, as  contrasted  with  the  rou- 
tine social  order  of  Anglo-Saxons,  had 
some  delightful  points  in  common. 
Borrow  extols  the  splendid  gipsy, 
Isopel  Bemers;  Melville  in  his  Mar- 
quesan  "Typee",  the  enchanting  and 
amiable  Fayaway.  A  theme  for  the 
analogue  dealer  is  available. 

Stevenson  accepted  Melville  as  a 
classic.  His  affectionate  tendency  to 
"play  the  sedulous  ape"  had  vanished 
in  his  South  Sea  period.  His  Tahiti 
is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  land.  The 
luxuriant  loveliness  of  the  tropics  em- 
barrassed his  art. 

Once  only  he  brought  all  his  lus- 
trous literary  pigments  into  full  play 
— upon  Atwater's  shimmering  atoll  in 
"The  Ebb  Tide".  "If  my  island  ain't 
a  thing  of  beauty",  he  wrote  Colvin, 
"I'll  be  damned."  But  all  the  most 
sincere  and  conscious  effort  failed  to 
make  those  Pacific  scenes,  now  col- 
lected in  the  volume  "In  the  South 
Seas",  sparkle  as  he  wished.  Yet  if  it 
could  not  be  in  light,  then  Tahiti  in- 
sisted on  recognition  in  shadow. 
Samoa  could  be  snubbed.      Vaguely 


and  in  only  a  single  bit  of  fiction  does 
Stevenson  honor  it. 

The  Marquesas  score  once  in  the 
interest-whetting  opening  chapter  of 
"The  Wrecker".  Tahiti  makes  a  triple 
play— in  "The  Bottle  Imp",  "The  Ebb 
Tide",  and  the  verse  narrative,  "The 
Song  of  Rahero".  All  three  scenes 
have  some  somber  shading.  The  last, 
however,  which  does  not  eschew  the 
radiant  tropical  charm,  is  on  the  whole 
the  least  successful: 

On    the    left   with   smoke   as   of   battle,    the 

billows  battered  the  land. 
Unscalable,   turreted   mountains  rose  on  the 

inner  hand. — 

sings  the  poet  in  that  haunting  legend. 
Tati  Salmon,  hereditary  chieftain, 
told  him  the  native  story.  When  I 
met  the  dark  and  handsome  Tati,  he 
asked  whether  I  wasn't  weary  of  walk- 
ing so  far  along  the  Broom  road 
which  skirts  the  opalescent  seacoast. 
Didn't  I  want  to  climb  into  his  motor 
car?  It  sounds  disillusioning  for  one 
with  his  head  full  of  Lotian  idyls, 
but  it  really  wasn't.  The  necromancy 
of  Tahiti  can  even  survive  such  blows. 
The  mystery  which  Loti  felt,  the  ap- 
peal of  strangeness  to  which  Melville 
responded,  can  be  found  in  the  quoted 
lines  and  others  of  the  "Rahero" 
ballad.  The  clear  break  comes  in  the 
two  stories.  "The  Bottle  Imp"  pro- 
claims Tahiti  as  "the  wise  island". 
But  the  sordid. and  sinister  life  por- 
trayed there,  especially  in  the  climactic 
episode  of  the  tipsy  sailor — who  de- 
clines to  surrender  the  fiask  of  per- 
petual inebriety  even  after  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  curse  which  damns  his 
soul — rather  belies  the  flattering 
term.  "The  Ebb  Tide"  Tahiti  is  all 
gloom,  present  or  impending.  The 
beach  is  an  influenza' breeding  place. 
The  two  beach-combers  and  the  dis- 
graced sea-captain  have  reached  the 
depths  of  moral  degradation.     What 
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has  become  of  Loti's  witching  poetic 
prose  and  of  Maugham's  scenic  in- 
vestiture, fair  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
Strickland  ? 

It  simply  means  that  Stevenson  ran 
true  to  Tahitian  form.  There  is  no 
literary  descent  in  the  island.  Self- 
determination,  utter  independence  of 
vision  characterize  the  tale-weavers. 

The  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  mood 
is  exceedingly  free.  His  "Otaheite" 
poem  is  conventional  and  pretty.  It 
imparts  a  hint  of  Heredia.  The 
precedent-breaking  Stoddard  voice  is 
heard  in  "The  Island  of  Tranquil  De- 
lights". That  tale  is  frivolous,  not  to 
say  skittish.  Its  chief  object  seems 
to  be  to  have  fun  at  the  expense  of 
the  Yankee  consul  who  was  inclined 
to  be  supercilious. 

Rupert  Brooke  is  affectionately 
pert,  lush  as  he  writes  of  the  "strange 
slumberous  South  Sea  songs",  vainly 
hopeful  in  his  belief  that  he  will  some 
day  return  to  "those  good  brown 
people".  Yet  all  the  while  there  is 
implied  longing  for  a  world  that  pro- 
vides "conversations  with  Shaw,  the 
Stravinsky  comic  opera,  Gilbert  Can- 
nan's  trial,  Mansfield's  latest  knock- 
out farce". 

Jack  London  dwells,  with  what 
seems  to  me  fatuous  emphasis,  on  his 
admiration  for  Darling,  the  freakish 
professional  "nature-man",  out  of 
place,  if  ever  a  poseur  was,  in  a  land 
where  spontaneous  simplicity  of  life 
still  is  so  readily  to  be  found. 

The  armchair  chroniclers  are  af- 
fected much  as  might  be  expected.  It 
was  Tahiti,  the  siren  isle,  which 
brought  about  the  classic  mutiny  of 
the  "Bounty"  in  1789.  Civilization 
seemed  a  palpable  mistake  beside  the 
tropic  paradise.  That  notorious  crew 
was  convinced  of  it.  Captain  Bligh, 
who  was  dismissed  in  an  open  boat, 
admits  the  spell.     "The  mutineers", 


he  says,  "had  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  a  happier  life  among  the 
Otaheitans  than  they  could  possibly 
enjoy  in  England — which  joined  to 
some  female  connections,  most  prob- 
ably occasioned  the  whole  transac- 
tion." 

Some  of  the  rebels  mated  in  Tubuai, 
an  island  to  the  south  of  the  Society 
group,  but  the  majority  won  their 
brides  in  Tahiti.  Eventually  they 
reached  remote  Pitcairn's  Island,  and 
after  a  long  carnival  of  license  and 
debauchery,  became  oppressively  re- 
ligious. 

Mark  Twain  sensed  the  food  for 
satire  and  served  it  deliciously  in 
"The  Great  Revolution  in  Pitcaim". 
Dickens  recounts  some  of  Bligh's  ad- 
ventures in  "The  Wreck  of  the  Golden 
Mary".  Byron  wrote  a  long  poem, 
"The  Island",  weaving  a  sham  ele- 
mental love  tale  around  a  somewhat 
improbable  mutineer  and  a  rather  less 
convincing  Kanaka  lass.  Most  of  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Tubuai  in  the  Aus- 
trals,  yet  Tahiti  has  its  innings — if 
scarcely  in  the  poet's  most  inspired 
vein.  "Huzza  for  Otaheite!"  and  a 
complimentary  couplet  on  the  bread- 
fruit, will  hardly  make  a  Byronist  out 
of  a  reluctant  reader.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, realized  or  otherwise,  of  the  po- 
tency of  the  Tahiti  complex,  it  is  not 
a  little  startling  to  trace  it  (several 
times  removed)  even  in  "Peter  Ib- 
betson". 

And  Neuha  led  her  Torquil  by  the  hand 
And    waved    along    the    vault    her    flaming 
brand, — 

incorrectly  quotes  (for  the  flame  was 
"kindled"  not  "burning")  the  Duchess 
of  Towers  as  she  leads  Peter  through 
the  dream  palace  at  Passy.  The  lines 
are  from  "The  Island".  Torquil,  as 
Byron  conceived  him,  was  one  of  the 
"Bounty's"  crew. 
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Henry  Adams,  whose  educational 
argosy  actually  bore  to  Tahiti,  wryly 
deposes  as  follows,  in  the  chapter 
"Twenty  Years  After":  "Yorkshire 
in  January  is  not  an  island  in  the 
South  Seas.  ...  It  has  few  points  of 


resemblance  to  Tahiti."  The  ironic 
inversion  is  characteristic.  So  is 
Adams's  voyage  to  the  isle  of  the 
tiar^.  It  validates  his  wisdom.  It 
enlists  him  in  the  inner  circle  of  the 
wise  men. 


IN   RESPECT  TO  JOSEPH   HERGESHEIMER 

BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 


SO  say  they,  speak  they,  and  tell 
they  the  tale,  in  "literary  gossip", 
that  Joseph  Hergesheimer  "wrote"  for 
a  long  while  before  an  iota  of  his 
typing  was  transmuted  into  "author's 
proof".  And  the  tale  tells  how  for 
fourteen  years  he  could  find  nowhere 
any  magazine  editor  to  whose  present 
needs  a  Hergesheimer  story  was  quite 
suited. 

And  it  is  my  belief  that  in  ap- 
proaching Mr.  Hergesheimer's  work 
one  should  bear  constantly  in  mind 
those  fourteen  years^  for  to  me  they 
appear,  not  uncuriously,  to  have 
shaped  and  colored  every  book  he  has 
thus  far  published. 

The  actual  merit  of  the  writing  done 
during  that  time  is — here,  at  least 
—  hrelevant.  It  is  not  the  point  of 
the  fable  that  he  high-heartedly  wrote 
a  story  to  which,  when  completed,  his 
unbiased  judgment  could  not  quite 
honestly  deny  such  deference  as  is  due 
to  a  literary  masterpiece;  and  which, 
through  some  odd  error,  was  rejected 
by  a  magazine  that  every  month  was 
publishing  vastly  inferior  stories ;  and 
which  was  later  declined  by  another 
magazine,  and  by  a  host  of  magazines, 
with  a  dispiriting  bland  unanimity 
not  unsuggestive  of  editorial  con- 
spiracy. Meanwhile— of  course — he 
had  written  another  tale,  which  was 
much  better  than  the  first,  and  which 


proved  to  be  an  equally  faithful  chape- 
ron of  return  postage.  So  story  fol- 
lowed story,  each  dreeing  the  same 
weird.  .  .  . 

And  he  used  to  wait  for  the  post- 
man, no  doubt,  and  to  note  from  afar 
that  it  was  a  large  envelope;  and  would 
open  the  damned  thing  with  a  faint 
hope  that  perhaps  they  just  wanted 
some  slight  changes  made;  and  would 
find  only  the  neat,  impersonal,  and 
civilly  patronizing  death-warrant  of 
hope.  So  Joseph  Hergesheimer  kept 
on  with  his  foolishness,  without  any 
gleam  of  success,  or  even  (they  re- 
port) any  word  of  encouragement. 
And  doubtless  his  relatives  said  the 
customary   things.  .  .  . 

And  none  of  these  circumstances, 
either,  is  the  point  of  the  apologue, 
because  in  all  save  one  detail  the 
comedy  has  been  abraded  into  point- 
lessness  by  over-constant  repetition; 
and  is,  of  course,  being  futilely  per- 
formed at  this  moment  in  one  prefers 
not  to  reflect  how  many  thousand 
homes.  The  leading  rdle,  though,  is 
too  unprofitable  and  irksome  for  any 
quite  sane  person  to  persist  in  enact- 
ing it  for  fourteen  years.  This  Joseph 
Hergesheimer  did:  and  that  is  the 
fable's  significant  point. 

For,  weighing  this  just  credible 
fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  nearly 
all  the  men   in   Mr.   Hergesheimer's 
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books  are  hag-ridden  by  one  or  another 
sole  desire  which  spurs  them  toward 
a  definite  goal  at  every  instant  of 
their  mimic  lives.  These  men  but 
variously  reflect,  I  take  it,  that 
younger  Hergesheimer's  "will  to 
write",  that  unconquerable  will.  To 
Mr.  Hergesheimer,  even  today,  it  prob- 
ably seems  natural  that  a  man's  whole 
living  should  be  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ing of  one  desire  quite  clearly  per- 
ceived, because  his  own  life  was  once 
thus  dedicated.  The  more  shrewd 
mass  of  practical  persons  that  go  about 
in  flesh  are  otherwise;  and  comfort- 
ably fritter  through  the  day,  with  no 
larger  objective  at  any  time  in  mind 
than  the  catching  of  a  car,  the  round- 
ing off  of  a  business  transaction,  the 
keeping  of  an  engagement  for  lunch- 
eon, and  the  vesperal  attendance  to 
some  unmental  form  of  recreation, 
with  one  small  interest  displacing 
another  in  endless  succession,  until 
bedtime  arrives  and  the  undertaker 
tucks  them  in. 

It  explains  to  me  the  Hergesheimer 
women,  too,  those  troublingly  orna- 
mental odalisques.  They  are  fine 
costly  toys,  tricked  out  in  curious  tis- 
sues: and,  waiting  for  the  strong 
male's  leisure,  they  smile  cryptically. 
They  will  divert  him  by  and  by,  when 
the  day's  work  is  dispatched,  maintain- 
ing their  own  thoughts  inviolate,  even 
in  the  instant  of  comminglement 
wherein  the  strongest  man  abates  re- 
serve: but  their  moment  is  not  day- 
lit,  for  the  Hergesheimer  women  are 
little  interested  in  what  is  done  dur- 
ing oflice  hours,  nor  are  they  to  be 
valued  then.  Sometimes  they  are 
embodied  ideals,  to  be  sure,  remotely 
prized  as  symbols  or  else  grasped  as 
trophies  to  commemorate  the  nearing 
of  the  goal:  but  for  the  most  part 
they  rank  candidly  as  avocational  in- 
terests.   I  find  nowhere  in  Joseph  Her- 


gesheimer's stories  any  record  of  in- 
timacy and  confidence  between  a  man 
and  a  woman.  .  .  .  And  this  too,  I 
think,  reflects  that  all-important  for- 
mative fourteen  years  wherein,  what- 
ever may  have  been  Mr.  Hergesheim- 
er's conduct  of  his  relatively  unim- 
portant physical  life,  his  fundamental 
concernments  were  pursued  in  a  realm, 
of  necessity,  uninhabited  by  women. 
Indeed,  no  woman  can  ever  quite  will- 
ingly permit  the  man  in  whom  she  is 
interested  to  traffic  in  this  queer, 
lonely  realm,  and  she  cannot  but 
secretly  regard  his  visits  thereto  as 
a  personal  slight.  So  the  creative 
literary  artist  is  (when  luckiest)  at 
silent  feud  with  his  women,  because 
the  two  are  perpetually  irritated  by 
.the  failure  of  their  joint  effort  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  she  ranks  neces- 
sarily as  an  avocational  interest. 

II 

What,  though,  was  the  precise  goal 
of  the  fourteen  years  of  visually  un- 
productive '"writing"?  Those  earlier 
stories  have  never  been  printed,  so 
that  one  perforce  advances  on  a  bridge 
of  guesswork.  But  certainly,  in  all 
that  is  today  accessible  of  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer's creative  work — with  one  ex- 
ception duly  noted  hereinafter — there 
is  a  patent  negligence,  and  indeed  an 
ostentatious  avoidance,  of  any  aiming 
toward  popularity.  That  during  the 
fourteen  years  young  Hergesheimer 
labored  toward  the  applause  and 
checks  of  a  "best  seller",  is  to  the  con- 
siderate inconceivable.  Nor  could  that 
well  have  been  a  motive  strong  enough 
to  sustain  him  thus  long,  since  the 
maker  of  reading-matter,  like  any 
other  tradesman,  has  need  of  quick  re- 
turns where  the  artist  battens  on  im- 
mediate rejections. 

No,  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  monomania, 
one  estimates,  was  then,  just  as  it 
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seems  to  be  today,  to  write  for  his 
own  delectation — in  large  part  because 
he  could  not  help  it,  and  in  part  with 
the  hope  of,  somehow  and  some  day, 
obtaining  an  audience  with  the  same 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  kindred  sense  of 
beauty.  .  .  .  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
always  a  vain  aspiration.  That  which, 
in  effusions  such  as  this,  we  loosely 
talk  about  as  "beauty"  probably  does 
not  exist  as  a  vital  thing  save  here 
and  there  in  the  thoughts  of  not  too 
many  and  not  to  be  too  seriously  taken 
persons.  In  life  rather  frequently 
one  appears  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
something  of  the  sort  just  around  the 
corner  or  over  the  way,  but  it  is  rarely, 
and  perhaps  never,  actually  at  hand. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  one  seems  about 
to  incorporate  the  elusive  thing  into 
one's  daily  living;  and,  striving,  finds 
the  attempt  a  grasping  at  an  opales- 
cent bubble,  with  the  same  small  shock, 
the  same  disrupting  disillusionment. 
And  •'beauty",  thus,  is  by  the  judi- 
cious conceded  to  be  an  unembodiable' 
thought,  not  even  quite  to  be  grasped 
by  the  mind;  and  certainly  never 
nicely  nor  with  any  self -content  to  be 
communicated  via  the  pages  of  a  book, 
wherein  are  preserved,  at  best,  the 
faded  petals  and  the  flattened  crum- 
bling stalks  of  what  seemed  lovely  once 
to  somebody  who  is  as  dead  as  are 
these  desiccated  relics  of  his  ardor 
and  of  his  disputable  taste.  In  short, 
it  may  be  granted  —  and  by  Mr. 
Hergesheimer  most  cheerfully  of  all 
persons — ^that  during  these  fourteen 
years  Mr.  Hergesheimer  was  attempt- 
ing the  preposterously  impossible. 

Well,  to  my  thinking,  there  is  some- 
thing curiously  similar  to  that  un- 
reasonable endeavor  to  be  found  in  all 
the  Hergesheimer  novels.  Here  al- 
ways I  find  portrayed,  with  an  insis- 
tency and  a  reiteration  to  which  I 
seem  to  detect  a  queer  analogue  in 


the  writings  of  Christopher  Marlowe, 
men  laboring  toward  the  unattainable, 
and  a  high  questing  foiled.  No  one 
of  the  five  novels  varies  from  this 
formula.  Anthony  Ball  strives  toward 
the  beauty  of  chastity — not  morally 
concerned  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
resolute  to  preserve  his  physical 
purity  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  whose 
body,  he  finds  at  last,  has  long  ago 
been  ravished  by  worms.  Again  there 
is  no  hint  of  moral-mongering — for 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  is  no  more  con- 
cerned with  moral  values  than  is  the 
Decalogue — when  Gordon  Makimmon 
toils  toward  the  beauty  of  atonement, 
to  die  in  all  a  broken  man,  with  his 
high  goal  yet  gleaming  on  the  horizon 
untouched.  The  three  black  Pennys 
flounder  toward  the  beauty  of  a  de- 
fiant carnal  passion,  which  through 
the  generations  scorches  and  defiles, 
and  burns  out  f  utilely  by  and  by,  leav- 
ing only  slag  where  the  aspiring 
lovely  fire  was.  And  through  the  for- 
mal garden  ways  of  Java  Head  pass 
feverishly  at  least  five  persons  who 
struggle,  and  fretfully  know  their 
failure  to  be  foredoomed,  toward  the 
capturing  of  one  or  another  evince- 
ment  of  beauty,  with  the  resultant 
bodily  demolishment  of  three  of  them 
and  the  spiritual  maiming  of  the 
others.  That  which  one,  for  whatever 
reason,  finds  most  beautiful  must  be 
sought;  it  is  a  goal  which  one  seeks 
futilely,  and  with  discomfort  and 
peril,  but  which  one  seeks  inevitably; 
such  is  the  "plot"  of  these  four  novels. 
Such  is  also,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  the 
**plot"  of  the  aforementioned  fourteen 
years  wherein  not  anything  tangible 
was  achieved  except  the  consuming  of 
youth  and  postage.  .  .  .  Nor  does  the 
denouement  differ,  either,  in  any  of 
these  novels:  the  postman  comes  with 
the  plethoric  envelope  which  signals 
from  afar  that  the  result  of  much 
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high-hearted  striving  is  not  quite 
3uited  to  the  present  needs  of  this 
world's  editor;  and  sometimes  the 
postman  is  Age,  but  more  often  he  is 
Death. 

Now  the  fifth,  and  incomparably 
the  finest  and  loveliest,  of  the  Herges- 
heimer  novels  is  "Linda  Condon", 
which  renders  self-confessedly  a  story 
of  'the  old  service  of  beauty,  of  the 
old  gesture  toward  the  stars" — **here 
never  to  be  won,  never  to  be  realized" 
— of  the  service  which  "only  beauty 
knows  and  possesses".  .  .  . 

Ill 

But  for  the  most  part  I  am  rattling 
very  old  b^nes.  Those  seemingly  un- 
fruitful fourteen  years  are  today  at 
one  with  those  other  fourteen  years 
which  brought  an  elder  Joseph  into 
Egyptian  publicity.  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer  has  "arrived" :  his  books  have 
found  their  proper  and  appreciative 
audience;  whereas  his  short  stories 
are  purchased,  and  probably  read, 
along  with  the  encomiums  of  ready- 
made  clothing  and  safety  razors,  by 
I  forget  how  many  millions.  .  .  .  Now 
here,  I  think,  one  finds  stark  provoca- 
tions of  uneasiness.  I  speak  with  dif- 
fidence, and  am  not  entirely  swayed,  I 
believe,  by  the  natural  inclination  of 
every  writer  to  backbite  his  fellow 
craftsman.  In  any  event,  dismissing 
"Gold  and  Iron"  with  very  hearty  ap- 
plause, I  take  up  "The  Happy  End"; 
and  of  the  seven  stories  contained 
therein  six  seem  to  me  to  display  a 
cornerstone  of  eminently  "popular" 
psychology,  ranging  from  the  as  yet 
sacrosanct  belief  that  all  Germans  are 
perfectly  horrid  people  to  the  axiom 
that  the  quiet  and  unrespected  young- 
est brother  is  invariably  the  one  to 
exterminate  the  family  enemies,  and 
duly  including  the  sentiment  that 
noble  hearts  very  often  beat  under 


ragged  shirts.  And  I  am  made  un- 
easy to  see  these  uplifting  faiths — 
these  literary  baking-powders  more 
properly  adapted  to  the  Horrible 
Trites  and  the  Gluepot  Stews  among 
reading-matter  confectioners  —  thus 
utilized  by  a  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  I 
am  made  uneasy  because  I  reason  in 
this  way:  when  Mr.  Hergesheimer 
consciously  is  writing  a  short  story  to 
be  printed  next  to  advertising  matter 
in  some  justly  popular  periodical,  Mr. 
Hergesheimer,  being  rational  and 
human,  cannot  but  think  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  that  popular  periodical.  I 
forget,  I  repeat,  how  many  millions 
of  them  have  been  duly  attested  upon 
affidavit  to  exist,  but  certainly  not 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 
can  regard  Mr.  Hergesheimer  at  his 
best  and  purest  with  anything  save 
bewildered  abhorrence.  So  he  must 
compromise — subconsciously,  I  "believe 
— and  must  adapt  his  methods  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  limitations  of  his 
audience,  very  much  as  he  probably 
refrains  from  addressing  his  cook  in 
the  heightened  and  comminuted  Eng- 
lish of   "Linda  Condon". 

The  danger,  mark  you,  is  not  that 
Joseph  Hergesheimer  will  lower  his 
ideals,  nor  in  anything  alter  what  he 
wishes  to  communicate;  but  is  the 
fact  that  he  must  attempt  to  transmit 
these  things  into  the  vernacular  and 
into  the  orbits  of  thought  of  his  enor- 
mous audience,  with  the  immaculate 
motive  of  making  his  ideas  compre- 
hensible. He  cannot,  being  rational 
and  human,  but  by  and  by  be  tempted 
yet  further  to  endeavor — as  he  has 
flagrantly  endeavored  in  the  tale 
called  'ToFable  David"— to  convey  his 
wayside  apprehensions  of  life  via  some 
such  always  acceptable  vehicle  as  the 
prehistoric  fairy-tale  clich6  of  the 
scorned  and  ultimately  victorious  third 
champion.    This  is  with  a  vengeance 
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the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  a  usage- 
battered  and  always  brazen  cup  which 
spoils  the  brew.  .  .  .  Six  of  these 
stories,  then,  are  beautifully  written 
moral  tales:  although,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  an  alleviating  seventh,  in  "The 
Flower  of  Spain",  which  is  a  well-nigh 
perfect  and  a  profoundly  immoral 
work  of  art.  I  therefore  put  aside 
this  volume  with  discomfort  and  turn 
to  the  reflection  that  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer  has  since  written  "Linda 
Condon",  which  discomforts  me  quite 
as  poignantly  by  exposing  to  me  my 
poverty  in  phrases  sufficiently  noble  to 
apply  to  this  wholly  admirable  book. 

Yet  Mr.  Hergesheimer,  even  in  the 
least  worthy  of  his  magazine  stories, 
writes  really  well.  The  phrase  has  an 
inadequate  ring:  but  when  you  have 
applied  it  without  any  grave  reserva- 
tion to  Mr.Tarkington  and  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer, and  have  given  Mrs.  Wharton 
a  deservedly  high  rating  for  as  many 
merits  as  seem  possible  to  a  woman 
writer,  of  what  other  American  novel- 
ists can  this  reasonably  be  said  by 
anybody  save  their  publishers?  The 
remainder  of  us,  whatever  and  however 
weighty  may  be  our  other  merits,  can 
manage,  in  this  matter  of  sheer  writ- 
ing, to  select  and  arrange  our  adjec- 
tives and  verbs  and  other  literary 
ingredients  acceptably  enough  every 
now  and  then:  and  that  is  the  utmost 
which  honesty  can  say. 

But  Mr.  Hergesheimer  always 
writes  really  well,  once  you  have 
licensed  his  queer  (and  quite  inexcus- 
able) habit  of  so  constantly  interject- 
ing proper  names  to  explain  to  whom 
his,  Hergesheimer's,  pronoun  refers. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  I  here  drift  too  re- 
motely into  technicalities,  and  tend  to 
substitute  for  a  consideration  of  archi- 
tecture a  treatise  upon  brick-making. 
Even  so,  I  cannot  but  note  in  this  place 
how    discriminatingly    Mr.    Herges- 


heimer avoids  the  hurdles  most  com- 
monly taken  with  strained  leaps  by 
the  "stylist",  through  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer's  parsimony  in  the  employment 
of  similes;  and  how  inexplicably  he 
renders  "anything  from  a  chinmeypot 
to  the  shoulders  of  a  duchess"  by — 
somehow — communicating  the  exact 
appearance  of  the  thing  described 
without  evading  the  whole  issue  by 
telling  you  it  is  like  something  else. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
you  consider  how  intensely  Joseph 
Hergesheimer  realizes  the  sensuous 
world  of  his  characters  and,  above  all, 
the  optic  world.  He  is  the  most  in- 
sistently superficial  of  all  writers 
known  to  me,  in  his  emphasis  upon 
shapes  and  textures  and  pigments. 
His  people  are  rendered  from  complex- 
ion to  coat-tail  buttons,  and  the  reader 
is  given  precisely  the  creasing  of  the 
forehead  and  the  pleating  of  all  under- 
linen.  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  books  con- 
tain whole  warehousefuls  of  the  most 
carefully  finished  furniture  in  litera- 
ture; and  at  quaint  bric-^-brac  he  has 
no  English  equal.  It  is  all  visioned, 
moreover,  very  minutely.  Joseph 
Hergesheimer  makes  you  observe  his 
chairs  and  panelings  and  wall-papers 
and  window-curtains  with  an  abnor- 
mal scrutiny.  The  scenery  and  the 
weather,  too,  are  "done"  quite  as 
painstakingly,  but  these  are  indige- 
nous to  ordinary  novels.  Now  of  course, 
like  virtually  every  other  practise  of 
"realism",  this  is  untrue  to  life:  no- 
body does  in  living  regard  adjacent 
objects  as  attentively  as  the  reader 
of  a  Hergesheimer  story  is  compelled 
to  note  them.  For  one,  I  cannot  quite 
ignore  this  fact,  even  when  I  read  with 
most  delight :  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  Mr.  Hergesheimer  premeditatedly 
sits  down  to  study  an  andiron  or  a 
fan  for  literary  use,  or  whether  his 
personal  existence  is  actually  given 
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over  to  this  concentration  upon  exter- 
nals and  inanimate  things.  But  he 
was  once  a  painter;  and  large  resid- 
uals of  the  put-by  art  survive. 

All  this  results,  of  course,  in  a 
"style"  to  which  the  reader  is  never 
quite  oblivious.  The  Hergesheimer 
dramas  are  enacted,  with  a  refining 
hint  of  remoteness,  behind  the  pellucid 
crystal  of  this  "style",  which  sharpens 
outlines,  and  makes  colors  more  tell- 
ing than  they  appear  to  everyday  ob- 
servation, and  brings  out  unsuspected 
details  (seen  now  for  the  first  time  by 
the  reader,  with  a  pleasurable  shock 
of  delight) ,  and  just  noticeably  glazes 
all.  The  Hergesheimerian  panorama 
is,  if  I  may  plagiarize,  a  little  truer 
than  truth:  and  to  turn  from  actual 
life  to  Joseph  Hergesheimer's  pages 
arouses  a  sensation  somewhat  akin  to 
that  sustained  by  a  myopic  person 
when  he  puts  on  his  spectacles. 

IV 

Such,  then,  are  this  artist's  mate- 
rials: in  a  world  of  extraordinary 
vividness  a  drama  of  high  questing 
foiled,  a  tragedy  of  beauty  sought, 
with  many  blunders  but  single- 
mindedly,  by  monomaniacs, — in  fine, 
a  performance  sugprestively  allied,  in 
its  essentials,  to  the  smaller-scaled  and 
unaudienced  drama  of  the  young  man 
with  the  percipient  eyes  of  a  painter, 
who  throughout  fourteen  years  was 
striving  to  visualize  in  words  his 
vision  of  beauty,  and  who  was  striving 
to  communicate  that  vision,  and  who 
— the  tastes  of  the  average  man  being 
that  queer  slovenly  aggregation  which 
makes  the  popular  periodical  popular, 
and  the  ostensible  leaders  of  men 
being  regular  subscribers  to  the  slat- 
ternly driveling  host — was  striving  in 

vain. 

These  things  are  but  the  raw  mate- 
rials, I  repeat — the  bricks  and  mortar 


and  the  scantlings — for,  of  course, 
there  is  in  Joseph  Hergesheimer's 
books  far  more  than  plot  or  thought, 
or  even  "style":  there  is  that  inde- 
scribable transfiguring  element  which 
is  magic.  When  Linda  Condon  came 
to  look  closely  at  Pleydon's  statue,  you 
may  remember,  she  noted  in  chief  the 
statue's  haunting  eyes,  and  marveled 
to  find  them  "nothing  but  shadows 
over  two  depressions."  Now  very  much 
the  equivalent  of  that  is  the  utmost  to 
which  one  can  lay  a  crude  finger  in 
appraising  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  books. 
They  are  like  other  books  in  that  they 
contain  nothing  more  prodigious  than 
words  from  the  nearest  dictionary  put 
together  upon  quite  ordinary  paper. 
.  .  .  But  the  eyes  of  Pleydon's  statue 
— you  may  remember,  too — for  all  that 
they  were  only  indentations  in  wet 
clay,  "gazed  fixed  and  aspiring  into  a 
hidden  dream  perfectly  created  by  his 
desire."  And  viewing  the  statue,  you 
were  conscious  of  that  dream,  not  of 
wet  clay:  and  you  were  moved  by  the 
dream's  loveliness  as  it  was  communi- 
cated, incommunicably,  by  Pleydon's 
art. 

Well,  the  art  of  the  real  Herges- 
heimer, the  fundamental  and  essential 
thing  about  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  is 
just  that  intangible  magic  which  he 
ascribes  to  his  fictitious  Pleydon.  And 
the  dream  that  Joseph  Hergesheimer, 
too,  has  perfectly  created  by  his  de- 
sire, and  seeks  to  communicate  u^^}}-^'. 
well-nigh  every  line  he  writes,  I  take  •■':V 
to  be  "the  old  gesture  toward  the 
stars  ...  a  faith  spiritual,  because, 
here,  it  is  never  to  be  won,  never  to  be 
realized." 

It  is,  I  think,  the  "gesture"  of 
the  materially  unproductive  fourteen 
years:  and  its  logic,  /dther  then  or 
now,  is  clearly  indefensible.  Still, 
one  agrees  with  Cyrano,  Mais  quel 
gestel  and  one  is  conscious  of  "a  warm 
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indiscriminate  thrill  about  the  heart" 
and  of  a  treacherous  sympathy,  which 
abhors  reason.  .  .  . 

And  it  is  through  distrust  of  this 
beguiling  sympathy  that  I  have  spoken 
throughout  with  self-restraint,  and 
have  hedged  so  often  with  "I  think" 
and  "I  believe"  and  "it  seems  to  me", 
and  have  niggled  over  Hergesheime- 
rian  faults  that  are  certainly  tiny  and 
possibly  non-existent:  because  of  my 
private  suspicion  that  all  my  private 
notions  about  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
are  probably  incorrect.  To  me,  I  con- 
fess, he  appears  a  phenomenon  a  little 
too  soul-satisfying  to  be  entirely 
credible.  Pure  reason  does  not  brevet 
it  as  humanly  possible  that  the  Her- 


gesheimer I  privately  find  in  the  pages 
of  the  Hergesheimer  books  should 
flourish  in  any  land  wherein  the  self- 
respecting  author  is  usually  restricted 
to  choose  between  becoming  the  butt 
or  the  buttress  of  mediocrity :  so  that 
I  cautiously  refrain  from  quite  be- 
lieving in  this  Joseph  Hergesheimer  as 
a  physical  manifestation  in  actual 
trousers.  .  .  .  Indeed,  his  corporeal 
existence  cannot  well  be  conceded  ex- 
cept upon  the  hypothesis  that  America 
has  produced,  and  is  even  nourishing, 
a  literary  artist  of  the  first  rank. 
Which  is  absurd,  of  course,  and  a  con- 
tention not  to  be  supported  this  side 
of  Bedlam,  and,  none  the  less,  is  my 
firm  private  belief. 
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THE  Turkey-buzzard  was  chatting  with  the  Condor 
High  up  in  the  White  Cordillera. 
"Surely  our  friend  the  fox  is  mad,"  said  he. 
"He  chases  birds  no  more  and  his  tail  trails  languidly 
Behind  him  in  the  dust. 
Why,  he  got  it  full  of  cactus-spines  one  day. 
Pawing  over  a  plant  that  stood  in  his  way. 
All  the  bees  are  bu/.zing  about  it. 
Consider  a  fox  who  passes  by  the  great  hives  of  sharp, 

black  honey 
And  looks  at  them  no  more  than  a  heron  would." 
"Odd,"  said  the  Condor.    "Remarkably  peculiar." 
And  he  flapped  his  wings  and  flew  away  to  the  porce- 
lain peaks  of  the  distant  Sierra. 
So  the  Turkey-buzzard  thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
But  busied  himself  with  the  carcass  of  a  dead  llama. 

And  the  sun  boomed  onward  over  the  ice-peaks : 
Hot— Hot— Hotter! 
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And  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  snow-peaks. 

And  the  cool  of  shadow  was  so  delicious  that  all  the 
squirrels  and  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  and  lizards 

Flirted  their  tails ; 

And  the  flamingoes  in  Lake  Titicaca  puffed  out  their 
gizzards, 

And  waded  into  the  pink  water  reflected  from  the 
carmine-tinted  mountain  summits; 

And  the  parrots  chattered  and  flashed  in  the  mimosas ; 

And  the  eagles  dove  like  plummets 

Upon  the  unfortunate  alpacas. 

The  animals  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  rose- 
red  light  that  lingers 

Flung  from  the  blood-orchid  tips  of  the  mountains 

Before  the  night  mists  slide  over  the  foothills. 

Ah !    But  you  could  see  them  in  the  valleys. 

Floating  and  circling  like  dead  men's  fingers 

Combing  living  hair. 

In  a  place  of  bright  quartz  rocks, 

Sits  a  small  red  fox. 

He  is  half  in  the  shade  of  a  cactus-bush. 

The  birds  still  fly,  but  there  is  a  hush 

And  a  sifting  of  purple  through  the  air: 

Blue  dims  rose. 

The  evening  is  fair. 

Why  is  the  red  fox  waiting  there. 

With  his  sniffing  nose, 

And  his  stiffened  pose. 

And  his  narrow  eyelids  which  never  close? 

"Fox— fox— 

Against  the  rocks. 

Are  you  rooted  there  till  the  equinox?" 

So  the  alcamarines  flocking  home  in  the  afterglow 

Mock  the  poor  fox,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  know. 

He  sits  on  his  haunches  staring  high 

Into  the  soft,  fruit-green  evening  sky. 

A  yellow  rose  blooms  in  the  glow, 

Thin  fox  frosted  by  silver  snow, 

Mica-crystals  flecking  over  indigo. 

And  a  cactus-tree 

Grating  its  thorn-leaves  huskily. 

Moan  of  wind  and  the  crackles  of  an  empty  place 

At  the  coming  of  night, 

The  fox  is  alone. 

Then  in  the  far  green  heavens  the  lady  rises,  tall  and 

white. 
Augrust  and  dazzling 
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In  the  drooping  light. 

She  shimmers,  jubilantly  bright. 

Breasts  and  thighs  tuned  to  liquid  air, 

Loveliness  set  naked  in  a  firmament. 

He  sees  the  slim,  smooth  arms, 

And  the  virgin  waist  bending  with  delicate  movtmtnt. 

Her  body  sways  as  a  flower  stem 

Caught  in  a  gust; 

And  her  hair  is  thrust 

Towards  him,  he  can  see  the  gem 

Which  binds  it  loosely.    His  eyes  are  greedy 

Of  the  curving  undulations  and  straight  fall 

Following  down  from  head  to  foot,  and  all 

Cool  and  unclouded,  touching  him  almost. 

With  hot  tongue  he  pants  upon  the  splendor 

Of  this  marble  beauty,  imperious  and  unashamed 

In  her  extreme  of  excellence. 

Then  he  weeps, 

Weeps  in  little  yelping  barks  for  the  cold  beautiful 

body 
Of  the  inaccessible  moon. 
The  villagers  wake  in  a  startled  fright 
And  tell  each  other :    "A  fox  bays  the  moon  tonight." 

The  moon  lives  in  Cuzco — 
It  was  the  Partridge  who  told  him  so — 
In  a  temple  builded  of  jointured  stone 
On  an  emerald-studded,  silver  throne. 
So  the  fox  set  out  for  Cuzco  with  his  tail  held  high 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  dust 

Tramp!   Tramp!   Tramp! 

What  is  that  noise  approaching  him? 

Quick,  behind  a  stone. 

And  he  watches  them  come. 

The  soldiers  of  the  great  Inca. 

Copper  spear-heads  running  like  a  river  of  gold  along 

the  road. 
Helmets  of  tiger-skins,  coats  of  glittering  feathers, 
A  ripple  of  colors  from  one  edge  of  the  way  to  the 

other. 
Feet  of  men  cadenced  to  the  swing  of  weapons. 
So  many  bows,  and  arrows,  and  slings,  and  darts,  and 

lances, 
A  twinkling  rhsrthm  of  reflections  to  which  the  army 

advances. 
And  a  rainbow  banner  flickering  colors  to  the  slipping 

of  the  wind. 
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They  pass  as  water  passes  and  the  fox  is  left  behind. 

Those  men  come  from  Cuzco,  thought  the  fox, 

And  his  heart  was  like  lead  in  his  stomach  for  wonder- 
ing if  they  knew  the  moon. 

Then  he  trotted  on  again  with  his  tail  held  high  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  dust. 

Pat:    Pat!    Pat! 

What  is  that  sound  behind  him? 

He  leaps  into  a  bush  of  tufted  acacia  just  in  time. 

It  is  a  post-runner,  doing  his  stint  of  five  miles, 

Carrying  merchandise  from  the  coast. 

And  the  fox's  mouth  waters  as  he  smells  fish: 

Bobos,  shads,  sardines. 

All  fading  in  a  little  osier  basket, 

Faint  colors  whispering  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  flag. 

But  the  runner  must  not  lag, 

These  fish  are  for  the  Inca's  table. 

A  flash  of  feet  against  the  heart-shaped  flowers  of  the 
yolosuchil 

And  the  jarred  leaves  settle  and  are  still. 
The  fox  creeps  out  and  resumes  his  journey,  with  his 
tail  held  high  to  keep  it  out  of  the  dust. 

Over  bush  and  bramble  and  prick  and  thorn 

Goes  the  fox,  till  his  feet  are  torn. 

And  his  eyes  are  weary  with  keeping  the  trail 

Through  ashen  wind  and  clattering  hail, 

With  the  hot,  round  sun  lying  flat  on  his  head. 

And  morning  crushing  its  weight  of  lead 

On  scores  of  trumpet-vines  tangled  and  dead. 

Across  swung  bridges  of  plaited  reeds 

In  a  whorl  of  foaming,  bursting  beads 

Of  river  mist,  where  a  canon  makes  a  fall 

Of  thousands  of  feet  in  a  sheer  rock  wall. 

Pomegranates  toss  him  scarlet  petals, 

The  little  covetous  claws  of  nettles 

Catch  at  his  fur,  and  a  sudden  gloom 

Blocks  his  path  on  a  drip  of  bloom. 

Over  prick  and  thorn  and  bush  and  bramble; 

Up  pointed  boulders  with  a  slip  and  scramble. 

Past  geese  with  flattened,  blue-green  wings 

Pullin5r  the  Ichu  g^ra^s  which  «<p'  in;'-s 

In  narrow  fissures  where  nothing  c!^'    clings; 

Through  terraced  fields  of  bright-todgued  maize 

Licking  the  hills  to  a  golden  blaze; 

Under  clustered  bananas  and  scented  oaks; 

Across  dry,  high  plains  where  the  yucca  chokes. 

Dawns  explode  in  bleeding  lights 
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On  the  snow-still  uplands  of  ghastly  heights 
Where  long  dead  bodies  stare  through  their  hair 
Crooking  their  brittle  legs  and  bare 
Ice-tortured  arms,  and  the  sun  at  noon 
Is  a  glassy  shell  of  dull  maroon. 
Only  at  night  he  watches  the  moon 
Stepping  along  the  smooth,  pale  sky 
In  a  silver  florescence.    By  and  by 
The  red  fox  reaches  the  gates  of  Cuzco, 
But  his  tail  is  very  much  bedraggled  for  he  can  no 
longer  hold  it  up  out  of  the  dust. 

Morning  playing  dimly  in  the  passion-vines 

Hanging  over  the  gates  of  Cuzco. 

Morning  picking  out  a  purple  flower — 

Another — ^another — 

Cascading  down  the  walls  of  Cuzco. 

Scarlet-flashing,  uprose  the  sun 

With  one  deep  bell-note  of  a  copper-crashed  gong. 

Glory  of  rose-mist  over  the  Sierra, 

Glory  of  crimson  on  the  tinted  turrets 

Of  the  wide  old  fort  under  the  high  cliff. 

Glory  of  vermilion  dripping  from  the  windows. 

Glory  of  saffron  streaking  all  the  shadows. 

House  fronts  glaring  in  fresh  young  light, 

Gold  over  Cuzco! 

Gold! 

Gold! 

In  an  orchid  flow. 

Where  the  temple  of  Pachacamac  rose  like  a  bell 

Shining  on  the  city. 

With  the  clear  sweet  swell  of  an  open  sunrise  gong. 

White  and  carnation. 

White  and  carnation. 

The  sun's  great  gnomon. 

Measuring  its  shadow  on  the  long  sharp  gold  polished 

grass. 
Who  pass  here 
In  an  early  year? 
Lightning  and  Thunder, 
Servants  of  the  Sun. 
Lord  of  the  rainbow's  white  and  purple, 
Blue  and  carnation. 
All  awhirl  to  a  curl  of  gold. 
He  who  comes  from  the  land  of  monkeys, 
He  who  comes  from  the  flying  fishes  playing  games 

with  rainbow  dolphins, 
Pause — 
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Here  before  the  gates  of  gold. 

Chamfered  crown  about  the  Temple, 

Sparkling  points  and  twisted  spirals, 

All  of  Gold. 

Lemon-tinted  Gold, 

Red  washed  fire  Gold, 

Gold,  the  planking. 

Gold,  the  roof-tree. 

Gold  the  burnished  doors  and  porches, 

And  the  chairs  of  the  dead  Incas: 

One  long  row  of  stately  bodies 

Sitting  dead  in  all  the  dazzle 

Glittering  with  bright  green  emeralds. 

White-haired  Incas, 

Hoary  Incas, 

Black  and  shiny-haired  young  Incas, 

All  dead  Incas; 

With  their  hands  crossed  on  their  breasts 

And  their  eyes  cast  down,  they  wait  there. 

Terrible  and  full-fleshed  Incas. 

Blaze  of  fire,  burning,  glaring. 

Bright,  too  bright! 

Ah— h— hi 

The  Sun! 

Up  through  the  wide-open  eastern  portal. 

Broken,  sharpened  on  a  thousand  plates  of  gold. 

It  falls. 

Splintered  into  prisms  on  the  rainbow  walls. 

The  sun  steps  into  his  house. 

Hush!    It  is  the  PRESENCE! 

Face  of  Pachacamac, 

Wreathed  in  burnished  flames  of  swift  fire. 

Then  on  the  wind  of  a  thousand  voices  rises  the  hynm : 

"Pachacamac 

World's  Creator, 

Mountain-mover, 

Heaven-dwelling. 

We  beseech  thee 

Send  thy  showers, 

Warm  our  meadows. 

Bless  the  seed-ears. 

Man  and  woman. 

Beast  and  lizard. 

Feathered  people. 

Whales  and  fishes. 

All  implore  thee, 

Clement  God-head, 

To  make  fruitful 
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These  thy  creatures. 

String  their  sinews 

Ripe  for  power, 

Quicken  wombs  and 

Eggs  and  rootlets. 

Be  the  Father, 

The  Begetter. 

Pour  upon  us, 

Lord  of  all  things, 

Of  thy  bounty. 

Of  thy  fulness. 

So  we  praise  thee. 

Swelling  Apple, 

Gourd  of  Promise, 

Mighty  Melon, 

Seed-encaser, 

Sun  and  Spirit, 

Lord  of  Morning, 

Blood  of  Mercy, 

Pachacamac!'* 

And  the  great  tide  of  men's  voices  echoed  and  curved 

upon  the  plates  of  gold 
Lining  the  Temple, 

So  that  it  became  a  wide  horn  of  melody 
And  out  of  it  burst  the  hymn  like  a  red-streaked  lily 

thundering  to  the  morning. 
Men's  voices  singing  the  hymn  of  ripening  seed, 
Men's  voices  raised  in  a  phallic  chorus  to  the  rising 

sun    .    .    . 
Virgin  of  the  Sun, 
Pale  Virgin, 
Through  the   twisting  vine-leaves   it  comes  to  you 

broken  and  shivering. 
What  are  you,  Virgin? 
And  who  is  this  all-wise  God 
That  shuts  you  in  a  hall  of  stone? 
Cleft  asunder, 

A  white  pomegranate  with  no  seeds, 
A  peascod  dropped  on  a  foot-path  before  its  peas  are 

blown. 
Pale  Virgin,  go  about  your  baking. 
For  the  shadows  shorten  and  at  noon  the  oven  will 

be  heated. 

Tired  little  fox  outside  the  fence, 

Lie  down  in  the  shade  of  the  wall. 

For  indeed  the  sun  has  done  you  an  injury. 
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Now  the  east  wind,  called  Brisa,  blew  against  the 
clouds ; 

And  the  sun  rushed  up  the  sky; 

And  at  noon  t^e  shadow  of  the  great  gnomon  was  not, 

No  single  dark  patch  lay  anywhere  about  its  foot, 

For  the  God  sat  with  all  his  light  upon  the  column. 

The  fox  awoke,  and  sought  shelter  from  the  heat. 

Creeping,  he  came  to  a  garden  of  five  fountains. 

Set  in  green  plots,  and  plots  of  silver. 

For  there  he  saw,  mixed,  the  fruits  of  the  sun: 

Apples,  quinces,  loquats,  and  chirimoyas. 

All  just  after  flowering  with  their  fruit-balls  per- 
fectly formed  but  each  smaller  than  a  pepper- 
grain. 

And  the  fruits  of  man: 

Oranges,  melons,  cocoanuts  and  breadfruit. 

Fashioned  of  gold  and  silver 

Amazing  with  brightness. 

Indian  corn  sprouted  from  the  earth  on  thin  stalks  of 
gold 

Which  rattled  against  one  another  with  a  sweet 
clashing, 

The  golden  ears  escaping  smartly  out  of  broad  re- 
curved leaves  of  silver 

And  silver  tassels  floated  in  a  twinkle  of  whiteness 
from  their  glittering  tops. 

Golden  snails  clung  to  silver  palm-branches. 

Turquoise  butterflies  flew  hither  and  thither 

And  one  alone  remained  poised;  it  was  of  polished 
stone. 

The  fox  gaped  for  wonder  and  his  tail  lay  prone  on 
a  silver  lizard, 

But  this  he  never  noticed. 

Then  across  the  sounds  of  leaves  blowing 

And  metals  tapping. 

Came  music; 

A  voice  singing  in  a  minor  key. 

Throaty  and  uncertain  as  a  new-cut  reed. 

"Mama  Quilla,"  it  sang. 

"Mother  Moon, 

Through  the  shell  of  heaven  gliding. 

Moon  of  many  stars  and  brothers. 

Mistress  of  the  bright-haired  rainbow, 

Wife  and  sister  of  the  Sun-god, 

Virgin  moon  who  bore  him  children. 

If  you  die  then  do  we  perish. 

Mama  Quilla, 

I»  a  Virgin, 
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Crave  a  blessing, 

Ask  a  guerdon. 

0,  glorious,  chaste,  and  immaculate  moon, 

Preserve  me  to  my  vows. 

But,  I  implore  thee. 

Take  from  me,  therefore,  this  my  longing. 

Let  the  Spring  deal  with  me  gently. 

Still  my  spirit. 

Or,  devout  and  pitying  mother. 

Give  me  thunder. 

Give  me  lightning. 

Break  me  on  a  green-stone  anvil. 

So  the  flower  of  my  body 

Blow  to  loveliness  a  moment. 

I  am  past  my  holding.  Mama  Quilla, 

In  the  night  I  smell  the  strong  scented  blossoms  of 

the  daturas. 
And  my  heart  snares  me  in  its  loneliness." 

So  the  fox  crept  up  to  the  door  where  the  Virgin  of 

the  Sun  sat  spinning. 
"Can  you  tell  me,  Lady",  said  he,  making  a  fine  bow, 
"If  the  moon  lives  here  in  Cuzco7" 
Then  the  Virgin  was  afraid. 
For  she  did  not  know  that  foxes  spoke. 
"Who  are  you",  she  demanded, 
"And  whence  do  you  come  7" 
"I  am  a  fox  of  the  Western  Country, 
And  I  come  from  the  water-passage  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
I  love  the  moon, 
I  desire  her  more  than  the  monkeys  of  the  Eastern 

forests 
Desire  dates. 

More  than  your  kinsmen,  the  Incas, 
Desire  the  land  of  the  Machigangas. 
She  is  more  beautiful  to  me  than  red  pepper-pods 
To  the  shepherds  who  walk  the  mountains  with  their 

llamas. 
I  prize  her  more  greatly  than  do  the  Aquarimas  the 

shrunken  skulls  of  their  enemies. 
She  is  a  poison-tree  of  many  branches: 
With  one,  she  brushes  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
So  that  all  the  shores  are  overflown  with  the  sea  at 

Spring  tides; 
And,  with  another,  she  tickles  the  nose  of  a  tapir 
Asleep  in  a  grove  of  vanilla  trees 
On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon; 
And  I  have  been  blinded  by  the  sweeping  of  a  third 
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Above  a  snow-<^ornice  on  Mount  Vilcanota. 

Oh,  she  has  many  branches 

All  dripping  with  silver-white  poison, 

And  I  have  come  here  to  drink  this  poison  and  die/' 

"But  you  cannot  possess  the  moon; 

It  is  sacrilege/'  cried  the  Virgin, 

And  her  hands  trembled  so  that  the  distalff  fell  to  the 

ground. 
''And  it  is  sacrilege  for  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  to  sing 

of  the  labors  of  women/'  said  the  fox. 
Then  the  fox  told  of  his  watcning,  night  and  night, 

under  the  cactus-bush, 
Of  his  great  pains  and  hungering, 
And  the  Virgin  listened  in  a  tiptoe  of  attention. 
While  the  ruby  humming-birds  splashed  fire  across  the 

silver  ripple  of  the  garden. 
And  the  fountains  sprang  and  recoiled, 
And  the  sun  sank  behind  the  mountains  of  the  sea. 


Hush  I 

Hush! 

In  the  House  of  Acllahua 

The  Mamacunas  sleep. 

The  Virgins  lie  enmeshed  in  sleep. 

Sleep  folded  on  the  House  of  Acllahua, 

While  the  Sun,  their  master. 

Dries  the  ocean  with  his  swimming. 

West  to  East,  all  night  he  swims, 

And  they  in  the  House  of  Acllahua  sleep. 

Only  she  is  waiting,  fearing; 

Now  more  gently,  gently,  gliding. 

Through  the  fluttering  silver  flowers. 

And  the  fox  is  waiting. 

Sitting  under  a  tamarisk-tree 

With  his  hot  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth. 

Through  the  thin  cloud  of  tamarisk  leaves 

Falls  a  tempered  moonlight, 

A  feathered,  partial  moonlight, 

A  moonlight  growing  every  moment  stronger, 

A  shadow  growing  every  minute  blacker. 

The  Virgin  and  the  fox  under  the  black  feathers  of 

the  tamarisk-tree. 
While  the  moon  walks  with  a  stately  slowness 
Down  the  long  quiet  terraces  of  the  sky. 
Hush  I 
Hush  I 

The  garden  bums  with  cold,  green  fire, 
A  bat  spots  black  on  a  gold  sweet-briar. 
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A  polished  rose  on  a  stem  of  wire 

Sweeps  and  bends,  a  blue  flung  ball 

Palpitating, 

Undulating, 

All  the  trees  and  plants  gjrrating, 

All  the  metals  quivering  to  song 

And  the  great  palmettos  beating  gongs. 

The  low,  slow  notes  of  the  water-reeds 

Underscore  the  glassHEiweet  beads 

Of  the  little  clapping  melon  seeds. 

Gold  and  silver  strings  of  a  lyre 

Plucked  by  the  wind,  high  pitched  and  higher, 

And  the  silver  moans  with  a  tone  of  its  own 

Fragile  as  an  ixia  newly  blown. 

All  the  garden  sways  to  a  noise 

Of  humming  metal  in  equipoise. 

Stately  dates  sweep  a  merry-go-round. 

The  fountains  spring  in  a  sparkle  of  sound. 

The  moonlight  falls  in  a  heap  on  the  ground. 

And  there  is  Light! 

Light  in  a  crowned  effulgence 

Thrown  up  from  the  flowers  and  trees, 

Delicate,  pearled  light,  barred  by  beautiful  shadows. 

Bloomed  light,  plunging  upon  the  silver-roofed  temple. 

Open,  open. 

Door  of  the  Temple  of  the  Moon. 

Come  forth,  dead  mothers  of  dead  Incas. 

Slow  procession  of  the  dead 

Filing  out  of  the  temple. 

Mama  Velio,  mother  of  Huajrna  Capac, 

Mama  Runtu, 

Mama  Ocllo. 

Feathered  mantles  brush  the  golden  gravel. 

Their  hands  are  crossed  on  their  breasts. 

They    are    powdered    with    turquoises    and    raw-cut 

emeralds. 
Slowly  the  Inca  mothers  form  a  ring. 
They  hold  a  golden  chain 
Long  and  broad  as  the  great  street  of  Cuzco. 
Slowly  they  move  in  a  circle, 
Chanting. 

Their  steps  are  soft  as  weeping  water. 
Their  voices   are  faint  as   snow  dropping  through 

Autumn  dusk. 
Suddenly,  in  th^  midst  of  the  ring,  a  great  fall  of 

Light. 
It  is  she— the  MOON  I 
White  mist  circumvolves  about  her. 
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On  her  head  is  a  diadem  of  opal-changing  ice» 

And  hoarfrost  follows  the  stepping  of  her  feet. 

A  single  emerald,  half  white,  half  foaming  green, 

Clasps  a  girdle  about  her  waist. 

Terribly  she  dances  in  the  ring  of  Inca  mothers. 

The  garden  turns  with  them  as  they  move. 

Winding  and  closing  about  them, 

Impelling  them  toward  the  Temple, 

Up  to  the  Altar. 

Trumpets,  brazen  and  vainglorious, 

Silver-striking,  shouting  cymbals. 

Open  horns,  round  gourd-drums  beaten  to  a  rattle  of 

flame. 
Movement,  ghostly,  perpetual. 
And  sound,  loud,  sweet,  sucking  from  the  four  edges 

of  the  sky. 
Everything   swings,   and   sings,   and   oscillates,   and 

curves. 
Only  the  moon  upon  the  high  altar  is  still. 
She  stands,  struck  to  immobility. 
Then,  without  haste,  unclasps  the  foaming  emerald 
And  the  mists  part  and  fall  .  .  . 
Silence — 

Silence  spread  beneath  her  as  a  footstool. 
The  flowers  close; 

The  Inca  mothers  are  dead  corpses  on  their  silver 
thrones. 

But  She! 

Naked,  white,  and  beautiful, 

Poised  and  infinite; 

Flesh, 

Spirit, 

Woman  and  Unparalleled  Enchantment. 

Moon  of  waters. 

Womb  of  peoples. 

Majesty  and  highest  Queen. 

So  the  Goddess  bums  in  a  halo  of  white-rose  fire 

For  an  instant.    .    . 

Yelp!    Yelp!    Yelp! 

The  fox  has  burst  from  the  Virgin's  grasp. 

Over  the  garden. 

Up  the  aisle  of  the  temple, 

With  staring  eyes 

And  ghoulish,  licking  tongue. 

Satyr  fox  assaulting  the  moon ! 

THUNDER!!! 

Lightning  serpents 
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Wound  in  great  circles  above  the  Temple. 

Sheets  of  lightning  snarling  from  racing,  purple  clouds 

And  rain  roaring  down  the  hot  walls  of  a  copper  sky. 

The  clouds  splinter,  and  a  ruined  moon  wavers  op 
into  the  heavens,  about  her  are  three  great  rings, 
one  of  blood,  one  of  black,  and  the  utmost  all  of 
stinging,  glutinous,  intorting  coils  of  smoke. 

Upon  the  disk  of  the  moon  are  spots,  black  obscene 

spots,  the  print  of  a  fox's  paws. 

•  •  •  .  • 

Bake  your  cakes  of  the  sacred  maize.  Virgin, 

Tend  the  flame  the  priest  has  gathered  with  his  metal 

sun-glass. 

Weave  feathered  mantles  for  the  Coya, 

Bum  holy  gums  to  deaden  the  scent  of  the  daturas. 

If  you  and  the  moon  have  a  secret, 

Let  it  rest  there. 


THE   STORY   OF  A   CHRISTMAS  STORY 

BY  HENRY  LITCHFIELD  WEST 


THIS  is  a  story  of  a  Christmas 
story.  It  is  inspired  by  the  hope 
that  it  may  induce  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  The  Bookman  fellowship  to 
join  with  me  on  Christmas  morning 
in  reading  "A  Christmas  Carol"  by 
Charles  Dickens.  For  many,  many 
years,  in  the  early  hours  of  Christmas 
day,  I  have  taken  "A  Christmas  Carol" 
from  its  place  upon  the  book-shelf  and 
read  it  through  from  beginning  to 
end — from  the  first  line,  "Marley  was 
dead  to  begin  with",  to  the  last  words, 
"God  bless  us,  every  one".  And  when 
I  reach  the  page  where  Scrooge,  awak- 
ing in  the  morning  after  his  nocturnal 
wanderings  with  his  ghostly  com- 
panions, puts  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  asks  a  small  boy  if  he  knows 
what  day  it  is,  and  the  boy  explodes 
with  the  answer,  "It  is  Christmas 
Day!"    (always    in    small    capitals). 


my  pulse  throbs  faster,  my  heart 
beats  more  rapidly,  and  my  eyes 
weep  tears  of  delirious  joy.  I  would 
not  miss  that  thrill  on  Christmas 
morning  for  many,  many  dollars! 
There  is  no  better  way  of  putting 
one's  soul  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  joyous,  generous  festival.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  story  without 
experiencing  a  thorough  warming  of 
the  cockles  of  the  heart.  It  makes  one 
wish  for  Aladdin's  lamp,  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  fortune  large  enough  to  carry 
Christmas  into  every  home.  Thack- 
eray had  this  feeling,  for  in  writing 
of  the  "Carol"  he  said  it  would  un- 
questionably lead  to  the  purchase  of 
everything  in  all  the  shops! 

When  I  read  the  story  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  on  last  Christmas  morning, 
— the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
first   publication, — I    realized   that    I 
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knew  nothing  of  its  background.  In- 
stantly a  score  of  questions  framed 
themselves  in  my  mind.  When  and 
where  did  Dickens  write  the  story? 
What  was  its  inspiration?  Was  there 
a  real  Scrooge,  or  Bob  Cratchit,  or 
Tiny  Tim?  Was  the  "Carol"  appre- 
ciated by  others  as  it  was  loved  by  me? 
Forthwith  I  began  a  quest  which,  for 
nearly  a  year,  has  been  a  delightful 
recreation.  It  has  led  me  into  many 
libraries  and  a  multitude  of  old  book 
stores;  it  has  resulted  in  a  delightful 
long-distance  acquaintance  with  con- 
genial book  collectors;  and,  through 
correspondence,  it  has  carried  me  into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  British 
Museum.  Perhaps  there  are  others 
who,  like  me,  having  been  thrilled  by 
the  conversion  of  Scrooge,  softened 
by  the  tenderness  of  Tiny  Tim,  and 
cheered  by  the  heartiness  of  Scrooge's 
nephew,  will  be  glad  to  read  the  story 
again  in  the  light  of  its  environment. 
Some  of  these  days,  I  hope  to  make 
my  quest  complete.  I  have  never  seen 
the  original  manuscript,  nor  even  a 
first  edition;  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
learn  whether  the  characters  were 
purely  imaginary  or  drawn  from  life. 
There  are  many  things  yet  to  be  done 
which  are  fully  worth  while,  not  the 
least  being  a  monograph  which  will 
present,  in  far  more  detail  than  is 
permissible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article,  the  story  of  the  "Carol"  from 
every  angle. 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  many  Christ- 
mas stories.  All  of  them  came  from 
his  heart.  The  season  of  gladness  and 
cheer  appealed  to  his  emotional  and 
sentimental  nature.  He  was  saturated 
with  the  Yuletide  spirit;  and  these 
Christmas  tales  literally  gushed  forth 
from  the  well-springs  of  his  soul.  "My 
purpose",  he  says,  in  an  introduction 
to  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Christmas 
stories,  "was,  in  a  whimsical  kind  of 


mask  which  the  good  humor  of  the 
season  justified,  to  awaken  some  lov- 
ing and  forbearing  thoughts  never  out 
of  season  in  a  Christian  land."  We 
may  well  inquire,  as  Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton has  done,  how  it  happened 
"that  this  bustling,  nineteenth-cen- 
tury man,  full  of  the  almost  cock-sure 
common  sense  of  the  utilitarian  and 
liberal  epoch,  came  to  associate  his 
name  chiefly  in  literary  history  with 
the  perpetuation  of  a  half -pagan  and 
half-Catholic  festival."  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's answer  to  the  question  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  keen  analytical  mind. 
He  specifies  three  qualities  which  ex- 
plain the  hold  of  Christmas  upon  the 
human  sense  of  happiness — the  dra- 
matic quality,  the  contrast  of  indoor 
feasting  and  revelry  with  the  discom- 
forts of  exterior  wintry  weather,  and 
the  element  of  the  grotesque.  "If  we 
study",  he  says,  "the  real  atmosphere 
of  rejoicing  and  of  riotous  charity  in 
'The  Christmas  Carol',  we  shall  find 
that  all  the  three  marks  I  have  men- 
tioned are  unmistakably  visible."  The 
"Carol"  is  a  happy  story,  he  says,  be- 
cause it  describes  an  abrupt  and  dra- 
matic change.  "It  is  not  only  the  story 
of  a  conversion  but  of  a  sudden  con- 
version." It  is  a  tale  of  winter,  with 
its  comfort  saved  from  enervation  by 
a  tingle  of  something  bitter  and  brac- 
ing in  the  weather.  "Lastly",  says 
Chesterton,  "the  story  exemplifies 
throughout  the  power  of  the  third 
principle — ^the  kinship  between  gaiety 
and  the  picturesque.  Everybody  is 
happy  because  nobody  is  dignified." 

Dickens  was  thirty-one  years  old 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
1843,  he  visited  Manchester.  It  was 
during  this  tour  that  the  idea  of  the 
"Carol"  entered  his  mind.  His  fame 
had  already  been  established  by  "Pick- 
wick Papers",  "Oliver  Twist",  "Nicho- 
las Nickleby",  and  "The  Old  Curiosity 
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Shop",  and  he  was  at  work  upon 
Martin  Chuzzlewit".  He  began  the 
Carol"  while  at  Manchester,  finishing 
it  upon  his  return  to  1  Devonshire 
Terrace,  and  completing  the  task  in 
five  or  six  weeks.  The  work  was  done 
under  high  pressure.  He  wrote  to 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton  that  while 
he  was  writing  the  story  he  was  so 
closely  occupied  with  it  "that  I  never 
left  home  before  the  owls  went  out, 
and  led  quite  a  solitary  life".  The  tale 
completely  obsessed  him.  He  wrote 
to  Professor  Felton  on  January  2, 
1844: 

Over  which  Christmas  Carol  Charles  Dick- 
ens wept,  and  laughed,  and  wept  again,  and 
excited  himself  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  in  the  composition,  and  thinking 
whereof  he  walked  about  the  black  streets 
of  London,  fifteen  and  twenty  miles,  many  a 
night  when  all  the  sober  folks  had  gone  to 
bed.  ...  To  keep  the  Chuzslewit  going,  and 
to  do  this  little  book  the  "Carol"  in  the  odd 
times  between  parts  of  it,  was,  as  you  may 
suppose,  pretty  tight  work.  But  when  it  was 
done  I  broke  out  like  a  madman. 

Published  shortly  before  Christmas, 
1843,  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  on  com- 
mission for  the  author,  in  one  volume 
of  foolscap  octavo,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pages,  and  containing  four 
colored  illustrations  and  four  wood- 
cuts by  John  Leech,  the  story  was  de- 
scribed on  the  title-page  as  "A  Christ- 
mas Carol,  in  prose,  being  a  ghost 
story  of  Christmas".  The  preface, 
dated  December,  1843,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  Ghostly  little 
book,  to  raise  the  Ghost  of  an  Idea,  which 
shall  not  put  my  readers  out  of  humour  with 
themselves,  with  each  other,  with  the  season, 
or  with  me.  May  it  haunt  their  houses  pleas- 
antly, and  no  one  wish  to  lay  it. 

Their  Faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

C.  D. 

The  success  of  the  book  was  instan- 
taneous. Dickens,  writing  to  Ma- 
cready,  characterized  it  as  "prodigious 
— ^the  greatest,  I  think,  I  have  ever 
achieved".     All  manner  of  strangers 


wrote  to  him  by  every  post  "about 
their  homes  and  hearths,  and  how  this 
same  'CaroF  is  read  aloud  there,  and 
kept  on  a  little  shelf  by  itself."  Lord 
Jeffrey  sensed  the  psychological  value 
of  the  tale  when  he  wrote  to  Dickens 
that  "you  may  be  sure  you  have  done 
more  good  by  this  little  publication, 
fostered  more  kindly  feelings,  and 
prompted  more  positive  acts  of  benefi- 
cence, than  can  be  traced  to  all  the 
pulpits  and  confessionals  in  Christen- 
dom since  1842."  Douglas  Jerrold, 
by  whom  John  Leech  was  recom- 
mended as  the  illustrator  of  the 
"Carol",  wrote  a  most  appreciative 
notice  in  "Punch",  and  Henry  Chorley 
rendered  a  like  service  in  "The  Athe- 
naeum". It  was  the  former  review 
which  led  Dickens  to  write  from 
Cremona  to  Jerrold  that  "it  was  very 
hearty  and  good  of  you,  Jerrold,  to 
make  that  affectionate  mention  of  the 
'Carol'  in  'Punch',  and  I  assure  you 
it  was  not  lost  on  the  distant  object  of 
your  manly  regard,  but  touched  him 
as  you  wished  and  meant  it  should". 
The  best  tribute,  however,  came  from 
Thackeray,  who,  while  in  Switzerland, 
had  received  a  box  of  novels.  These 
he  reviewed  in  "Eraser's  Magazine". 
"And  now  there  is  but  one  book  left 
in  the  box",  he  wrote,  "the  smallest 
one,  but  oh !  how  much  the  best  of  all." 
His  tribute  to  the  story  fairly  pul- 
sates with  enthusiasm.  One  can  im- 
agine dear  old  Thackeray,  his  face 
beaming  with  smiles  and  his  eyes 
twinkling  behind  his  spectacles,  as 
he  wrote: 

In  fact,  one  might  as  well  detail  the  plot  of 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  or  "Robinson 
Crusoe",  as  recapitulate  here  the  adventures  of 
Scrooge,  the  miser,  and  his  Christmas  conver- 
sion. I  am  not  sure  that  the  allegory  is  a 
very  complete  one,  and  protest,  with  the  clas- 
sics, against  the  use  of  blank  verse  in  prose; 
but  here  all  objections  stop.  Who  can  listen  to 
objections  regarding  such  a  book  as  this?  It 
seems  to  me  a  national  benefit,  and  to  every 
man  or  woman  who  reads  it,  a  personal  kind- 
ness. 
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The  lant  two  people  I  heard  speak  of  It  were 
women  :  iipirher  knew  th«»  other,  or  th«»  nnth<ir. 
and  both  snfd.  by  way  of  criticism.  "God  bless 
him  I'*  A  Scotch  philosopher,  who  nationally 
doofl  not  keep  Christmas,  on  reading  the  book, 
sent  out  for  a  turkey,  and  asked  two  friends 
to  dino — this  is  a  fact !  Many  men  were  known 
to  sit  down  after  perusing  it.  and  write  off  let- 
ters to  their  friends,  not  about  business,  but 
out  of  their  fulness  of  heart,  and  to  wish  old 
acquaintances  a  happy  Christmas.  Had  the 
l)ook  appeared  a  fortnight  earlier,  all  the  prize 
cattle  would  have  been  gobbled  up  In  pure  love 
and  friendship,  Bpping  denuded  of  sausages, 
and  not  a  turkey  left  in  Norfolk.  His  royal 
htffhnesfl's  fat  stock  would  have  fetched  un- 
heard of  prices,  and  Alderman  Bannister  would 
have  been  tired  of  slaying.  But  there  is  a 
C*hristmas  for  1844.  too;  the  book  will  be  as 
early  then  as  now,  and  so  let  the  spectators 
look   out. 

As  for  Tiny  Tim,  there  is  a  certain  passage 
in  the  book  regarding  that  young  gentleman, 
about  which  a  man  should  hardly  venture  to 
speak  in  print  or  in  public,  any  more  than  he 
would  of  any  other  affections  of  his  private 
heart.  There  is  not  a  reader  in  England  but 
that  little  creature  will  l)e  a  bond  of  union 
l>etweon  the  author  and  him  ;  and  he  will  say 
of  Charles  Dickens,  as  the  women  Just  now, 
•(iOI)  BLKSS  HIM!"  What  a  feeling  is  this 
for  a  writer  to  be  able  to  Inspire  and  what  a 
reward  to  reap ! 

There  was.  however,  a  fly  in  the 
ointment.  The  expense  of  publishing 
the  book  proved  to  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue.  "Want  of 
judgment  had  been  shown  in  not  ad- 
justing the  expenses  of  production  to 
the  selling  price",  is  the  explanation 
offered  by  Mr.  Forster,  Dickens's 
biographer.  In  a  volume  dealing  with 
the  first  editions  of  Dickens's  books, 
written  by  John  C.  Eckel,  and  pub- 
lished by  Chapman  and  Hall  in  1913, 
there  is  more  detail.  Mr.  Eckel 
writes : 

Knowing  that  he  had  written  something  of 
extraordinary  merit,  Dickens  began  to  plan  a 
suitable  presentation  of  his  effort.  For  the 
first  time,  and,  incidentally,  the  last,  be  went 
in  for  colour,  not  only  for  the  title-page,  but 
also  for  the  important  etchings.  The  result 
was  an  artistic  success,  but  a  financial  disap- 
pointment to  the  author.  The  greatest  Christ- 
nms  book  ever  written  In  any  language  de- 
llghtf'd  many  thousands  of  readers  but  con- 
tributi*d  to  the  unhapplness  of  the  man  who 
wrote  it.  The  cost  of  the  production  had  been 
too  extravagant  for  a  flve-shiUIng  book. 


The  first  edition  of  six  thousand  was 
speedily  sold  and  the  second  and  third 
editions  soon  followed.  In  February, 
1844,  Dickens  received  his  first  state- 
ment from  his  publishers,  and  his 
share  of  the  receipts  seemed  to  be  piti- 
fully small.    He  wrote  to  Forster: 

Such  a  night  as  I  have  passed.  I  really  t>e- 
lieved  I  should  never  get  up  again  until  I  had 
passed  through  all  the  horrors  of  a  fever.  I 
found  the  "Carol"  accounts  awaiting  me  and 
thoy  were  the  cause  of  it.  The  first  six  thou- 
sand copies  show  a  profit  of  £230.  And  the 
last  four  will  yield  as  much  more.  I  had  set 
my  soul  upon  a  thousand  clear.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  it  is  that  such  a  great  succeM 
should  occasion  me  such  intolerable  anxiety  and 
disappointment. 

Even  though  fifteen  thousand  copies 
had  been  sold  by  the  end  of  1844,  net- 
ting Dickens  a  profit  of  £726,  the  shock 
of  the  meagre  return  had  much  to  do 
with  the  severance  of  the  relations 
between  Dickens  and  his  publishers. 
Eventually  a  reconciliation  occurred 
but,  in  the  meantime,  several  editions 
of  the  "Carol"  bear  the  imprint  of 
Bradbury  and  Evans.  This  was  the 
firm  to  whom  Dickens  turned  when  he 
squabbled  with  his  first  publishers, 
and  he  remained  with  his  new  associ- 
ates until  1859.  Then  he  had  a  dis- 
pute with  them  and  the  connection 
ceased.  Ley  says  in  "The  Dickens 
Circle" : 

In  the  years  between  1844  and  1858  there 
was  considerable  friendliness  with  both  Brad- 
bury and  Evans.  They  were  familiar  guests 
at  the  Devonshire  House ;  and  with  Evans,  at 
any  rate,  there  could  not  have  been  an  abso- 
lute rupture  of  the  friendship,  for  the  novelist's 
eldest  son  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  publish- 
er's daughter,  and  in  November,  1861,  Charles 
Dickens,  the  younger,  was  married  to  Miss 
Evans. 

As  originally  published,  the  "Carol" 
was  bound  in  brown  cloth,  with  gilt 
edges,  and  with  the  title  stamped  in 
type  of  quaint,  old-fashioned  design, 
also  gilded.  A  gilded  wreath  of  holly 
leaves  added  to  the  ornamentation. 
Altogether,  twenty-four  editions  were 
issued  in  the  original  form,  the  only 
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change  being  the  substitution  of 
crimson  for  brown  cloth  in  the  bind- 
ing. The  title-page  in  colors  led  to 
results  which  have  been  of  great  in- 
terest to  book  cqllectors.  The  very 
first  issues  were  printed  in  red  and 
blue  and  the  heading  of  the  first  chap- 
ter appeared  as  "Stave  1".  The  book 
had  not  been  on  the  press  very  long, 
however,  before  "Stave  1"  was 
changed  to  "Stave  One";  and  Dickens 
experimented  with  red  and  green  in- 
stead of  red  and  blue,  although  later, 
there  was  a  return  to  the  latter  colors. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  red 
and  blue  were  chosen  for  they  make 
the  title-page  look  like  a  Fourth  of 
July  poster,  while  red  and  green  are 
the  commonly  accepted  Christmas 
colors.  Another  variant  was  in  the 
use  of  end  papers,  green  being  used 
in  some  books  and  cream  color  in 
others.  There  has,  consequently,  been 
considerable  confusion  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  several  editions,  but 
"among  experts",  says  Eckels,  "it  is 
agreed  that  the  real  first  issue  is  the 
red  and  blue  title-page  and  the  green 
end  papers,  with  the  error  mentioned". 
The  green  and  red  issue  with  the  green 
end  papers  and  "*Stave  1"  instead  of 
"Stave  One"  is  by  far  the  most  costly 
at  the  present  day,  because  of  its 
great  scarcity.  A  copy  of  this  issue 
was  sold  by  a  London  book  firm  in 
1912  for  £82. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  first  edition  in  the  United 
States.  At  an  exhibition  held  in  St. 
Louis,  in  February,  1912,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Franklin  Club,  two 
were  shown.  One,  from  the  collection 
of  William  K.  Bixby,  contains  an  in- 
scription, "Mrs.  Henry  Austin,  from 
Charles  Dickens,  Devonshire  Terrace, 
Friday,  December  22,  1843".  Another 
copy  was  loaned  by  Frederick  W. 
Lehmann,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 


St.  Louis.  Still  another  copy  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Hoe  Library  (sold  by 
Anderson  in  April.  1911),  but  it  was 
sold  to  a  London  dealer.  In  the  same 
year,  another  copy,  belonging  to  the 
library  of  A.  S.  Whiton,  of  New  York, 
was  sold  by  Freeman  and  brought 
$46.00.  This  copy  bore  the  bookplate 
of  Reverend  George  Richard  Mackar- 
ness,  M.A.  The  average  price  of  the 
first  issues  of  the  first  edition  in  red 
and  blue  is  $50.00.  It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult, except  in  the  case  of  presentation 
copies,  to  obtain  perfect  volumes.  Mr. 
Eckel  explains: 

"The  Chrlstmafl  Carol"  Achieved  wonderful 
popnlnrlfy  at  once  and  each  little  volume  wna 
eajcrerly  read  and  reread  many  tlmcR.  Crisp 
and  unsolled  copies  in  the  orl<;inaI  state,  as  a 
conspquence.  are  rather  difllf'ult  of  acquire- 
ment. The  binding  was  rath»^r  frail,  and  the 
leaves  became  shaky  and  somewhat  loose.  These 
conditions  forced  rebindlng  and  that  explains 
the  presence  of  many  such  copies  on  the  mar- 
ket. Another  habit  prevailed  for  many  years 
of  rebinding  uniformly  all  the  Christmas  books, 
and  this  again  was  fatal  to  uumticrless 
"Carols". 

The  Library  of  Congress  does  not 
contain  a  first  edition.  The  earliest 
copy  in  that  collection  is  of  the  tenth 
edition,  published  in  1844,  bound  in 
crimson  cloth,  with  gilt  letters,  and 
illustrated  with  the  colored  plates 
drawn  by  Leech.  The  most  precious 
copy  is  the  one  which  Dickens  sent  to 
Thackeray  with  this  autograph  in- 
scription: "W.  M.  Thackeray  from 
Charles  Dickens  (whom  he  made  very 
happy  once  a  long  way  from  home)." 
Mr.  Ley  says  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  trace  the  meaning  of  this  allusion 
but  adds  that  this  copy  of  the  "Carol" 
has  an  interesting  history,  for,  when, 
after  Thackeray's  death,  his  belong- 
ings were  sold  by  auction,  Queen  Vic- 
toria sent  an  unlimited  commission 
to  buy  it,  becoming  its  possessor  for 
£25.  10s. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Ch^^rlea 
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Dickens,  the  younger,  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  "Carol"  shares  with 
"Pickwick"  and  "David  Copperfield" 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  uni- 
versally popular  of  all  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens.  The  assertion  is 
demonstrated  by  the  great  number  of 
reprints.  The  book  was  issued  stead- 
ily by  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  Brad- 
bury and  Evans,  the  demand  being 
met  by  cheap  editions  at  a  shilling 
and  ninepence  each.  The  old  stereo- 
typed  plates  were  used  by  Chapman 
and  Hall  in  1873  for  an  edition  on 
post-octavo  paper,  each  page  sur- 
rounded with  red  rule  to  fill  the  larger 
sheet.  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
there  are  thirty-eight  distinct  reprints 
and  it  is  conceded  that  the  collection 
is  incomplete.  The  story  has  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  Dan- 
ish and  other  languages;  it  has  been 
embossed  for  use  of  the  blind;  it  has 
been  transcribed  in  many  systems  of 
stenography;  and  (a  travesty  indeed) 
it  has  been  rewritten  by  someone  who 
thought  it  was  unintelligible  for  chil- 
dren. Elbert  Hubbard  has  preserved 
it  in  a  high  example  of  the  typograph- 
ical art.  It  is  found  in  numberless 
collections  of  the  best  stories  in  Eng- 
lish literature  and  it  has  attracted 
many  artists,  including  Maclise,  Land- 
seer,  Frederick  Barnard  and  F.  0.  C. 
Darley.  None  of  the  reprints  has  the 
distinct  charm  and  value  which  at- 
taches to  the  volume  in  which  the 
original  manuscript  is  reproduced. 
The  priceless  sheets  of  Dickens's 
handiwork  were  given  by  him  to  Mr. 
Mitten,  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
solicitor.  In  some  way  they  drifted 
into  Sotheby's  auction  rooms  in  1875, 
when  they  were  purchased  by  a  book- 
seller for  £56,  being  afterward  resold 
to  Sir  Stuart  M.  Samuel.  In  1890 
they  were  reproduced  in  facsimile  with 
an  introduction  by  F.  G.  Kitton,  and 


five-hundred  copies  of  the  publication 
were  imported  into  this  country  by 
Brentano.  These  were  speedily  sold 
and  went  into  the  libraries  of  col- 
lectors. The  writing  shows  every  evi- 
dence of  rapid  work,  although  there 
are  comparatively  few  erasures  or 
corrections. 

The  popularity  of  the  "Carol"  was, 
in  one  way,  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  author.  It  was  pirated  in 
many  directions.  In  one  case  of 
peculiar  flagrancy  he  accepted  the 
advice  of  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  and 
John  Forster  and  began  an  action  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  case  was 
successful,  except  that  Dickens  was 
unable  to  get  any  costs  out  of  the 
defendant,  but  it  gave  him  much 
vexation.  "I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  expense  and  anxiety,  and  horrible 
injustice  of  the  'Carol'  case",  he 
wrote  afterward,  when  there  was  a 
question  whether  he  ought  not  to  in- 
stitute proceedings  in  another  case, 
"wherein,  in  asserting  the  plainest 
right  on  earth,  I  was  really  treated  as 
if  I  were  the  robber  instead  of  the 
robbed.  .  .  .  And  I  know  of  nothing 
that  could  come,  even  of  a  successful 
action,  which  would  be  worth  the 
mental  trouble  and  disturbance  it 
would  cost."  At  the  same  time,  his 
sense  of  humor  did  not  desert  him. 
The  case  was  so  flagrant  that  the  Vice 
Chancellor  would  not  even  listen  to 
the  argument  which  Talfourd  had 
carefully  prepared.  Dickens's  sym- 
pathy was  mingled  with  amusement. 
"Oh,  the  agony  of  Talfourd  at  Knight 
Bruce's  not  hearing  him,"  he  wrote 
to  Forster.  "He  had  sat  up  'till  three 
in  the  morning,  he  says,  preparing  his 
speech,  and  would  have  done  all  kind 
of  things  with  the  afiidavitsl"  Even 
as  late  as  1869,  says  Charles  Dickens, 
the  younger,  one  of  these  imitations 
was  published  under  the  title,  "Christ- 
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mas  Eve  with  the  Spirits,  or  The 
Canon's  Wanderings  through  Ways 
Unknown". 

Another  curious  phase  of  the 
''Carol"  is  illustrated  by  the  many  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to 
dramatize  it.  The  story  in  dialogue 
for  acting  is  to  be  found  in  every 
library  but  these  efforts  may  be  dis- 
missed with  brief  comment.  They  are 
sad  failures,  a  fact  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
book  is  in  the  sentences  and  para- 
graphs which  cannot  be  transplanted 
to  the  stage.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Dickens  was  not  favorably  impressed 
when  he  witnessed  the  presentation  at 
the  Savoy  and  the  Adelphi.  He  char- 
acterized the  impersonation  of  Bob 
Cratchit  as  "heartbreaking",  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  letter,  "Oh,  Heaven!  If 
any  forecast  of  this  was  ever  in  my 
mind  .  .  •"  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  what  was  in 
Dickens's  mind  when  he  created  his 
characters  in  the  "Carol".  Did  he 
picture  real  people  or  did  he  merely 
imagine  them  7  The  question  cannot 
be  answered  satisfactorily  because  all 
efforts  to  find  human  prototypes  in 
actual  existence  have  proven  a  failure. 
"Who's  Who  in  Dickens"  throws  no 
light  upon  the  subject,  nor  is  there 
information  in  the  large  and  interest- 
ing volume  dealing  with  the  originals 
of  Dickens's  characters.  In  none  of 
these  works  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  "squeezing,  wrenching,  grasp- 
ing, scraping,  clutching,  covetous  old 
sinner"  known  as  Scrooge  had  an 
actual  counterpart  among  the  persons 
whom  Dickens  met  in  daily  life.  The 
same  is  true  regarding  all  the  other 
characters  in  the  story. 

Another  interesting  fact  connected 
with  "A  Christmas  Carol"  is  that 
Dickens  used  it  as  the  medium  for  the 
first  of  the  platform  readings  which 


afterward  became  so  famous.  When 
the  Midland  Institute  was  established 
in  Birmingham  in  1858,  a  benefit  per- 
formance was  given  and  Dickens  was 
invited  to  participate.  As  the  date 
was  December  27,  the  "Carol"  was  the 
most  appropriate  feature,  and  his 
reading  of  the  story  marked  the  debut 
of  his  platform  appearance.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  cordial  apprecia- 
tion which  followed  the  infusion  of 
his  own  personality  into  the  characters 
of  the  "Carol"  opened  for  him  a  vista 
of  possibilities  which  he  could  not 
afford  to  ignore.  He  always  placed 
the  "Carol"  on  his  program  con  amove, 
and  one  occasion  inspired  a  delightful 
letter  to  Mary  Boyle.  "I  have  just 
been  reading  my  'Christmas  Carol' 
in  Yorkshire",  he  wrote  to  her.  "I 
should  have  lost  my  heart  to  the  beau- 
tiful young  lady  of  the  hotel  (age 
twenty-nine,  dress,  black  frock  and 
jacket,  exquisitely  braided),  if  it  had 
not  been  safe  in  your  possession."  At 
the  same  time  he  enclosed  a  kiss  to 
Mary,  "if  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  return  it  when  done  with". 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the 
"Carol"  itself;  I  am  content  to  accept 
Mr.  Ley's  judgment  that  it  is  Dickens's 
"noblest  work",  and  to  read  with  ap- 
preciation the  commendations  of 
Thackeray,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sidney 
Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  Austin  Dobson, 
Andrew  Lang,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  E.  P. 
Whipple,  and  a  score  of  other  eminent 
commentators  who  place  the  "Carol" 
upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  literary 
achievement.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  search  every  nook  and  cranny 
for  the  stray  facts  which,  when  woven 
together,  tell  this  story  of  a  Christmas 
story.  Some  of  these  days,  God  will- 
ing, I  will  fill  a  shelf  with  every  known 
edition  of  the  "Carol",  from  the  cheap, 
ten-cent  "English  classic"  to  the  costly 
issue  on  vellum;  but  still  in  the  place 
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of  honor  will  be  the  well-worn  volume 
which  has  been  my  constant  compan- 
ion for  so  many  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  hope  that  what  I  have  written 
may  lead  the  readers  of  The  Bookman 
to  take  up  the  "Carol"  with  a  new 


delight.  If,  in  the  reading,  one 
does  not,  like  Dickens,  weep  and  laugh 
and  weep  again,  he  cannot  hope  to 
know  what  Christmas  really  means, 
and  can  only  regret  that  he  is  the  sad 
possessor  of  an  ossified  heart. 


FAME 

A  Story  of  American  Literature 
BY  ROBERT  CORTES  HOLLIDAY 


$10,000 

IN   PRIZES  FOB   SHORT   STORIES! 

YOU  have  a  story.  We  want  to  read 
it.  Every  human  life  has  one  great 
story  in  it.  Every  man,  every  woman, 
has  at  least  one  story  to  tell. 

THIS  MEANS  YOU  I 

From  your  experience,  from  your  own 
heart  history,  you  can  draw  a  tale. 
You  may  not  know  that  you  can  write. 
But  you  never  know  what  you  can  do 
until  you  try.  We  believe  there  are 
thousands  of  unwritten  little  master- 
pieces, waiting  only  for  the  right  en- 
couragement to  be  produced.  Here  is 
our  offer — 


BENJAMIN  KEYES  drew  a  long 
breath :  "This  means  you" — ^there 
was  no  doubt  about  that.  These 
printed  words  had  read  his  heart.  He 
felt  that  deep  was  answering  unto 
deep. 

A  brief  r6sum£  of  his  life  passed 
through  Keyes's  mind.  And  he  was 
touched,  as  never  before,  by  the  ro- 
mance of  destiny.  He  had  not  con- 
trived to  be  called  up  to  public  charges 
or  emplo3mfients  of  dignity  or  power 
in  the  world.  When  01'  Necessity  had 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  he  had 
cut  his  scholastic  pursuits  short  of 
college,    and    a    family    friend,    Dr. 


Nevens,  had  got  him  a  fifth-rate  job 
in  a  third-rate  business  concern.  Here 
it  seemed  extremely  probable  that  he 
would  spend  a  good  many  of  his  days. 
By  the  continued  exercise  of  steadi- 
ness of  character,  diligence,  and  ap- 
plication, he  might  hope,  as  Dr.  Nevens 
by  way  of  encouragement  occasionally 
pointed  out,  to  advance  at  the  rate 
of  a  couple  of  dollars  or  so  every 
couple  of  years.  Clerkdom  hedged 
him  about  as  divinity  doth  a  king. 

The  city  directory  rated  him,  "B. 
C.  Keyes,  Clerk".  Should  he  be  killed 
in  a  railway  accident,  chosen  as  a 
juror,  or  arrested  for  homicide,  the 
newspapers  would  report  that  B.  C. 
Keyes,  a  clerk,  of  1120  Meredith 
Street, — etc.  There  was,  he  felt  when 
he  looked  at  it  fairly,  no  way  out. 
In  the  "Americans  of  Today"  maga- 
zine articles,  men  rise  from  bootblacks 
to  multimillionaires,  but  these  legends, 
Keyes  felt  numbly,  had  about  as  much 
relation  to  his  own  life  as  the  hero 
tales  of  ancient  Greece.  His  lot  was 
cast  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

And  yet, — Keyes  had  been  con- 
sidered a  bright  youngster  at  school; 
he  regarded  himself  as  a  rather  bright 
young  man  now;  and  sometimes  even 
yet,  in  wayward,  impractical  moments. 
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he  saw  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  him- 
self breaking  away  from  the  field  (so 
to  say)  and  coming  rounding  into  the 
home  stretch  to  bear  down  on  a  grand- 
stand wild  with  applause.  He  bore 
about  within  him  a  subconscious  pre- 
monition, as  it  were,  which  apparently 
would  not  die»  that  something  remark- 
able was  to  happen  to  him  sooner  or 
later.  An  unpleasant  circumstance 
was  that  it  was  getting  later  now  all 
the  time.  Still  the  estimate  of  his 
worth  returned  to  him  by  life,  did 
not  rid  him  of  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  originally  intended  by  his  Maker 
for  higher  things  than  he  had  found. 

When,  occasionally,  the  gloomy  con- 
trast of  his  life  as  it  was,  with  his 
career  as  he  conceived  it  had  been 
meant  to  be,  depressed  him  too  un- 
towardly,  a  young  lady  whom  Keyes 
called  Louise  would  administer  spirit- 
ual stimulants. 

Louise  was  a  very  clever  person,  and 
she  knew  a  superior  young  man  when 
she  saw  one.  She  did  not  care  for 
your  common  men  at  all.  She  was  in- 
tellectual. She  read  everything,  her 
friends  said.  She  often  told  Keyes 
that  he  ought  to  write.  She  knew, 
she  declared,  that  he  could  write  bet- 
ter than  most  of  the  people  who  did 
write. 

This  idea  of  writing  had,  now  and 
then,  occurred  to  Keyes  himself.  He 
was  rather  fond,  in  his  odd  hours,  of 
reading  periodical  fiction,  which  he 
liked  to  discuss  with  serious  people 
like  Louise.  Sometimes  with  the  ex- 
hilaration occasioned  by  the  reading 
of  a  particularly  good  story,  a  roman- 
tic impulse  to  express  himself  welled 
up  in  him,  and  then  evaporated.  Gen- 
erally in  these  instances  he  wanted  to 
write  a  kind  of  story  he  had  just  read. 
He  felt  the  glamour  of  the  life  of  ad- 
venturous tales.  He  thrilled  in  re- 
sponse to  the  note  struck  in  that  sort 


of  romance  best  exemplified,  perhaps, 
in  one  of  his  favorites,  "The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King".  Or  he  longed  to  be 
like  0.  Henry,  wise  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Town.  But  there  was  one  sort 
of  story  which  always  ignited  in  his 
mind  the  thought  that  he  really  did 
know  a  story  of  his  own.  Tl^is  he 
sometimes  positively  yearned  to  tell. 
This  the  advertisement  had  put  its 
finger  upon.  "Every  human  life  has 
one  great  story  in  it."  It  was  even 
so.  "From  your  own  heart  history 
.  .  ." — Benjamin  Keyes  felt  that  emo- 
tion which  is  the  conception  of  a  work 
of  art. 

He  was  pregnant  with  his  idea.  He 
rose  from  his  bed  betimes.  He 
breathed  a  strangely  fragrant  air. 
He  looked  at  the  beautiful  world.  He 
wrote.  He  mentioned  his  little  em- 
ployment to  no  one:  he  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  it,  in  fact;  but  it  infatu- 
ated him.  He  encountered  some  awful 
tough  spots,  and  at  times  he  almost 
despaired — but  he  could  not  give  up. 
Something  within  him,  which  he  him- 
self was  conscious  he  did  not  under- 
stand, tortured  him  to  go  on.  All  day 
long,  while  at  his  business,  his  meals, 
his  shaving,  his  story  turned  and 
twisted  and  talked  in  the  back  of  his 
head.  Despair  alternated  with  exulta- 
tion. At  hours  there  came  a  gusto  to 
his  work;  words  that  he  had  heard  or 
read,  forgotten  and  never  used,  came 
back  to  him  from  heaven  knows  where, 
and  sprang  to  his  pen  at  the  felicitous 
instance.  He  felt  that  his  mind  was 
more  alert  than  he  remembered  it  to 
have  ever  been;  he  felt  that  his  eyes 
were  brighter;  his  hands,  his  whole 
right  arm,  felt  strong.  He  knew  as  he 
worked  that  this  was  character,  and 
this  was  sentiment,  and  this  was 
humor.  He  was  shaken  by  the  respira- 
tion of  a  heady  drama.  He  felt  that 
this — was  almost  genius !    And  he  was 
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aghast  that  he  had  lived  such  a  dull 
life  hitherto  when  this  capacity  had 
been  in  him. 

He  possessed  little  theoretic  knowl- 
edge of  writing;  his  story  grew  natur- 
My,  like  a  tree:  he  was  intelligent^ 
and  he  had  a  story  to  tell  which  must 
be  told.  In  the  matter  of  technical 
construction  he  followed  in  a  general 
way,  intuitively,  unconsciously  for  the 
most  part,  without  elaborate  examina- 
tion, the  form  of  a  short  story  as  he 
was  acquainted  with  it  through  his 
reading  of  stories.  He  wandered  alone 
at  night,  oblivious  of  anything  else, 
thinking,  thinking  his  story  over;  and 
he  felt  good  in  his  brain  and  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  stomach.  He  felt 
virile,  elated,  full  of  power,  and 
strangely  happy.  The  joy  of  creating 
a  thing  of  art  was  upon  him.  Thrills 
ran  down  his  spine  and  into  his  legs; 
he  would  grin  to  himself  in  the  dark 
streets;  and  sometimes  he  laughed 
aloud.  Everything  else  he  neglected. 
He  could  not  even  read  the  news- 
papers; he  stayed  at  home  two  days 
from  business;  he  worked  early  and 
late,  and  walked  up  and  down,  throb- 
bing, meantimes. 

The  story  was  almost  finished.  The 
story  was  finished.  What  would 
Louise  say?  Would  she  think  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  written,  ought  not 
to  make  public,  so  intimate  a  history? 
Then  in  the  story  he  had  carried 
things  further  than  they  were  in  fact : 
the  artistic  instinct  had  formally 
plighted  the  lover's  troth.  He  thought 
of  submitting  his  manuscript  without 
showing  it  to  Louise.  Would  it  not 
be  fine  for  her  to  discover  the  story 
in  print !  But  Keyes  had  to  read  that 
story  to  someone  or  blow  up. 

His  evening  with  Louise  began 
awkwardly.  The  pleasant  interchange 
of  being  did  not,  as  usually  so  happily 
it   did    with    Louise,    flow    naturally 


along.  Keyes  was  accustomed  to  feel 
that  with  Louise  he  talked  better  than 
before  anyone  else.  He  now  and  then 
wished  that  certain  other  people,  upon 
whom  he  felt  he  had  not  made  sc 
favorable  an  impression  as  he  de- 
served, could  overhear  him  sometime 
with  Louise.  Now,  curiously,  with 
her  he  felt  as  he  had  with  them:  he 
could  not  somehow  get  his  real  ma- 
chinery started.  Three  or  four  times 
he  determined  to  embark  upon  the 
subject  in  his  mind,  and  as  many  times 
the  rising  fulness  in  his  chest  and  the 
sudden  quivering  of  his  heart  daunted 
him.  As  he  looked  now  at  Louise, 
sitting  there  before  him,  the  dignity 
of  her  as  a  young  woman  struck  him, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  as  extraordi- 
nary that  he  could  have  been  so  inti- 
mate with  her.  He  about  concluded  to 
put  off  his  story  until  another  time, 
at  which  immediately  he  felt  much 
relieved. 

His  gaze  wandered  about  among  the 
familiar  objects  of  the  little  parlor — 
the  ordinary  articles  of  the  family 
furniture,  the  photographs  on  the 
mantel,  the  hand-painted  plate  on  the 
wall, — then  rested  upon  the  framed 
Maxfield  Parrish,  which  Keyes  knew, 
with  a  glow  of  pride,  to  express  the 
superior  refinement  of  Louise's  own 
taste.  Keyes  shared  Louise's  interest 
in  art;  he  knew,  and  very  much  ad- 
mired, the  work  of  Dulac,  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg,  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Arthur 
Keller,  and  many  others ;  this  was  one 
of  the  fascinating  bonds  which  united 
them,  in  division  from  a  frivolous, 
material,  and  unsympathetic  world. 
He  glanced  again  now  at  the  sumptu- 
ous Rackham  book  on  the  table,  which 
it  had  been  such  a  delight  to  him  to 
give  her  at  Christmas;  and  the  re- 
vived discussion  of  aesthetics  led  him 
fairly  comfortably  into  the  subject 
of  his  own  entrance  into  work  in  that 
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field.  His  manuscript  came  out  of  his 
pocket;  and,  straightening  up  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  a  little  nervous  again 
in  the  still  pause  that  ensued,  he 
cleared  his  throat,  and,  in  a  rather 
diffident  voice,  began  to  read.  As  he 
proceeded  and  knew  that  his  efforts 
found  favor,  his  want  of  confidence 
left  him.  He  fell  into  the  swing  and 
color  of  his  work;  and  the  heart  of  it 
he  tasted  like  fine  wine  as  he  read.  In 
the  more  moving  passages  his  voice 
shook  a  trifle,  and  tears  very  nearly 
came  into  his  eyes ;  it  was  all,  he  felt, 
so  beautiful  When  he  had  concluded 
there  was  in  Louise's  eyes — as  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  her  sitting,  leaned 
forward  her  chin  on  the  back  of  her 
hand,  her  elbow  on  her  knee, — a 
strange  light.  It  occurred  to  Keyes 
that  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  woman's  face  look  exactly  that 
way  before.  Probably  not.  This  was 
a  light  some  men  never  find  on  land 
or  sea.  It  does  not  shine  for  any  man 
more  than  once  or  twice.  They  sat 
awhile,  these  two  in  the  little  parlor, 
and  happiness  roared  through  their 
veins.  Louise  told  Keyes  that  she  had 
always  known  that  he  'liad  it  in  him". 
Then  they  arose,  and  they  were  near 
to  each  other,  and  their  hearts  were 
filled,  and  beneath  the  chandelier,  he 
moved  his  arms  about  her.  His  lips 
clasped  hers.  It  was  thus  as  it  was 
in  the  story. 

Keyes  emerged  from  the  brightly 
lighted  doorway  with  Louise  beaming 
tenderly  after  him.  In  his  blissful 
abstraction  of  mind  he  neglected,  on 
the  dark  porchway,  to  turn  the  corner 
of  the  house  to  the  steps ;  but  walked 
instead,  straight  ahead,  until  the 
world  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he 
collapsed  with  a  crash  among  the 
young  vines. 

The  next  week  Louise,  who  held  a 
position    in    the    "Nickel's    Weekly" 


Circulation  Branch  office  in  the  Middle 
West,  neatly  tjrped  the  manuscript  on 
one  of  the  firm's  machines.  One  eve- 
ning they  went  together  to  post  the 
story.  .  .  .  The  ancient,  imperturb- 
able moon  observed  this  momentous 
deed. 

When  Keyes  put  that  manuscript 
into  the  mail  box,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  accepted.  He  felt  this  in  his 
bones.  He  felt  it  in  the  soles  of  his 
feet  and  in  the  hair  on  his  head. 

Por  several  days  succeeding,  a  sen- 
suous complacency  pervaded  young 
Keyes.  In  a  rich  haze  he  saw  himself 
acclaimed,  famous,  adored.  His 
nature  was  ardent,  and  he  had  always 
craved  the  warmth  of  approbation; 
but  he  had  not  had  it,  except  from 
Louise.  Now  there  were  moments 
when,  in  a  picture  in  his  mind,  he  saw 
an  attractive  figure,  which  he  recog- 
nized as  himself  somewhat  altered, 
come  jauntily  along,  amiably  smiling, 
swinging  a  cane.  He  had  always 
secretly  desired  very  much  to  carry  a 
cane,  but  he  had  felt  uncomfortably 
that  the  humbleness  of  his  position  in 
life  would  make  this  ridiculous.  In 
his  moments  of  ambition  he  had  hoped, 
sometimes,  that  walking-sticks  would 
not  go  out  (to  put  it  so)  before  he 
came  in.  In  the  background  of  his 
mental  picture,  Keyes  recognized, 
among  the  doting  multitude,  the  faces 
of  about  all  of  his  acquaintances,  some 
brought  for  the  occasion  from  rather 
remote  places. 

Keyes  felt  a  slight  wrench  of  con- 
science in  winking  at  this  poetic 
liberty  taken  with  realistic  probabil- 
ity. When  a  name  occurred  to  him  the 
physiognomy  of  whose  person  was 
absent,  Keyes's  sense  of  probity  was 
smothered,  with  a  slight  twinge  of 
pain,  by  the  ardor  of  his  imagination ; 
and  place  in  the  press  was  found  for 
this  person,  very  kindly  well  up  in 
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front,  where  a  good  view  could  be  had 
by  him  of  the  celebrity — at  this  point 
the  celebrity  in  the  delectable  vision 
was  observed  gaily  to  light  a  cigarette. 
Discernible  in  the  throng,  too,  were 
some  few  whose  mean  and  envious 
natures  writhed,  the  psychologist  in 
Keyes  perceived,  at  this  handsome 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  a  young 
man  it  had  once  been  their  wont  to 
snub. 

In  this  balmy  temper  of  mind,  Keyes 
got  down  to  business  one  morning  a 
little  late.  The  humdrum  of  a  busi- 
ness life  had  begun  to  be  somewhat 
more  irksome  than  hitherto  to  Keyes's 
swelling  spirit.  He  ruminated  this 
morning,  as  he  stood  before  his  tall 
stool  at  his  ledger,  on  the  curious  ill- 
adjustment  of  a  universe  so  arranged 
that  one  of  his  capacity  for  finer 
things  could  remain  so  unsuspected  of 
the  world  about  him,  and  the  rich 
value  of  his  life  to  some  unmeaning 
task-work  be  allowed  to  give.  A  sud- 
den electric  buzzing  beneath  his  high 
desk  signaled  him  that  his  presence 
was  desired  by  his  chief.  "What 
now?"  he  thought,  a  little  tremulously 
and  a  little  irritably,  as  he  went:  he 
had  been  caught  up  on  several  slips 
lately.  He  paused  respectfully  in  the 
private  office  doorway.  Mr.  Winder, 
from  his  swivel-chair,  flashed  up  his 
white  moustache  very  straight  at 
Keyes.  "Sit  down,"  he  directed.  The 
suavity  which  was  his  habit  was  quite 
absent.  Keyes  felt  the  presence  in 
the  air  of  a  good  deal  of  masculine 
firmness.  "This",  said  Mr.  Winder, 
his  eyes  steadily  on  Keys,  "is  a  place 
of  business.  It  is  not  a  gentleman's 
club.  Now,  I  want  you  to  take  a  brace. 
That  will  do."  As  Keyes  took  up  his 
pen  again  and  began  to  write,  "By 
merchandise",  his  breast  was  full  with 
resentment:  a  sense  of  the  real  in- 
tegrity of  his  nature  welled  up  in  him. 


His  mind  rapidly  generated  the  divers 
manly  replies  he  wished,  with  an  in- 
tensity amounting  to  pain,  he  had 
thought  of  a  moment  before.  He  saw 
himself,  now  exasperatingly  too  late, 
saying  with  frank  honesty  to  Mr. 
Winder : 

"I  realize  that  I  have  of  late  been 
a  little  delinquent.  But  (with  some 
eloquence)  it  has  always  been  my  in- 
tention to  be,  and  I  believe  in  the  main 
I  have  been,  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious employee.  I  shall  not  be  found 
wanting  again." 

But  here  he  was  a  rebuked  culprit. 
He  felt  the  degradation  of  servitude. 
He  experienced  sharply  that  violent 
yearning  so  familiar  to  all  that  are 
employed  everywhere,  to  be  able  to  go 
in  and  tell  Mr.  Winder  to  go  to  the 
devil.  And  though  he  felt  at  bottom 
the  legitimacy,  in  the  business  ethic, 
of  Mr.  Winder's  attitude,  he  also  felt 
forlornly  the  coldness  of  the  business 
relation,  the  brutal  authority  of 
worldly  power,  and  its  conception  of 
his  insignificance.  And  he  was  stung 
at  the  moral  criminality,  as  he  felt  it 
to  be,  of  a  situation  which  placed  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Winder  over  such  a 
nature  as  his  own;  Mr.  Winder  he 
did  not  suppose  had  read  a  book 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

As,  at  that  hour  which  sets  the 
weary  toiler  free,  in  the  gathering 
dusk  Keyes  stood  on  the  curb  amid  the 
hurrying  throng  homeward  bound, — 
oh!  how  he  longed  for  that  establish- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  men  which  the 
success  of  his  story  would  bring  him. 
Oh,  when  would  he  hear!  As  he 
bowled  along  in  the  crowded  trolley 
the  thought  stole  through  him,  until 
it  amounted  almost  to  a  conviction, 
that  the  great  letter  awaited  him  at 
home  now.  He  could  hardly  bear  the 
tedium  of  the  short  journey.  Rest- 
lessly he  turned  his  evening  paper. 
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In  him  had  developed  of  late  a  great 
interest  in  authors ;  he  peered  between 
the  pages,  a  little  sheepishly,  at  the 
column,  ''Books  and  Their  Makers". 
He  read  that  Mr.  So  and  So,  the  author 
of  "This  and  That",  was  a  young  man 
thirty  years  of  age.  Instantly  he 
reflected  that  he  himself  was  but 
twenty-seven.  This  was  encouraging ! 
He  had  formed  a  habit  recently  of  con- 
trasting at  once  any  writer's  age  with 
his  own.  If  he  learned  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, whose  books  were  much  adver- 
tised but  which  he  had  not  read,  was 
forty-something,  he  wanted  to  know 
how  old  he  had  been  when  he  wrote 
his  first  book.  Then  he  counted  up 
the  number  of  books  between  that  time 
— comparing  his  age  at  that  time  with 
his  own — and  now.  He  was  absorbed 
in  the  literary  gossip  of  the  day.  That 
Myra  Kelly  had  been  a  schoolteacher, 
that  Gertrude  Atherton  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  Mr.  Bennett  had  turned 
thirty  before  he  published  his  first 
book,  that  such  a  writer  was  in  Rome, 
or  that  some  other  one  was  engaged 
on  a  new  work  said  to  be  about  the 
Russian  Jews, — he  found  very  inter- 
esting. He  read  in  his  newspaper  the 
publishers'  declaration  that  Maurice 
Hewlett's  new  creation  recalled  Don 
Quixote,  Cyrano,  d'Artagnan,  Falstaff, 
Bombastes  Furioso,  Tartarin,  Gil  Bias. 
His  notions  concerning  the  characters 
of  this  company  were  somewhat 
vague;  but  he  was  stirred  with  an 
ambition  to  create  some  such  char- 
acter, too. 

On  leaving  the  car  whom  should  he 
see  but  Dr.  Nevens.  They  walked 
along  together.  Dr.  Nevens  inquired 
about  the  business.  A  bad  year,  he 
surmised,  for  trade.  Trade!  Keyes 
felt  his  heart  thumping  with  the  temp- 
tation to  confide  the  adventures  of  his 
literary  life;  which,  indeed,  he  had 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  so 


much  to  himself.  But  his  position 
gave  him  clairvoyance:  he  divined 
that  no  sort  of  ambition  receives  from 
people  in  general  so  little  respect,  by 
some  curious  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
human  mind,  as  literary  aspiration. 
With  what  coarse  and  withering  scorn 
had  an  intimation — which  had  escaped 
him — that  he  had  sought  to  give  some 
artistic  articulation  to  his  ideas,  been 
met  by  Pimpkins  the  other  day  at  the 
office!  The  personality  of  Dr.  Nevens, 
however,  suggested  a  more  sympa- 
thetic attitude,  by  reason  of  the  den- 
tist's cultivation.  Dr.  Nevens  was 
spoken  of  as  a  "booklover".  He  had 
a  "library" — it  was,  he  implied,  his 
bachelor  foible — the  cornerstone  of 
which  was  a  set  of  the  Thistle  edition 
of  Stevenson  that  he  had  bought  by 
subscription  from  an  agent.  (Keyes 
had  thought  it  odd  one  day  that  Dr. 
Nevens  had  not  cut  the  leaves.)  And 
"the  doctor"  was  fond  of  speaking 
familiarly  of  Dickens,  and  gained 
much  admiration  by  his  often  saying 
that  he  should  like — had  he  time — to 
read  through  "Esmond"  once  every 
year.  Here,  Keyes  felt,  would  be 
spiritual  succor. 

But  Keyes  quickly  learned  that  he 
was  quite  in  a  different  case  from 
the  author  of  "Esmond".  Dr.  Nevens 
was  kind,  but  pitying. 

"Only  one  out  of  hundreds,  thou- 
sands", he  said,  "ever  comes  to  any- 
thing." 

It  did  not  occur  to  him,  Keyes 
thought,  as  within  the  range  of  re- 
motest possibility  that  he,  Keyes, 
might  be  one  of  these.  Then  came 
the  doctor's  reason. 

"You  do  not  know  anything",  he 
said  paternally,  "anything  at  all." 

Keyes  realized,  with  some  bitter- 
ness, that  this  world  is  not  an  insti- 
tution existing  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  rewarding  inner  worth 
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He  had  known  enough  to  write  his 
story,  he  guessed.  With  some  flare  of 
rage,  he  felt  that  simply  unsupported 
merit  is  rather  frowned  upon,  as  tend- 
ing by  comparison  to  cast  others  pos- 
sibly not  possessing  so  much  of  it 
somewhat  into  the  shade.  He  had  a 
savage  thought  that  when  he  was  Dr. 
Nevens's  age  he  would  not  be  a 
country  dentist.  He  saw  the  intense 
egoism  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Nevens  was  determined  to  show 
a  young  man  who  had  betrayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  of  grain,  his 
place— economically  and  socially.  The 
selfish  jealousy  of  the  world  I 

*    *    *    * 

His  letter  had  not  come.  There 
was  only  a  package  from  Louise — a 
copy  of  ''Book  Talk",  containing  a 
marked  article  on  "Representative 
American  Story  Tellers";  from  this, 
after  dinner,  Keyes  imbibed  most  of 
the  purported  facts  about  Booth  Tark- 
ington.  Then  he  went  to  bed  to  sleep 
through  the  hours  until  the  return  of 
the  postman. 

The  next  evening  still  there  was  no 
letter.  Keyes's  spirit  was  troubled. 
He  sought  the  solace  of  solitude  in  the 
quiet,  shadowed  streets.  A  reaction 
was  succeeding  his  rosy  complacency ! 
Doubts  pierced  his  dissolving  confi- 
dences. Was  his  story  so  good,  after 
all?  Somehow,  as  he  looked  back  at 
it  now,  it  seemed  much  less  strong 
than  it  had  before.  He  felt  a  sort  of 
sinking  in  his  stomach.  A  sickening 
suspicion  came  to  him  that,  perhaps, 
it  was  absurd.  Maybe  it  was  very 
silly.  In  a  disconnected  way  certain 
remarks  and  passages  in  it  came  back 
to  him  now  as  quite  questionable.  Yes, 
they  sounded  pretty  maudlin.  He 
squirmed  within  with  mortification  as 
a  recollection  of  these  passages  passed 
through  his  mind.  He  hoped  his  story 
would  never  get  into  print.     A  fear 


that  it  might  nauseated  him.  Then 
he  was  suffused  with  a  sensation  of 
how  little  he  amounted  to.  He  felt, 
with  a  sense  of  great  weakness,  the 
precariousness  of  his  job.  A  horror 
came  over  him  that  he  might  lose  it. 
He  wished  he  did  not  know  Louise, 
who  expected  things  of  him.  He  felt 
how  awkward  it  was  so  to  fail  her.  In 
the  position  he  had  got  himself  into 
with  her,  how  he  had  laid  himself 
open  to  humiliating  exposure  I  Oh, 
why  had  he  ever  sought  her?  He 
wished  he  did  not  know  anybody  well. 
He  was  an  ass  and  he  would  never 
come  to  anjrthing.  He  felt  the  futility 
of  his  life.  Why  could  he  not  slink 
away  somewhere  and  live  out  his 
feeble  existence  unobserved?  As  he 
got  into  bed  he  felt  that  very  easily  he 
could  cry. 


The  August 

FAVOBITB   MAGAZINE 

This  number   contains 
The  Great  Prize  Story 

by 

BENJAMIN    CECIL   EEYES 


GET 


IT!! 


.  .  .  Keyes  stood  before  a  down-town 
news-stand.  Hurrying  pedestrians 
bumped  into  him.  An  irascible  char- 
acter or  two,  thus  impeded,  glared 
back  at  him — what  was  the  matter 
with  the  fellow!  Did  he  think  there 
was  nobody  but  himself  in  the  world? 

B.  C.  Keyes  walked  home  to  the 
sound  of  a  great  orchestra  reverber- 
ating through  him.  He  could  not 
tolerate  the  thought  of  subduing  him- 
self to  the  confinement  of  a  car.  He 
needed  movement  and  air. 

It  had  come,  his  great  letter,  a  few 
weeks  before.  At  his  sitting  down  to 
dinner  his  mother  had  given  him  the 
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envelope.  The  Favorite  Magazine" 
— ^these  words  had  seemed  to  him  to  be 
printed  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner; it  had  struck  him  that  perhaps 
the  strain  on  his  nerves  of  late  had 
so  deranged  his  mind  that  he  now  saw, 
as  in  a  mirage,  what  was  not.  ''Ben- 
jamin C.  Reyes,  Esq." — so  ran  the 
address.  Reyes  in  his  dizziness  noted 
this  point:  people  had  not  customarily 
addressed  him  as  esquire.  Then,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  substantial  check  payable  to 
his  own  name — ^wealth!  Courteous 
«nd  laudatory  typewritten  words 
danced  before  his  burning  eyes. 

He  f  eK,  though  in  a  degree  an  hun- 
dred times  intensified,  as  though  he 
had  smoked  so  much  tobacco,  and 
drunk  so  much  coffee,  he  could  not 
compose  himself  to  eat,  or  read  a 
paper,  or  go  to  bed,  or  stay  where 
he  was;  but  must  rush  off  somewhere 
else  and  talk  hysterically.  He  got 
through  his  meal  blindly.  He  could 
not  explain — ^just  yet — ^to  his  mother: 
he  felt  he  could  not  control  the  pa- 
tience necessary  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning and  construct  a  coherent  narra- 
tive. ...  He  must  go  to  Louise  who 
already  understood  the  preliminary 
situation. 

It  had  occurred  to  Keyes  on  his 
hurried,  stumbling  way  thither  that 
the  whole  thing  was  unbelievable,  and 
that  he  must  be  quite  insane.  After 
he  had  pushed  the  bell,  an  intermin- 
able time  seemed  to  elapse  before  his 
ring  was  answered.  As  he  stood  there 
on  the  porch  he  felt  his  fiesh  palpitat- 
ing. A  terrible'  fear  came  over  him 
that  Louise  might  not  be  at  home.  . .  . 
Louise  said,  when  her  frenzy  had 
somewhat  abated,  that  she  had  always 
known  that  he  "had  it  in  him".  She 
told  him  there  was  now  "a  future" 
before  him.  .  .  .  Keyes  had  deter- 
mined to  go  on  about  his  business  as 


though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred ; 
then  when  the  story  appeared,  to  ac- 
cept congratulations  with  retiring 
modesty.  Before  noon  the  next  day 
he  had  told  three  people;  by  night, 
seven. 

So,  going  over  it  all  again,  Keyes 
arrived  at  home,  to  learn  that — "What 
do  you  think?"  His  mother  said  "a 
reporter"  had  been  at  the  house;  an 
occurrence— quite  unprecedented  in 
Mrs.  Keyes's  experience — which  had 
thrown  her  into  considerable  agitation. 
This  public  official  she  had  associated 
in  her  confusion  with  a  policeman.  He 
had,  however,  treated  her  as  a  per- 
sonage of  great  interest.  He  told  her 
"there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of". 
He  drew  from  her  trembling  lips  some 
account  of  her  son's  life,  and  requested 
a  photograph. 

Next  day  the  dean  of  local  news- 
papers, vigilant  in  patriotism,  printed 
an  extended  article  on  the  "state's 
new  writer".  Keyes  received  an  ova- 
tion at  "the  office".  The  humility  of 
Pimpkins's  admiration  was  abject. 
Keyes  perceived  the  commanding  qual- 
ity of  ambition — ^when  successful. 
Miss  Wimble,  the  hollow-breasted 
cashieress,  regarded  him  with  sheep's- 
eyes.  Even  Mr.  Winder,  in  passing, 
congratulated  him  upon  his  "stroke  of 
luck". 

Wonders  once  begun,  it  seemed, 
poured.  Two  letters  awaited  him  that 
evening.  One  from  the  editor  of  "The 
Monocle  Magazine".  "The  Monocle 
Magazine!"  as  Louise  said,  "think  of 
it!"  The  editor  of  this  distinguished 
institution  spoke  of  his  "pleasure"  in 
reading  Mr.  Keyes's  "compelling" 
story;  he  begged  to  request  the  favor 
of  the  "offer"  of  some  of  Keyes's 
"other  work".  By  way  of  a  fraternal 
insinuation  he  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Andiena,  himself.  "Most 
of  us  are",  was  his  sportive  comment. 
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The  "Consolidated  Sunday  Magazines, 
Inc."  wrote  with  much  business  direct- 
ness to  solicit  "manuscript",  at  "im- 
mediate payment  on  acceptance  at  your 
regular  rates  for  fiction  of  the  first 
class". 

The  extraordinary  turn  of  events  in 
Keyes's  life  brought  him  visitors  as 
well  as  letters.  Dr.  Nevens  called, 
benignly  smiling  appreciation.  His 
impression  appeared  to  be  that  he  had 
not  been  mistaken  in  giving  Keyes  his 
support.  Of  more  constructive  im- 
portance, however,  was  the  turning  up 
of  Mr.  Tate,  who  had  been  Keyes's  in- 
structor in  "English"  at  the  Longridge 
High  School.  A  slender,  pale,  young 
man,  with  a  bald,  domed  forehead 
"rising  in  its  white  mass  like  a  tower 
of  mind",  Mr.  Tate  was  understood  to 
nourish  a  deep  respect  for  literature. 
He  had  contributed  one  or  two  very 
serious  and  painstaking  "papers"  on 
the  English  of  Chaucer  (not  very  well 
understood  by  Keyes  at  the  time),  to 
"Poet-Lore";  and  had  edited,  with 
notes,  several  "texts" — one  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake",  with  an  "introduc- 
tion", for  school  use.  He  reverenced, 
he  now  made  evident,  the  "creative 
gift",  as  he  designated  it;  which,  he 
realized,  had  been  denied  him.  He  had 
come  to  pay  homage  to  a  vessel  of  this 
gift,  his  former  pupil,  now  illustrious. 

With  the  hand  of  destiny  Mr.  Tate 
touched  a  vital  chord.  Self-assertion ; 
to  be  no  longer  an  unregarded  atom  in 
the  mass  of  those  bom  only  to  labor 
for  others;  to  find  play  for  the  mind 
and  the  passion  which,  by  no  choice  of 
his  own,  distinguished  him  from  the 
time  slave:  this  was  now  Keyes's 
smouldering  thought.  Mr.  Tate,  from 
his  conversancy  with  the  literary  situ- 
ation, reported  that  there  never  was 
in  the  history  of  the  world  such  a 
demand  for  fiction  as  now,  and  that 
"the  publishers"  declared  there  was 


not  an  overproduction  of  good  fiction. 
Editors,  Mr.  Tate  said,  were  eager  to 
welcome  new  talent.  He  strongly  en- 
couraged Keyes  to  adopt  what  he 
spoke  of  as  the  "literary  life".  In 
fact,  he  seemed  to  consider  that  there 
was  no  alternative.  And,  indeed,  al- 
ready in  Keyes's  own  idea  of  his  fu- 
ture he  saw  himself  eventually  settled 
somewhere  amid  the  Irvin-Cobbs,  the 
Julian-Streets,  the  Joseph-Herges- 
heimers,  and  other  clever  people  whose 
society  would  be  congenial  to  him. 

For  the  present  he  cultivated  his 
ego,  as  became  a  literary  light;  and 
now,  with  Mr.  Tate's  assistance,  he 
began  to  devote  the  time  at  his  com- 
mand to  preparation  for  hia  life's 
work,  to  study.  Mr.  Tate  was  ardent 
to  be  of  service;  he  felt  that  he  had 
here  connected  himself  with  literary 
history  in  the  making.  The  great 
need  for  Keyes,  he  felt,  was  education. 
The  creative  genius,  Mr.  Tate  said, 
could  not  be  implanted;  but  he  felt 
that  this  other  he  could  supply.  He 
recommended  that  patient  study  of 
men  and  books.  He  thought  that  what 
Keyes  needed  in  especial  was  "techni- 
cal" knowledge;  so  he  went  at  that 
strong.  Maupassant,  Mr.  Tate  said, 
was  the  great  master  of  the  short 
story.  Keyes  began  his  evening 
studies  in  English  translations  of 
Maupassant. 

The  galling  yoke  of  his  business  life 
was  becoming  well-nigh  unbearable. 
His  soul  was  in  ferment.  If  only  he 
did  not  have  to  get  up  to  hurry  every 
morning  down  to  that  penitentiary, 
there  to  waste  his  days,  he  could  get 
something  done.  That  sapped  his 
vitals.  And  he  was  tortured  by  a 
flame — to  do,  to  read,  study,  create, 
grow,  accomplish !  He  was  expanding 
against  the  walls  of  his  environment. 
God !  could  he  but  burst  them  asunder, 
and  leap  out! 
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Mr.  Tate  had  a  high  idea  of  a  thing 
which  he  spoke  of  as  "style".  In 
elucidation  of  this  theme  he  suggested 
perusal  of  essays  and  treatises  by 
DeQuincey,  Walter  Pater,  and  Pro- 
fessor Raleigh.  He  felt  also  that  the 
"art  of  fiction"  should  be  mastered  by 
his  prot6g&  So  Keyes  pitched  into 
examinations  of  this  recondite  subject 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Marion  Craw- 
ford*  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  Anthony 
TroUope.  Keyes  realized  that  he  had 
not  realized  before  what  a  lot  there 
was  to  writing.  Mr.  Tate  purchased 
out  of  his  slender  means  as  a  present, 
"Success  in  Literature",  by  G.  H. 
Lewis.  He  unearthed  a  rich  collec- 
tion in  titles  of  books  the  consumption 
of  which  literature  would  be  invalu- 
able to  one  in  training  for  the  literary 
profession.  An  admirable  bibliog- 
raphy, this  list,  of  the  genre  which 
was  Keyes's  specialty: — "The  Art  of 
Short  Story  Writing",  "Practical 
Short  Story  Writing",  "The  Art  of 
the  Short  Story",  "The  Short  Story", 
"Book  of  the  Short  Story",  "How  to 
Write  a  Short  Story",  "Writing  of  the 
Short  Story",  "Short  Story  Writing", 
"Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story",  "The 
Story-Teller's  Art",  "The  Short  Story 
in  English",  "Selections  from  the 
World's  Greatest  Short  Stories", 
"American  Short  Stories",  "Great 
English  Short-Story  Writers".  In  the 
reading  room  of  the  public  library 
Keyes  followed  a  series  of  articles  in 
"Book  Talk"  on  the  "Craftsmanship 
of  Writing".  He  advanced  in  literary 
culture,  under  Mr.  Tate's  zealous  lead, 
to  consideration  of  "the  novel",  its 
history  and  development.  And,  too, 
to  the  drama,  its  law  and  technique. 
His  head  was  filled  with  the  theory  of 
denouements,  "moments",  rising  ac- 
tions, climaxes,  suspended  actions,  and 
catastrophes.  At  times  he  had  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  all  these  things  did 


not  much  help  him  to  think  up  any 
new  stories  of  his  own.  But  Mr.  Tate 
said  "that"  would  "come". 

And  wealth  and  fame  were  even 
now  at  hand.  The  promoters  of  the 
great  prize  contest  advertising  dodge 
had  not  been  at  fault  in  business 
acumen;  the  winning  story  returned 
ample  evidence  of  its  popular  appeal. 
It  was  akin  to  the  minds  of  the 
"peepul".  "The  Favorite  Magazine" 
was  sold  during  August  by  enterpris- 
ing newsboys  on  trolley  cars.  That 
great  public  whose  literature  is  ex- 
clusively contemporaneous,  —  whose 
world  of  letters  is  the  current  "Satur- 
day Mail-Coach",  the  "All-people's 
Magazine",  the  "Purple  Book",  the 
"Nothing-But-Stories",  the  "Modiste", 
"The  Swift  Set",  "Jones's,  the  Maga- 
zine that  Entertains",  "Brisk  Stories", 
"Popularity",  and  the  "Tip-Top",— 
discussed  the  big  feature  on  front 
porches.  Keyes's  story  even  attracted 
the  interest  of  those  who  seldom  read 
anything.  A  number  of  letters  from 
persons  of  that  impulsive  class  which 
communicates  its  inward  feelings  to 
authors  personally  unknown,  were 
forwarded  to  Keyes  from  his  pub- 
lishers. A  young  lady  resident  in 
St.  Joe,  Michigan,  wrote  to  say  that 
she  thought  the  scene  where  the  boat 
upsets  was  the  "grandest  thing  ever 
written". 

Imagine  a  man  like  Keyes  sitting  his 
days  away  on  an  office  stool.  His 
mother,  however,  could  not  "see"  his 
resigning  his  position.  His  "father 
had  always"  .  .  .  and  so  forth.  Keyes 
foamed  within.  What  a  thing — 
woman's  maddening  narrowness!  At 
the  office  Keyes's  situation  grew,  in 
subtle  ways,  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive. His  position  appeared  to  become 
equivocal.  Mr.  Winder  seemed  to 
make  a  point  of  increasing  exacting- 
ness.    Keyes  felt  a  disposition  in  au- 
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thority  to  put  down  any  subordinate 
uppishness  of  feeling  possibly  occa- 
sioned by  doings  outside  the  line  of 
business.  And  he  became  conscious, 
too,  of  a  curiouis  estrangement  from 
his  associates  there.  They,  on  their 
side,  Pimpkins  in  especial,  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  felt  he  was  too  good  for 
them.  And,  in  truth,  he  did.  The 
mundane  aims  of  those  around  him  got 
on  his  nerves.  Their  commonplace 
thoughts  irritated  him.  They  were 
common  natures.  But,  with  fierce  se- 
cret joy,  Keyes  knew  that  an  event 
was  approaching  which  promised, 
would  command,  deliverance  from  it 
alL 

Fall  came.  And  the  Favorite  Pub- 
lishing Company  bound  up  the  prize 
story  as  a  ''gift  book"  for  the  holiday 
trade.  Claud  Clarence  Chamberlain, 
the  well-known  illustrator  and  creator 
of  the  famous  "Picture-Hat  Girl'',  was 
commissioned  to  make  the  decorations. 
These  were  done  with  much  dash  in 
highly  colored  crayon  and  popular 
sentiment.  One  was  printed  on  the 
paper  jacket  of  the  book,  with  the 
title  in  embossed  letters.  The  adver- 
tisement pronounced  the  work  alto- 
gether ''an  exquisite  piece  of  book- 
making".  It  declared  the  production 
the  "daintiest  gift  of  the  season",  and 
reminded  "people  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment" that  there  was  "no  present  like 
a  book". 

Indeed  a  hero  is  not  without  fame 
in  his  own  country.  The  Stanton* 
Merritt  bookstore  on  Capital  street 
arranged  a  window  display  of  about  a 
ton  of  "Will  Rockwell  Makes  Good", 
with  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original 
illustrations,  framed,  in  the  centre. 
A  monster  advertising  banner  was 
flung  across  the  front  of  the  store 
above  the  entrance  and  windows.  Just 
inside,  a  pyramid  breast-high  was 
built  of  the  books,  beneath  an  artistic 


piece  of  work — a  hanging  board  upon 
which  was  burned  in  old  English  let- 
ters :  "  'A  good  book  is  the  precious 
life  blood  of  a  Master  Spirit' — Mil- 
ton". A  lady  who  informed  the  sales- 
man that  she  thought  "books"  were 
"just  fine",  bought  twenty  copies  for 
holiday  distribution.  She  inquired  if 
there  was  not  a  discount  on  that  num- 
ber purchased. 

Drugged  with  triumph,  they  re- 
turned together  Saturday  night  from 
the  exiiibition  "down  town";  and,  in 
the  now  historic  little  parlor  again, 
Louise  wept  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
affianced.  Yes;  they  were  formally 
engaged.  Keyes  was  not  without  a 
sensation  that  the  situation  was 
rather  chaotic.  But  destiny  seemed  to 
close  in  on  him  and  bear  him  on. 

The  reviewers  got  on  the  job.  And 
they  were  there  with  the  goods.  State- 
ments from  a  few  typical  press  notices 
follow.  "An  absorbing  story",  said 
the  Topeka  "Progressive",  "throbbing 
with  optimism."  "Mr.  Keyes  strikes 
a  new  note  in  this  unusual  production; 
vivid,,  dramatic,"  —  San  Francisco 
"Lookout".  "A  story  of  vivid  and 
compelling  interest,"  one  critic  de- 
clared. "A  delightful  story,  rich  in 
heart  throbs,"  was  one  good  one.  One 
reviewer  said,  "Here  we  have  a  real 
love  story,  a  tale  of  love,  tender  and 
true,  delightfully  narrated.  There 
are  so  many  fine,  tender  passages  in 
the  episode  of  these  two,  who  live  just 
for  each  other,  that  reading  the  little 
book  is  like  breathing  strong,  refresh- 
ing air."  "The  creator  of  'Will  Rock- 
well' ",  said  one  paper,  "has  here  writ- 
ten a  new  idyl  of  America."  "An  in- 
spiring picture,"  said  another.  One 
very  fine  critique  said:  "Once  in 
awhile,  possibly  once  in  a  lifetime, 
there  arises  before  us  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion whose  genius  is  undeniable  the 
instant  it  greets  us".     When  Keyes 
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read  this,  quoted  in  his  publisher's 
latest  newspaper  advertisement,  he 
Icnew  that  he  had  found  his  work  in 
the  world.  And  reasoning  from  his 
experience,  he  saw  before  him  a  call- 
ing that  would  be  ever  a  noble  intoxi- 
cation of  the  soul,  a  kind  that  would 
know  naught  of  headaches  or  remorse. 

But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  criti- 
cal dicta  was  this:  'Written'',  it 
declared,  'Vith  blood  and  tears  and 
fire."  Very  impressive  was  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  were  used  such  ad- 
jectives as,  "big",  "vital",  "absorb- 
ing", "compelling",  "remarkable",  "in- 
sistent", and  "virile".  "Optimism", 
it  developed  too,  was  the  supreme 
merit  of  fiction.  One  of  the  arresting 
terms  employed  was  "economy  of 
means". 

There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  dissent- 
ing voices  from  the  chorus  of  unre- 
strained praise,  chiefiy  from  certain 
notoriously  dull,  conservative,  killjoy 
journals.  The  New  York  "Evening 
Postman"  said:  "This  somewhat 
amateurish  little  essay  in  fiction  seems 
to  be  the  product  of  an  untutored  sin- 
cerity. In  this,  its  sincerity,  it  is  not 
without  a  degree  of  vigor.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  author  can  re- 
peat the  performance".  And  that  ir- 
repressibly  ribald  organ,  the  New 
York  "Beam",  could  not  forbear  its 
customary  jocular  sport.  Its  smart 
review  of  this  little  classic  (as  one 
bookseller  already  pronounced  it) 
began:  "Hooray  for  *Will'!  Hooray 
also  for  'Mabel'!    They  are  the  real 

simegoozlia." 

«    «    « 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  write 
something  now,  dear?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Keyes,  who  did  not  see  how  scholar- 
ship pure  and  simple  was,  .so  to  say, 
to  move  the  boat. 

This  idea  of  writing  something  now 
had  indeed  occurred  to   Keyes;   but 


somehow  he  had  not  been  able  to  think 
of  anything  in  particular  to  write. 
So  he  went  on  with  his  studies,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  an  eye  open  for 
available  material,  characters,  and 
plots. 

"Surely  you  can  write  something, 
Ben,  that  we  could  get  some  money 
for",  said  Louise.  A  wife,  after  aU, 
is  only  a  woman,  with  a  mind  fitted 
to  petty  things,  such  as  groceries, 
family  washings,  clothing,  and  divers 
household  bills.  It  is  irritating  to 
a  man  of  lofty  mind  who  night  and 
day  is  racking  his  brain  for  an  idea, 
to  be  prodded  on  in  this  fashion. 
Keyes  ground  his  teeth  and  bore  it; 
he  reflected  that  an  author's  life  is 
frequently  a  battle  with  mediocrity. 
Perhaps  he  was  mistaken  as  to  where 
lay  the  mediocrity  with  which  he 
battled. 

He  fretted  and  worried  and  at 
length  sat  himself  down  to  write  with- 
out an  inspiration.  He  bethought 
himself  of  Trollope's  example  to  liter- 
ary aspirants,  and  tried  to  grind  out 
two  hundred  and  fifty  words  every 
fifteen  minutes  for  three  hours  a  day.  ^ 
He  couldn't  write  twenty.  He  kept 
doggedly  on.  He  could  not  make  his 
characters  act  or  talk — ^the  talk  was 
the  most  hopeless  thing  of  alL  He 
couldn't,  as  once  he  had  done,  cry  over 
them.  Sometimes,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  with  his  clock  ticking  before 
him,  he  almost  thought  that  he  had 
regained  for  a  moment  a  tithe  of  the 
power  he  once  had;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  reviewed  his  work  he 
admitted  that  he  had  been  sadly  mis- 
taken. Now  doubts  haunted  his  soul; 
even  as  he  wrote  another  conscious- 
ness within  not  thus  employed  whis- 
pered of  his  impotency.  Fact  is, 
Keyes  had  not  at  all  the  creative  gift. 

He  struggled  through  a  number  of 
stories,  some  better  and  some  worsa 
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When  he  mailed  these  it  was  with  a 
faltering,  doubting  heart.  Something 
with  a  weak  action  away  in  his  in- 
terior told  him  that  they  would  not  be 
accepted. 

Keyes  got  thinner  in  flesh,  more  dis- 
tressed in  spirit,  and  poorer  in  this 
world's  goods  as  time  went  on.  Some- 
times he  felt  like  an  imposter  and 
was  ashamed  to  face  his  wife;  then 
he  reread  his  press  notices  and  a  fever 
to  do  something  shook  him.  But  a 
man  cannot  support  himself  and  his 
wife  on  a  fever  to  do  something.  Ben- 
jamin Cecil  Keyes  could  not  under- 
stand the  thing:  if  he  had  literary 
genius  why  couldn't  he  write?  If  he 
had  not,  how  then  had  he  written?  To 
sit  in  full  view  of  one's  wife  day  after 
day  pretending  to  be  interested  in  a 
book  when  the  bill-collector  calls ;  and 
to  be  tormented  all  the  time  by  a  de- 
sire to  do  something  and  not  to  be  able 
to  do  it,  or  know  when,  if  ever,  one 
will  be  able;  and  to  be  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  tell  one's  wife  this;  but  to 
be  compelled  to  be  there,  or  to  run 
away,  or  to  hang  one's  self;  this  is  a 
situation  more  than  uncomfortable. 
*  A  thousand  times  Keyes  decided  to 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  do  something 
else — engage  in  any  profitable  employ- 
ment ;  and  a  thousand  times  he  decided 
not  to — ^just  yet.  A  man  often  exists 
in  this  way  until  he  gets  quite  to  the 
end  of  the  string  where  the  wolf  is. 

"That  was  an  accident,  Louise", 
said  Keyes  sadly  one  day.  "I  find  I 
can't  write." 

Keyes  was  mistaken  again.  No  fine 
thing    ever    was    made    by    accident. 


Keyes  managed  to  write  that  story 
because  its  theme  was  the  most  inter- 
esting incident  in  his  life;  because  it 
appealed  to  him  more  strongly  than 
anything  else  had  in  his  whole  ex- 
perience; because  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  life  and  the  people 
he  featured  in  his  story;  because  he 
was  absolutely  sincere  in  his  sympa- 
thies, appreciation,  and  emotions  here ; 
he  had  no  ideals  set  way  beyond  his 
power,  no  aping  tendencies  after  an 
effective  style,  no  attention  distracted 
by  an  ill-digested  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical construction.  The  structure, 
and  the  style  simply  came,  probably 
because — and  finally  he  managed  to 
write  that  story  because — he  was 
keyed  up  to  it. 

A  domestic  woman  often  has  a 
wretchedly  unworshipful  view  of  art 
and  fame.  Keyes's  confession  did  not 
kill  Louise.  I  suppose  he  expected 
her  to  go  back  to  her  parents  in  high 
dudgeon  as  one  who  had  been  grossly 
swindled. 

"Do  you  care  if  you  can't  write?" 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence. 
"Just  think  how  nice  you  are — how 
much  nicer  you  were  before  you  tried 
to  write!  And  how  it  has  worried 
you  I" 

Keyes  got  a  job  as  a  collector  for  a 
mercantile  house.  "My  health  de- 
mands outdoor  emplo3rment",  he  told 

his  acquaintances. 

*    *    * 

Sometimes,  alone  with  his  lamp  after 
the  day's  confounded  drudgery,  Keyes 
got  out  the  old  magazine  and  reread 
his  forgotten  story. 
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CURRENTS  IN   FRENCH  LITERATURE 

BY  MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 


IF  Paul  Deschanel  becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  the 
Elys^  is  likely  to  become  a  literary 
centre.  Not  only  is  M.  Deschanel  an 
Immortel,  but  his  wife  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Camille  Doucet,  the 
famous  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy.  Their  marriage  was  one 
of  the  great  social  and  literary  events 
of  the  first  year  of  the  new  century, 
and  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage 
were  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom's  past  and  future  life, 
for  they  included  a  son  of  President 
Camot,  a  nephew  of  Gambetta ;  Pierre 
Sardou — son  of  the  dramatist;  and 
Pierre  Gounod — grandson  of  the  com- 
poser. 

II 

While  German  statesmen,  generals, 
and  admirals,  are  pouring  out  their 
memoirs  at  a  prodigious  rate,  not  a 
single  Frenchman  concerned  with  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  great  struggle 
has  yet  written  a  word  on  the  war.  I 
hear  a  rumor,  however,  that  M. 
Clemenceau  is  about  to  write  his 
memories  and  impressions  of  the  last 
five  years.  He  has,  of  course,  written 
prodigiously — ^the  word  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration— in  his  day.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  boy  when  he  started  a 
paper  called  by  the  prophetic  name  of 
"Le  Travail".  In  a  sense  it  was  a 
paper  written  for  boys  by  boys,  and 
indeed  on  one  occasion  "Le  Travail" 
came  out  with  a  black  border  owing  to 
the  melancholy  circumstance  that  its 
editor  had  been  arrested  for  taking 
part  in  a  student  row!     Even  when 


leading  the  life  of  a  very  busy  doctor 
in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Paris 
he  was  writing  all  the  time — some- 
times violent  articles  over  his  name, 
sometimes  literary  essays  under  a 
pseudonym.  Those  were  the  days 
when  "the  tiger"  was  noted  as  a  duel- 
ist. It  is  amusing  to  refiect  that  he 
once  fought  a  duel  (with  swords)  with 
Paul  Deschanel.  During  the  Dreyfus 
case,  Clemenceau  wrote  one  of  the 
most  famous  series  of  articles  ever 
produced  in  the  brilliant  journalistic 
history  of  France.  It  was  published 
in  "L'Aurore",  a  paper  which  was 
started  in  order  to  succor  and  help  the 
famous  prisoner  of  Devil's  Island. 

Clemenceau  likes  to  keep  in  the  clos- 
est touch  with  his  friends,  and  is 
probably  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  has,  or  had,  a  post-box  let  into 
the  wall  of  his  bedroom! 

Ill 

I  have  been  looking  with  intense 
interest  at  a  big  catalogue  of  new 
French  school  books.  The  way  in 
which  the  education  of  the  young  was 
carried  on  during  the  war  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  least  known  things 
which  happened  in  France  during 
those  terrible  fifty  months.  As  time 
went  on  it  became  quite  clear  that  in 
the  end  every  adult,  whatever  his  age 
and  condition,  must  help  in  the  awful 
task  of  winning  the  war;  and  there 
arose  the  difficult  question  of  how  far 
the  teachers  of  the  country  must  be 
sacrificed.  Sacrificed  in  a  measure 
they  had  to  be,  but,  fortunately  for 
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the  future  of  France,  every  educated 
Frenchman  is  something  of  a  scholar. 
The  maimed,  the  halt,  in  some  cases 
even  I  am  told  the  blind,  were  pressed 
into  service,  in  order  that  the  future 
generation  should  not  be  lacking  in 
that  true  culture  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen. 
I  was  anxious  to  see  whether  the 
war  would  loom  large  in  the  new  school 
books,  and  I  am  glad  that  on  the  whole 
it  does  not.    One  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  prewar  writers  for  children  was 
Monsieur  Bruno,  author  of  a  quaint 
and  delightful  book  called  "Le  Tour 
de  la  France  par  deux  Enfants".    This 
book  has  actually  gone  into  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  editions,  and 
it  still  costs  the  modest  sum  of  1  f r. 
30.    I  see  that  the  same  writer  now 
announces  a  book  called  "Le  Tour  de 
TEurope  pendant  la  Guerre  par  deux 
Enfants".     An  excellent  school  book 
which  also  bears  on  the  war  has  a 
preface    by   Richepin.      It    is    called 
"Notre  France  en  Guerre",  and  con- 
tains extracts  from  the  most  remark- 
able war  books  published  in  the  last 
five  years.    One  is  pleased  to  see  that 
a  real  attempt  is  being  made  to  teach 
the  little  French  boy  and  the  little 
French  girl  the  English  language!    I 
note  books  called  by  the  quaint  Anglo- 
French  title,   "The  Beginner's   Com- 
rade" and  "The  Second  Year's  Com- 
rade".   The  French  have  long  believed 
in  the  value  of  what  may  be  called 
Eyegate,  and  the  majority  of  French 
school  books,  especially  those  intended 
for  the  very  young,  are  cleverly  illus- 
trated.   The  German  language  is  not 
to  be  "taboo",  for  I  see  announced  at 
the    price    of    seventy-five    centimes 
(fifteen    cents),    selections    of    the 
famous  German  writers,  edited  and 
explained  by  two  distinguished  teach- 
ers of  German  in  the  Lyc6es  of  Nancy 
(that  lovely  little  town  which  suffered 


so  cruelly  from  German  bombs)  and 
Montpellier. 

The  French  were  very  much  struck 
with  the  great  kindness  shown  to 
animals  by  both  the  American  and 
the  British  soldiers.  I  venture  to 
think  that  one  sees  the  result  of  this 
in  the  scholastic  catalogue  for  animals, 
and  the  love  of  animals  plays  a  modest 
rdle  among  the  books  cited.  Of  course 
there  is  already  a  whole  literature  in 
France  devoted  to  cats  and  dogs,  espe- 
cially to  the  various  hunting  dogs 
which  have  long  been  the  pride  of 
provincial  France. 

Among  reprints  especially  prepared 
for  the  young  is  "Washington  Irving's 
Sketch  Book",  and  among  the  foreign 
books  which  have  thoroughly  pene- 
trated French  life,  is  that  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  "La  Case  de  I'Oncle 
Tom".  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  "Topsy"  is  a  familiar  child 
character  in  French  life — a  further 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the 
Gallic  love  of  children,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  their  often  pathetic  men- 
talities. 

IV 

I  hear  that  Paul  Bourget  is  think- 
ing of  writing  what  should  be  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  after- 
war  novels.  The  scene  of  the  book 
will  be  laid  in  Paris,  and  the  world 
described  will  be  that  of  the  Peace 
Congress.  Now  Monsieur  Bourget  has 
never  written  a  roman  d  clef.  It  has 
been  said,  doubtless  with  truth,  that 
his  quite  early  novels,  especially  that 
wonderful  and  terrible  picture  of 
human  nature,  "Mensonges",  contained 
portraits  of  certain  Parisians  well 
known  in  the  theatrical  and  literary 
world  of  that  day.  But  that  has  never 
been  really  proved  and,  in  any  case, 
the  famous  novelist  never  did  what 
Daudet  did  in  "Le  Nabab",  "Numa 
Romestan",  and  above  all  in  "Lies  Rois 
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en  Ezir*.  Not  long  ago  a  famous 
Frenchman  said  to  me:  ''What  would 
one  not  now  give  for  a  Daudet  to 
evoke  an  imperishable  vision  of  Presi- 
dent Wibon*  Marshal  Foch,  and  Qem- 
encean  as  they  appeared  at  VersaiDes 
this  last  winter  and  spring  !**  Per- 
haps Boorget  is  going  to  make  an 
attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind* 
— if  so,  the  whole  world  wiD  have 
cause  for  gratitude. 

As  I  have  already  hinted  in  one  of 
my  former  articles,  Paul  Bourget  has 
not  quite  fulfilled  the  great  promise 
of  his  youth.  At  one  moment  he 
seemed  supreme  as  novelist  and  critic. 
Few  better  critical  books  have  been 
writtoi  than  his  ''Etudes  et  Por- 
traits^. When  he  took  his  place  among 
the  Forty  he  was  the  first  Academician 
fdio  belonged  to  the  generation  which 
had  arisen  since  the  war  of  1870,  and 
his  election  was  regarded  as  a  triumph 
for  the  younger  school  Then,  gradu- 
ally, it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
Bourget  was  too  fond  of  the  fleshpots 
of  Egypt;  that  he  was  trying  to  attain 
that  huge  popularity  which  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  very  remote  from  art. 
He  was  also  cruelly  described  as  writ- 
ing to  please  ''neurasthenic  duchesses", 
but  those  who  so  criticized  him  for- 
got certain  facts — ^and  facts  are  stub- 
bom  things.  One  such  fact  is  that 
women  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
reading  public;  another  that  Bourget, 
as  a  writer,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
only  concerned  with  the  description 
and  analysis  of  what  is  after  all  the 
master  passion  of  life,  that  is,  love — 
love  in  all  its  poignant  and  painful 
phases.  This  being  so,  he  was  sure 
in  time  to  attain  wide  popularity  wher- 
ever the  French  language  is  spoken  or 
translated.  As  all  students  of  mod- 
em French  literature  are  aware,  Bour- 
get has  become,  as  the  years  have  gone 
on,  an  intensely  moral  writer.     He 


was  always  something  of  a  philos- 
opher, and  now  he  is  quite  convinced 
that,  as  regards  human  conduct,  "who 
breaks,  pays'*.  He  believes  that  retri- 
bution comes  even  in  this  life;  and  if 
not  in  this  life,  then  most  certainly 
in  the  nexL  He  also  takes  the  old- 
fashioned,  orthodox.  Christian  view 
of  marriage  and  of  all  that  Christian 
marriage  implies  in  the  way  of  abne- 
gation, unselfishness,  fidelity,  and  for- 
giveness. Life  to  Bourget  is  no 
longer  a  comedy;  it  is  a  drama.  And 
thus  he  is  probably  one  of  the  few 
writers  of  our  time  whose  mood  fits  in 
with  afterwar  conditions  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  every  thoughtful 
Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman. 


Apropos  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
literary  drama,  I  hear  that  Brieux, 
who,  just  because  there  was  a  war  in 
being,  scored  such  a  success  in  London 
with  his  once  banned  play,  "Damaged 
Goods",  is  writing  a  play  dealing  with 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  French  woman- 
hood. Most  French  critics  would  tell 
you  that  Brieux  is  a  social  reformer, 
an  apostle,  an3rthing  and  everything 
you  like  except  an  artist!  It  is  true 
that  his  plays  are  aU  written  with  a 
purpose,  but  then  so  were  those  of 
Dumas  fils,  a  great  dramatist,  and  an 
artist  if  ever  there  was  one.  I  may 
say  that  Brieux  has  been  immensely 
influenced  by  certain  American  and 
English  thinkers, — Herbert  Spencer, 
John  Stuart  MiU,  Malthus,  and  WiU- 
iam  James  were  certainly  at  one  time 
the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  In  a  literary 
sense  his  two  great  admirations  are 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Frenchmen  alive  who  does 
not  approve  either  of  the  French  mar- 
riage-system or  of  the  French  method 
of  educating  the  young ;  but  those  who 
regard    him    simply    as    a    tiresome, 
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moralizinsr  preacher  should  read — or, 
far  better,  go  and  see — ^his  wonderful 
comedy  on  married  life,  "Les  Hanne- 
tons".  In  a  sense  it  is  a  slight  play, 
yet  never  was  the  mirror  held  up  so 
closely  to  French  nature,  and  indeed  to 
all  nature.  The  scene  might  have  been 
placed  in  any  civilized  country,  for  it 
presents — ^with  simplicity,  shrewdness, 
good  sense,  and  an  utter  lack  of  melo- 
drama— ^the  old  eternal  duel  of  the 
sexes  when  linked  in  marriage. 

VI 

It  is  quite  clear  that  whereas  almost 
every  serious  book  published  in  France 
this  winter  will  in  some  way  touch  on 
the  Great  War,  the  imaginative 
writers  will  make  an  effort  to  get  back 
to  studies  in  human  nature  pure  and 
simple.  As  most  of  us  are  aware, 
human  nature  to  the  French  novelist 
spells  the  deeper  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  painful  problems  of  life.  It  is 
strange  now  to  remember  that,  when 
the  French  divorce  law  was  passed, 
many  a  French  novelist  believed  that 
his  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  the 
French  dramatist  was  even  more  con- 
cerned. The  one  exception  was  Vic- 
torien  Sardou. 

I  remember  having  a  talk  with  that 
wonderful  old  man  about  the  whole 
subject.  He  assured  me,  with  a 
chuckle,  that  the  divorce  laws,  which 
though  long  in  being,  were  only  then 
beginning  to  leaven  family  life  in 
France,  would  immensely  widen  the 
field,  both  with  regard  to  the  theatre 
and  with  regard  to  literature  too.  Of 
course  he  was  right.  He  always  was, 
whether  the  question  under  discus- 
sion dealt  with  some  spiritual  prob- 
lem or  with  a  hard  material  fact  of 
life. 

Sardou's  hobby,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  so  many  brilliant  French- 
men, was  what  Michelet  called  "las 


petits  cdt^  de  Thistoire",  and  espe- 
cially with  the  obscure  and  human- 
nature  side  of  the  French  Revolution. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it 
was  he  who  first  inspired  Lendtre  to 
start  on  his  now  famous  and  world- 
popular  series,  "Old  Houses,  Old 
Papers". 

Sardou,  who  was,  I  think  one  may 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  the 
hardest  imaginative  worker  of  his  day, 
yet  found  time  to  be  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  quaint,  delightful  "In- 
term^diaire",  a  French  imitation  of 
"Notes  and  Queries".  To  "L'lnter- 
m^diaire"  Sardou  was  a  constant  and 
copious  contributor,  though  never 
under  his  own  name.  Indeed  he  told 
me  that  through  that  source  he  had 
obtained  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
interesting  information  from  quite 
obscure  people,  mostly  Parisians  bom 
and  bred. 

He  would  start  a  literary  hare  in 
somewhat  this  fashion:  "Does  any- 
one know  what  became  of  the  clothes 
worn  at  their  executions  by  the  vic- 
tims of  the  guillotine?" 

After  a  while  answers  would  begin 
to  drop  into  the  office  of  the  paper.  A 
lady  would  write  that  her  greatgrand- 
mother  had  been  guillotined,  and  that 
the  family  had  bought  back  from  her 
executioners  the  clothes  worn  by  her 
on  the  fatal  day.  Then  someone  else 
would  write :  "I  am  a  man  of  seventy ; 
my  father,  who  married  late,  as  a 
young  man  was  present  when  Danton's 
body  was  dug  up.  It  was  fully  clothed, 
and  in  one  of  the  coat  pockets  was  a 
docket  with  his  name  upon  it". 

When  Sardou  thought  it  worth 
while,  he  would  follow  up  the  senders 
of  such  answers,  and  in  that  way  he 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on 
revolutionary  annals. 

I  fancy  that  few  people  are  aware 
that  Sardou  was  a  spiritualist  and  a 
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firm  believer  in  omens  and  in  proph- 
ecy. 

VII 

Apropos  of  spiritualism,  France  so 
far  has  remained  singularly  free  from 
the  wave  which  seems  to  have  swept 
ever  both  England  and  America.  But 
I  see  that  among  forthcoming  books  is 
a  translation  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle's  book  'The  New  Revelation". 
His  Sherlock  Hohnes  stories  have  a 
very  big  public  in  France,  but  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  no  transla- 
tions of  his  spiritualistic  writings 
have  yet  appeared. 

The  Catholic  church  does  not  allow 
the  practice  of  spiritualism  among  her 
children,  but  the  Greek  church,  curi- 
ously enough,  puts  no  such  interdict 
on  tiie  orthodox,  and,  before  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  Petrograd  was  the 
principal  centre  of  the  new  revelation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  French  people  of  every 
class  not  only  believe  in,  but  fre- 
quently consult,  fortune-tellers,  and  all 
tiie  Paris  daily  papers  contain  adver- 
tisements of  men  and  women  who 
claim  supernatural  gifts. 

The  most  famous  of  these  necro- 
mancers before  the  war  was  Madame 
de  Thebes.  She  was,  it  was  whis- 
pered, a  granddaughter  of  Dumas 
pire.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Dumas  file  took  a  very 
great  interest  in  her.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  her  striking  nom  de  guerre, 
and  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  her  oc- 
cult powers. 

In  everyday  life,  Madame  de  Thebes 
was  just  a  cheerful,  stout,  ordinary- 
looking  French  woman,  but  no  one 
could  doubt  that  she  was  an  absolute 
and  convinced  believer  in  her  own 
power  of  seeing  what  was  going  to 
happen,  both  as  regarded  public  affairs 
and  the  lives  of  private  persons. 

Innumerable    royal    and    imperial 


personages  consulted  her,  and  she  once 
told  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  simple 
pride,  that  King  Edward,  both  as 
Prince  of  Wales  and  as  sovereign, 
always  paid  her  a  visit  when  he  came 
to  Paris,  giving  her  each  time  one 
hundred  francs.  Her  usual  fees  were 
modest;  she  charged  ten  francs  to 
those  whom  she  regarded  as  not  well- 
to-do,  and  twenty  francs  to  the 
wealthy. 

Every  January,  Madame  de  Th&bes 
published  an  almanac  in  which  she  set 
out  to  foretell  the  most  striking  events 
of  the  coming  year.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  fact  that  among  her  predictions 
were  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
illness  and  postponed  coronation  of 
Edward  VII,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
"Titanic". 

I  myself  possess  her  almanac  of 
1914;  and  in  it  she  prophesies  the 
murder  of  a  royal  personage  about 
the  time  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was 
assassinated,  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  the  death  of  the  Pope.  As  may 
be  easily  imagined,  Madame  de  Th^ 
bes's  reputation  as  a  fortune-teller  was 
immensely  enhanced  by  her  1914 
prophecies,  and  she  was  constantly 
consulted  as  to  coming  events.  It  is 
on  record  that  she  foretold  the  end 
of  the  war  long  before  it  took  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  first 
she  declared  that  the  Germans  would 
never  enter  Paris,  and  that  the 
Kaiser  would  fiy  from  his  army  and 
his  country  and  become  an  exile.  She 
also  foretold  a  bad  end  for  the  Crown 
Prince. 

Madame  de  Th^bes's  own  only  son 
fell  on  the  field  of  honor,  and  she  died 
without  seeing  her  predictions  as  to 
the  Kaiser  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

VIII 

What  has  become  in  England  quite 
a  famous  book,   "Married  Love",  is 
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being  translated  into  French,  under 
the  title  of  "L' Amour  et  le  Mariage". 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  theories  and 
deductions  of  Dr.  Mary  Stopes,  which 
have  aroused  much  surprise  and  dis- 
cussion in  her  native  country,  are 
already  so  fully  accepted  among 
French  people  that  it  will  be  curious 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  reception  the 
book  receives  in  France.  Innumerable 
French  novels  have  been  written  on 
the  delicate  themes  which  she  treats 
with  a  most  un-British  candor.  I  can 
only  recall  to  those  familiar  with  the 
French  fiction  of  yesterday  the  quaint 
and  delightful  "Monsieur,  Madame  et 
B6b^";  also  certain  passages  in  Mar- 
cel Provost's  **Lettres  de  Femmes". 
A  more  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  same  subject  was  Bourget's 
"Physiologie  de  TAmour  Moderne". 
Yet  another  book  of  the  kind,  and  one 
which  provided  many  people  with  in- 
terest and  amusement,  was  called  "Du 
Mariage",  by  Leon  Blum,  published 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  writer  wrote 
as  a  bachelor,  and  either  really  gave, 
or  pretended  to  give,  accounts  of  mar- 
riages, happy  and  unhappy,  fortunate 
and  unfortunate,  normal  and  singular, 
known  to  him  personally!  From  the 
purely  literary  point  of  view  Stend- 
hal's famous  book  of  the  master  pas- 
sion of  humanity  still  holds  the  field, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
book  directly  inspired  Balzac's  work 
on  marriage. 

Two  war  books  which  will  be  sure 
to  interest  even  those  who  are  tired 
of  war  books  will  shortly  be  published 
in  Paris.  The  one  is  an  account  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  and  of  his  life 
with  his  gallant  little  army.  The 
other  is  a  personal  and  intimate  pic- 
ture of  the  sinister  King  of  Bulgaria. 
Tsar  Ferdinand,  as  he  likes  to  be 
called,  has  always  been  of  peculiar 


interest  to  the  French,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  grandson  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  also  that  till  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
Germany,  he  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  literary  and  artistic  world  of 
Paris. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  long  it 
will  be  before  the  very  great  effect 
produced  on  French  life,  and  especially 
on  French  provincial  life,  by  the  won- 
derful work  done  by  American  women 
and  EngUsh  women  in  war  canteens, 
becomes  reflected  in  French  literature. 
I  see  with  interest  that  a  book  is 
about  to  appear  with  the  title  "Notre 
Oncle  d'Am^rique,  Souvenirs  et  Im- 
pressions d'une  Parisienne  sur  lea 
Travaux  de  la  Croix-Rouge  Am6ri- 
caine".  Red  Cross  and  canteen  work 
were  of  course  quite  different;  still 
they  had  this  in  common — ^that  they 
introduced  the  average  Frenchman  to 
the  self-reliant,  S3nnpathetic  woman 
who,  with  no  thought  or  hope  of  re- 
ward, had  left  her  own  comfortable 
home,  surrendering  herself  and  even 
spending  her  substance  in  the  service 
of  France.  Sometimes  when  the 
worker  was  a  quite  young  woman,  the 
average  Frenchman  was  somewhat 
shocked,  and  he  would  ask  himself  and 
sometimes  other  people,  "Have  these 
young  girls  any  parents?"  Nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  allow  his 
own  daughter  to  run  such  risks  of 
fatigue,  disease,  and  discomfort,  even 
on  behalf  of  his  own  beloved  country. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
women  who  canteened  and  carried 
through  this  splendid  work,  builded 
better  than  they  knew;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come — may 
it  be  sooner  rather  than  later — ^when 
some  French  writer  of  genius  will 
arise  to  immortalize  the  work  done  for 
France  by  these  cantini&res. 
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BY  JAMES  GIBBONS  HUNEKER 


iiTyiLL,  what's  the  New  Hedonism 
-D  mean?"  Bill  didn't  answer  at 
once.  The  two  old  rounders  had 
turned  into  the  Avenue  at  Twenty- 
seventh  Street;  yet  their  lips  were 
perfectly  dry.  (Do  you  remember 
that  snug  little  place  east  of  Fifth? 
It's  gone  now,  with  other  good  things 
of  life.)  In  one  important  feature 
the  friends  were  alike:  both  wore 
spats.  It  was  a  spring  midday.  The 
vast  concourse  of  croaking  devil- 
wagons  had  not  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  Avenue.  It  was  too  early.  The 
big  policeman  at  Thirty-fourth  Street 
seemed  bored.  Time  hung  heavily  on 
his  mitted  hands.  Suddenly  Bill  re- 
membered that  Panky  had  asked  him 
a  question*  What  was  it?  He  had 
been  trying  to  form  a  sentence  in  the 
Daioy  Ashford  style,  but  could  get 
no  further  than:  Render  unto  Csesar's 
wife  the  things  that  are  suspicious. 
That  sounded  pretty  good  to  him,  and 
it  was  with  a  certain  irritation  that 
he  mumbled:  "The  New  Hedonism? 
Search  me*\ 

"I  thought  so",  retorted  his  com- 
panion with  a  touch  of  triumphant 
malice  in  his  tone,  "after  all  these 
years  associating  with  me — ^that  is  to 
say,  with  intellectual  and  esthetic 
company — ^you  can't  answer  such  a 
simple  question.  And  your  slang, 
Umjoura  slang!  Say,  William,  what 
is  the  use  of  you  encumbering  the 
globe?"  To  this  query  no  reply  was 
vouchsafed.  Bill  was  a  tall,  dry,  mili- 
tary looking  man  of  sixty  or  there- 
abouts. Little  Panky  was  as  obese  as 
a  suet  balL    Some  stranded  newspaper 


man  down  at  Mold's  old  drink  empo- 
rium on  University  Place  had  chris- 
tened the  pair  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza;  but  as  life  is  real,  and 
not  fiction,  their  names  soon  degener- 
ated into  Bill  and  Panky.  Oh,  yes, 
we  must  not  forget  that  both  boasted 
noses  of  a  delicate  pink.  (Uric  acid, 
declared  Panky;  rum,  admitted  Bill.) 
They  were  not  similarly  attired,  al- 
though you  could  see  their  cravats  and 
waistcoats  a  block  away.  No  monocles 
or  any  such  begad  nonsense.  Only 
walking-sticks,  and  in  Panky's  case, 
eye-glasses.  They  were  rounders,  not 
bounders. 

"The  New  Hedonism",  began  Panky, 
but  he  was  interrupted — "Let's  go  to 
Brentano's.  He  has  the  real  article". 
They  retraced  their  lazy  footsteps. 
Entering  that  arena  where  the  battle 
of  the  books  never  ceases,  they  en- 
gaged a  young  woman  in  conversation. 
"The  New  Hedonism?"  she  inquired. 
"Of  course,  you  mean  'The  Moon  and 
Sixpence' — that's  about  art,  yes,  no, 
yes?"  She  was  quite  earnest.  Panky 
gave  her  an  icy  stare.  "I  think  we 
mean  Walter  Pater."  Armed  with 
"Marius" — ^which,  in  the  remotest 
psychoanalysis  is  the  history  of  a  fas- 
tidious soul  that  yearns  for  oysters 
out  of  season — ^they  returned  to  the 
Avenue.  Bill  was  surly.  He  mut- 
tered, "Is  this  a  new  game,  or  what?" 
Panky  could  have  strangled  him.  "I'm 
tired  of  you,  Bill;  worse,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you.  We  are  wasting  our  day,  as 
if  eternity  were  a  bank  account  to 
draw  upon,  instead  of  the  few  paltry 
years  left  to  us.    Our  interval  is  brief. 
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I  mean  to  follow  Pater's  advice  and 
live  every  minute  from  this  time  on, 
I  mean  to  bum,  yes,  burn  with  a  gem- 
like flame,  with  all  the  intensity  of 
my  temperament,  and  vividly  to  live 
in  the  arts  sesthetic.  What's  more, 
old  heavy-head  Bill,  I  intend  that  you, 
too,  shall  bum,  so  be  prepared  to  give 
your  attention  to  the  Seven  Arts  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Do  you 
hear — ^bum!" 

"I  do  bum",  answered  Bill.  "Let's 
get  another  drink". 

"A  modem  audience,  but  not  a 
modem  program",  whispered  Panky 
to  Bill  after  they  were  seated.  Car- 
negie Hall  was  crowded.  Several 
hundred  persons  sat  on  the  stage  hold- 
ing musical  instruments.  The  con- 
ductor's stand  was  empty.  The  two 
old  rounders  stared  at  the  well-filled 
boxes,  and  they  discernd  a  mob  aloft 
in  the  galleries.  Ushers  dressed  like 
dancing-masters  led  latecomers  to 
their  places,  and  the  air  was  noisy 
with  the  rustle  of  programs,  women's 
shrill  cackling,  and  the  sharp  ejacu- 
lations of  children.  Now,  what's  go- 
ing to  happen?  thought  Bill.  He  was 
secretly  ashamed  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions of  Panky,  after  the  little  lecture 
on  the  New  Hedonism.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Panky  to  put  on  airs 
regarding  the  vibrations  of  esthetic 
pleasures,  but  Bill  preferred  old-fash- 
ioned methods.  Now,  give  him  a 
sanded  floor,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the 
rigors  of  the  wet  game — hush!  He 
was  prodded  by  his  mentor  and  he 
saw  a  beardless  man  in  front  of  the 
musicians,  who  was  bowing  to  the 
audience.  "That's  him,  that's  him, 
that's  Beat-hoven,  Bill.  Now  watch !" 
There  was  a  wide  unusual  silence,  and 
then  the  band,  after  being  signaled 
with  a  wand  by  the  leader,  blurted  out 
four  smashing  chords.  Bill  snorted 
like  a  war  horse  in  battle :  "That's  the 


real  noise,  ain't  it?"  he  said  so  loudly 
that  a  lady  wearing  ear-muffs  and  sit- 
ting ahead  of  them,  sternly  regarded 
Panky.  The  music  swung  on  to  a 
finish.  It  was  built  on  two  tunes — 
one  short,  lively,  even  "sassy",  as  Bill 
observed ;  the  other  would  have  melted 
the  heart  of  a  politician.  After  mix- 
ing matters  so  that  no  tunes  could  be 
picked  out  the  music  stopped,  appar- 
ently short  of  breath.  Panky  clapped 
so  hard  that  he  slipped  out  of  his 
pearl-colored  spats. 

"  'Pon  me  honor  that's  fine!  That's 
composed  by  the  young  fellow  swing- 
ing the  stick,  or  should  I  say,  bran- 
dishing the  baton.  D'ye  hear,  Bill! 
He's  Beat-hoven.''  Old  ear-mufifs  gave 
them  a  sour  glance  and  wiggled.  Bill 
protested.  "Where's  the  program, 
Pank,  I  think  you're  off  your  feed  this 
trip.  Hey !  What,  my  New  Hedonist ! 
Read!  That's  not  Beat-hoven  con- 
ducting. That's  Walter  Damrosch. 
And  it's  the — the — ^hold  on  there — ^the 
fifth  sjrmphony  in  C  minor — ^worse 
than  Esperanto,  this  musical  gibber- 
ish. I'm  oflf  to  the  street.  No  more 
New  Hedonism  for  me  in  this  shape. 
Downcast,  Panky  followed  him,  to  the 
rage  of  a  disturbed  row  of  music- 
lovers.  "How  could  I  have  made  such 
a  slip",  he  grunted.  "Of  course,  it's 
a  sjnnphony  by  Damrosch.  Beat-hoven 
is  a  back  number.  Holla  there.  Bill, 
me  for  the  moderns.  Where  to,  now?" 
"Let's  get  another  drink",  growled 
Bill,  leading  the  way.  "I'd  rather  be 
wrong  than  vice-president." 

They  moved  down  the  Avenue  with 
reticent  majesty,  their  pink  noses 
glowing;  but  in  the  eyes  of  Bill  there 
was  an  expression  of  victory.  What's 
the  New  Hedonism  compared  with  a 
new  epigram?  he  asked  himself. 

"And  now,  William,  compose  your- 
self, for  we  are  about  to  study  the 
Seven  Arts.     Pater  wrote — "     "D'ye 
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mean  pictures  and  such?''  interposed 
his  friend.  "Yes,  creations  in  color, 
marble,  and  ink."  "What's  ink  got 
to  do  with  art?"  "Lots.  Wilhelm,  I 
shan't  make  sport  of  you  any  longer. 
Ink  is  used  in  printing  etchings — no, 
no,  Bill,  please  no  blasphemy  I  Don't 
curse  on  the  Avenue.  We  are  out  for 
an  intense,  esthetic  day,  and  by 
Apollo,  let  us  put  aside  coarse  forms 
of  quotidian  life."  Panky  paused. 
"Quotidian  is  good,  very  good",  he 
ruminated  and  mentally  smacked  his 
lips.  "Ha,  ha!"  roared  the  other,  "I 
knew  that  last  one  would  fix  you."  Not 
a  word  was  exchanged  till  they  faced 
a  picture  shop.  Suddenly  Panky  fell 
back  and  hoarsely  exclaimed:  "No, 
not  in  there.  Bill,  that's  where  they 
sell  American  art.  We  are  after  the 
Venetians,  no  American  old  masters 
for  us."  They  proceeded  in  their 
quest.  Then,  ascending  in  an  elevator, 
they  entered  a  gallery.  With  esthetic 
glee  Panky  rubbed  his  hands.  He 
nudged  his  thin,  yet  phlegmatic,  com- 
panion. 

**Voyons!  mon  cher  Guillaume." 
(Bedad!  he's  off  on  his  French  mare, 
thought  Bill.)  "Look!  none  but  Ve- 
netian masters.  What  joy!  Observe 
Giorgione's  'Lady  Playing  Shinny  in 
the  Bath'.  What  tones!  Hey,  what! 
Gashouse  George,  this  painter  was 
familiarly  nicknamed  by  his  contem- 
poraries because  he  ran  the  water- 
works at  Castelf  ranco,  near,  as  I  well 
recall,  Venice.  I've  been  there — '* 
"But  ye  didn't  drink  any  of  the  water 
there,  I'll  swear",  intercalated  Bill, 
rather  coarsely.  Pank  pretended  deaf- 
ness. "And  that  Tiziano",  he  con- 
tinued, "what  nobility  of  gesture  as 
may  be  noted  in  the  forthright  out- 
stretched arm.  But  a  modem  costume 
for  an  old  Venetian !"  Bill  sniggered. 
"That's  a  portrait  of  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  Hylanski  addressing  the  Sa- 


chems at  the  Wigwam  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  East."  "Dear,  dear,  so  is  it. 
My  poor  eyes  are  growing  weaker,  I'll 
have  to  give  my  optician  fits."  He 
stuttered  in  his  embarrassment.  But 
Bill  was  relentless.  "And  your  friend 
Gashouse  George  signs  his  name 
H-o-m-e-r;  Winslow  Homer,  in  full. 
What  d'ye  know  about  that,  Pank?" 
"For  gracious  sake.  Bill,  let's  skip.  A 
man  can't  see  a  Venetian  nowadays 
that  some  American  hasn't  stenciled 
his  name  on  the  canvas.  He  was  com- 
pletely flustered  when  they  reached 
the  pave.  "As  you  say",  gravely  re- 
marked BiU,  "let's  have  another." 

"It's  a  great  day  for  the  New  He- 
donism", declared  Panky  as  they  sat 
in  their  stalls.  They  had  changed 
their  cravats  and  felt  as  if  in  evening 
attire.  The  Ibsen  soubrette  was  do- 
ing her  turn.  "That's  one  on  me, 
Panky.  What  the  deuce  is  an  Ibsen 
soubrette?"  "Easy",  answered  Panky. 
"An  Ibsen  soubrette  is  a  girl  who  asks 
queer  questions  of  her  illegitimate 
stepmother.  Don't  you  remember 
tlhosts'?"  "I  always  fell  asleep  when 
the  overture  began",  sneered  Bill. 
"Naughty!  but  Bill,  this  girl  is  very 
clever.  Listen!"  Bill  was  restless. 
The  girl  looked  across  the  footlights 
directly  at  him,  and  every  time  she 
lifted  a  foot  she  pointed  her  toes  in 
his  direction.  It  upset  him,  consid- 
erably. She  sang  a  song  about  "Shaw 
and  Ibsen  down  in  Lisbon",  which 
made  a  big  hit.  The  playbill  attrib- 
uted the  music  to  Richard  Wanamaker 
Strauss.  "What's  the  name  of  the 
piece?"  demanded  Bill.  "Really, 
William",  responded  Panky,  "I've  left 
my  glasses  at  home."  "And  your  eyes 
at  the  Venetian  picture  show,  eh, 
what?  Never  n;iind.  Here  it  is.  I 
can  read  it.  'The  Hyper-Woman'  by 
by— by— what's  this,  Neetshy?"  "Bill, 
Bill,  you're  absurd.     You   mean   by 
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Nietzsche,  don't  you?"  "Keep  your 
shirt  on,  old  friend.  Nietzsche  or 
Neetshy,  what's  the  odds!  And  what 
the  divil  do  they  mean  by  having  an 
Ibsen  soubrette  in  a  Neetshy  play?" 
Panky  gazed  pityingly  at  his  friend. 
"It's  the  New  Hedonism,"  he  averred. 
"To  live  one's  life  to  the  fullest—" 
"That  ought  to  suit  you,  old  sport, 
with  the  accent  on  the  /uZZ",  broke  in 
BilL  "If  that's  what  the  theatre  is 
coming  to,  then  give  me  good  old  Har- 
rigan  and  Hart's."  "Well,  why  not?" 
exclaimed  Panky  in  his  brightest 
manner.  "Why  not  Ben  Greet,  the 
landscape  gardener  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian drama?"  "The  only  use  I  have 
for  a  garden",  returned  Bill,  "is  to 
grow  mint  in  it.  Let's  get  out.  I'm 
athirst."    Forth  they  fared. 

"Wohin?"  queried  Papky,  wiping 
from  his  tawny  mustaches  the  amber 
foam — ^he  had  read  Ouida.  And  he 
even  changed  his  language  to  suit  the 
nationality  of  his  drink.  "Home", 
curtly  answered  Bill.  "Not  so,  my 
lazy  cavalier.  Here  it  is  eleven  o'clock, 
after  a  hard  esthetic  day's  work. 
What  have  we  accomplished?  Why, 
you  haven't  even  answered  my  first 
question — What  is  the  New  Hedon- 
ism? We  have  sought  for  it  in  books 
and  music  and  pictures,  in  the  drama" 
—Bill  sniffed— "but  thus  far  our 
snark  has  proved  naught  but  a  boo- 
jam.  Yet,  it's  the  snark  we  are  after, 
the  fine  esthetic  thrill,  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  achieved  the  apex 
of  ecstasy.  Ah,  Marius,  my  old 
friend — "  Bill  protested.  "My  name 
is  not  Marius — "  "You  are  the  true 
epicurean  that  Pater  drew.  Come — 
it's  off  to  the  most  modem  note  in  our 
complex  culture — ^the  cabaret."  Bill 
yawned,  but  acquiesced.  He  confessed 
that  he  was  semi-delirious  with  long- 
ing for  liquids. 
They  went  across  town  and  descend- 


ing a  short  flight  of  steps  entered  a 
large  cabaret  with  a  low  ceiling.   The 
crashing  music  of  a  bad  band,  the 
blue-white  haze  of  worse  tobacco,  the 
clatter  of  dishes  and  the  infernal  chat- 
ter from  crowded  tables,  disconcerted 
the  two  old  rounders.    They  were  not 
of  this  generation  and  for  them  music 
with  meals  was  a  desecration  of  the 
tonal  art  as  well  as  the  art  of  the 
cuisine.    They  were  piloted  by  a  con- 
descending magnate  to  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,   where  rushing 
waiters    and    sudden    little   draughts 
found  them.    They  tried  a  rabbit.  Oh ! 
They  essayed  an  oyster  stew.     Oh! 
Then  they  attempted  terrapin.    Wow ! 
The  worst  ever.    Shouting  across  the 
narrow  table  they  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish the  syllables  that  emerged 
from   their    parched    gullets.      Alas! 
Always  parched.     The  band,  after  a 
variety    of    exotic    caperings,    began 
with  vertiginous  languor  the  "Weary 
Meadow"    valse.      Everyone    started 
howling  the  banal  measures  and  Bill 
almost  became  excited.     "Say,  what 
are     they     singing?       'The     Grand 
Duchess'?"      Panky    again    bestowed 
upon  his  antique  friend  a   freezing 
smile.    Bill  saw  and  resented  it.  "Per- 
haps it's  by  your  Beat-hoven",  he  iron- 
ically hinted.     "It's  the  latest  cam- 
paign song  of  the  suffragettes",  ex- 
plained Panky  as  he  forced  himself 
to  swallow  a  glass  of  Dieppe-New- 
haven  (Connecticut)  burgundy.     Bill 
arose.     "If  I  don't  get  some  air  I'll 
explode."    They  pushed  through  aisles 
of  artists  and  pretty  ladies, — all  in 
search    of    atmosphere,    Panky    sug- 
gested.    "Monkeys  and  parrots!"  he 
added,   unconsciously  quoting  Henry 
James. 

The  two  old  cronies  linked  arms  and 
slowly  moved  over  Twenty-seventh 
Street  to  the  Avenue,  where  after  a 
brief  halt  they  resumed  their  tedious 
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marclL  "The  fact  is,  Pank,  my  lad", 
said  Bill  in  a  voice  of  mollified  velvet 
as  they  stood  up  before  a  mirror  and 
a  man  in  white — "the  fact  is  that  it's 
a  great  thing  in  this  confusing  world 
not  to  get  off  your  beat.  I  don't  care 
a  hang  whether  a  symphony  is  by 
Homer  Martin  or  a  picture  by  Beat- 
hoven.  You  don't,  either — come  now, 
own  op  I  As  for  your  Neetshy  drama 
with  Ibsen  soubrettes  and  your  caba- 
rets, where  the  noise  bums  your  ears, 
the  liquor  your  tongue,  and  the  bill 
your  purse,  why,  Pank,  you  can  keep 
them.  I  want  no  more  of  them.  We 
are  getting  along  in  years,  and  it's  a 
rotten  idea  to  change  your  politics  late 
in  Ufe.  I  like  the  'Black  Crook'.  I 
like  a  story  with  a  drink  in  it.  I  like 
Bierstadfs  pictures — "  "Naturally 
the  name  is  evocative,"  Panky  per- 
mitted himself  to  suggest.  "I  hate 
skyscraper  music",  pursued  Bill,  "and 
I  like  a  man  to  stand  when  he  takes 


a  drink.  Face  the  enemy — see! 
You've  tried  hard  to  educate  your  old 
pal  today,  Panky,  but  it's  no  go. 
You've  only  made  me  as  thirsty  as  a 
prohibitionist.  Let's  get  back  to  our 
cage.  Let  the  boys  and  girls  play 
their  new-fangled  games.  What  was 
that  question  you  put  up  to  me  this 
morning?" 

"What  is  the  New  Hedonism?" 
gasped  Panky,  now  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. "But  there's  no  use  trying 
to  make  a  man  of  culture  out  of  you, 
Bill." 

"Right  you  are,  Panky.  And  I'll 
answer  that  question  ere  we  turn  in 
for  the  night.  Here's  to  your  New 
Hedonism!  It's  the  same  old  stuff." 
They  bowed  pleasantly,  one  to  the 
other,  raised  glasses  and  participated 
in  the  consecrated  gargle.  "Let's  have 
another",  cried  Bill  the  epicurean. 

Moral:  It's  an  ill  wind  that  reads 
the  weather  reports. 
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I  am  an  artlat  by  my  birth — 
By  the  lame  warrant  that  I  am  a  woman ; 
Nay,  in  the  added  rarer  gift,  I  aee 
Supreme  vocation. 


GEORGE  ELIOT  holds  an  imper- 
ishable place  in  the  realm  of  cre- 
ative romance.  Her  five  great  novels, 
"Adam  Bede",  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss",  "Romola",  "Middlemarch", 
and  "Daniel  Deronda"  stand  out  in  the 
literature  of  fiction  as  do  the  works 
of  the  world-poets,  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare.  Not  infrequently  has 
wonder  been  expressed  that  a  woman 
bom  into  provincial  life  of  humble 
degree;  whose  early  surroundings  and 


associations  were  not  unlike  those 
mirrored  in  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"; 
who  was  in  her  thirty-third  year  be- 
fore she  had  made  acquaintance,  to 
any  extent,  with  London  life;  who  was 
never  affiliated  with  the  social  world — 
should  yet  have  enriched  literature 
with  so  remarkable  an  order  of  fiction, 
whose  varied  and  complex  characters 
represent  so  wide  a  range  of  human 
experience.  Who  can  surprise  the 
secret  of  such  achievement?  A  criti- 
cal study  of  her  work  no  more  offers 
the  solution,  than  the  scraping  of  a 
picture  of  Titian's,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  afforded  him  the  secret  of 
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the  firreat  master's  coloring.  The 
achievements  of  genius  defy  analysis. 
Heredity,  environment,  influences, 
may  all  be  subjected  to  the  microscope 
of  critical  scrutiny  and  leave  the  stu- 
dent none  the  wiser.  The  creator  of 
prose  romance  has  two  orders  of  mate- 
rial from  which  to  draw, — one  of  ob- 
servation and  objective  experiences; 
the  other — ^f ar  richer  and  more  vital — 
of  imagination  and  intuition.  The 
latter  is  infinite  and  its  only  limitation 
is  in  the  writer's  ability  to  draw  from 
it. 

The  story  of  George  Eliot's  initia- 
tion into  fiction  is  hardly  less  fasci- 
nating than  the  fiction  itself.  There 
has  been  an  impression  that  she  be- 
came a  novelist  of  distinction  by  sheer 
force  of  will;  by  the  decision  to  enter 
on  it;  and  that  the  emptiness  of  the 
pocket  was  a  factor  by  no  means  negli- 
gible and  perhaps  even  outweighing 
that  of  the  fulness  of  the  mind.  To 
entertain  this  belief  is  to  mistake  the 
entire  purpose  of  literature.  The  gift 
must  be  prior  to  the  will,  even  though 
it  is  the  power  of  the  will  that  enables 
the  gift  to  be  of  value.  The  fiction  of 
George  Eliot  had  its  origin  in  dim 
visions  that  long  prefigured  themselves 
to  her,  until  she  might  have  exclaimed: 

.  .  .  What  fairer  seal 
ShaU  I  require  to  my  authentic  mission 
Than  this  fierce  energy? — ^this  instinct  striving 
Because  its  nature  is  to  strive? 

This  craving  made  itself  insistently 
felt,  and  the  first  outer  stimulus  and 
assurance  came  to  the  novelist  from 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  discerned  in  her 
the  novelist's  power  and  confirmed  her 
to  herself.  Their  friendship  began  in 
about  1852,  and  from  that  time  until 
1856  her  creative  power  was  crystal- 
lizing, however  unconsciously  to  her- 
self. "September  of  1856  made  a  new 
era  in  my  life",  she  wrote  in  her  jour- 
nal, "for  it  was  then  I  began  to  write 


fiction."  She  was  then  in  her  thirty- 
sixth  year.  "It  had  always  been  a 
vague  dream  of  mine  that  sometime 
or  other  I  might  write  a  novel,"  she 
had  added.  This  vague  dream  dated 
back  into  her  early  girlhood;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  a  certain  negative  ele- 
ment in  her  character, — ^a  lack  of  the 
joyous  spirit  which  is  compact  of  cre- 
ative energy,  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  depression, — ^her  creative  gift  might 
have  manifested  itself  long  before. 
Despondency  is  a  fearful  obstacle  with 
which  to  be  weighted.  All  this  innate 
attraction  to  the  literature  of  creative 
romance  had  thus  long  stirred  within 
her,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  encourage- 
ment had  exercised  its  influence  even 
before  the  suggestions  and  urging  of 
Mr.  Lewes  had  wrought  their  spelL 
But  with  her,  as  with  all  great  artists, 
the  secret  lay  deeper  than  the  effect 
of  any  defined  personal  influence.  In 
her  later  days  she  said  to  Mr.  Cross 
that  in  all  her  best  work  there  was  a 
"not  herself"  which  took  possesion  of 
her,  and  that  she  felt  her  own  per- 
sonality to  be  merely  the  instrument 
through  which  this  spirit,  as  it  were, 
was  acting. 

The  outer  life  of  George  Eliot  was 
uneventful,  but  the  richness  and  wide 
inclusiveness  of  her  intellectual  life, 
with  its  lofty  scholarship,  its  unlimited 
reading,  its  social  contact  with  her 
fellow  craftsmen,  its  depth  of  personal 
friendships,  would  offer  the  most  in- 
teresting and  vital  material  for  many 
volumes.  She  was  singularly  sympa- 
thetic, and  she  entered  easily  into 
social  interchange  d  deux;  but  it  was 
in  the  tSte-^tete,  and  with  not  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time,  that  her 
choicest  conversational  powers  re- 
vealed themselves.  There  are  tradi- 
tions that  on  her  Sunday  afternoon 
receptions  Mr.  Lewes — ^who  circulated 
about,  witty,  brilliant,  charming  every 
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one. — ^would  conduct  guests,  one  by 
one,  in  turn,  to  Mrs.  Lewes,  as  she  sat 
in  an  armchair  near  the  glowing 
grate;  and  to  each  one,  in  turn,  she 
gave  of  her  best,  speaking  in  a  low, 
but  rich  and  musical  voice.  She  had 
no  easy  play  of  conversational  persi- 
flage, nor  social  initiative  with  groups 
of  people;  her  mind  (richly  stored  as 
it  was,  and  marvelous^  trained  by  her 
extensive  scholarship  and  exquisite 
culture)  was  a  trifle  ponderous  per- 
haps ;  she  was  very  serious  by  nature, 
and  it  may  have  been  the  very  light- 
ning play  of  the  temperament  of  Mr. 
Lewes  that  especially  attracted  her. 
Mercurial  as  he  was,  he  yet  united  a 
steadfastness,  and  a  persistence  of 
intellectual  energy  that  gave  him 
prestige. 

Marian  Evans  (christened  Mary 
Ann,  but  afterward  herself  uniting 
the  two  names  in  one)  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Christiana 
(Pearson)  Evans,  and  was  bom  in 
Warwickshire  on  November  22,  1819. 
Her  father  was  a  land  agent,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  character  may  be  read 
in  his  gifted  daughter's  portrayals  of 
Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  her  father 
(in  May  of  1849)  her  life  had  been 
in  the  country,  with  few  external  ad- 
vantages ;  yet  from  schools  and  itiner- 
ant tutors  she  had  been  able  to  make 
far  greater  advances  in  scholarship 
than  many  a  college-bred  girl.  She 
had  become  familiar  with  French, 
Italian,  and  German;  she  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  amateur  pianist;  she 
had  read  the  best  literature,  not  only 
of  the  English,  but  of  the  French  and 
German;  she  had  herself  entered  on 
a  translation  of  Strauss.  And  this  im- 
passioned pursuit  of  high  scholarship 
and  literature  was  constantly  accom- 
panied by  her  own  writing,  much  of 
which  was  unpublished,  but, — 


.  .  .  the  instinct  strlying 
Because  its  nature  is  to  strive, — 

constantly  manifested  itself.  Her 
father's  death  released  her  from  do- 
mestic duties  and  ties  and  it  was  then, 
in  her  thirtieth  year,  that  she  really 
entered  on  her  individual  life.  Miss 
Evans  joined  her  friends,  the  Brays, 
in  a  visit  to  the  continent;  and  the 
midsummer  of  this  year  found  her  in 
Geneva  after  glimpses  of  Paris, 
Avignon,  Nice,  Milan,  Genoa,  the 
Italian  Lakes,  and  Chamonix.  She  re- 
mained in  Geneva  until  the  early 
spring  of  1850,  completing  there  her 
translation  of  Strauss,  and  plunging 
deep  into  study  and  lectures,  but  ap- 
parently having  but  a  circumscribed 
social  life.  The  autumn  of  1851 
opened  for  her  in  London  where  she 
had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Chapman  as 
assistant  editor  of  the  (then)  new 
"Westminster  Review".  Someone  has 
observed  that  the  Divine  Power  that 
arranges  a  man's  work  for  him  in  the 
future,  in  the  meantime  prepares  him 
for  the  work.  The  life  of  Miss  Evans, 
secluded  though  it  had  been,  was  yet 
that  of  profound  study,  of  leisure  for 
thought,  and  she  came  well  equipped 
to  the  larger  outlook  that  now  beck- 
oned to  her. 

She  was  a  woman  of  profoundly 
religious  nature;  and  while  she  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  Positivists, 
and  to  some  extent  became  a  follower 
of  Comte,  there  was  nothing  in  this 
that  might  necessarily  alarm  anyone. 
She  regarded  Positivism  as  "one- 
sided"; she  did  not  fully  accept  its 
doctrines;  but  she  appreciated  Comte 
as  "a  great  thinker"  and  recorded 
herself  as  having  been  deeply  moved 
by  his  "Discours  Pr61iminaire".  Dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  her  life,  after 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Cross,  he  read 
aloud  to  her  this  work  of  Comte's 
which  had  always  remained  one  of  her 
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special  favorites  in  literature.  Of  her 
attitude  toward  Comte  Mr.  Cross 
says: 

For  all  Cointe*s  writing  she  bad  a  feeling 
of  high  admiration,  intense  interest,  and  very 
deep  sjnipathy.  I  do  not  think  I  e^er  heard 
her  speak  of  any  writer  with  a  more  grateful 
sense  of  obligation  for  enlightenment.  Her 
great  debt  to  him  was  always  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged. But  the  appreciation  was  thor- 
oughly selectiTC.  Parts  of  his  teaching  were 
accepted  and  other  parts  rejected. 

Mr.  Cross  adds  that  while  she  was 
a  subscriber  to  the  Comtist  Fund, 
she  was  not  directly  associated  with 
the  membership  of  the  Positivist  sect. 
She  gave  to  it  a  limited  adherence. 
Contrary  to  some  measure  of  general 
impression,  she  was  a  great  student 
and  a  constant  and  devoted  reader  of 
the  Bible.  She  acquired  the  Hebrew 
language  and  lingered  always  over  the 
Hebrew  scriptures.  All  her  life  she 
particularly  loved  the  Bible  and  Mil- 
ton. She  loved  Dante  and  read  the 
"Divina  Commedia"  with  more  or  less 
constancy,  as  she  did  Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth  she  valued  highly.  "The 
Prelude'',  especially,  was  included 
among  the  constant  literary  compan- 
ionships of  her  life.  Tennyson  she 
held  as  having  "a  high  place  among 
immortals".  Hallam  Tennyson,  in  his 
magnificent  biography  of  his  father, 
records  that  Lord  Tennyson  had  "the 
highest  admiration"  for  George  Eliot's 
insight  into  character,  but  "did  not 
think  her  quite  so  true  to  nature  as 
Shakespeare  and  Miss  Austen".  The 
present  Lord  Tennyson  adds  in  a  note 
that  his  father  thought  the  character 
of  Adam  Bede  "too  much  idealized". 
Lady  Tennyson  noted  in  her  diary 
(under  date  of  July  22,  1871)  that 
"Alfred"  and  Hallam,  going  to  the 
station  to  meet  the  Gladstones  and 
finding  they  could  not  arrive  till  a 
later  train,  went  to  call  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewes;  and  Lady  Tennyson  adds: 
"She  is  delightful  in  a  tSte-drUte,  and 


speaks  in  a  soft  soprano  voice,  which 
almost  sounds  like  a  fine  falsetto,  with 
her  strong  masculine  face." 

In  the  outer  life  of  Marian  Evans, 
known  to  the  world  as  George  Eliot, 
the  most  important  event  was  her 
union  with  George  Henry  Lewes, 
which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1854 
— a  union  of  intense  mutual  happiness 
only  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lewes  in  the  November  of  1878.  The 
story  of  this  is  so  familiar  to  all  that 
it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Mr. 
Lewes  had  been  the  victim,  so  to  speak, 
of  his  own  forbearance  and  goodness 
of  heart  in  having  condoned  a  second 
offense  of  his  wife;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, according  to  the  English  law  of 
the  time,  he  could  not  obtain  a  legal 
divorce  when,  for  the  third  time,  she 
left  him,  as  a  finality.  Two  years  later 
he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Evans  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  had  asked  her 
permission  to  bring  this  brilliant  lit" 
tirateur  to  call  upon  her.  From  their 
first  meeting  the  mutual  attraction 
made  itself  felt,  and  in  later  years  Mr. 
Lewes  wrote  of  his  immeasurable  debt 
to  Herbert  Spencer  "who  first  intro- 
duced me  to  Marian,  and  to  know  her 
was  to  love  her".  Perhaps  the  most 
just  characterization  of  this  union  is 
that  made  by  the  late  Reverend  Doctor 
Charles  Gordon  Ames  of  Boston  (the 
friend  and  successor  of  James  Free- 
man Clarke),  that  it  was  "illegal,  but 
not  immoral".  George  Eliot  herself 
wrote  to  a  friend : 

If  there  Is  any  one  action  or  relation  of  my 
life  which  is  and  always  has  been  profoundly 
serious,  it  Is  my  relation  to  Mr.  Lewes.  .  .  . 
Light  and  easily  broken  ties  are  what  I  neither 
desire  theoretically,  nor  could  live  for  practi- 
cally. Women  who  are  satisfied  with  such  ties 
do  not  act  as  I  ha^e  done.  That  any  an- 
worldly,  unsuperstitious  person  who  is  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  realities  of  life 
can  pronounce  my  relation  to  Mr.  Lewes  im- 
moral, I  can  only  understand  by  remembering 
how  subtle  and  complex  are  the  influences  that 
mold  opinion.  .  .  .  We  are  leading  no  life  of 
self-indulgence,    except   that,    being   happy   in 
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•sd  trrrrthfng  tmrnr.     We  are 
teri  to  proTlde  for  others  better  than 
for  oorteliea.  and  to  falflll  ererj 
tkat  lies  spoil  UM, 


No  motlier  could  be  more  devoted 
tbmn  was  she  to  tiie  yoonir  sons  of 
Mr.  Lewes.  They  were  lar^rely  edu- 
cated and  established  in  life  by  the 
proceeds  of  her  novels;  she  made  for 
them  a  home  of  comfort  and  affection. 
A  desolate  and  forsaken  household 
was,  by  her  presence,  transformed  into 
a  home  of  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
Hfe.  George  Henry  Lewes  and  Marian 
Evans  went  before  an  assemblage  of 
invited  friends  and  solemnly  cove- 
nanted with  each  other  to  live  as  hus- 
band and  wife.  Because  of  existing 
laws,  as  I  have  said,  the  union  could 
not  be  legalized,  and  it  lacked  the  con- 
secration of  the  church.  So  far  as 
motoal  love  and  fidelity  could  give 
consecration,  the  union  lacked  nothing. 
And  there  we  must  leave  it. 

A  graphic  picture  of  the  Sunday 
afternoons  held  by  Mrs.  Lewes  (as  she 
was  always  caUed)  at  their  home,  the 
Priory,  was  given  by  Kate  Field,  who 
first  met  them  in  Florence  in  the  vnn- 
ter  of  1860  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewes 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  and  Mrs. 
Lewes  was  making  her  studies  for 
''Romola".  Kate  Field  was  then  a 
young  girl  of  twenty,  studying  music 
in  Florence,  and  domiciled  with  Isa 
Blagden,  Mrs.  Browning's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  in  her  viUa  on  BeDos- 
guardo.  At  a  reception  given  by  Mrs. 
TroDope,  where  the  Brownings,  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor,  Pasquale  Villari 
(then  known  as  the  '^oung  Sicilian 
friend"  of  Robert  Browning),  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Harriet  Hosmer,  Dall' 
Ongaro  (the  Italian  poet),  Robert 
LjTtton  (later  Lord  Lytton  and  known 
to  literature  as  "Owen  Meredith"), 
and  Isa  Blagden  were  all  among  the 
guests.     Miss  Field  wrote  later  of 


Mrs.  Lewes  as  she  appeared  here: 

Thf^re  the  stands  (vnletlj  in  the  mooatl^eht  os 
the  terraee.  spMhing:  caraeatlj  to  Ad<>lph«B 
TmDope,  while  Levea  hoTers  near.  caUlaft  her 
attention  to  the  exqnisite  heantr  of  the  liirhti 
and  shades  made  bj  the  moon.  One  by  one 
the  cvests  are  presented  to  the  anthor  oi 
"Adam  Bede*".  who  recelrea  aD  with  shrinhinc 
diflldence.  More  and  more  I  wonder  tf  Mr. 
TroHope  wiO  remember  the  American  girl.  In 
the  comer:  there  I  sit.  rery  dejected,  when 
the  host  leads  Geors^  Eliot  to  see  a  Madonna 
abore  mj  head. — I  am  diacoTeied.  I  am  intro- 
duced, and  my  heart  beats  qnickly  as  she  taken 
me  by  the  hand,  and  scats  herself  beside  me. 
.  .  .  The  expression  of  her  fhce  Is  gentle;  her 
manner  sinienlarly  ttmid.  .  .  . 

Something  of  tiiat  magnetic  respon- 
siveness tiiat  characterirod  Miss  Field 
in  her  later  life  must  have  stirred  in 
her  tiien,  for  after  recounting  the  con- 
versation of  Mrs.  Lewes,  she  adds: 
'To  think  tiiat  George  Eliot  should  be 
telling  an  this  to  a  schoolgirl!**  A 
few  years  later  Miss  Field  was  in 
London  and  she  thus  describes  a  Sun- 
dav   afternoon    with    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Sunday  was  their  reception  day.  From  three 
tin  seren  the  ctererat  men  and  women  in  I^nn- 
don  felt  honored  in  bein^  receired  by  the  qniet 
woman  who  sat  by  the  fire  with  her  back  to 
the  window  and  talked  earnestly  in  almost  a 
whisper.  whUe  I>wfn  pcrraded  the  atmosphere, 
speaking  first  with  one  and  then  another.  .  .  . 
At  erery  •^prirate  riew".  at  every  fine  dassical 
concert.  Geonse  Eliot  was  sore  to  be  present, 
dressed  nnobtmsirely.  and  seeminicly  obttrioos 
of  ereryone  around  her.  She  lored  mosle  ar- 
dently and  was  herself  a  pianist  of  no  mean 
order.  Once  only  did  I  succeed  in  hiring  her 
away  from  the  Priory,  and  that  was  to  see  the 
telephone,  about  which  she  was  rery  curious. 
She  risited  the  ofllce  of  Alexander  Graham  BeU 
one  afternoon,  and  for  an  hour  tested  the  ca- 
pability of  the  telephone.  "It  is  rery  wonder- 
ful**, she  said:  **what  marrenous  inrentions 
you  Americans  hare!**  ...  I  hare  had  sereral 
letters  from  her — many  more  from  him.  His 
are  more  brilliant,  her  temperament  not  lending 
itself  to  the  epistolary  touch  and  go.  ...  A 
noble  intellect,  a  great  heart,  this  was  the  real 
George  Eliot. 

The  essential  life  of  George  Elliot  is 
to  be  found  in  her  great  novels.  Of 
the  quality  of  her  work  Dr.  EMward 
Dowden  said:  "Among  artists  who, 
with  Shakespeare,  united  breadth  of 
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sympathy  with  power  of  interpreting 
the  rarer  and  more  intense  experiences 
of  men,  George  Eliot  must  be  placed." 
With  this  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
the  power  to  interpret  the  more  sig- 
nificant experiences  of  human  life, 
was  united  her  literary  conscientious- 
ness that  never  allowed  her  to  put 
forth  what  was  less  than  her  best.  As 
Henry  James  notes,  the  real  life  of 
the  artist  is  in  the  sense  of  having 
done  one's  best.  *  George  Eliot  was 
never  led  astray  by  the  worship  of 
false  gods.  Her  fiction  was  initiated 
in  the  autumn  of  1856  by  the  writing 
of  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend 
Amos  Barton'',  the  first  of  the  clerical 
sketches.  Mr.  Lewes  sent  the  manu- 
script to  John  Blackwood  as  the  work 
of  a  friend  of  his.  Mr.  Blackwood  did 
not  express  himself  enthusiastically 
over  it,  although  he  accepted  the  story 
for  his  January  number,  and  intimated 
a  wish  to  have  the  refusal  of  any 
others  by  the  same  author.  For  this 
story  George  Eliot  received  a  check 
for  fifty  guineas.  When  the  entire 
series  had  been  completed  Mr.  Black- 
wood offered  her  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pounds  for  the  first  edition,  while 
"Adam  Bede"  brought  her  more  than 
twelve  hundred  pounds.  A  line  in  the 
author's  diary  for  October,  1867,  terse- 
ly states :  "Began  my  new  novel,  'Adam 
Bede'."  It  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1859. 

To  the  artist — and  the  more  artistic 
the  nature  the  more  entirely  is  this 
true — every  new  undertaking  is  a  new 
experiment.  The  very  consciousness 
of  having  achieved  one  success  some- 
times makes  it  seem  impossible  to  him 
that  he  shall  ever  achieve  another. 
George  Eliot  was  no  exception  to  this 
experience.  To  Major  Blackwood  she 
writes,  in  May  of  1869,  that  she  now 
feels  assured  that  "Adam  Bede"  was 
worth  writing,  but  that  it  seems  im- 


possible to  her  that  she  shall  ever 
write  anything  so  good  and  true  again. 
"I  have  arrived  at  faith  in  the  past, 
but  not  at  faith  in  the  future",  she 
adds.  It  was  not  until  the  assured 
success  of  "Adam  Bede"  that  the  iden- 
tity of  George  Eliot  was  revealed  to 
her  publisher.  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss"  was  completed  in  1860,  after 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewes  made  an 
extended  sojourn  on  the  continent,  and 
she  began  "Romola"  which  first  ap- 
peared seriaUy  in  "Comhill"  in  1862, 
and  for  which  the  magazine  paid  her 
seven  thousand  pounds — ^this  not  in- 
terfering with  her  further  gains  when 
it  appeared  in  book  form. 

The  novels  justified  that  dim  vision 
that  had  fallen  upon  her  in  early 
years.  With  George  Eliot,  also,  the 
Gleam, — 

MoTins  to  melody, — 

found  her;  and  she,  too,  could  have 
said  of  the  Gleam, — 

Who  found  me  at  sunrise 
Sleeping,  and  woke  me 
And  leam'd  me  Magic! 

As  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
England  produced  the  supreme  woman 
poet,  so  in  George  Eliot  she  produced 
the  woman  novelist  who,  while  she  is 
rivaled  in  some  special  features  of 
art,  yet  in  the  vividness  and  scope  of 
her  creations,  the  skill  of  grouping  on 
a  large  canvas,  the  power  of  philo- 
sophic scrutiny  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  life,  the  keen  and  relent- 
less psychological  analysis,  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  story  itself, — in 
these  George  Eliot  must  be  held  as  a 
supreme  artist  in  creative  romance. 
For  among  other  virtues  and  graces 
the  novel  must  be  interesting!  The 
reader  has  a  right  to  demand  that. 
Charlotte  Bronte  may  be  held  to  have 
surpassed  George  Eliot  in  a  climax  of 
thrilling  intensity.  In  following  the 
tragedy  of  Grandcourt's  death  by 
drowning  in  the  Mediterranean,  for 
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instance,  the  reader  is  perhaps  not 
wrought  up  to  such  an  intensity  of 
interest  as  he  is  when  breathlessly 
asking  the  cause  of  the  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
tween Jane  Eyre  and  Rochester.  It 
will  be  conceded  that  George  Eliot  has 
a  more  varied  play  of  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation than  Scott,  and  that,  in 
some  respects,  she  is  more  artistic 
than  Thackeray.  But  it  is  when  her 
novels  are  taken  in  their  completeness, 
that  one  realizes  the  extraordinary 
breadth  of  the  panorama  of  life  un- 
rolled by  the  magic  of  her  art.  In  the 
vividness  with  which  even  the  inci- 
dental figures  are  sketched  we  see  the 
masterhand.  "Chad's  Bess'',  darting 
across  the  scene  while  "Dinah"  is 
preaching ;  "Jocosa",  whom  Mrs.  Davi- 
low  requests  to  sit  at  the  window  as 
chaperon  while  Gwendolen  receives 
Herr  IGessmer — are  modeled  with  the 
same  perfection  of  care  bestowed  upon 
Rosamond  Vincy,  Mr.  Casaubon,  Doro- 
thea, or  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger.  What 
depth  of  insight  and  brilliancy  of 
thought  are  given  in  such  passages, 
for  instance,  as  that  where  poor  Gwen- 
dolen arouses  Herr  Klessmer's  artistic 
wrath  by  her  unconsciously  patroniz- 
ing expression  that  if  she  could  do 
"nothing  better"  she  would  be  an 
artist! 

**Do  nothing  better?  No,  my  dear  Miss  Har- 
letb,  neither  man  nor  woman  could  do  any- 
thing better,  if  yon  could  do  what  was  best  or 
good  of  its  kind.  I  am  not  decrying  the  life 
of  the  tme  artist.  I  say  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  but  choice  organizations — natures 
framed  to  love  perfection  and  labor  for  it. 
.  .  .  An  honorable  life?  Yes;  but  the  honor 
comes  from  the  inward  vocation  and  the  hard- 
won  achicTement ;  there  is  no  honor  in  donning 
the  life  as  a  llyery." 

What  scene  before  the  footlights 
was  ever  more  entrancingly  vivid  than 
that  of  the  interview  between  Daniel 
Deronda  and  his  mother,  the  Princess 
Halm-Eberstein?     "Not  quite  a  hu- 


man mother  but  a  Melusina",  with  her 
striking  personality ;  and  covered,  save 
her  face  and  part  of  her  arms,  ''with 
black  lace  hanging  from  the  summit 
of  her  whitening  hair  to  the  long  train 
stretching  from  her  tall  figure."  And 
her  words,  "Another  life?  Men  talk 
of  another  life  as  beyond  the  grave. 
I  have  long  since  entered  on  another 
life!" 

Can  we  forget  how  George  Eliot 
warns  us  of  that  "perilous  margin"  we 
are  on  "when  we  see  ourselves  led 
passively,  with  dull  consent,  into 
shabby  and  insipid  achievement"? 

What  a  very  duel  of  words  between 
Stephen  and  Maggie  when  they  dis- 
cuss the  moral  problem  involved  in 
their  life: 

**The  natural  law  surmounts  every  other," 
said  Stephen ;  '*we  can't  help  what  it  clashes 
with." 

"It  is  not  so,  Stephen,"  she  replies ;  ...  "if 
we  judged  that  way  there  would  be  a  warrant 
for  all  treachery  and  cruelty;  ...  if  the  past 
is  not  to  bind  us,  where  can  duty  lie?" 

"But  there  are  ties  that  can't  be  kept  by  mere 
resolution,"  he  rejoins ;  "what  is  outward  faith- 
fulness? Would  they  ha^e  thanked  us  for  any- 
thing so  hollow  as  constancy  without  lOTe?" 

"That  seems  right — at  first,"  Maggie  rejoins; 
"but  when  I  look  at  it  further,  I  am  sure  it  Is 
not  right.  Faithfulness  and  constancy  mean 
something  else  than  doing  what  is  easiest  and 
pleasantest  to  ourselyes." 

Nor  can  one  forget  Sir  Hugo's 
shrewd  counsel  to  Daniel  Deronda : 

"Be  courteous,  be  obliging,  Dan ;  but 
don't  give  yourself  over  to  be  melted 
down  for  the  tallow  trade." 

In  "Romola"  stands  a  novel  wholly 
apart  from  the  others.  By  what  nec- 
romancy the  author  invoked  the  very 
living  figures  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Florence  to  rise  before  the  reader, 
by  what  nameless  magic  Savonarola  is 
summoned  up  from  the  "vasty  deep" 
until  one  sees  the  dominant  monk  of 
San  Marco  and  hears  his  thrilling 
voice,  passes  the  imagination. 

In  seeking  the  clue  to  the  trans- 
cendent power  of  George  Eliot,  mv/ 
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it  not  be  suggested  by  the  analogy  of 
music,  when  the  master  transposes, 
at  will,  a  creation  from  one  scale  to 
another?  Does  not  the  author  trans- 
pose the  drama  of  common  life  to  the 
plane  of  spiritual  movement  and  un- 
seen causes?  On  this  panorama  she 
throws  the  searchlight  of  spiritual 
illumination.  The  emotions  that 
Tennyson  would  have  portrayed  in 
the  guise  of  a  Launcelot,  a  Vivian,  a 
Merlin,  she  portrays  in  the  homely 
characters  of  provincial  life  in  Eng- 
land. She  has  no  Ulysses,  no  Lady 
of  Shalott;  nor  does  she  resort  to 
other  climes  and  ages  as  does  Brown- 
ing when  he  portrays  that  most  im- 
passioned human  tragedy  in  'The 
Ring  and  the  Book''.  No.  Her 
tragedy  is  played  by  poor  Gwendolen, 
by  Grandcourt,  that  "remnant  of  a 
human  being";  by  little  insignificant 
Hetty,  by  sturdy  Adam  Bede,  by  self- 
conscious  Arthur  Donnithorne.  Nor 
like  Stephen  Phillips  does  she  seek  a 
Marpessa  or  an  Idas.  The  Poysers, 
Sister  Pullet,  with  her  trophies  of 
medicine  bottles;  Bob,  the  pedlar,  and 
Mrs.  Glegg  with  her  gruel;  Tom  Tul- 
liver,  Lucy,  Maggie,  Stephen  Guest, — 
it  is  in  this  cast  that  she  reveals  the 
spiritual  drama  of  human  life.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  claimed  for  George 
Eliot  that,  more  than  any  other  novel- 
ist, she  habitually  dwells  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  high  thought.  She  went  to 
her  morning  task  as  to  a  sacramental 
altar.  Her  daily  work  was  preceded 
by  reading  from  the  Bible  and  from 
"The  Iliad",  or  other  lofty  works. 

While  she  has  written  poetry,  some 
of  which  the  world  might  not  so 
;¥illingly  let  die,  George  Eliot  was  still 
not  a  poet.     The  mystic  chrism  had 


not  descended  upon  her.  She  was  not 
touched  with  the  divine  fire. 

The  marriage  of  the  author  to  John 
Walter  Cross  took  place  on  May  6, 
1880,  and  her  death  followed  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Cross 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  had  been 
for  many  years  among  her  nearest 
friends.  She  was  singularly  depen- 
dent on  companionship  and  this,  in 
their  mutual  sympathies  in  art,  liter- 
ature, and  the  problems  of  life,  Mr. 
Cross  preeminently  gave  her,  even 
though  he  was  more  than  twenty 
years  her  junior.  They  went  at  once 
to  Venice  where  she  renewed  her  en- 
joyment in  that  enchanting  dream 
city.  Returning  to  England  in  the 
autumn,  they  were  domiciled  at 
Number  4,  CHeyne  Walk,  on  the  Em- 
bankment, with  their  books,  music, 
friends.  Their  tastes  were  eminently 
congenial  and  apparently  they  had  en- 
tered upon  a  felicitous  chapter  in  life, 
when  a  sudden  cold,  caught  by  a 
draught  in  the  theatre  where  they 
had  gone  to  see  "The  Agamemnon" 
performed  in  Greek  by  Oxford  under- 
graduates, caused  the  illness  that 
closed  the  earthly  chapter  of  her  life 
on  December  22,  1880. 

Frederick  W.  H.  Myers,  speaking 
once  of  an  evening  when  he  walked 
with  George  Eliot  in  the  Fellows' 
Garden  at  Trinity,  recalled  how  she, 
"stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont", 
spoke  impressively  of  God,  immortal- 
ity, duty.  "I  listened,  and  night  fell", 
said  Mr.  Myers;  "her  grave,  majestic 
countenance  turned  toward  me  like  a 
sibyl's  in  the  gloom."  It  may  be  that 
the  message  of  her  enduring  romance 
could  not  be  more  perfectly  presented 
in  three  words  than  in  these  of  duty, 
of  immortality,  of  God! 
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London,  November  1,  1919. 

I  FEEL  almost  as  if  my  youth  had 
come  again  as  I  look  at  some  of 
the  books  that  are  to  appear,  that 
have  appeared,  and  that  are  to  be 
serialized  this  autumn.  Well  do  I 
rem^nber  the  thrill  with  which  I 
used  years  ago  to  read  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  book  by  Anthony  Hope, 
or  Stanley  Weyman,  or  Gilbert  Parker, 
or  A.  E.  W.  Mason.  It  is  years  since 
such  a  thrill  has  stirred  my  marrow. 
One  gets  blas&  Besides,  as  the  man 
said,  "I  don't  read  books:  I  write 
*em*\  However,  I  have  been  rubbing 
my  ^es,  for  I  see  before  me  a  new 
Anthony  Hope,  variously  recorded  as 
very  good  and  very  bad.  I  read  a  new 
novel  by  the  retired  Stanley  Weyman 
which  is  being  serialized  and  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  book  form,  as 
though  Mr.  Weyman  had  never  given 
up  novel-writing  at  all.  I  am  con- 
stantly seeing  the  name  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  no  longer  as  a  politician,  but 
as  the  author  responsible  for  tales  of 
the  wild  youths  and  their  feminine 
counterparts.  And  a  new  story  by 
A.  E.  W.  Mason  is  to  begin  very  soon 
in  a  popular  monthly.  How  long  ago 
it  seems  since  these  writers  were  in 
the  full  glory  of  popular  acceptance 
as  the  best  that  our  modem  literature 
could  offer  I  The  temptation  is  to 
look  upon  them  as  back  numbers,  and 
to  pretend  that  they  do  not  exist  for 
the  present-day  reader.  Nothing 
could  be  more  false.  Some  of  the  ro- 
mantical  writers  were  very  good. 

Anthony  Hope  was  certainly,  at  his 
best,  an  extremely  good  novelist,  with 


whose  works  I  have  a  very  thorough 
acquaintance.  And  he  once  did  me  a 
singularly  pleasant  turn.  He  gave  a 
lecture  upon  dialogue  in  fiction.  Now, 
Anthony  Hope  knows  as  much  about 
dialogue  in  fiction  as  anybody  has 
ever  known.  He  knows  it  through 
and  through.  His  dialogue  has  al- 
ways been  a  joy  to  any  reader  with 
the  least  sensitiveness  to  such  matters. 
As  I  had  the  good  sense  at  the  time 
to  realize  this,  and  as  I  could  not 
discover  beforehand  the  place,  date, 
time,  etc.,  of  the  proposed  lecture,  I 
took  the  course — the  bold  course, 
since  I  had  then  published  only  one 
novel — of  writing  to  Anthony  Hope 
to  ascertain  these  particulars.  My 
negotiations  with  other  authors  have 
always  been  marked  by  a  little  hau- 
teur, and  so  my  inquiry  was  certainly 
not  couched  in  fulsome  terms.  To  my 
overjoyed  amazement,  Anthony  Hope 
replied  in  the  most  charming  letter 
I  had  ever,  until  then,  received.  In 
effect,  he  said  that  the  interest  of  a 
fellow  novelist  was  a  jolly  compliment, 
and  would  I  please  accept  a  ticket  for 
the  lecture  (it  was  enclosed).  After 
that,  how  could  I  have  done  anything 
but  appreciate  the  extremely  witty 
and  urbane  lecture  which  this  special- 
ist gave?  It  was  full  of  value  and  in- 
sight. It  was,  what  to  me  is  better 
than  most  things  in  that  line,  tech- 
nical. He  spoke  as  an  enthusiast,  and 
he  spoke  as  a  novelist.  The  lecture 
was  the  most  illuminating  literary  ad- 
dress I  have  ever  heard.  It  cleared 
horizons  in  a  way  that  was  almost  un- 
canny. I  have  never  met  Anthony 
Hope,  and  most  probably  I  never  shall 
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do  80 ;  but  he  did  a  young  writer  a 
good  turn  in  the  most  graceful  pos- 
sible way,  and  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber it  with  gratitude.  I  shall  go  so 
far   as   to   read   his   new   book,   for 

pleasure. 

*  *      *      * 

Anthony  Hope,  as  I  expect  every- 
body knows,  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Authors'  Society,  which  Bernard 
Shaw  describes  as  his  "trade  union''. 
Personally,  I  have  no  use  for  the  Au- 
thors' Society,  which  has  yet  to  intro- 
duce the  standard  contract  and  so 
protect  young  and  idiotic  writers 
from  being  fleeced  by  the  few  really 
disreputable  publishers  in  London. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why 
young  and  idiotic  writers,  who  would 
be  better  dead,  should  be  protected, 
but  the  Authors'  Society  exists  to 
protect  the  writer  without  business 
experience,  and  the  standard  contract 
should  be  its  first  care.  However, 
Anthony  Hope  is  not  responsible  for 
the  inactivities  of  the  Authors'  So- 
ciety, although  his  legal  knowledge 
(for  he  is  one  of  those  novelists  who, 
having  had  a  good  education,  was 
called  to  the  bar  and  then  turned  to 
the  more  congenial  profession  of  liter- 
ature) would  probably  be  of  service 
to  the  committee  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

*  *      *      * 

A.  E.  W.  Mason,  whose  new  story 
is  announced  as  the  next  serial  in 
"Nash's  Magazine",  is,  I  suppose, 
somewhat  younger  than  Anthony 
Hope.  He  started  a  good  many  years 
ago  with  romantic  stories  of  a  rather 
unusual  type.  I  allude  to  "The  Court- 
ship of  Morrice  Buckler"  and  "Mi- 
randa of  the  Balcony".  My  recollec- 
tion of  these  books  is  somewhat  hazy, 
as  it  is  of  "The  Philanderers";  but 
the  latter  book  I  know  to  have  been  a 
modem    comedy    of    manners.      His 


great  success,  of  course,  was  "The 
Four  Feathers",  a  tale  of  a  young 
man's  rehabilitation  in  the  matter  of 
personal  courage.  Mason  has  a  gift 
for  yarning,  but  his  books  are  nothing 
like  so  interesting  as  his  talk.  He  is 
a  most  delightful  person.  He  seems 
to  have  been  everywhere  and  to  have 
done  everything  that  it  is  possible  for 
an  athletic  man  to  do.  Unpunctual 
to  a  fault,  charming  and  disarming  in 
manner,  he  will  sit  and  tell  the  most 
exciting  things  as  if  they  were  just 
rather  jolly  little  tea-party  anecdotes. 
Some  of  his  tales  of  personal  experi- 
ence would  make  any  "temperamen- 
tal" hair  stand  on  end.  He  has  a 
knack  of  getting  into  the  real  thing 
straight  away,  and  of  finding  his  way 
through  it  somehow. 

For  example,  the  tale  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  Mexico,  to  use  the  hack- 
neyed phrase  (which  I  never  believe 
when  anybody  else  uses  it),  is  more 
exciting  than  any  novel.  In  this  case 
the  phrase  is  a  true  one.  It  is  far 
more  exciting,  far  more  live,  far  more 
human  and  rich  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  life,  than  any  novel  Mason 
has  written — and  than  any  contempo- 
rary, dealing  in  such  work  as  Mason's, 
has  written.  The  pity  is,  that  it  is 
not  written  in  a  book.  That  it  will 
be,  one  day,  I  believe;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  perhaps  could  not  well 
be  said  even  now.  But  when  that 
book  comes,  if  it  has  any  of  the  thrill 
of  his  personal  narrative,  it  may  well 
be  a  masterpiece.  The  scene  Mexico, 
the  characters  desperate  men,  the  ob- 
server a  practised  novelist  with  a 
quite  rare  gift  for  sizing  up  a  situa- 
tion or  a  character.  Imagine  that 
man  humorously,  and  yet  not  too 
humorously — for  Mason  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  genuine  daredevil  in  him 
— observing  the  constant  change  and 
development  of  a  whole  situation  of 
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extreme  peril  and  international  im- 
portance, when  a  slip  might  mean  any 
sort  of  disaster,  and  you  will  have 
some  notion  of  what  such  a  book  as 
he  would  write  would  be.  Positively, 
my  mouth  waters  for  this  book!  I 
trust  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

*      *      «      * 

This  question  of  the  kind  of  novel 
which  was  being  written  twenty  years 
ago  and  the  kind  of  novel  that  is 
being  written  now,  and  the  kind  of 
novel  which  is  to  be  written  here- 
after, to  which  I  made  a  passing  allu- 
sion just  a  moment  ago,  is  one  which 
many  of  us  would  like  to  understand. 
In  particular,  I  have  discussed  it  with 
a  number  of  men  upon  whose  early 
perception  of  new  tendencies  the  gen- 
eral public  is  a  little  dependent.  All 
agree  that  all  the  talk  about  a  "new" 
kind  of  novel  is  the  merest  drivel.  All 
agree  that  there  always  has  been,  and 
there  always  will  be  a  demand  for 
stories  of  action,  for  stories  which 
deliver  the  goods  in  whatever  genre 
they  may  be.  According  to  outsiders, 
of  whom  there  are  always  a  number 
who  exalt  their  personal  tastes  into  a 
general  predilection,  the  psychological 
novel  is  doomed;  but  wise  men  do  not 
make  these  wide  and  sweeping  asser- 
tions. They  watch  the  success  of  par- 
ticular books,  and  they  watch  the 
growth  of  reputation  of  particular 
writers.  From  these  observed  data 
they  draw  modest  inferences.  They 
would  like  to  understand  upon  what 
secret  principles  popular  taste  works, 
but  I  do  not  find  that  they  venture 
to  go  very  far  in  interpreting  this 
taste  in  general  terms.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
ridden  by  set  ideas,  and  that  is  the 
final  infirmity  of  the  candid  and 
cautious  judge. 

The  thing  is  a  mystery.  The  most 
experienced    publishers    will    pass    a 


book  which  afterward,  in  the  hands 
of  some  possibly  more  perceptive  (but 
generally  luckier)  house,  achieves  a 
great  success.  He  who  could  unfail- 
ingly descry  the  potential  sale  or  suc- 
cess of  a  book  in  manuscript  would 
command  any  salary  in  the  literary 
profession.  He  would  be  a  god  among 
men.  He  does  not  exist.  He  is  a 
dream  person.  If  any  reader  of  this 
causerie  has  the  smallest  idea  that 
he  knows  what  will  please  anybody 
but  himself  he  is  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  He  knows  nothing.  All 
that  any  of  the  men  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  point  tell  me,  is 
that  the  good  book  generally  finds  its 
market  sooner  or  later.  And  if  that 
market  is  a  small  one  the  writers  of 
the  good  books  in  a  vein  little  popu- 
lar can  always  console  themselves 
with  the  admiration  of  the  elect.  II 
they  have  the  admiration  of  the  bulk, 
writers  in  more  popular  veins  do  not, 
I  notice,  care  so  much  about  the 
opinion  of  the  elect.  After  all,  while 
the  author  likes  praise,  he  does  not 
really  care  very  much  for  the  opinion 
of  anybody  else.  He  is  his  own  most 
favorable  judge,  explanatory,  defen- 
sive, shrewd,  and  extremely  generous. 
It  is  good  that  he  should  thus  be 
immune  from  the  corrosion  of  out- 
side criticism. 

*      *      *      * 

Talking  about  criticism  reminds 
me  that  J.  C.  Squire,  whom  I  men- 
tioned last  month,  is  starting  a  new 
monthly  critical  journal,  the  first 
number  of  which  is  due  in  November. 
It  is  to  contain  articles  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects  interesting  to  the  young 
and  old  intellectuals  of  England.  It 
is  to  have  creative  work,  by  which  I 
suppose  poetry  to  be  intended.  And 
it  is  to  have  many  pages  of  reviews. 
Those  who  know  the  skill  of  the  small 
band  of  writers  who  will  work  under 
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Squire  will  expect  something  good. 
The  new  venture  is  very  much  more 
suited  to  the  taste  and  talent  of  its 
editor  than  was  the  now  rather  cum- 
brous "Land  and  Water".  The  latter 
paper  goes  on,  but  Squire  relinquishes 
the  editorship.  The  new  periodical 
is  to  be  called  "The  London  Mercury", 
obviously  upon  the  model  of  the  "Mer- 
cure  de  France".  Oddly  enough,  the 
English  title  gives  a  different  impres- 
sion from  the  French,  I  suppose  be- 
cause we  have  a  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  scattered  about 
the  provinces  which  use  "Mercury" 
as  a  part  of  their  title.  Everybody 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  due  and 
just  appraisement  of  modern  writing 
should  look  out  for  "The  London  Mer- 
cury". So  far  as  one's  needs  are  not 
met  by  the  "Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment" and  "The  Athenaeum",  the 
new  paper  will  be  a  boon.  Its  survey 
will  be  monthly,  and,  I  gather,  selec- 
tive rather  than  comprehensive. 
«      *      *      * 

Other  publications  are  imminent. 
I  hear  of  all  sorts  of  new  journals 
to  illustrate  the  contemporary  spirit. 
What  they  will  be  like  I  cannot  imag- 
ine. The  contemporary  spirit  seems 
to  me  to  contain  such  a  lot  of  harm- 
less guff  that  I  long  to  see  it  effec- 
tively displayed.  We  have  already  one 
or  two  periodicals  of  a  minor  order 
which  are  busy  producing  the  work 
of  the  young  persons  who  are  writing 
poetry  of  a  post-impressionist  order, 
or  drawing  drawings  of  a  futurist 
and  cubist  kind.  Apart,  however, 
from  one  or  two  unquestionable 
talents  which  are  in  danger  of  get- 
ting overrated  simply  because  of 
their  superiority,  the  greater  part  of 
those  engaged  in  supporting  these 
flimsy  sheets  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  earning  an  honest  living  in 
publishers'  offices  and  learning  what  a 


difficult  art  is  the  writing  of  good 
books  and  the  making  of  good  draw- 
ings. I  have  just  had  a  chat  with 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  projected 
journals.  He  is  keen  upon  populariz- 
ing modem  art,  and  so  the  journal 
is  to  represent  the  artists  rather  than 
the  authors.  When  I  see  this  man's 
work,  which  is  really  remarkable  in 
a  style  that  I  detest,  all  the  arrogance 
of  the  plain  man  comes  out  in  me.  I 
look  at  the  pictures,  and  I  say, 
"What's  that?"  And  then  I  think  of 
the  effort  to  popularize  such  pictures, 
and  I  imagine  every  philistine  in  the 
country  looking  at  the  picture  and 
saying  derisively,  "What's  that?" 
Nevertheless,  this  man's  determina- 
tion to  popularize  his  art  is  better 
than  the  simpering  oddity  of  such  a 
curious  little  journal  as  "Art  and 
Letters".  It  is  extraordinary  that 
such  clever  and  delightful  people  as 
the  Sitwells,  Aldous  Huxley  (who 
knows  as  much  about  French  litera- 
ture as  anybody  in  this  country),  and 
T.  S.  Eliot,  who  must  rival  him  in 
the  knowledge,  should  combine  to  pro- 
duce anything  so  feeble.  Whatever 
new  papers  we  get,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  they  are  many,  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  the  same  people  for 
their  contributions.  Let  us  hope  that 
there  will  arise  an  EDITOR!  that 
rare  and  wonderful  creature.  With- 
out him,  the  young  lambs  will  be  lost, 
and  the  periodicals  go  astray  into  the 
wilds  of  silliness. 

«      *      *      * 

As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
preliminary  announcements  now 
available,  the  coming  season  is  not, 
in  England,  at  any  rate,  going  to  be 
one  of  those  that  are  remembered  and 
talked  of  as  marvelous.  I  gave  the 
other  month  the  names  of  most  of 
the  possible  plums.  Most  of  the 
books  of  which  details  are  now  forth- 
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coming  are  the  sort  that  one  had 
imagined  were  already  written  and 
published.  So  the  season  will  hardly 
be  a  record.  Meanwhile,  of  course, 
that  astounding  work,  "The  Young 
Visiters",  goes  on  selling  in  the  way 
generally  imagined  as  peculiar  to  hot 
cakes.  There  is  every  prospect  that 
the  English  sales  will  total  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  by  Christmas.  This, 
in  England,  is  very  good.  The  great- 
est successes  do  not  as  a  rule  reach  a 
figure  of  that  kind.  In  its  original 
form,  boomed  as  it  was  from  many  of 
the  pulpits  of  the  country,  and  read 
and  loved  by  so  many  people  who  did 
not  ordinarily  read  novels,  but  who 
wanted  some  reassurance  about  the 
war,  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through" 
never,  I  believe,  touched  the  hundred 
thousand.  Yet  that  was  the  biggest 
success  I  have  watched.  "The  Young 
Visiters"  is  already  in  the  eighties. 
Talk  about  the  book  continues  un- 
abated. Did  Barrie  write  it?  Did 
he  revise  it?  These  inquiries  are  the 
least  insidious  that  one  hears.  Great 
scrutiny  of  the  author's  portrait  takes 
place.  You  hear  people  saying,  "It's 
an  old  face",  and  implying  that  the 
author  posed  for  it  in  mature  life, 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  mystify- 
ing the  British  public.  Now  I  will 
betray  a  secret  about  this  portrait. 
I  heard  all  about  it  from  the  author 
herself.  It  is  not  strictly  contem- 
porary with  the  book!  It  represents 
Miss  Ashford  as  she  was  a  few 
months  before  the  book  was  written! 
It  is  not  a  portrait  of  Barrie  with 
a  wig  and  without  his  moustache !  It 
is  a  real  portrait  of  an  extremely 
gifted  little  girl  who  had  written 
stories  for  years  and  who  went  on 
writing  them  for  some  time  after  the 
completion  of  "The  Young  Visiters", 
which,  however,  is  her  masterpiece. 
The  last  book  I  have  seen  is  one  called 


"The  Hangman's  Daughter",  a  mature 
work  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  This  has  certain  colossal 
scenes,  but  as  a  whole  is  more  like 
conventional  novels  of  the  past.  It 
will  not,  I  believe,  be  published.  I 
hope  it  will  not,  for  the  public  is 
fickle,  and  if  once  the  great  and  truly 
astonishing  success  of  "The  Young 
Visiters"  were  interrupted  by  the 
publication  of  another  work  of  similar 
character,  who  knows? — ^the  first  book 
might  fall  out  of  favor,  without  hav- 
ing its  place  taken  by  the  later  tale. 
But  Miss  Ashford  is  not  the  only 
talented  member  of  the  family,  for 
another  sister  was  responsible,  also 
at  a  tender  age,  for  a  surprising  novel 
called  "The  Jealous  Governess".  In 
this  book,  a  nursery  governess,  with 
curiously  doubtful  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  salary,  is  so  envious  of  her 
mistress's  baby  that  she  determines 
to  get  one  of  her  own.  She  goes  to 
the  local  doctor  and  presents  her  de- 
mand. He,  reasonably  enough,  asks 
whether  she  is  married,  and  is  told 
that  she  will  submit  even  to  this  in- 
convenience if  only  that  will  make  his 
production  of  the  baby  certain.  He 
promises  to  do  his  best,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  governess  receives, 
by  the  hand  of  his  messenger,  a  box 
containing  a  new  little  baby,  accom- 
panied by  an  invoice  reading:  "To 
one  baby,  £1".  Unfortunately  the 
governess  does  not  know  as  well  as 
the  author  does  that  very  fresh  babies 
are  less  pretty  than  those  of  the  more 
advanced  age  to  which  the  mistress's 
baby  had  attained.  She  is  therefore 
disappointed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
she  destroys  the  baby.  What  follows 
I  forget,  but  the  tale  is  full  of  lugu- 
brious charm,  for  the  governess  cer- 
tainly kidnaps  the  baby  which  has 
aroused  her  envy,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  end  of  the  book  that  the  boy, 
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grown  up  and  unrecognizable,  returns 
to  his  surviving  parent.  That,  as  far 
as  I  recall,  is  the  end  of  the  story. 
Verses  belonging  to  this  period  in 
the  life  of  a  precocious  trio  of  chil- 
dren survive,  very  religious  in  tone; 
and  also  delightful  drawings,  in  color, 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
two  parents.  Altogether,  a  most  ver- 
satile family,  a  fact  which  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  show  how  wrong  and  how 
tediously  overclever  are  those  who 
still  say  that  no  child  could  have  pro- 
duced a  work  so  naively  and  exhila- 
ratingly  amusing. 

•      •      •      • 

I  observe  that  Grant  Richards,  in 
his  advertisements  in  the  "Times 
Literary  Supplement",  refers  to  a 
practice  which  seems  to  be  growing 
among  American  publishers  of  send- 
ing copies  of  books  published  in  the 
United  States  to  English  papers  for 
review.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
origin  and  aim  of  this  habit;  but  it 
has  obvious  disadvantages.  For  one 
thing,  if  English  readers,  encouraged 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  review  of  a 
book  of  American  origin,  apply  to 
their  booksellers  for  a  copy  of  it,  the 
book  is  unobtainable.  Few  people 
will  agree  to  wait  until  a  copy  is  ob- 
tained from  New  York,  or  wherever 
the  book  may  be  on  sale.  The  matter 
therefore  lapses.  But  should  some 
English  publisher  take  notice  of  the 
review,  and  say  to  himself  that  a  book 
so  good  as  this  must  be  worth  pub- 
lishing in  England,  he  finds,  or  fore- 
sees, that  if  he  takes  copies  of  it  for 
sale  in  this  country,  and  sends  out 
copies  for  review  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  papers  which  have  noticed  the 
American  edition  will  ignore  the  later 
English  publication,  so  that  his  in- 
terest in  the  book  is  lost  and  his  stock 
lies  dead  upon  his  hands.  The  point 
is  one  worth  mentioning,  because  pre- 


sumably the  American  houses  which 
have  adopted  the  custom  have  some 
definite  object.  I  suggest  that  it  de- 
feats itself  from  the  start. 

German  publishers,  to  continue  in 
this  absorbing  topic  of  the  trade, 
waited  only  until  the  restrictions 
upon  intercommunication  between 
their  own  country  and  the  British 
Isles  were  removed.  The  moment 
intercourse  was  allowed,  they  me- 
thodically began  writing  to  English 
publishers.  They  need,  it  appears,  all 
sorts  of  English  fiction  to  translate. 
Fiction  of  the  sensational  order  was 
what  they  first  demanded.  I  wonder 
how  much  English  and  American 
fiction  is  now  in  process  of  being 
rendered  into  German!  We  know,  of 
course,  that  very  notable  English 
works  were  translated  into  German 
in  the  course  of  the  war — for  example, 
"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through",  and, 
no  doubt,  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse"!  But  the  wholesale  de- 
mand, I  admit,  has  come  as  a  surprise 
to  me.  Another  noteworthy  fact  is, 
that  the  firm  of  Tauchnitz  at  once 
submitted  statements  of  the  sales  of 
the  English  books  already  incorpo- 
rated in  their  well-known  library  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  numbers 
are  striking.  In  1915  practically  no 
copies  of  any  English  or  American 
books  (I  can  speak  only,  of  course, 
of  the  accounts  which  I  personally 
saw)  were  sold;  but  since  1915  the 
sales  have  steadily  increased  year  by 
year,  until,  in  1918,  they  were  con- 
siderable. 

In  England  there  have  been  partial 
attempts  to  keep  pace  with  German 
letters,  but  the  books  issued  under 
authority  have  been  limited  to  works 
of  serious  scientific  or  historical  in- 
terest or  of  sensational  absurdity. 
We  are  now  promised  a  glut  of  books 
dealing  with  the  war  from  the  Ger- 
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man  side.  All  the  famous  leaders  of 
the  German  armies  and  the  German 
navies  and  the  German  foreign  poli- 
cies and  social  policies  have  written 
books  which  are  to  be  translated.  The 
prices  paid  for  these  books  by  some 
English  publishers  are  said  to  be 
fabulous.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  sales 
will  be  less  fabulous  than  mythical, 
apart  from  such  leaders  as  Luden- 
dorff  and  those  of  nearly  equal  im- 
portance. But  a  great  deal  will  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  books  themselves. 
It  is  upon  that  trustworthiness  that 
their  importance  depends,  and  as  for 
any  "revelation"  and  consequent  popu- 
lar excitement,  the  kind  of  thing  re- 
quired for  a  real  ''boom",  I  do  not 
anticipate  it.  Nor  does  anybody  else 
who  knows  the  publishers,  the  book- 
sellers, and  the  readers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  ap- 
plies to  the  works  of  our  own  gen- 
erals and  other  leaders.  Things  have 
come  to  a  point  where  the  public  is 
impatient  of  most  things  relating  to 


the  war.  The  period  of  disillusion 
and  cost-counting  has  set  in  very 
hard ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  disinclina- 
tion to  talk  of  the  war  or  to  read 
about  it.  This,  natural  as  it  is,  must 
make  those  who  deal  in  such  things 
as  war  books  tremble  for  their  ample 
investments  in  the  narratives  of  our 
fighting  men.  All  now  turns  on  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  books.  If 
they  are  dull,  they  will  drop  dead. 
If  they  are  good,  then  everybody  will 
feel  bound  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
put  in  the  way  by  natural  distaste  for 
anything  about  the  war  and  will  read 
the  books  and  urge  others  to  do  so, 
purely  on  account  of  their  qualities, 
and  in  spite  of  their  topic.  The  fact 
is  not  surprising,  but  it  shows  very 
clearly  how  quickly  the  reaction  has 
set  in.  Matters  will  presently  grow 
normal  again;  but  only  when  the 
sheaves  of  self-defense  and  self-ex- 
plication have  had  their  day  and  their 
value  has  been  appraised  by  the  test 
of  interest  and  importance.  Nothing 
good  dies,  but  a  merciful  oblivion 
overtakes  the  superfluous. 

SIMON  PUBE 
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BY  CHARLES  L.  O'DONNELL 


I  KEPT  a  beggar's  hut  till  Love 
Knocked  at  my  sullen  door; 
I  knew  not  what  a  spirit  then 
Footed  that  earthen  floor. 

No  lights  were  in  his  tangled  hair. 
His  bare  feet  bled  with  cold. 

But  all  his  frail  hands  chanced  upon 
Flamed  into  sudden  gold. 
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HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN 

BY  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 


BACK  in  those  tidal  years  of  our 
native  fiction  when  Henry  James 
and  William  Dean  Howells  appeared 
as  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  one  na- 
tional wave  and  everyone  else  as  wal- 
lowing or  drowning  around  them  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea, — ^with  three  or 
four  monthly  American  magazines  as 
the  lonely  lighthouses  of  their  hope 
or  their  despair, — ^back  in  those  surg- 
ing years  there  one  day  fell  into  my 
hands  by  some  unremembered  chance 
a  copy  of  Mr.  James's  brilliant  and 
provocative  novel,  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady". 

I  was  teaching  in  the  University  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  the  time; 
among  other  subjects,  teaching  Eng- 
lish. That  is,  true  to  pedagogic  type 
and  temper,  thumb  and  thumb-screw, 
I  was,  as  a  salaried  official  of  educa- 
tion, engaged  in  painfully  making 
known  to  classes  of  rapidly  growing 
but  perhaps  of  not  quite  so  rapidly 
learning  young  Americans,  what  the 
English  language  is  and  how  the  Eng- 
lish language  should  be  written.  This 
major  operation — performed  then,  as 
it  everywhere  usually  is,  at  a  minor 
desk — involved  the  demonstration  of 
how  bad  has  been  the  English  some- 
times underwritten  by  the  great,  even 
by  the  greatest;  and  a  triumph  of  the 
entire  method  lay  in  stretching  an  im- 
mortal as  a  corpus  delicti  on  the  dis- 
secting table  before  the  student  body 
for  the  extremely  impressive  exposure 
of  his  extremely  unimpressive  faults. 

But  if  a  man  is  a  paid  pedant  and 
authorized  egotist  to  others  in  his  lec- 
tures, he  will  be  that  identical  pedant 


and  essential  egotist  to  himself  in  his 
library.  It  is  there  indeed  when,  alone 
with  the  masters,  he  has  them,  as  he 
thinks,  at  his  mercy  and  holds  himself 
in  unrestraint — it  is  there  that  he  will 
freely  indulge  the  passion  and  prac- 
tice of  disparagement  which  he  may 
finely  call  his  devotion  to  art,  but 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  his 
devotion  to  his  vanity.  Egotism  is  an 
insatiate  fiame  of  the  mind;  a  flame 
must  have  its  fuel ;  and  to  sustain  the 
steady  incandescence  of  self-love,  what 
fuel  bums  so  safely,  so  cheerfully, 
comfortably,  is  so  cheap  and  so  abun- 
dant, as  detraction? 

It  was  altogether  in  the  pedagogic 
nature  of  things,  therefore,  when  one 
night  I  entered  upon  the  reading  of 
Mr.  James's  novel,  for  me  to  discover 
on  the  first  page  that  I  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  way  in  which  the  author 
had  written  it.  Not  a  line  of  fiction 
had  I  ever  written ;  but  the  fact  in  no 
wise  interfered  with  the  conviction 
that  Mr.  James  with  his  genius,  art, 
care,  and  experience  combined,  had 
not  opened  his  novel  quite  so  well  as 
I  could  have  opened  it  myself.  This 
avowal  should  instantly  make  me 
known,  as  it  critically  makes  me  kin, 
to  certain  historians  and  professors 
of  American  literature  in  some  of  our 
foremost  universities  of  today,  to  cer- 
tain teachers  of  literature  in  some 
lesser  colleges,  to  certain  editors  of 
literary  weekly  and  monthly  maga- 
zines, to  certain  book  reviewers  for 
some  of  our  great  daily  newspapers — 
all  of  whom,  as  occasion  arises  or  does 
not  arise,  hardly  cease  by  implication 
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to  suggest  to  their  readers  that  they 
— ^these  historians,  professors,  teach- 
ers, editors,  and  book  reviewers — are 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  superi- 
ors of  the  novelists  of  our  civilization, 
and  that  if  they,  now,  had  but  written 
the  creative  literature  of  this  country, 
what  a  literature  it  would  be.  (Quite 
so:  what  a  literature  it  would  be!) 

In  those  distressing,  dogmatic  years, 
such  must  have  been  my  own  folly 
and  infatuation  as  related  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  For  putting  pen  to  paper, 
I  forthwith  demonstrated  how  imper- 
fect as  a  piece  of  literary  art  Mr. 
James's  opening  was,  entitled  my  de- 
risive, destructive  essay  "The  First 
Page  of  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady'", 
and  dropped  my  improvement  into  the 
mail. 

There  flourished  in  the  New  York 
City  of  the  period  a  literary  weekly 
whose  peculiar  claim  it  was  to  offer 
its  readers  only  such  reviews  as  were 
prepared  by  expert  authority.  Per- 
haps its  occasional  activity  might  be 
described  as  that  of  fostering  the 
criticism  of  distinguished  attack.  I 
regularly  read  this  aggressive  peri- 
odical, and  to  it  naturally  forwarded 
my  distinguished  attack  on  Mr.  James. 
Promptly  there  reached  me  from  the 
editorial  office  an  acceptance  and  a 
check. 

The  Christmas  holidays  had  just 
begun.  Quickly  converting  the  check 
into  money  and  part  of  the  money  into 
a  railway  ticket,  I  took  the  first  train 
to  Cincinnati,  to  hear  in  its  vast, 
shadowy,  sonorous  hall  the  music  of 
"The  Messiah"  which  I  had  never 
heard  but  now  was  to  enjoy  through 
alleged  initial  blemishes  in  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady".  Strange  biograph- 
ical bedfellows — "The  Messiah"  and 
"The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  I" 

The  weather  was  bitter  cold.  The 
trains,  as  trains  in  that  part  of  the 


country  in  those  days  did,  ran  slowly. 
The  traveler  with  his  face  close  to 
the  frosty  window  could,  if  he  chose, 
study  the  landscape  and  have  time  to 
fix  its  pictures  in  his  memory  before 
they  drifted  by.  The  long  scene  out 
upon  which  I  looked  was  winter  at  its 
worst:  wild,  dark,  pitiless  to  the  crea- 
tures caught  there  and  howled  at, 
rushed  at,  by  winds  grey  and  furred 
with  snow,  the  tireless  wolves  of  the 
air.  I  looked  out  upon  it  all,  in  me 
the  warmth,  sunlight,  song,  flower,  of 
youth's  immortal  summer. 

For  I  had  entered,  as  I  believed,  a 
world  that  winter  could  not  blast  nor 
summer  blight,  the  timeless  world  of 
literature.  The  first  thing  that  I  had 
ever  written  and  offered  for  publica- 
tion had  been  accepted,  paid  for!  Mr. 
James  was  a  resounding  name  on  that 
vast,  mountainous  upland  of  letters. 
I  had  successfully  attacked  him.  He 
would  read  my  article  and  be  thunder- 
struck. Mr.  Howells  would  read  it 
and  secretly,  quickly,  tighten  the 
screws  on  all  his  first  pages.  Mr. 
James's  publishers  would  read  it  and 
look  at  one  another  with  blank  faces, 
upset,  uneasy.  The  regular  reviewers 
of  Mr,  James's  books  would  disparage 
me,  envious  that  they  had  been  less 
keen  or  less  courageous.  My  friends 
would  read  it  and  say:  "This  is  what 
I  have  always  known  you  were  des- 
tined for!"  Whoever  opened  the 
pages  of  that  austere  and  occasionally 
brutal  periodical  would  encounter  the 
article  as  its  opening  essay  and  bring 
his  eyes  to  rest  upon  a  new  name, 
never  before  printed. 

With  all  this  glorious  young  sum- 
mer of  imaginary  success  within  me 
and  the  ancient  winter  of  actual  de- 
feat on  the  landscape  before  my  eyes, 
there  took  shape  in  my  imagination 
and  sympathies  a  sequence  of  verses 
to  picture  the  contending  spirits  of 
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the  two, — ^joy  confronted  in  nature 
always  by  suffering,  life  chased  by 
death. 

When  my  mad  holiday  was  over  and 
I  returned  to  Lexington,  I  hunted  up 
a  little  printing  shop,  chose  from  the 
printer's  stock  his  finest  paper,  chose 
from  his  assortment  the  fittest  type, 
and  had  him  bestow  upon  my  verses 
the  finality  and  perpetuity  of  a  stray 
leaf  from  an  imaginary  volume  of 
much  read  poems — ^a  method  and  a 
solace  well  known  always  to  poets  of 
the  unpublished.  I  sent  my  stray  leaf 
of  perpetuity  to  the  editor  of  "Har- 
per's Magazine",  not  knowing  who  he 
was,  and  from  the  editor  of  "Harper's 
Magazine''  I  promptly  received  an  ac- 
ceptance and  a  check. 

More  had  come,  far  more,  than  that. 
There  had  come  the  opening  of  a 
pathway,  and  in  that  pathway  I  was 
henceforth  to  walk  as  my  road  of  life, 
lead  whither  and  how  it  would — a 
country  bypath:  at  one  end  in  certain 
green  pastures  I,  native  to  them;  at 
the  other  end,  seated  beside  a  great 
highway  of  the  world  and  looking  at 
me  out  of  its  dust  and  din,— quite 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  looking  at 
me  with  recognition  of  the  first  stroke 
of  creative  work, — Henry  Mills  Alden. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  took  that  path- 
way straight  toward  him.  He  had 
accepted  my  first  verses;  he  accepted 
my  first  short  story ;  he  told  me,  upon 
examination  of  several  pieces  of  my 
work,  that  what  I  lacked  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  definite  field;  he  gave  me 
in  complete  trust  my  first  commission 
for  an  illustrated  article  on  "The 
Bluegrass  Region  of  Kentucky";  and 
now  looking  backward  upon  the  men 
who  variously  influenced  my  course  in 
those  first  groping  and  rather  bafiled 
years,  I  see  him  as  the  one  who,  with 
a  sign  to  me,  walked  to  an  unseen  gate, 


pushed  it  open,  and  pointed  to  the 
onward  road. 

Through  this  incident  concerning 
myself,  which  would  be  out  of  place 
here  except  as  the  natural  approach  to 
this  memoir  of  him,  as  indeed  the 
story  of  the  only  way  I  ever  came  to 
know  him  at  all, — I  arrive  at  the  ex- 
planation of  how  by  request  I  happen 
to  be  writing  of  him  now:  it  is  with 
the  purpose  of  placing  widely  and  use- 
fully on  record,  as  a  capital  illustra- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  doing 
things,  the  manner  in  which  he,  a 
great  representative  editor,  bore  him- 
self toward  one  unknown  beginner  as 
toward  any  other  unknown  beginner; 
and  of  putting  down  a  few  of  the 
many  thoughts  which,  slowly  in  the 
flight  of  years,  have  settled  about  him 
as  a  representative  influence  in  Amer- 
ican literature  and  a  representative 
character  in  our  American  civilization. 

What  is  one  sure  test  of  a  man's 
being  ordinary?  What  but  your  in- 
ability to  see  little  or  nothing  else 
when  you  look  at  him?  What  is  one 
positive  proof  of  an  extraordinary 
man?  Is  it  not  the  incitement  he  cre- 
ates within  us  to  think  of  many  things, 
great  things — remote  from  himself, 
greater  than  he?  Call  to  mind  any 
commonplace  person  of  your  acquain- 
tance and  observe  how  your  thought 
shrinks  to  him,  becomes  tightly  fitted 
over  him,  cannot  get  loose,  cannot 
reach  anywhither,  dies  out  on  him. 
Call  to  mind  any  foremost  man  of  this 
country  now  or  of  any  other  country 
or  of  any  other  time,  and  consider 
how  he  draws  attention  to  himself 
only  to  force  attention  away  from  him- 
self, only  to  scatter  it  outward  upon 
the  world. 

To  this  rank  of  representative  and 
extraordinary  men  belongs  Mr.  Alden. 
To  think  of  him  is  almost  to  forget 
him;  to  write  of  him  is  almost  to  lose 
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sight  of  him  personally.  He  concen- 
trates attention  only  to  radiate  atten- 
tion. He  is  not  the  end  of  the  mind's 
road;  he  becomes  a  starting  point  of 
the  mind's  Journeys.  Paths  branch  o£F 
from  him»  leading  all  over  the  America 
of  his  active  years,  leading  out  of  this 
country  altogether  into  various  other 
countries  of  the  world,  leading  out  of 
this  world  altogether — ^across  time — 
into  eternity:  a  man  with  his  nearer 
vision  busily  sweeping  human  affairs, 
but  with  his  face  set  steadfast 
throughout  his  whole  life,  in  ultimate 
inquiry,  toward  the  infinite. 

With  fewest  words,  therefore,  the 
personal  relation  with  him  will  be  dis- 
missed as  an  unimportant,  irrelevant, 
all  but  impertinent  fact,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  viewed  broadcast  over  the 
fields  of  innumerable  lives,  entering 
into  their  histories  and  thus  into  the 
history  of  our  civilization:  to  him 
nevertheless  all  human  history  itself 
being  but  a  brief  sowing  and  reaping, 
with  the  constant  return  of  the  puzzled 
harvesters  into  the  one  eternal  crea- 
tive mystery. 

When  I,  an  empty-handed  stranger 
from  green  Kentucky  pastures,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  my  life's  adven- 
ture into  literature  and,  presenting 
myself  at  the  Franklin  Square  offices 
of  Harper  and  Brothers,  inquired 
whether  I  could  see  Mr.  Alden,  I  was 
directed  to  go  upstairs  and  see  him. 

He  was  then  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  powerful  years — a  virile-headed, 
virile-bearded,  virile-eyed,  virile- 
voiced,  virile-handed  man;  robust  all 
over,  humanly  warm  all  through,  thor- 
oughly masculine  in  bodily  fibre, 
bodily  build;  instantly — by  virtue  of 
something  superior,  almost  majestic, 
in  his  make  and  mien — ^to  be  appre- 
hended as  set  apart  from  common  men 
in  an  unconmion  way,  though  long  you 
might  look  to  see  and  vainly  ponder 


what  that  way  meant  in  finality  to 
you  and  to  countless  others. 

Instantly  noticeable  as  issuing  from 
such  a  massive,  rough-hewn  head  and 
body  was  his  voice:  so  low  that  you 
seemed  not  to  be  hearing,  but  to  be 
overhearing,  him  speak  to  you.  Thus 
low  not  because  he  was  so  close  or 
because  he  may  not  have  wished  his 
conversation  to  be  overheard  outside 
his  office,  but  because  in  no  circum- 
stances could  he  have  been  a  loud- 
voiced  man.  His  words  as  slow  to  fol- 
low one  upon  another  as  they  were 
low  to  fall  upon  the  ear;  but  when 
once  started,  flowing  on  and  on,  grave- 
ly, unbrokenly,  as  though  gotten  ready 
before  you  arrived  and  but  waiting  to 
be  released  at  you  whatever  the  sub- 
ject you  had  come  to  present.  Such 
an  instantaneous  impression  did  he 
create  of  universal  editorial  prepared- 
ness. As  the  result  of  this  same  pre- 
paredness, able  to  sit  there  a  tran- 
quil, joyous  worker, — easy  master  of 
the  vast,  disordered,  tense,  and 
troubled  human  scene  which  constant- 
ly changed  yet  never  changed  in  that 
crowded  comer  of  our  civilization. 

No  hurried  editor  he;  no  worried 
editor  he;  never  as  you  entered  re- 
ceiving you  with  an  air  that  you  had 
interrupted  him;  never  as  you  stayed 
intimating  by  voice  or  manner  that 
his  duties  pressed  and  that  you  had 
better  go.  Open  to  your  approach, 
responsive  to  your  mission  before  you 
stated  it,  self-conscious  in  his  cour- 
tesy, with  no  tawdry  trappings  of 
authority,  without  a  trace  of  affec- 
tation or  rag  of  vanity.  So  that  as 
he  greeted  me  that  first  day  I  think 
of  him  as  greeting  the  others  on  their 
first  days — ^that  interminable  line  of 
people  pressing  from  every  direction 
in  upon  him  year  after  year  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Greeting  them  with 
the  same  formula,  which  must  in  the 
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constant  dash  of  the  human  waves 
have  long  ago  become  as  smooth  as  a 
stone  polished  in  the  tidal  reactions 
of  the  ocean — ^his  formula  for  all 
comers:  "I  see  that  you  feel  yourself 
a  beginner  and  a  stranger.  We  are 
used  to  beginners  here:  they  are  wel- 
come. If  there  were  no  beginners,  we 
should  soon  reach  the  end  of  our  la- 
bors and  our  usefulness.  And  there 
are  no  strangers.  Not  here.  Strangers 
are  for  the  world  of  convention,  of 
artifice,  of  distrust.  Here  reality  is 
the  only  thing  and  reality  is  every- 
thing. What,  then,  in  reality  do  you 
seek  and  what  of  reality  do  you  bring? 
Of  all  the  things  that  are  being  done 
to  advance  our  American  civilization 
and  to  expand  our  common  humanity, 
few  are  undertaken  as  our  duty  in  this 
place.  If  you  are  vitally  concerned 
with  these  few  and  are  of  any  vital 
concern  to  them,  let  me  at  once  see 
how." 

Out  of  that  total  office  experience, 
then,  out  of  the  long  editorial  scene, 
two  main  ideas  emerge — for  my  mind 
at  least — and  divide  between  them- 
selves the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 
One  idea  is  personal  to  Mr.  Alden, 
begins  with  him  and  ends  with  him, 
sets  him  aside,  and  itself  drops  out  of 
view.  The  other  idea  is  not  personal 
to  him  or  to  any  other  man,  but  re- 
lates to  this  country,  to  something  in 
this  country  that  is  characteristically 
American,  to  something  in  this  coun- 
try that  may  not  be  set  aside,  to  some- 
thing in  this  country  that  lasts  on  and 
on  and  that  will  remain  in  full  view 
while  this  country  remains  this  coun- 
try and  the  genius  of  its  institutions 
continues  unchanged. 

The  purely  personal  element  in  the 
editorial  picture  is  the  small  bare 
physical  fact, — liable  to  be  taken  for 
granted  as  ordinary  or  overlooked  as 
of  no  significance, — the  unique,  ob- 


scure, bodily  fact  that  Mr.  Alden  could 
sit  there  and  enter  into  business  rela- 
tion with  his  fellowmen  at  just  that 
crucial  nearness  of  a  few  feet,  at 
arm's  length,  with  his  shoulder  all  but 
rubbed  against  any  man's  shoulder. 
Few  editors  can  do  that,  few  have 
done  it,  perhaps  none.  Few  men  of 
any  profession  can  do  it.  Few  men 
of  any  kind  can  stand  such  a  test,  can 
endure  to  subject  themselves  to  such 
an  ordeal.  Your  visitors  can  look  you 
too  closely  in  the  eye  for  your  own 
comfort.  They  have  your  worst  hid- 
den traits,  the  weakness  and  the  evil 
that  is  in  you,  at  too  close  range 
and  thus  at  a  disadvantage.  You 
have  no  room  for  the  free  play 
of  the  things  which  you  can  use 
against  another  at  a  distance.  More- 
over, an  interview  granted  at  the  very 
portal  of  the  ear  presupposes  confi- 
dence, promises  sympathy,  announces 
a  workable  and  working  fellowship, 
constitutes  a  bond,  gives  a  pledge. 
Few  men  will  give  such  a  pledge.  Few 
will  feel  such  confidence.  Few  will 
offer  such  fellowship.  Few  will  even 
understand  such  instant  sympathy, 
universal  brotherliness. 

It  is  on  the  score  of  its  singularity, 
therefore,  and  on  the  score  of  the  soli- 
tary virtue  residing  in  the  singularity, 
that  I  feel  persuaded  to  cite  this  mere 
office-door  fact  as  giving  entrance  to 
the  inmost  essential  truth  of  Mr. 
Alden's  entire  editorial  personality 
and  policy.  It  was  his  way  of  work 
in  life;  he  made  it  beneficent  and  he 
made  it  beautiful 

But  at  this  point  the  passage  be- 
comes direct  and  easy  from  the  per- 
sonal element  of  the  picture  to  the 
element  not  personal,  to  the  element 
representative  and  American;  Mr. 
Alden  in  his  editorial  offices  ceases  to 
be  a  unique  personality  and  becomes 
representative  and  AmeribiEMi;  the  edi- 
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torial  oflSces,  themselves,  of  Harper 
and  Brothers  in  Franklin  Square  cease 
to  be  merely  their  property  and  be- 
come representative  and  American. 
That  highly  technical,  necessarily  re- 
stricted and  most  difficult  comer  of 
our  civilization — ^the  corner  of  our 
periodical  literature — becomes  typical 
of  every  other  highly  technical,  re- 
stricted, and  difficult  corner  of  our 
civilization,  standing  for  what  each 
may.  And  the  master-worker,  master- 
builder — sitting  there  in  his  comer, 
keeping  it  as  unconfined  and  accessi- 
ble as  every  man's  out-of-doors,  mak- 
ing it  the  open  hilltop  of  every  man's 
equal  opportunity — ^becomes  typical  of 
all  the  other  master-workers,  master- 
builders,  making  all  the  other  corners 
the  open  hilltops  of  equal  opportunity ; 
the  total  of  their  work,  the  total  of 
the  master-builders'  work  of  our  civ- 
ilization under  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions, representing  to  the  whole 
world  the  impartiality,  the  freedom, 
the  expansiveness,  the  roominess,  of 
human  life  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  Mr.  Alden,  his  life-work,  fur- 
ther expands  into  an  incident,  a  mere 
illustration,  on  one  of  the  two  main 
roads  along  which  as  a  nation  and  a 
people  we  have  moved  to  the  doing  of 
all  that  we  have  done.  It  is  fit,  it  is 
timely,  to  declare  here  exactly  what 
those  two  roads  are. 

One  is  known  as  the  noisy  road,  the 
noisiest  in  the  world — and  we  in  it 
are  reputed  to  be,  and  perhaps  in  part 
are,  the  noisiest  of  modern  civiliza- 
tions. The  other — ^the  little  known  or 
the  unknown  road — is  among  the 
quietest  if  not  the  quietest  of  all  hu- 
man historic  highways,  and  we  in  it 
have  always  been  in  far  greater  part 
among  the  quietest,  if  not  the  quiet- 
est, of  the  workers  of  the  earth. 

Certainly,  notorious  to  every  other 
modem  nation  is  the  noisy  American 


road  and  the  vast  total  noise  of  Ameri- 
cans traveling  it :  that  most  stupendous 
sound  on  the  planet — ^the  futureward 
rolling  din  of  the  United  States ;  a  din 
in  the  physical  ear  of  the  race,  a  din, 
confusion,  to  the  philosophical  thought 
of  the  race.  But  certainly,  too, — what 
the  rest  of  the  race  seems  not  to  have 
discovered,  what  has  been  but  dimly, 
obscurely,  if  at  all  perceived  even  by 
those  American  historians  who  have 
undertaken  to  interpret  individual 
leadership  and  mass-movement  among 
the  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  new 
world, — is  the  other  main  road,  the 
second  of  this  nation's  characteristic 
highways.  That  is  the  quiet  way,  the 
quiet  American  way  of  doing  great 
things — Mr.  Alden's  way.  It  is  by 
this  quiet  way  that  most  of  the  great 
work  of  the  nation  has  been  done. 
Not  among  noisy  but  among  noiseless 
Americans  are  to  be  found  most  of  the 
nation's  greatest  men.  Just  as  not 
amid  noise  but  in  quietness  have  lived 
the  vast  main  body  of  the  American 
people  who  constitute  the  foundations 
of  the  republic,  its  strength,  its  order, 
its  simplicity,  its  peace. 

August,  indeed,  and  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  modem  nation 
would  be  the  historic  assemblage  of 
those  great  Americans  who  have  gone 
about  their  work,  have  done  their 
work,  have  finished  their  work,  and 
stepped  forward  into  the  everlasting 
silence  without  a  sound  about  them- 
selves. Great  silent  American  sur- 
geons and  physicians,  silent  astron- 
omers and  physicists,  other  scientists, 
great  silent  discoverers  and  inventors, 
justices  and  judges,  professors,  men 
of  letters,  artists,  ministers  of  th. 
gospel  —  master-workers  along  thi 
quiet  American  way:  their  labors  of- 
fered to  humanity,  their  names  offered 
to  oblivion.  Mr.  Alden  was  one  of 
theuL 
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Sometimes  the  common,  every-day, 
unnoticed  sun,  as  it  goes  down,  pushes 
away  the  clouds  by  which  all  day  it 
has  been  surrounded,  withdraws  its 
rays  from  every  near  or  distant  ob- 


ject which  they  have  been  about  to 
reach,  and  moves  forth  upon  the  dark- 
ening sky,  a  lonely  shape,  a  dimmed 
splendor,  a  fulfilled  orb  of  earthly 
good. 


THE   CHICAGO  BOOK  FAIR 

BY  FANNY  BUTCHER 


THE  Book  Fair  was  the  great  event 
in  Chicago  during  the  week  of 
October  13.  One  hundred  thousand 
strong,  Chicagoans — from  the  cog- 
noscenti, the  book-loathers,  the  spend- 
thrifty,  and  the  just  plain  thrifty  to 
the  yeamers  after  knowledge  and 
autographs — gazed  with  awe  upon  the 
imported  and  domestic  warranted- 
first-water  authors,  looked  over  the 
fall  styles  in  books,  squashed  their 
noses  against  the  cases  sheltering  pre- 
cious manuscripts  and  priceless  sanc- 
tified pens  and  inkpots,  turned  to  their 
neighbors  and  in  one  breath  exclaimed, 
"Great  idea !" 

It  was  a  great  idea,  a  little  greater 
than  many  of  our  front  literary  fam- 
ilies realized.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  book  fair  of  that  sort  had  ever 
appeared  on  any  stage.  The  great 
idea  came  from  the  mind  of  one  per- 
son, Marcella  Bums,  head  of  the  book 
department  of  Marshall  Field  and 
Company. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Miss  Bums 
was  lured  into  an  automobile  show 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  choosing 
an  expensive  and  dressy  car,  she  sat 
down  to  rest  and  watch  the  world  pass 
by.  While  the  world  was  asking  about 
ignition  and  carbureters  and  the  dif- 
ference between  centre  and  back-axle 
drives,  and  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  aluminum  and  brass  trim- 
mings.   Miss   Bums   was   wondering 


why  no  one  had  ever  thought  to  give 
a  book  show  where  the  public  could 
look  over  the  latest  things  in  books, 
ask  questions  about  the  way  they  came 
to  be  written,  how  many  volumes  were 
published  each  year,  shake  hands  with 
a  few  real  authors,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  She  figured  out  that  many 
of  the  visitors  who  were  ambling  by 
in  crowds  at  the  automobile  show 
didn't  own  a  car  and  had  come  to  scoff, 
but  would  undoubtedly  go  home  to 
pray  for  a  car.  And  she  decided  that 
many  might  look  upon  a  book  fair  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  go  home  and  take 
the  baby's  playthings  out  of  the  book- 
case and  dust  off  the  shelves,  and  start 
filling  them  with  what  God  intended 
as  adornments  for  book-shelves. 

It  was  a  great  idea  five  years  ago, 
but  Miss  Bums  knew  that  it  would 
mean  the  expenditure  of  a  lot  of  money 
by  Marshall  Field  and  Company  and 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  publish- 
ers; and  her  department  at  that  time 
was  very  young.  Then  there  was  the 
war.  And  even  in  our  prosperous 
neutrality  we  weren't  trying  things 
that  were  new — at  least  not  things 
that  had  to  do  with  such  unimportant 
conmiodities  as  books ! 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Bums  studied 
up  the  annual  exhibits  of  the  pub- 
lishers at  the  National  Arts  Club  in 
New  York,  where  the  fall  books  are 
exhibited  and  a  large  reception  is  held 
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which  is  attended  by  the  publishers, 
their  most  productive  authors,  and  the 
booksellers.  I  went  to  one  of  those 
exhibits  once  and  I  must  confess  that 
it  was  one  of  the  dullest  crushes  I  was 
ever  in — and  I  was  young  enough  then 
to  be  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
real  authors  face  to  face.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  as  though  every- 
body was  present  and  so  were  his  sis- 
ters and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts, 
really  it  was  only  the  favored  few 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  on 
their  soup  and  fish,  as  Ring  Lardner 
says,  and  whispering:  "Which  one  is 
Hamlin  Garland — ^that  young  man 
over  there  with  the  tortoise-shell 
glasses  or  the  tall,  bushy-headed  man 
leaning  over  that  funny  woman  with 
a  rose  in  her  hair?"  The  dear  public 
stayed  outside  around  Gramercy  Park. 
That  sort  of  book  show  was  for  those 
inside.  It  gave  nothing  directly  to  the 
public 

The  Leipzig  and  Frankfort  exhibi- 
tions were  too  much  like  world's  fairs 
— ^and  too  inherently  German! — ^to 
offer  many  suggestions.  And  by  the 
way,  there's  an  interesting  page  or 
two  about  the  Leipzig  exhibition  in 
Solomon  Eagle's  "Books  in  General" 
which  has  just  come  out.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph,  written  in  1914,  is 
amusing.  "Amongst  the  German  au- 
thors whose  portraits  grace  the  walls 
of  the  exhibition  is  Mr.  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  They  have  naturalized 
him,  like  Shakespeare,  and  the  next 
thing  will  certainly  be  a  statue  in 
Weimar." 

So  it  was  something  entirely  new, 
entirely  informal,  and  entirely  mid- 
western  that  was  formulated  in  Miss 
Burns's  mind.  She  went  overseas  to 
do  hospital  work  and  there  laid  the 
last  brick  in  her  scheme.  The  finished 
edifice  sprang  full-armed  from  the 
head  of  the  third  floor  of  a  depart- 


ment store — a  queer  enough  place  in 
a  big  city  like  Chicago  which  boasts 
the  second  largest  bookstore  in  the 
world ! 

The  Book  Fair  was  an  unqualified 
success  for  more  reasons  than  that  it 
was  a  good  idea.  Somehow  from  the 
moment  it  opened  on  Monday  morning 
it  took  on  the  spirit  of  a  neighborhood 
festival.  That  sort  of  thing  can  not 
be  planned  for  in  advance.  Friendli- 
ness either  is  or  it  isn't,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was,  with  a  capital  F. 
Everyone  talked  to  everyone  else. 
Publishers  were  questioned  by  high- 
school  girls  and  members  of  ladies'  aid 
societies  in  the  same  breath.  Col- 
lectors and  men  who  were  suspicious 
about  buying  books  because  they  al- 
ready had  one,  were  jointly  standing 
in  awe  before  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
America's  beloved  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  were  telling  one  another  how 
much  they  missed  him.  Little  girls 
who  had  just  read  "Under  the  Lilacs" 
and  old  women  who  still  surreptitious- 
ly took  out  "An  Old  Fashioned  Girl" 
for  comfort,  stood  eagerly  in  line  to 
see  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  little  desk  and 
Meg's  bonnet  and  the  dolls  that  the 
"little  women"  used  to  play  with. 
Ex-captains  and  privates  still  in  khaki 
got  into  heated  arguments  over  the  re- 
spective merits  of  their  divisions  in 
front  of  the  originals  of  C.  LeRoy 
Baldridge's  great  "Stars  and  Stripes" 
cartoons  which  have  been  made  into  a 
book,  "I  Was  There".  And  the  low- 
liest  could  and  did  touch  the  hand  of 
the  leader  of  the  young  English  novel-* 
ists  just  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Flavery's 
son  who  lived  next  door. 

There  was  a  quarter  of  a  block  of 
space  devoted  to  the  Fair,  and  it  was 
apportioned  among  the  sixty  publish- 
ers who  exhibited.  Each  publisher 
had  a  table  for  the  display  of  his  latest 
and  best,  or  a  booth  lined  with  shelves 
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and  glass  cases.  The  publishers  did 
their  own  decorating  and  arranging  of 
books,  and  Marshall  Field  and  Com- 
pany came  along  at  the  last  minute 
and  scattered  vases  of  chrysanthe- 
mums here  and  there,  to  give  the  last 
touch  of  festivity  to  the  picture.  In 
the  cases  were  manuscripts  and  let- 
ters written  by  immortal  pens  from 
Tennyson's  to  Daisy  Ashford's, 
through  Kipling,  Conrad,  Mark  Twain, 
Roosevelt,  et  al.  Original  illustra- 
tions were  everywhere.  On  the  tables 
and  shelves  were  fall  books  from  the 
latest  juveniles  to  the  latest  editions 
of  the  Bible,  with  the  old  favorites 
now  and  then.  There  were  two  bind- 
ery exhibits,  one  of  a  commercial 
bindery  where  they  were  using  proc- 
esses which  it  has  taken  two  hundred 
years  to  bring  to  their  present  effi- 
ciency, and  one  of  an  artistic  bindery 
where  exquisite  hand-tooling  was  be- 
ing done.  From  very  inexpensive  chil- 
dren's books  in  one  corner  one  could 
go  to  a  nook  in  the  other  comer  where 
a  jewel-encrusted  Keats  valued  at 
$8,500.00  was  surrounded  by  other 
volumes  less  extravagantly  but  none 
the  less  beautifully  bound. 

Each  day  had  its  extra  added  at- 
tractions in  the  persons  of  authors 
who  had  a  golden  opportunity  to  judge 
their  Chicago  audiences  en  masse.  On 
Monday  Hugh  Walpole  was  clamored 
for  by  an  orderly  and  adoring  mob, 
but  none  the  less  a  mob.  The  popular 
and  brilliant  young  English  novelist 
came  to  find  himself  much  better 
known  than  he  had  ever  dreamed,  to 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  the  author 
of  a  best  seller.  George  H.  Doran, 
his  publisher,  brought  him  out  and 
had  to  rescue  him  from  his  readers' 
enthusiasm.  He  autographed  copies 
of  "The  Secret  City"  and  "Fortitude" 
(the  two  books  which  are  evidently 
tie  favorites  of  the  Chicago  public) 


until  his  writing  hand  became  numb. 
But  one  must  admit  that  the  English 
are  sportsmen.  He  never  stopped 
autographing!  Before  his  identity 
was  established  no  man  with  tortoise- 
shell  glasses  was  safe  from  "Oh,  Mr. 
WAL-pole!"  When  the  solid-looking, 
bank-presidential,  smi  ling-faced, 
twinkly-eyed  lion  actually  was  found, 
— and  without  tortoise  rimmed  glasses, 
— the  mistaken  ones  made  up  for  their 
mistake. 

On  Tuesday  the  Chicago  authors — 
who  were  in  Chicago,  they  seldom  are 
— held  a  little  reception  and  reunion 
with  themselves  and  their  readers, — 
Henry  Kitchell  Webster,  Mary  Hast- 
ings Bradley,  Clara  Louise  Bumham, 
Emerson  Hough,  Clara  Laughlin, 
Mary  Dickerson  Donahey,  William 
Gerard  Chapman,  Georgene  Faulkner, 
Keith  Preston,  and  Clara  Ingram 
Judson. 

Milo  Winter,  on  Wednesday,  was  the 
side-show  who  drew  the  crowds  away 
from  the  big  tent.  He  explained  how 
he  decided  upon  what  to  illustrate  in 
a  book,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  make 
some  illustrations,  much  to  the  un- 
wavering delight  of  the  assembled 
multitude. 

Thursday  was  Cape  Cod  Day,  wi-h 
the  Cape's  best  little  press  agent, 
genial  and  chummy,  giving  a  lecture 
in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
afternoon.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  come 
alive,  and  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  in  print 
are  so  beautifully  one  and  the  same 
person  that  he  raises  the  batting  aver- 
age of  all  authors  in  the  game  of 
humanness.  Like  Hugh  Walpole,  he 
autographed  until  his  writing  hand 
was  almost  paralyzed.  And  he  forced 
the  admission  that  Americans  are 
good  sportsmen  too. 

Eddie  Guest's  right  arm  was  lame, 
also,  after  Friday  afternoon.  He 
read  some  of  his  poems,  and  imme- 
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dimtdy  the  audience  rose  as  a  woman 
and  as  a  man  and  demanded  auto- 
grapha — and  got  them!  On  Friday 
thirty-fonr  members  of  the  library 
class  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin — 
which  is  the  entire  class — came  down 
to  the  Book  Fair,  and  the  University 
paid  half  of  their  railroad  fare  as  part 
of  their  library  education. 

Saturday  was  children's  day,  but 
from  the  sea  of  visitors  that  flowed 
and  ebbed  about  the  booths,  it  was 
also  a  day  for  everyone  who  wanted  a 
final  hour  or  so  among  the  literary 
treasures. 

Educational  exhibits  often  cost  a 
merchant  great  sums  of  money,  and 
the  results  from  them  are  not  felt 
immediately.  Crowds  go  to  see,  but 
do  not  buy,  or  they  buy  in  some  other 
department.  Miss  Burns  had  hoped 
to  stimulate  a  dormant  interest  in 
books,  and  to  give  books  a  place  in 
conversation  somewhere  near  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  coal  strike.  But 
she  did  not  expect  the  sales  of  her  sec- 
tion to  take  an  immediate  leap  and 
burst  the  statistical  thermometer. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  they  did. 
Everyone  who  came  to  the  Fair  wanted 
to  take  home  a  souvenir, — something 
he  or  she  had  bought  as  well  as  the 
books,  pamphlets,  and  reproductions 
of  illustrations  which  were  given  away 
at  the  various  publishers'  booths.  One 
man  chose  as  his  souvenir  a  thousand- 
dollar  set  of  books,  but  the  more  mod- 
est visitor  bought  a  new  novel,  a  long- 
wished-f  or  volume  of  poems,  a  leather- 
bound  copy  of  a  favorite  book,  or  three 
or  four  picture  books  for  the  children. 

When  the  Fair  closed  Saturday 
afternoon  at  five-thirty,  there  was  a 
little  ceremony  of  gratitude  partici- 
pated in  by  everyone  concerned.  It 
had  been  a  week  of  unbounded  success 
for  everyone. 

The  public,  first  of  all,  had  come 


into  personal  and  intimate  contact 
with  men  who  write  books,  men  who 
make  them,  and  men  who  sell  them. 
They  had  watched  the  making  of  a 
book,  had  looked  into  the  methods  of 
illustrating  a  book,  and  had  proudly 
shaken  the  hand  of  an  Author.  There 
had  been  broken  down  that  barrier 
between  manufacturer  and  ultimate 
consumer  which  makes  the  ultimate 
consumer  think  that  the  manufacturer 
is  a  supermillionaire  cushioned  in  the 
feathers  plucked  from  the  dear  public. 
They  found  the  publishers  "just  folks", 
and  they  realized  that  the  making  of 
books  is  not,  like  the  making  of  pork 
sausage,  a  business  whose  profits  are 
counted  only  in  dollars.  They  real- 
ized, many  of  them  for  the  first  time, 
that  there  are  publishers  and  not  just 
one  publisher  of  all  the  books  in  the 
United  States;  that  books  can  be 
things  of  beauty  physically  as  well  as 
spiritually;  that  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half  they  often  buy  the  work  and  the 
hopes  of  a  whole  year  of  one  man's 
life;  that — ^thousands  of  things  about 
books  that  booklovers  know,  but  that 
the  man  who  goes  to  the  pool  hall  at 
7:45  every  night  and  the  woman  who 
plays  bridge  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days at  the  Damengesellschafthall 
never  even  thought  of.  The  public 
certainly  got  its  money's  worth,  and 
was  loud  in  its  appreciation,  buying 
four  times  as  many  books  as  it  usually 
buys. 

The  publishers  were  all  more  than 
satisfied.  They  got  one  thing  very 
definite,  I  should  say — a  look  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Chicago  public. 
Chicago  is  a  city  of  people  who  play 
pretty  much  in  their  own  yard.  We 
have  a  feeling  that  New  Yorkers  think 
we're  a  rube  village.  We  always  sus- 
pect that  Easterners  who  stay  in  the 
East  and  do  business  with  us,  are 
sniffing  at  us.  But  when  they  take 
the  trouble  to  come  to  see  us — ^we're 
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all  open-armed  to  them.  And  we're 
really  very  simple  and  genuine  when 
we're  approached  in  friendliness.  The 
publishers  and  their  salesmen  had  a 
rare  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Chi- 
cago book-buying  public  face  to  face, 
and  they  will  undoubtedly  find  it  a 
profitable  meeting. 

Miss  Burns  plans  to  make  the  Book 
Fair  an  annual  event  at  Marshall  Field 
and  Company,  and  she  hopes  that 
other  cities  will  use  the  idea.  Her 
only  fear  is  that  it  may  be  cheapened 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  economi- 
cal booksellers  to  copy  the  Book  Fair 
inexpensively — an      attempt      which 


would  wreck  the  idea.  If  any  book- 
seller believes  that  there  is  such  an 
animal  as  an  inexpensive  book  fair, 
list  unto  what  a  small  but  chirpy  bird 
warbled  in  my  ear.  Ten  thousand 
bright  and  shining  dollars  went  into 
the  week's  jollification.  A  lot  of 
money — but  it  couldn't  be  done  for 
less,  and  it  was  worth  it!  For  the 
Book  Fair  did  exactly  what  Miss 
Burns  had  dreamed  of  its  doing  that 
night  when  she  watched  the  crowds 
pass  by  the  automobile  show.  It 
actually  sent  men  and  women  home 
with  a  new  or  a  rejuvenated  longing 
to  own  more  books. 


NEW  NOVELS  OF  SUBSTANCE 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


I  SUPPOSE  everyone  more  or  less 
recognizes  that  there  are  at  least 
three  kinds  of  novels  "in  his  busi- 
ness": those  he  gulps  with  joy,  those 
he  chews  with  satisfaction,  and  those 
he  rolls  permanently  under  the  tongue 
as  part  of  his  literary  cud.  All  good 
to  the  taste,  but  the  third  how  rare! 
What  determines  their  status  as  cud- 
books?  Not  deliberate  choice,  not 
considerations  of  loftiest  art  or  high- 
est imaginative  plane.  Think  of  the 
people  you  know  who  run  through 
TroUope  and  Jane  Austen  every  year 
or  two,  because  they  can't  keep  away 
from  them.  Between-times  the  cur- 
rent stuff,  the  novels  of  surprise  or 
sensation  or  wild  adventure  or  mental 
excitation — but  always  back,  for  com- 
fort, to  Barset  or  Somerset.  Who  can 
reread  without  a  thrill  the  opening 
lines  of  "Persuasion"?— "Sir  Walter 
Elliot  of  Kellynch  Hall,  in  Somerset- 
shire, was  a  man  who,  for  his  own 


amusement,  never  took  up  any  book 
but  the  Baronetage.  ..."  And  yet 
nobody  can  ever  have  been  thrilled  by 
reading  them  the  first  time. 

I  am  not  getting  ready  to  assert 
that  the  books  mentioned  in  this 
article  belong  to  the  order  of  "Per- 
suasion", and  will  be  delighted  in  a 
century  hence.  But  in  looking  them 
over  as  grouped  by  a  gradual  selection 
on  my  shelf,  I  seem  to  feel  that  there 
is  uncommon  substance  in  them.  I 
should  say  they  might  all  be  worth 
not  only  a  reading,  but  a  rereading. 
You  may  chew  them  without  wasting 
your  energy,  and  you  may  even  find 
one  or  the  other  of  them  cuddable,  for 
all  I  know. 

"The  White  Island"  is  quite  differ- 
ent  from  the  others.  Michael  Wood 
has  written  several  earlier  novels  im- 
pregnated, like  this  one,  with  Roman 
Catholic  feeling.  They  are  not  novels 
of  propaganda,  but  fiction  based  on  a 
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Bbicerci  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated 
mystiefaiiL  Stories  of  saints  are  com- 
mon enough,  of  the  "religious"  who 
hmwB  devoted  themselves  to  contempla- 
tion and  the  devotional  life.  But  the 
B<ni  of  Oiis  tale  is  not  a  saint.  He  is 
a  aort  of  inspired  dullard.  He  is  queer 
in  ehildhoody  but  children  are  queer. 
The  troublesome  thing  with  him  is 
that  he  does  not  "grow  up".  He  can- 
not learn  lessons,  and  his  fancy  is 
dominated  with  the  lifelong  vision  of 
a  white  island,  dwelling-place  of  some 
pure  spiritual  energy  which  he  senses 
but  cannot  define.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  and  worldly  pair  who, 
as  the  years  go  on,  begin  to  despair 
of  his  future.  They  have  built  on  his 
making  a  gi  eat  place  in  the  world,  and 
are  faced  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  is  not  actually  a  defective. 
He  cannot  concentrate  his  mind  on 
school  studies.  At  twenty  he  shows 
no  signs  of  mental  maturity.  Special- 
ists incline  to  agree  on  him  as  a  "case" 
of  arrested  development.  At  last  the 
parents  find  a  kind  of  solution  in  plac- 
ing him  with  a  Father  Standish,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  a  rural  House  of 
Retreat.  At  Brent  R6n£  opens  his 
heart  to  the  good  father.  He  cannot 
learn  the  things  they  want  him  to 
learn,  he  says,  because  he  is  "held  fast 
by  something  else".  .  .  . 

"It  if  tomething  to  tremendous,  and  I  am 
■iieh  a  tpeck  in  comparison,  that  I  do  not  know 
how  It  is  I  am  not  blotted  out  In  it  entirely. 
It  claims  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have;  there  Is 
not  a  single  thing  in  me,  mind  and  body,  it 
does  not  claim.  I  cannot  learn  or  remember 
things  which  seem  to  me  to  have  no  real  value, 
no  real  existence,  no  life  in  themselves.  That 
is  to  say,  I  cannot  learn  or  remember  while  this 
tremendous  Something  holds  and  claims  me." 

"What  is  this  Something?"  I  asked  in  a  low 
Toice. 

He  blushed  suddenly  like  a  shy  girL 
"I  think",  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "it  is  God." 
"Do  yon  mean",  I  said  gently,  "that  you  are 
always  thinking  of  Him,  R6n6?" 

"No",  he  answered  in  the  same  whisper,  "I 
am  not  thinking  of  Him,  Father.  It  is  He 
who  is  thinking  of  me.  His  Power  flows  down 
•B  m%  and  I — ^I  drown  in  it." 


At  Brent  R£n£  takes  his  unassum- 
ing place  at  first  as  a  guest  and,  later 
and  more  happily,  as  an  assistant  gar- 
dener. He  is  not  specially  devoted  to 
formal  observances,  but  gives  forth, 
quite  unconsciously  to  all  appearance, 
a  powerful  current  of  spiritual  heal- 
ing. In  the  end  we  see  him,  through 
Father  Standish's  eyes,  as  a  visible 
focus  or  receptacle  of  divine  force, — 
not  "a  case  of  arrested  development", 
but  "a  case  of  a  crystal  cup  for  Living 
Water".  The  effect  of  such  a  tale  as 
this  hangs  on  the  manner  of  its  telling. 
The  restraint  and  delicacy  and  sincere 
emotion  with  which  this  book  is  writ- 
ten may  prove  it  to  be  worth  re- 
reading. 

Among  recent  American  novels 
"Saul"  and  "The  Choice"  seem  to  stand 
out  for  me  as  both  fresh  and  serious 
interpretations  of  current  American 
life  and  character.  "The  Choice"  is 
written  with  something  of  Theodore 
Dreiser's  apparent  artlessness  and 
even  crudity  of  touch.  Primarily  it 
is  a  very  careful  study  of  a  single 
feminine  type.  For  Asenath  is  typical 
both  in  her  limitations  and  in  her 
primitive  virtue  as  a  mate.  On  the 
surface,  she  is  such  a  daughter  of  the 
people  as  in  romantic  fiction  we  often 
see  transformed,  nature  as  well  as 
manner,  in  order  that  she  may  make 
the  gentlemanly  hero  happy.  The  beg- 
gar-maid disappears  for  a  year  or  two, 
to  be  licked  into  shape,  intellectually 
and  socially;  and  returns  the  perfect 
lady  of  the  hero's  requirement.  Or  she 
simply  mops  up  her  education  from 
him  as  he  casually  spills  it  after  mar- 
riage. In  "The  Strangers'  Wedding" 
W.  L.  George  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  undertook  to  show  how,  in 
default  of  equality  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing, a  marriage  is  bound  to  be  pretty 
well  hopeless  from  the  start.  His  vul- 
gar young  wife  cannot  change  her 
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point  of  view,  and  his  young  husband 
cannot  stomach  that  point  of  view  or 
the  habits  that  go  with  it.  In  "The 
Choice",  we  seem  to  be  upon  the  same 
road.  Asenath  McBride  is  presented 
without  glozing  but  not  without  sjnm- 
pathy.  She  is  a  telephone  girl, 
daughter  of  "a  foreman  in  a  packing- 
box  factory",  in  some  small  city  that 
I  believe  remains  nameless.  She  hap- 
pens to  have  the  ''beauty  of  Madame 
Vigte  le  Brun",  is  fastidious  in  the 
care  of  her  person,  and  does  not  lack  a 
rudimentary  aesthetic  sense.  She  uses 
only  the  commonest  counters  of  speech, 
but  her  silence  is  golden.  At  eighteen 
she  expresses  her  impulse  manward  in 
this  fashion: 

*'Mammii,  ain't  I  old  enough  to  have  com- 
pany?" 

"What  kind  of  company?"  inquired  Mrs. 
McBrldc,  with  a  reasonable  show  of  caution. 

"Boys",  answered  Asenath. 

"What  boys?"  asked  her  mother,  still  on  cau- 
tion bent. 

"Oh  !  No  boys  in  particular.  You  know  I 
don't  know  any  boys  except  them  that  come  to 
Sunday  School  and  they  make  me  sick." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  know  any  boys  to  havo 
for  company,  what  makes  you  ask  about  it?" 

"I  was  Just  thinking  about  it.  Suppose  I 
should  get  an  introduction  to  some  nice  fella. 
I'd  feel  awful  cheap  if  I  couldn't  ask  him  to 
can." 

Mrs.  McBride  is  not  unresponsive 
to  this  eloquence.  She  "speaks  to 
father"  about  it,  and  presently  there 
is  a  vulgar  Tom,  to  be  tried  and  found 
wanting,  followed  by  a  pretentious 
Rawlings  of  the  sleek,  clerical  type. 
The  McBrides  are  too  much  for  his 
none  too  stable  pride,  and  the  jilted 
Asenath  remains  for  a  time  at  a  loose 
end.  But  there  are  better  fish  in  the 
sea.  Her  instinct  for  acquiring  the 
best  available  thing  in  due  time  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  conquest  of  Lamed, 
a  young  teacher  with  high  hopes  and 
a  fine  mind.  Her  beauty  charms  him 
into  the  fancy  that  he  can  mold  her 
mind  to  his  liking.  Their  love-making 
period  is  mingled  with  a  comedy  of 


education.  But  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage Asenath's  mental  dulness  and 
sloth  become  evident.  She  has  no  real 
interest  in  her  husband's  interests  or 
ideals.  The  time  comes,  after  the 
birth  of  their  first  child  and  the  do- 
mestic reconstruction  following  it, 
when  the  hopelessness  of  their  being 
real  companions  excepting  on  the 
domestic  plane,  comes  home  to  both 
of  them.  Asenath  is  mentally  inert; 
she  cannot  change,  but  she  is  not  too 
dull  to  recognize  her  limitations. 
Nothing  could  be  more  banal  on  the 
surface  than  the  scene  in  which  their 
mutual  discontent  comes  to  a  head; 
but  in  substance  it  is  as  at  least  as 
"true  to  life"  as  that  similar  scene 
in  Mr.  George's  "The  Strangers'  Wed- 
ding" in  which  so  different  a  conclu- 
sion is  reached.  These  twain  have 
come  together ;  have  made  their  choice, 
or  perhaps  had  it  made  for  them  by 
fate  or  opportunity.  At  all  events, 
there  is  something  real  and  stable  in 
their  mating: 

They  had  much  in  common  after  alL  Intel- 
lectual pursuits  were  not  everything.  There 
were  the  arts,  music,  pictures,  which  they 
might  share.  Perhaps  it  was  even  better  that 
he  should  have  interests  apart  from  hers,  that 
his  own  particular  activities  were  independent. 
It  might  be  much  better  for  her  to  be  apart 
from  his  work.     Who  could  teU? 

So  the  pair,  like  myriads  of  others 
since  the  world  began,  settle  into  that 
secondary  phase  of  marriage  in  which 
affection  and  compromise  and  the  mak- 
ing of  allowances  give  permanent  sub- 
stance to  the  bond  that  has  thus  far 
been  spun  chiefly  of  egotism  and 
moonshine.  Asenath  McBride  de- 
serves a  place  among  the  Sister  Carries 
and  Jennie  Cushings  of  American 
literary  portraiture. 

The  author  of  "The  Rise  of  Jennie 
Gushing"  has  done  nothing  so  good 
since  that  book,  I  think,  as  her  latest 
chronicle,  "From  Father  to  Son". 
Like  its  immediate  predecessor  "The 
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Boardman  Family"  and  so  many  re- 
cent American  novels,  it  is  a  story  of 
family  life  covering  several  genera- 
tions— ^roughly,  the  past  half-century 
since  the  Civil  War.  No  contemporary 
writer  short  of  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
and»  at  his  best,  Booth  Tarkington,  has 
been  so  successful  in  visualizing  this 
near  past  as  Mrs.  Watts.  From  the 
appearance  of  "Nathan  Burke",  we 
have  had  in  her  novels  a  series  of 
records  which  without  pretense  of 
photographic  accuracy  or  a  literal 
transcript  of  fact  have  presented  to 
our  imagination  the  very  color  and 
atmosphere  of  our  national  life  dur- 
ing the  half-century  since  the  Civil 
\V.>  ..       are  scenes  laid  for  the 

most  part  in  that  older  midland 
country  in  which  the  novelist  herself 
was  bred.  But  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  it  has  been  in  that  country 
that  the  American  type  and  the  Amer- 
ican destiny  have  been  most  clearly 
emerging.  The  East  sniffs  and  the 
West  boosts;  but  the  Midland  is  busy 
making. 

The  general  situation  or  layout  of 
this  novel  has  been  often  employed  of 
late;  the  family  which  has  come  up 
from  shirtsleeves,  and  has  enjoyed  its 
brief  prestige  of  rather  ruthlessly  won 
success,  only  to  find  itself  challenged 
by  fresh  forces,  industrial  and  social; 
the  rise  of  a  richer  aristocracy  of 
riches,  and  the  upthrust  from  beneath 
of  alien  "comers", — fresh  pioneers 
taking  possession  of  the  soil  in  the 
name  of  a  fresher  civilization.  There 
are  some  Burkes  in  this  story,  de- 
scendants of  Nathan,  but  they  remain 
in  the  background.  Our  business  is 
with  the  Rudds.  Their  solid  standing 
goes  back  to  a  certain  Rudd's  Specific 
that  cured  all  the  ills  of  America  in 
the  'forties.  A  quarter-century  later 
it  had  become  the  Pancurata,  with 
somewhat  less  magical  powers ;  and  by 


the  'eighties  it  had  vanished  discreetly 
from  the  lists  of  the  solid  and  legiti- 
mate drug  concern  or  "chemical  com- 
pany" now  bearing  the  name  of  Rudd. 
Mrs.  Watts  links  and  contrasts  the 
generations  for  us,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  by  a  single  paragraph : 

LawBon  Rudd  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  belngr 
the  first  member  of  the  Rudd  family  to  be  ph.>- 
tograpbed ;  there  existed  daguerre<)tyi>ea  of  all 
the  rest — Mrs.  Rudd  in  a  plaid  silk  dross  and 
black  thread  lace  shawl,  and  a  bonnet  with 
bunches  of  tlowers  over  each  ear ;  David  of  the 
Specific  in  trousers  plaided  too,  terrifically 
pluidod,  and  a  double-breasted  waistcoat  of 
crimson  velvet  with  cut-crystal  buttons,  and  a 
velvet  collar  to  his  coat,  and  that  ministerial 
expression  common  to  all  our  ancestors  of 
that  date  whenever  they  posed ;  Hester,  a 
mea^e  child  in  tarlatan  flounces  and  a  satin 
bodice,  her  little  thin  slats  of  arms  distress- 
ingly obvious ;  little  David  and  little  Elihu  with 
round  collars  and  sleek  hair.  Thoy  were  all 
stacked  away  in  their  embossed  morocco  cases, 
in  a  seldom-visited  corner  of  the  attic  shelves : 
there  was  really  no  other  place  for  the  old 
things  in  the  elegantly  ornate  or  elegantly  se- 
vere **period"  rooms  of  the  present  Kudd  house. 
For  that  matter,  Lawson's  own  likeness  taken 
by  the  new  process  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
was  still  quite  new,  only  served  now  as  i! 
means  of  entertainment,  arousing  ribald  laugh 
ter  rather  than  filial  respect.  Could  that  pudg>. 
solemn  kid  with  the  preposterous  visorod  cap, 
and  the  rows  of  buttons  all  over  him — could 
that  really  be  dad?  Pipe  the  laced  shoes  and 
the  white  stockings  on  him,  will  you?  Sonu- 
sport  I 

Young  Steven  Rudd,  son  of  Lawsoii, 
is  the  main  figure  in  the  narrative 
proper.  He  is  the  young  prince  of  the 
house,  growing  up  to  an  honorabb 
succession.  There  is  an  uncle  Eugene 
dimly  existent,  the  family  black  sheep 
and  outcast:  otherwise  all  is  fair  on 
the  Rudd  escutcheon.  Suddenly  he 
discovers  that  the  real  blot  is  not 
Uncle  Eugene  but  Grandfather  Dav'id 
of  the  Specific.  An  old  diary  reveals 
that  gentleman  trading  in  bogus  drug.4 
during  the  Civil  War,  at  considerable 
cost  of  human  life  and  immense  profit 
to  himself.  Eugene  in  his  time  has 
discovered  this,  and  chosen  to  fco  to 
the  dogs  in  his  own  way  rather  than 
wax  sleek  on  the  tainted  Rudd  money. 
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Now  Steven,  after  futile  argument 
with  his  father,  flings  off  to  make  a 
clean  path  for  one  member  of  the 
Rudd  family  at  least.  He  gets  a  job 
in  a  New  York  book  concern,  "Ful- 
ano's".  I  confess  to  the  wish  that  he 
had  not  almost  at  once  become  a  ris- 
ing young  plajrwright  "on  the  side"; 
there  have  been  so  many  of  them  in 
recent  fiction.  However,  the  war 
comes  along  before  we  are  required  to 
believe  the  world  is  at  his  ft^et — ^and 
solves  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
Rudd  family  offhand.  These  people 
are  very  American,  very  much  alive 
and  a  part  of  us;  and  with  that  curi- 
ously Thackerayan  touch  of  hers,  Mrs. 
Watts  puts  us  in  grateful  possession 
of  their  story. 

"Saul"  is  a  study  of  the  America  of 
the  melting-pot,  of  our  metropolitan 
Jewry  11  particular.  Here  once  more 
is  the  Jew  of  the  ghetto,  the  sweat- 
shop, the  "cloak  and  suit"  trade.  He 
does  not  exist  in  this  book  as  a  figure 
of  comedy,  a  Potash  or  a  Perbnutter; 
but  he  is  present  in  all  his  other  em- 
bodiments,— as  the  desperate  animal 
forced  to  tear  his  way  out  of  the 
ravening  pack,  as  the  exile,  as  the 
idealist.  The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that 
the  Jew  is  disconcerting  to  Gentiles 
largely  because  he  exhibits  in  intensi- 
fied contrast  that  clashing  of  major 
motives  we  all  struggle  with.  He 
makes  less  attempt  to  conceal  either 
his  greed  or  his  wistful  vision  of 
moral  beauty.  He  seems  almost  un- 
conscious of  the  grotesque  apposition 
of  the  predatory  right  hand  grasping 
what  it  may,  and  the  reverent  left 
appealing  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing. 
In  the  recent  "Rise  of  David  Levinsky^ 
by  Abraham  Cahan,  an  acknowledged 
spokesman  of  the  race,  the  beast  con- 
quers and  the  dreamer  dies.  "Saul" 
paints  with  equal  frankness  the 
squalid  side  of  the  Yiddish  character; 
bat  squalor  does  not  win. 


Saul  Furinski  is  bom  in  a  sweat- 
shop. He  sees  his  father,  slaving  furi- 
ously that  his  children  may  be  free, 
die  at  the  pitiless  machine;  and  the 
boy  swears  to  be  its  master.  The  way 
to  do  this,  he  soon  discovers,  is  to 
use  the  slavery  of  others.  He  becomes 
a  designer,  then  a  contractor.  He 
marries  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
dowry  that  will  give  him  a  start  in 
business.  He  prefers  honest  methods, 
but  when  the  pinch  comes  does  not 
let  honesty  stand  in  the  way  of  "suc- 
cess". His  wife  is  the  highest  t3i)e 
of  Jewess,  pure  and  aspiring.  She 
cares  for  no  success  that  may  not  be 
come  by  honestly.  But  Saul  cannot 
forget  the  press  of  the  pack.  He  tries 
to  use  her  in  his  chicanery,  and  fail- 
ing, drifts  away  from  her.  Another 
sort  of  love  tempts  him,  wins  him  for 
a  time.  Faith  Severance,  the  busi- 
ness woman  of  modem  type,  is  the  fit- 
ting companion  of  his  hours  of  suc- 
cess. But  then  comes  failure,  and 
Faith  herself  sees  that  she  can  be  of 
no  use  to  him.  "Fm  the  sort  of 
woman  who  symbolizes  a  man's 
strength  and — so  long  as  the  world  is 
going  with  him — that  is  what  he 
wants.  But  when  he  fails — ah,  then 
he  needs  somebody  else — a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  woman."  That  woman, 
of  course,  is  his  wife  Channah,  who 
has  courage  for  both — and  by  a  quaint 
turn  of  "business  romance",  has  skill 
to  contrive  the  coup  which  sets  them 
on  their  feet  again.  But  this  time, 
we  feel  sure,  they  will  go  forth  to- 
gether in  honor  to  face  what  fortune 
may  bring. 

There  are  three  notable  pieces  of 
creative  realism  among  the  recent 
English  novels  that  I  happen  to  have 
read.  They  are  purely  or  primarily 
studies  of  the  individual  and  the  fam- 
ily. Their  social  range  is  consider- 
able :  a  novel  by  MiM  Sidgwick  would 
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have  completed  the  British   gamut. 
••The  Pour  Roads"  is  the  chronicle  of 
a  Sussex  peasant  family  in  wartime. 
The  Beatups  are  small  farmers  of  re- 
spectable stock;  but  the  present  head 
of  the  family  has  grown  slack  and 
drunken.     Por  some  years  Tom,  the 
oldest   son,   has   kept   things   going. 
Now  he  is  drafted,  and  goes  to  war 
unwillingly  because  he  hates  to  leave 
the  farm.    But  he  takes  naturally  to 
soldiering ;  and  the  farm  is  rescued  by 
his  young  brother  Harry,  a  hitherto 
uncertain   lad   whose   imagination   is 
touched  by  the  idea  of  helping  the  war 
through  fidelity  to  his  own  patch  of 
soil    He  proves  to  have  more  initia- 
tive than  Tom;  and  so  the  war  creates 
a  good  servant  of  the  land.    Tom  is 
killed,  but  not  before  we  have  seen  the 
fulfilment  of  his  honest  romance.    We 
follow  also  the  obscure  yet  not  insig- 
nificant courses  of  the  two  sharply 
contrasted   daughters   of   the   house; 
and,  just  without  the  family  group, 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Sumption  takes  its 
place    among    the    memorable    tragi- 
comic dominies  of  fiction.    The  story 
has  no  ''plot",  if  you  mean  by  that  an 
arrangement    of    springs    and    cog- 
wheels.   But,  like  any  creative  work, 
whether  you  call  it  realistic  or  what, 
it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  a  chance 
jotting  of  facts.    It  is  a  complete  or- 
ganism, a  product  of  imaginative  se- 
lection— a    "story"    in    the    best    of 
senses. 

And  this  is  true  of  "Little  Houses", 
a  "first"  novel  of  extraordinary  qual- 
ity. This  is  "a  tale  of  past  years", 
and  so  neither  helped  nor  harassed  by 
those  latest  years  from  which  few  of 
our  story-tellers  can  keep  their  hands. 
It  is  an  intensive  study  of  a  tiny  pro- 
vincial world,  self-contained  and  in- 
different to  what  lies  beyond  its  boun- 
daries.    Pedley  Hill  is  literally  not 


"on  the  map",  but  its  honorable  place 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  fears  no 
eclipse  by   the  crude   glories  of   its 
pushing  neighbor,   Selbridge.     Little 
houses  and  little  people  and  little  in- 
cidents— but  how  much  they  become 
our  personal  business,  as  we  follow 
these  pages!     Pedley  Hill,  almost  at 
sight,  is  as  real  and  important  to  us 
as  Arnold  Bennett's  Bursley,  and  for 
much  the  same  reason.     We  feel  it 
being  interpreted  for  us  in  the  simple 
act  of  presentation — interpreted,  not 
lectured    upon    or    moralized    about. 
These  small-town  persons,  Alldays  and 
Binnses  and  Brownlees  and  Kingsnor- 
tons,  might  mean  little  to  us  as  vis- 
itors at  Pedley  Hill,  or  even  as  fellow 
townsmen.    How  many  of  us  see  any- 
thing much  in  our  neighbors?     It  is 
because  we  approach  the  little  houses 
by  way  of  the  interpreter's  house  that 
these  externally  commonplace  persons 
take  on  reality — which  is  to  say  mean- 
ing.   Yet  here  in  little  are  the  eternal 
forces,   the  eternal  contrasts.     Here 
are  ambition  and  jealousy  and  lust  and 
love  and   egotism  and  altruism  and 
faith  and  negation.     Here  are  John 
Allday,  who  without  conscious  perfidy 
always  contrives  to  play  safe  and  to 
get  on;  Sam  Bloom,  who  dreams  and 
blunders  and  is  naught  in  the  eyes  of 
respectability  and  success;  the  Kings- 
nortons,  who  are  superior  without  ef- 
fort but  do  not  lack  "troubles  of  their 
own";  poor  Maggie  Wheatley  whose 
happiness  evades  her,  and  nice  Elsie 
Benlow  who  happens  to  win  hers  so 
easily.    Here,  in  short,  is  Pedley  Hill 
for  better  and  worse,  a  good  little 
place  as  places  go.    You  smile  at  it, 
but  you  neither  laugh  nor  sneer.    You 
don't    altogether   admire  -or    despise 
any  of  its  people;  you  recognize  them 
as  kin.    Maggie  making  her  sacrifice 
is  after  all  doing  the  sensible  thing 
as  well  as  the  generous  one.   John  All- 
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day's  father  and  mother  are  narrow 
enough  in  what  they  want  for  John, 
but  who  grudges  them  their  mellow 
satisfaction  when  he  gets  it?  The 
note  of  the  book  is  a  fine  sweet  irony. 

Pedley  Hill  remains  the  "hero"  of 
the  chronicle.  In  "The  Querrils", 
family  type  rather  than  place  type  is 
the  theme.  And  this  is  a  tale  of  to- 
day, or  of  late  yesterday.  The  Quer- 
rils  are  of  an  old  British  brand  order, 
and  we  are  to  see  how  it  reacts  to  the 
pressure  of  war.  "Querrilism"  is  es- 
sentially a  defensive  institution:  the 
thing  is  to  be  undemonstratively  com- 
fortable and  happy  within  one's  own 
circle,  and  to  pretend  that  nothing  of 
consequence  exists  outside.  Chessil- 
ton  Heath  is  not  ignorant  of  the  world 
at  large,  as  Pedley  Hill  is.  But  its 
"Querril  set"  has  learned  to  keep  it  at 
bay.  The  best  basis  for  the  everyday 
life  in  which,  after  all,  our  happineF? 
lies,  is  a  sort  of  determined  affecticr 
ate  gaiety.  Let  us  agree  to  ignore  any 
experience  that  goes  deep  beneath  the 
surface;  there  is  something  unseemly 
in  overt  grief  or  joy.  No  doubt  there 
is  trouble  afoot  in  the  world  at  large 
— let  us  lend  rather  than  borrow  it. 
Worrying  never  got  people  anywhere. 

Thus  runs  the  Querril  philosophy — 
or  rather  creed,  for  the  real  Querril 
philosophy  has  a  curious  kink  in  it, 
and  quite  upsets  the  surface  quietism 
which  is  the  tribal  totem.  This  is 
disconcertingly  and  openly  expressed 
by  the  oldest  son,  Rodney.  He  de- 
clares that  nothing  of  account  has 
ever  been  done  for  the  world  by  let- 
ting it  alone.  Its  only  progress  has 
been  made  "because  people  whom  you 
despise  as  interferers  have  butted  in, 
made  themselves  unpopular,  and  got 
their  way".  Unluckily  Rodney  in  put- 
ting on  the  Querril  armor  discards 
outright  the  Querril  common   sense. 


His  idea  of  settlement  work  appears 
to  involve  the  my-good-man  attitude; 
and  in  the  only  interview  we  assist 
at,  he  is  observed  thrusting  charity 
on  a  drunken  but  quite  capable  work- 
man in  what  form?  Coals  and 
blankets,  by  the  shade  of  our  dear 
Queen!  Later  he  prefers  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  his  commanding 
officer,  and  is  shot  against  a  wall  in 
due  order.  Too  much  interference,  at 
last.  But  we  come  to  see  that  some 
degree  of  interference  is  in  reality  the 
lot  of  the  Querrils  as  of  all  others 
under  the  stress  of  war.  No  national 
or  social  or  family  unit  can  live  to 
itself.  Nor  can  it  help  being  itself. 
If  the  book  has  a  moral,  it  is  a  moral 
of  race,  a  word  for  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
British  or  American: 

With  all  bl8  inanities,  repressions,  limita- 
tions, and  hypocrisies,  he's  quite  the  best  of 
the  lot.  He  tries  to  play  fair,  and  he's  never 
satisfied.  He's  always  grumbUng  and  grousing. 
He  grumbles  at  his  successes  as  much  as  at 
his  failures — ^rather  more  so,  in  fact.  And  at 
times  he  pays  a  bitter  price  for  interference. 
He  interferes  unwisely  and  sometimes  culpably, 
but  still  he  interferes,  and  there's  hope  for  a 
man  or  a  woman  or  a  state  which  wUl  do  that. 

"The  Querrils"  is  unmistakably  a 
novel  of  the  Wellsian  school,  a  novel 
whose  human  action  is  more  or  less 
the  deliberate  expression  of  an  ''idea" 
which  happens  to  top  the  mind  of  the 
novelist  at  the  moment.  But  as  a 
story  it  by  no  means  falls  short  of 
what  we  may  rightly  have  looked  for 
from  the  author  of  "Olga  Bardel". 


The  White  Island.  By  Michael  Wood.  B.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 

The  Choice.  By  Maurice  Weyl.  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

From  Father  to  Son.  By  Mary  S.  Watts.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

SauL  By  Corlnne  Lowe.  The  James  A.  Mc- 
Cann  Co. 

The  Four  Roads.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith. 
George   H.   Doran   Company. 

Little  Houses.  By  George  Woden.  B.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Co. 

The  Querrils.  By  Stacy  Aumonisr.  Ths  Cen- 
tury Co. 
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BY  RICHARDSON  WRIGHT 


WHEN  old  Father  Noah,  as  the 
Bible  saith,  looked  on  the  2.75 
to  eiccess,  he  seems  to  have  had  emi- 
nently justifiable  reasons  for  doing 
so.  In  the  vineyard  one  day  Japheth 
began  discussing  what  the  boys  would 
give  old  Mother  Noah  for  her  two- 
hundredth  wedding  anniversary. 

"Let's  buy  her  a  book",  said  Shem. 

"No,  don't  buy  her  a  book",  chor- 
tled Ham.     "She's  got  one". 

Whereupon  Noah,  in  sheer  disgust, 
sought  the  wine-press,  with  the  con- 
ventional results. 

But  this  had  no  effect  on  Japheth, 
for  he  passed  the  joke  on  to  his  boys. 
Corner  and  Magog  and  Madai  and 
Javan  and  Tubal  and  Meshech  and 
Tiras,  who,  in  turn,  handed  it  down 
to  their  sons,  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath 
(forefather  of  Ridpath's  "Selections 
of  the  World's  Best  Literature")  and 
Togarmath.  Since  then  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  generation  after  genera- 
tion. 

For  pulling  that  weeze  men  have 
suffered  dire  punishments;  they  have 
been  sawn  asunder,  put  to  the  rack, 
faced  fire  and  axe  and  murderous 
sword.  Nero  fed  four  perfectly  good 
Latin  scholors  to  the  lions  after  they 
told  it  to  him.  Ivan  the  Terrible 
spiked  a  jocular  Turk's  foot  to  the 
Bloody  Stairs  in  the  Kremlin  for  at- 
tempting the  joke.  Cellini  is  said  to 
have  defenestrated  a  Venetian  noble 
for  trying  to  tell  it.  Henry  VIII  re- 
fused to  live  with  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon  after  she  pulled  it  on  him  one 
morning  before  breakfast.  And  Mr. 
Trotzky-Bernstein  is  alleged  to  line 
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up  ten  intelligentsia  against  a  wall 
every  day  for  daring  to  think  that 
there  is  something  funny  in  it. 

"What'll  we  buy  Annie  for  Christ- 
mas?" 

'Let's  buy  her  a  book". 

'No,  don't  buy  her  a  book.  She's 
got  one". 

Ha!  Ha! 

Stop  your  laughing.  True,  the  joke 
is  as  old  as  the  Catskills,  but  there's 
a  world  of  common  sense  in  it. 

For  most  people  one  book  is  ample. 
The  average  man  has  too  many  books 
anyway.  If  we  were  confined  to  one 
book  apiece  for  the  next  ten  years,  the 
servant  problem,  the  shortage  of 
plumbers  and  paper,  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  incipient  authors  would  cease. 
The  world  has  gone  book  mad.  It  is 
taking  its  god  from  Hoe  and  not  from 
Heaven.  It  has  bowed  itself  down  to 
the  idol  of  the  printed  page  and  set 
a  halo  around  the  head  of  every  pen 
wagger  in  creation. 

"Let's  buy  her  a  book"  has  become 
the  slogan  of  the  civilized  world — and 
at  Christmas  time  you  can't  hear  the 
angels  sing  for  the  clamor  of  those 
who  would  buy  books.  Once  on  a 
Christmas  day  men  were  satisfied  with 
singing  "Noel,  Noel"  outside  your 
window,  and  were  duly  thankful  for 
the  rum  punch  you  gave  them  because 
the  Christ  was  bom.  Nowadays  men 
fiing  books  in  your  window  and  you 
can't  even  bribe  them  with  rum  punch 
to  stop  it,  because  rum  is  forbidden. 
Lucky  Noah!  You  could  seek  forget- 
fulness  in  the  cup;  we  are  obliged  to 
endure  it. 
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But  if  you  must  buy  books  for 
Christmas;  if  you  must  make  the 
welkin  ring  with  the  new  slogan,  then 
observe,  please,  these  simple  rules. 

The  buying  of  Christmas  books 
should  start  early  in  September,  about 
the  same  time  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ters begin  sewing  those  pretties  they 
expect  to  give  in  December.  Buy  the 
books  as  though  you  were  selecting 
them  for  yourself.  Buy  many  of 
thenL  By  purchasing  early  you  gain 
two  advantages:  (1)  the  bills  can  be 
pro-rated  over  several  months — in 
fact,  can,  by  exercising  thrift,  be  paid 
before  the  end  of  the  year;  (2)  you 
have  a  chance  to  read  the  books  your- 
self. 

I  know  of  a  literary  man  (he  has 
since  gone  into  advertising)  who  used 
to  choose  one  book  for  Christmas  gifts, 
go  buy  a  stack  of  them  on  December 
twenty-third,  and  give  them  out  indis- 
criminately to  low  and  high  browed 
alike.  He  had  the  same  theory  of 
gifts  that  my  uncle  used  to  have,  who 
gave  coffee-pots  to  all  brides  for  three 
generations — ^and  then  slept  with  his 
fathers.  This  is  an  easy  method,  but 
it  is  rather  hard  on  the  recipient,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  all  persons  do 
not  care  for  the  same  book.  By  start- 
ing early  and  reading  the  books,  you 
are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  the 
desirability  of  giving  them  to  the 
people  who  would  most  appreciate 
them.  You  also — and  this  is  the 
greater  advantage — may  decide  not  to 
give  them  at  all;  you  may  prefer  to 
keep  them  for  your  own  shelves.  By 
exercising  the  intention  of  giving 
when  you  bought  those  books,  you 
ease  your  conscience  of  any  accusation 
of  extravagance  and  can  better  explain 
away  the  bills  to  your  wife. 

Wives,  incidentally,  are  deadly  en- 
emies of  books,  even  the  most  literarily 
inclined  of  them.    They  don't  let  you 


^t^ 


if 


read  in  bed  at  night,  they  make  sar- 
castic remarks  about  a  man  who 
"keeps  his  nose  in  a  book",  and  they 
dread  the  book-buying  habit,  speak  of 
it  as  a  former  generation  of  wives 
used  to  speak  about  husbands  who 
came  home  intoxicated.  With  the  ig- 
norance of  youth  I  used  to  buy  books 
and  bring  them  boldly  home,  in  fact, 
boast  about  them  at  the  dinner  table. 
Today  I  have  learned  wisdom.  It  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  buy  books  and 
still  remain  happily  married.  When 
I  buy  books  I  take  them  to  my  ofBce 
and  "sneak"  them  home  one  by  one — 
get  home  early  and  slip  them  onto  the 
shelves.  Once  or  twice  I've  been 
caught  red-handed.  Then  the  follow- 
ing conversation  ensued: 
What?  Another  book"? 
Yes,  dear.  I  thought  I  could  give 
it  to  Robert  for  Christmas". 

"Oh" ! 

Thus  family  peace  is  restored  and 
the  world  rolls  on. 

But  let  me  warn  you  of  just  one  pit- 
fall in  this  method.  Having  been 
caught  several  times  and  having  made 
the  same  reply,  I  secretly  rejoiced 
over  my  acquisitions  until  Christmas 
week.  We  were  doing  up  the  parcels. 
"Now  Where's  that  book  you  are  going 
to  give  Robert"  ?  I  blushed.  With  an 
eagle  eye  she  picked  it  out  from  the 
shelves  and  opened  the  pages.  It  had 
my  name  in  it  and  the  pages  were  all 
scrawled  over  with  notes  and  inter- 
lines. Believe  me,  I  had  some  uncom- 
fortable moments.  I  paid  dearly,  in 
fact  $6.00,  for  the  present  that  Robert 
actually  received. 

Of  course,  the  fundamental  rule  of 
good  taste  in  giving  a  book  forbids 
writing  the  name  of  the  recipient  and 
giver  in  it.  He  will  not  then  be 
obliged  to  keep  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  you  thoroughly  dislike  a  per- 
son, but  are  obliged  to  give  him  a 
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Christmas  present,  select  a  book  to- 
tally unsuited  to  his  tastes,  write  his 
name  and  yours  and  the  date  boldly 
on  the  title-page — ^and  send  it  off. 
Never  write  the  name  on  the  fly-leaf ; 
he  can  cut  that  out.  The  title-page  is 
best  because  he  can't  give  the  book 
away  next  Christmas  without  mutilat- 
ing it 

The  other  side  of  the  slate,  receiv- 
ing books  for  Christmas,  has  its  own 
code.  Just  as  it  is  a  serious  offense 
to  give  a  man  a  book  unsuited  to  his 
interests,  so  is  it  a  serious  penance  to 
have  to  read  such  a  book.  I  remem- 
ber once  smacking  my  lips  mentally 
over  a  romance  that  came  from  an 
aged  and  religiously  inclined  grand- 
mother. It  had  an  intriguing  title, 
and  I  sat  down  to  read  it  with  great 
expectations.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
romance  of  the  Oxford  Movement — 
the  sort  of  book  that  has  a  soft  centre, 
like  those  widely  advertised  choco- 
lates.   Later  I  gave  it  to  a  soldier. 

It  is  best  to  apply  the  torch  to  the 
literary  misfit.  This  business  of 
thinking  that  perhaps  that  volume  on 
Albania  politics,  which  bored  you  to 
extinction  last  Christmas  week,  will 
throw  your  stock-broking  nephew  into 
ecstasies  of  joy,  is  all  wrong.  Do  not 
visit  a  Christmas  sin  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  Calmly  slide 
the  book  onto  the  coals,  and  warm  your 
hands    at    its    consuming    heat.      In 


many  an  instance  a  necktie  is  better 
than  a  book,  and  a  pair  of  socks  will 
be  less  offensive  than  the  most  melo- 
dious of  poetry. 

For,  after  all,  giving  a  book  is  a 
solemn  business.  There  is  something 
sacramental  about  it  which  should  not 
be  wasted,  nor  scattered  on  common 
ground,  nor  given  to  those  who  revere 
it  not.  In  giving  a  book  to  a  friend 
you  are  permitting  him  to  see  a  new 
world,  to  walk  through  a  printed  gate 
into  a  fresh  garden,  to  buckle  on  the 
spurs  of  a  new  knighthood.  But  woe 
unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.  It  would  be  criminal  to  give 
a  small-town  and  maidenly  school- 
teacher a  copy  of  "The  Second  Bloom- 
ing" or  the  works  of  Ellen  Key;  one 
such  schoolteacher  was  given  these 
books,  and  the  murder  scandal  to 
which  they  are  attributed  is  still 
talked  about  in  Wisconsin.  It  would 
be,  in  like  measure,  mortal  ain  to  in- 
trude into  your  uncle's  remaining?  and 
peaceful  days  a  fiery  tome  on  Bolshev- 
ism. And  those  who  think  to  en- 
lighten the  young  via  the  purple  can- 
dles of  the  fleshly  school  of  literature, 
are  only  dimming  a  purer  and  nobler 
light. 

Give  a  book,  and  you  give  a  future. 
But  read  before  you  give.  And  then, 
if  you  appreciate  books,  you'll  doubt- 
less keep  it  for  yourself. 
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MEYERHOLD  AND  THE  THEATRE  THEATRICAL 

BY  OLIVER  M.  SAYLER 


MEYERHOLD  and  Yevreynoff— 
these  were  the  two  names  that 
lured  me  from  the  comparative  safety 
of  Moscow  to  the  uncertainties  of 
Petrograd  during  those  anxious  days 
of  February,  1918,  when  the  grey 
hordes  of  the  Germans  were  swarm- 
ing on  unimpeded  toward  the  capital. 
The  stages  of  Moscow  are  the  Russian 
theatre  in  microcosm — ^with  two  ex- 
ceptions. The  Art  Theatre  with  its 
unique  tradition  and  its  unrivaled  rec- 
ord; the  Small  State  Theatre  with  its 
roots  firmly  grounded  in  the  classic 
past;  the  Great  State  Theatre  with 
its  remarkable  equipment  of  youthful 
genius  in  the  ballet;  the  eager  en- 
thusiasm of  artistic  revolt  under 
Tairoff  and  Balieff  and  Kommissar- 
shevsky  in  their  widely  divergent 
institutions — ^these  stages  and  the 
theories  of  the  men  who  dominate 
them  seem  to  me,  after  several 
months  of  intimate  contact  with 
them,  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
contemporary  Russian  theatre. 

Still,  there  were  two  exceptions.  No 
one  in  Moscow  could  deny  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  partisan  was  his  interest  in 
his  own  city's  playhouses.  The  excep- 
tions were  so  exceptional  that  their 
fame  had  traveled  before  the  war  to 
far-off  America,  alongside  that  of 
Stanislavsky  and  the  Art  Theatre  and 
the  ballet.  Meyerhold  stood  out  in 
these  rumors  as  the  uncompromising 
foe  of  Stanislavsky  and  realism,  the 
defender  and  practitioner  of  the  the- 
atre theatrical.  Yevreynoff  emerged 
dimly  in  the  guise  of  a  proponent  of 
a  new  way  of  conceiving  the  theatre — 


monodrama.  From  my  first  consulta- 
tion with  Tardoff  and  my  first  visit 
to  Stanislavsky's  dressing-room,  these 
two  names  were  spoken  with  respect 
wherever  Russian  artists  gathered. 
Under  the  spell  of  the  Moscow  the- 
atres, I  had  lingered  in  the  Kremlin 
city  almost  four  months.  But  a  visit 
to  Petrograd  was  essential,  Germans 
or  no  Germans! 

Mid-February,  about  a  week  before 
I  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
Petrograd,  the  Kamemy  held  a  kind 
of  all-night  fair,  attended  by  almost 
the  entire  futurist  colony  of  Moscow 
and  many  of  the  artists  and  poets  and 
players,  such  as  David  Burliuk,  '^he 
father  of  Russian  futurism";  Aristid 
Lyentuloff,  who  paints  Kremlin  cathe- 
drals standing  on  their  ears;  and 
Vera  Holodnaya,  the  brunette  Mary 
Pickford  of  the  Russian  movies.  Vas- 
sily  Kamyensky  was  there,  a  hand- 
some fellow  in  curly  golden  hair  and 
a  Roman-stripe  coat  who  has  written 
a  novel  or  two  and  several  volumes  of 
futurist  verse.  He  is  Yevreynoff's 
biographer,  too,  and  from  him  I  found 
that  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  had  ex- 
changed the  black  bread  and  the 
alarums  of  life  in  Petrograd  for  the 
well-fed  peace  of  Sukhum-Kale  on  the 
Black  Sea.  But  Meyerhold  remained 
at  his  post,  and  besides  I  might  trace 
out  the  trail  of  Yevreynoff  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

My  first  evening  in  Petrograd,  less 
than  five  hours  after  my  arrival,  found 
me  at  the  Alexandrinsky  Theatre,  the 
state-endowed  home  of  the  drama  in 
the  capital  corresponding  to  the  Small 
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State  Theatre  in  Moscow  but  not  so 
conservative  in  its  traditions.  "Revi- 
zor"  or  "The  Inspector  General", 
GogoVs  imperishable  satire,  was  the 
play ;  and  although  Meyerhold  was  ab- 
sent,  my  note  of  introduction  to  him 
from  Tairoff  readily  admitted  me. 
Obviously,  the  theatre  was  having  a 
harder  struggle  against  the  difficulties 
of  life  in  the  capital,  for  the  audience 
was  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  self- 
possession  to  those  of  Moscow.  Obvi- 
ously, too,  Meyerhold  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  production  of  "Revizor", 
for  it  was  a  rather  ordinary  example 
of  realistic  staging  dignified  only  by 
the  superior  humors  of  Uraloff,  the 
bluff  comedian  who  a  decade  and  more 
agro  had  played  the  same  rdle  of  the 
town-bailiff  in  Moscow  as  a  member 
of  the  Art  Theatre  company.  Meyer- 
hold, it  appeared,  was  one  of  several 
rSgisseurs  at  the  Alexandrinsky,  and 
to  make  sure  of  seeing  his  work  I 
must  seek  him  out  in  person. 

Running  down  a  busy  individual  in 
Petrograd,  with  everyone  disconcerted 
by  the  German  menace  and  with  the 
necessity  of  establishing  myself  in 
reasonable  safety  in  a  strange  and 
turbulent  city,  was  a  harder  task  than 
working  out  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Moscow  theatres  after  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  At  noon  of  the 
third  day,  I  found  my  quarry  busy 
with  a  rehearsal  at  the  Marinsky,  for 
he  sometimes  turns  for  variety's  sake 
from  drama  to  the  opera.  Could  I 
come  back  that  evening? — he  would 
have  more  time;  this  was  the  note 
hurriedly  penciled  on  his  card.  And 
so  while  the  plaintive  melodies  of  Puc- 
cini's "La  Boh^me"  drifted  into  the 
inner  rooms  of  the  rigisseur^a  loge,  I 
sat  and  talked  for  the  first  time  with 
Vsevolod  Emilyevitch  Meyerhold. 

It  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  why  the 
theatre  theatrical  is  the  artistic  gos- 


pel of  Meyerhold.  There  is  nothing 
theatrical  about  the  man  himself — 
unless  it  be  the  huge,  soft,  white 
collar  around  his  slender  neck,  a  mat- 
ter of  careless  comfort  as  much  as 
anything.  He  is  too  intense  and  ear- 
nest in  his  belief  in  the  theatrical  to 
toy  with  it.  His  acceptance  of  realism 
as  a  dramatic  method  during  his  col- 
laboration with  Stanislavsky  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Moscow  Art  Thea- 
tre, was  not  the  act  of  a  dilettante 
any  more  than  the  advocacy  of  its 
opposite  today.  His  revolt  against 
the  sterility  of  the  Russian  theatre 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  just 
as  sincere  as  his  revolt  against  the 
first  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  cor- 
rect the  fault.  He  simply  found  that 
a  certain  honest  cynicism  in  his  na- 
ture refused  to  countenance  the  at- 
tempt to  create  illusion  by  the  faith- 
ful and  accurate  representation  of 
life. 

All  through  the  ten  days  that  re- 
mained of  my  association  with  him, 
the  artistic  abstemiousness  of  the 
man  stood  out  emphatically  among 
his  characteristics.  His  friends  are 
not  so  much  ^mong  those  who  talk 
about  art  as  among  those  who  prac- 
tise it.  He  has  particular  regard  for 
Miklashevsky,  the  leading  Russian 
authority  on  the  Italian  aymmedia 
deW  arte,  and  a  profound  respect  for 
Yevreynoff  whose  revolt  against  real- 
ism in  the  theatre  has  taken  a  differ- 
ent course  from  his  own.  And  his 
constant  companion  in  leisure  as  well 
as  in  work  is  the  artist,  Alexander 
Yakovlevitch  Golovin,  who  has  de- 
signed the  scenery  for  almost  all  of 
his  productions  at  the  State  Theatres 
in  Petrograd  during  the  last  decade. 

Once  while  the  anxiety  over  the 
German  advance  was  at  its  peak,  I 
spent  the  evening  at  his  home  in  a 
modern  but  modest  apartment  house 
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out  in  the  Sixth  Rota  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  The  front  stairway 
was  locked  and  barred  and  under 
guard  for  the  night;  and  after  satis- 
fying the  watchman  I  made  my  way 
upward  through  a  rear  entrance  to 
the  four  or  five  rooms  where  he  and 
Mme.  Meyerhold,  a  practical  consort, 
have  their  home.  Fred  Gray,  a  for- 
mer correspondent  of  the  London 
"Daily  Mail"  who  had  been  decorated 
with  the  St.  George's  Gross  for 
bravery  at  the  front,  was  present 
with  his  Russian  wife.  And  so  was 
Golovin,  one  of  the  gentlest  artist 
souls  I  have  ever  known.  Spread  out 
on  a  table  in  a  small  studio  lined 
with  book-shelves,  were  the  artist's 
designs  and  the  producer's  plans  for 
some  future  production  of  Stravin- 
sky's first  lyric  drama,  "Le  Rossig- 
nol",  which  other  European  capitals 
had  heard  under  Diaghileff  but  which 
Petrograd  had  been  denied  by  the 
conservatism  of  the  Tsar's  court. 
Around  a  simple  board  in  the  living- 
room  we  sat  informally  over  our  tea 
and  the  bread  with  which  Mme.  Mey- 
erhold  honored  my  visit;  and  we 
talked  of  the  hardness  of  life  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  times,  but  most 
of  all  of  the  certainty  of  the  theatre 
and  the  persistence  of  art  through  the 
most  bitter  ordeals.  I  must  remain, 
they  all  agreed,  at  least  until  I  could 
see  the  revival  of  Moli^re's  "Don 
Juan",  with  the  production  of  which 
in  November,  1910,  Meyerhold  intro- 
duced a  new  tradition  in  the  State 
Theatres. 

A  dress  rehearsal  of  "Don  Juan" 
was  scheduled  for  Saturday  morning, 
March  2,  preparatory  to  the  public 
disclosure  the  following  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. I  decided  to  attend  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the  possible  necessity 
of  flight  before  Tuesday.  Until  the 
actors  came,  Meyerhold  and  Golovin 


waited  with  me  in  the  srreenroom  of 
the  Alexandrinsky  amid  the  relics  and 
memorials  of  almost  a  century  of  the 
Russian  stage — ^for  the  theatre  was 
built  from  Rossi's  designs  in  1832 
and  named  after  the  wife  of  Tzar 
Nicholas  I.  The  more  I  saw  of  Golo- 
vin, the  more  I  was  charmed  by  his 
spirit,  as  beautiful  and  simple  as  the 
soul  of  a  child.  Meyerhold's  spirit 
is  equally  fine,  but  he  is  more  aggres- 
sive and  he  takes  the  lead  in  their 
collaboration.  When  the  rehearsal 
finally  began,  he  pushed  it  through 
with  assurance  and  precision,  often 
leaping  up  on  the  extended  apron  and 
playing  a  part  himself  as  an  example 
for  the  actor.  In  between  the  acts, 
we  adjourned  briefly  to  the  refresh- 
ment room  for  a  glass  of  tea  and  a 
shaving  of  black  bread  in  lieu  of  a 
sandwich.  When  the  rehearsal  was 
over  and  we  emerged  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospekt,  a  score  of  shots  rang  out 
in  the  block  opposite  the  small  shops 
of  the  Gostinny  Dvor  where  a  long 
queue  waited  with  mixed  patience  for 
permission  to  leave  the  city.  It 
seemed  a  long  way  from  Moli^re  and 
the  good-will  of  the  artists,  to  the 
seething  excitement  of  out-of-door 
Petrograd.  I  do  not  wonder  which 
was  the  real  Russia,  the  Russia  which 
will  live  on  into  the  generations 
ahead. 

"Don  Juan"  in  rehearsal  was  antic 
and  jolly.  In  performance,  it  was 
sheer  joy — the  joy  of  the  theatre  as 
theatre.  You  face  Meyerhold's  stage 
with  no  illusion  that  it  is  not  a  stage. 
Of  course  it  is  a  stage!  Why  pre- 
tend it  isn't?  There  it  is,  under  the 
full  lights  of  the  auditorium,  curtain 
removed  and  apron  extended  twenty 
feet  beyond  the  proscenium  arch. 
It's  a  play  you  shall  see,  a  play,  you 
who  love  the  theatre  for  its  own  sake! 
No  cross-section  of  life  here,  no  at- 
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tempt  to  copy  life  I  No  illusion  here, 
to  be  shattered  by  the  slightest  mis- 
hap or  by  a  prosaic  streak  in  the 
spectator's  makeup.  It's  a  play  you 
shall  see^  and  you'll  know  it  all  the 
time,  for  you'll  play,  too,  whether  you 
realize  it  or  not.  The  audience  is 
always  an  essential  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  drama,  but  never  does  it 
enter  so  completely,  so  keenly  into  the 
psychological  complex  as  in  the  thea- 
tre theatrical.  The  give  and  take 
between  audience  and  actor  is  dy- 
namic and  almost  incessant. 

Into  this  theatre  and  to  this  stage, 
Meyerhold  brings  a  play  from  out  of 
an  epoch  which  produced  its  drama 
in  almost  identically  the  same  spirit 
of  disillusioned  make-believe.  He 
writes  in  commenting  on  his  produc- 
tion of  "Don  Juan": 

On  the  extreme  west  in  France  and  Italy, 
SiMiln  and  England,  and  on  the  extreme  east 
In  Japan,  within  the  limits  of  one  epoch  (the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  whole  of 
the  serenteenth  century),  the  theatre  resounds 
with  the  tambourines  of  pure  theatricality. 
•  .  .  The  academic  theatre  of  the  renais- 
sance, unable  to  malce  use  of  the  greatly  ex- 
tended forestage,  removed  the  actor  to  a  re- 
spectable distance  from  the  public.  .  .  . 
Moltftre  is  the  first  of  the  masters  of  the 
stage  of  the  era  of  Louis  XIV  to  bring  ths 
action  forward  from  the  back  and  the  middle 
of  the  stage  to  the  forestage,  to  the  very 
edge  of  It.     .     .     . 

Is  it  not  intelligible  why  every  incident  of 
any  scene  of  that  brilliant  theatrical  epoch 
toolc  place  on  this  wonderful  spot  called  the 
forestage?    .     .    . 

Similar  to  the  arena  of  a  circus,  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  a  ring  of  spectators,  the  fore- 
stage  Is  brought  near  the  public,  so  that 
not  one  gesture,  not  one  movement,  not  one 
glimpse  of  the  actor  should  be  lost  in  the 
dust  of  the  backstage.  And  see  how 
thoughtfully  tactful  are  these  gestures,  move- 
ments, postures,  and  grimaces  of  the  actor 
on  the  forestage.  Of  course!  Could  an  ac- 
tor with  an  inflated  affectation  or  with  In- 
sufficiently flexible  bodily  movements  be  tol- 
erated at  the  proximity  to  the  public  at 
which  the  forestages  of  the  old  English, 
French.  Spanish  and  Japanese  theatres 
placed  their  actors? 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing a  play  from  the  old  theatre, 


Meyerhold  admits  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  exact  reproduction  of 
the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the 
old  stages.  Free  composition  in  the 
spirit  of  the  primitive  stage  will 
serve,  provided  the  substance  of  the 
architectural  peculiarities  most  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  production  is  re- 
tained. What  is  more  important,  he 
thinks,  is  to  determine  whether  the 
play  in  hand  is  one  which  can  be 
comprehended  by  the  contemporary 
spectator  through  the  prism  of  his 
own  time,  or  whether  it  will  convey 
its  idea  only  when  the  conditions  and 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  origi- 
nal players  and  playhouse  and  audi- 
ence are  reproduced  today.  Such  a 
play  as  the  latter,  he  insists,  is  Mo- 
li^re's  "Don  Juan".  He  writes  fur- 
ther in  the  critical  essay  on  his  pro- 
duction quoted  before: 

Therefore,  the  r4gi§8€ur  who  approaches 
the  staging  of  "Don  Juan"  must  first  of  aU 
fill  the  stage  and  the  hall  with  such  an  at- 
mosphere that  the  action  could  not  be  un- 
derstood except  through  the  prism  of  that 
atmosphere.  .  .  .  It  is  necessary  to  remind 
the  spectator  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  play  of  all  the  thousands  of  looms  of 
the  Lyonnalse  factories  preparing  the  silks 
for  the  monstrously  numerous  courtiers  of 
Louis  XIV;  of  the  Gobelin  hotel;  of  the 
town  of  painters,  sculptors.  Jewellers  and 
turners ;  of  the  furniture  manufactured  un* 
der  the  guidance  of  prominent  artists;  of 
all  those  masters  producing  mirrors  and 
Inces  according  to  the  Venetian  models, 
stockings  according  to  the  English  model, 
cloth  according  to  the  Dutch  model,  and  tin 
and   copper  according  to  the  German. 

Hundreds  of  wax  candles  in  three  chan- 
dollars  from  above  and  in  two  candlesticks 
on  the  forestage ;  little  negroes  filling  the 
stage  with  stupefying  perfumes,  dripping 
them  from  a  cut-glass  flask  on  heated  plati- 
num plates;  little  negroes  flitting  on  the 
stage  here  to  pick  up  a  lace  handkerchief 
from  the  hands  of  Don  Juan  or  there  to  push 
the  chairs  before  the  tired  actors ;  little  ne- 
groes tying  the  ribbons  on  the  shoes  of  Don 
Junn  whilp  he  Is  having  a  discussion  with 
RKAnarMIe:  little  negrnes  handing  the  actors 
lanterns  when  the  stage  Is  submerged  tn 
semldarkness :  little  negroes  cloaring  away 
from  the  stage  the  mantles  and  the  sabers 
after  the  desperate  fight  between  Don  Juan 
and   the  brigands;  little  negroes  crawling  on- 
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der  the  table  when  the  statue  of  the  Com- 
mander comes  on  the  stage;  little  negroes 
calling  the  public  together  by  ringing  a  little 
silver  bell  and  in  the  absence  of  the  curtain 
announcing  the  intermissions — these  are  not 
triclcs  created  for  the  diversion  of  the  snobs ; 
all  this  is  in  the  name  of  the  main  object 
of  the  plaj :  to  show  the  gilded  Versailles 
realm  veiled  with  a  perfumed  smoke. 

The  more  sharply  Moli^re's  temperament 
as  a  comedian  stood  out  amid  the  Versailles 
affectation,  the  more  we  expect  from  the 
wealth,  the  splendor,  and  the  beauty  of  cos- 
tumes and  accessories,  although  the  architec- 
ture of  the  stage  may  be  extremely  simple. 

Meyerhold's  facile  invention  and 
his  instinct  for  the  elements  of  the 
dramatic  are  evident  throughout  the 
production  of  "Don  Juan".  In  addi- 
tion to  solving  the  secret  of  the  means 
wherewith  to  make  the  play  live  today 
with  the  same  zest  as  at  its  original 
performance,  he  has  devoted  to  every 
scene  a  mind  alert  for  those  eloquent 
but  uncatalogued  nuances  and  em- 
phases by  which  a  producer  heightens 
the  dramatic  effect  of  a  play.  Such 
methods  are  particularly  suitable  in 
the  theatre  theatrical,  for  it  lives  and 
thrives  on  artifice  contrived  with  skill 
and  imagination.  In  Don  Juan's 
scene  with  the  peasant  girls,  for  in- 
stance, Meyerhold  has  developed  the 
amusing  series  of  asides  to  first  one 
girl  and  then  the  other  in  such  a  way 
that  Juan  describes  a  kind  of  fan- 
tastic geometric  figure  in  his  dual 
conversation.  It  is  all  highly  artifi- 
cial, just  like  Moli^re's  language  in 
the  scene,  but  it  is  also  highly  amus- 
ing and  even  mildly  exciting  in  its 
stimulus  to  our  sense  of  gesture.  By 
an  equally  adroit  use  of  suspense,  the 
arrival  of  the  statue  at  the  feast  is 
built  up  in  a  combined  spirit  of  awe 
and  droll  extravagance  which  leaves 
the  spectator  in  that  baffled  mood 
which  Meyerhold  and  even  Moli^re, 
it  would  seem,  deliberately  sought. 

I  am  not  sure  what  is  the  final  im- 
pression left  by  "Don  Juan"  at  the 
Alexandrinsky.     I  do  not  think  it  is 


entirely  the  impression  of  Moli^re. 
Or  of  Louis  le  Grand.  Certainly  it  is 
only  remotely  that  of  the  Sicily  which 
the  playwright  designated  as  its 
locale.  Neither  is  there  anything 
specifically  Russian  in  the  intellectual 
or  emotional  record  left  by  the  play. 
I  suppose  that  record  includes  some- 
thing of  all  these  forces — ^filtered  and 
fused  through  the  creative  imagina- 
tion of  Meyerhold,  to  the  end  that 
joy  may  be  the  lot  of  him  who  sub- 
mits himself  to  its  spell. 

The  history  of  Meyerhold's  "Don 
Juan"  is  typical  of  all  such  produc- 
tions in  the  Russian  theatre.  It  was 
not  conceived  for  a  night  or  a  season 
but  for  a  generation.  Revealed  for 
the  first  time  on  November  22,  1910, 
it  was  played  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  times  during  that  season. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  revived  oc- 
casionally during  three  seasons — 
1911-12,  1913-14,  and  1918.  The  open- 
ing performance  of  the  latest  revival, 
which  I  saw,  was  the  forty-second  in 
order  from  the  start.  They  do  not 
drive  beauty  to  an  early  grave  in 
Russia  I  Nor  do  they  disarrange  a 
work  of  dramatic  art  any  more  than 
is  necessary  through  the  exigencies 
of  time.  Of  fourteen  named  roles  in 
the  play,  nine  were  played  in  March, 
1918,  by  the  same  actors  as  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910. 

Meyerhold's  contempt  for  reali3m 
in  the  theatre  and  for  the  intimate 
theatre  which  is,  perhaps,  the  final 
development  of  realism,  is  nowhere 
more  pointedly  expressed  than  in  his 
attack  upon  the  production  of  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  at  the  First 
Studio  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 
The  criticism  appeared  early  in  1915 
in  his  occasional  periodical  of  the 
theatre,  "The  Journal  of  Dr.  Daper- 
tutto",  under  the  title,  "  The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth'  or  'At  the  Keyhole' ", 
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and  it  leads  otl  with  these  lines  from 
Gogors  play,  "The  Wedding" : 

KoTCHKAftTOFT. — But  What  Is  sbe  doing 
now?  Why.  this  door  must  lead  to  her  bed 
room.     (He  goe§  near  the  door.) 

FiKLA  (a  woman). — You  impudent  fellow! 
Ton  are  told  that  she  Is  still  dressing. 

KoTCHKAftYOFT. — What  of  it !  What's  the 
difference?  I  shall  only  peep  in  and  noth- 
ing more.     (He  looke  through  the  keyhole.) 

Zhbtakin. — Let  me  look   in,  too. 

Taitchnitsa. — ^Let  me  look  in,  too,  only 
one  little  peep. 

KoTCHKAETOFr  (continuing  to  prep  in). — 
Why,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  gentlemen  I 
You  can't  distinguish  anything.  Something 
white  is  appearing,  a  woman  or  a  pillow. 
(All  come  to  the  door,  however,  and  ecramble 
to  peep  in.) 

"This  fragment",  writes  Meyer- 
hold,  "contains  all  that  I  wish  to  say 
about  the  public  which  finally  has 
found  an  ideal  theatre  for  itself." 
And  later,  after  a  scathing  indictment 
of  the  intimate  theatre  and  its  real- 
ism as  a  surrender  to  the  morbid 
human  curiosity  concerning  life,  he 
writes: 

We  prefer  the  theatre  with  art  but  with- 
out a  public  to  the  theatre  with  a  public 
but  without  art.  For  we  know  that  after 
all  had  rushed  to  the  door  and  tried  to  peep 
through  the  keyhole.  Kotchkaryoff  came  with 
the  news,  "Sh  I  Somebody's  coming !"  and 
everyone  jumped  away  from  the  door.  To 
every  shamelessness  there  is  a  limit. 

The  wealth  of  dramatic  methods 
and  motives  which  Meyerhold  opposes 
to  realism  is  limited  only  by  the 
bounds  of  the  most  restless  fancy. 
Rejected  as  a  mere  means  of  copying 
life,  the  simplest  and  most  homely 
details  take  on  new  significance  as 
they  are  moulded  in  the  theatre  into 
a  new  world  of  the  imagination.  From 
a  prospectus  of  his  studio,  which 
aims  mainly  "to  develop  in  the  actors 
the  mastery  of  movement  in  con- 
formity with  the  platform  where  the 
play  goes  on",  I  take  these  phrases, 
which  indicate  roughly  the  new  impli- 
cations which  ordinary  acts  and  facts 
may  be  made  to  assume : 

The  meaning  of  the  "refusal";  the  value 
of  the   gesture   in   itself;   the   self -admiration 


of  the  actor  in  the  process  of  acting;  the 
technique  of  using  two  stages — the  stage,  and 
the  forestage ;  the  rOle  of  the  outcry  in  the 
moment  of  strained  acting:  the  elegant  cos- 
tume of  the  actor  as  a  decorative  ornament 
and  not  a  utilitarian  need ;  the  headgear  as 
a  motive  for  the  stage  bow ;  little  canes, 
lances,  smaU  rugs,  lanterns,  shawls,  mantles, 
weapons,  flowers,  masks,  noses,  etc.,  as  ap- 
paratus for  the  exercise  of  the  hands ;  the 
appearance  of  objects  on  the  platform  and 
further  destiny  in  the  development  of  the 
subject  dependent  on  these  objects ;  large  and 
small  curtains  (permanent  and  sliding,  cur- 
tains in  the  sense  of  "sails")  as  the  simplest 
method  of  changes ;  screens  and  transparen- 
cies as  a  means  of  theatrical  expressiveness ; 
gauzes  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  the 
forestage  as  a  means  of  underlining  the  sep- 
arate accents  in  the  playing  of  the  leading 
actors — in  their  movements  and  conversa- 
tions; parade  as  a  necessary  and  Independent 
part  of  the  theatrical  appearance ;  various 
forms  of  parade  in  conformity  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  general  composition  of  the  play ; 
geometrization  of  the  design  into  the  miee  en 
ec^ne,  created  even  cjf  improviao;  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  word  and  gesture  in  existing 
theatres  and  in  the  theatre  to  which  the 
studio  aspires. 

Naturally,  the  process  of  recon- 
structing the  theatre  theatrical  has 
been  slow  and  evolutionary  after  the 
first  revolutionary  break  with  the 
standards  of  realism.  Even  the  re- 
discovery of  the  principles  which 
guided  it  in  its  older  incarnation  has 
been  achieved  by  trial  and  experi- 
ment, and  the  newer  principles  grow- 
ing out  of  the  richer  mechanical  en- 
dowment and  the  broadened  and 
deepened  psychological  horizon  of  our 
time,  require  even  more  patient  test- 
ing. It  would  be  interesting,  if  pos- 
sible, to  compare  Meyerhold's  original 
revival  of  "Don  Juan"  with  its  as- 
pects today,  in  order  to  see  wherein 
he  has  acquired  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
details  of  a  technique  which  is  still  in 
the  making. 

Meyerhold  as  an  artist  of  the  thea- 
tre has  traveled  far  since  as  a  young 
man  he  originated  the  role  of  Trep- 
lieff  in  Tchekhov's  "The  Sea  Gull"  at 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in  December, 
1898;  and  that  of  Baron  Tuzenbach 
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in  "The  Three  Sisters"  in  February, 
1901.     After  his  break  with  Stanis- 
lavsky and  realism,  and  a  series  of 
independent   productions    in    Poltava 
and  other  cities  in  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia,   he    become    rigisseur    for    the 
Theatre  of  Vera  Eommissarshevskaya 
in   Petrograd   from   the   autumn    of 
1906  through  the  winter  of  1907-08— 
one  of  the  most  notable  episodes  of 
the  modem  Russian  stage  in  spite  of 
its  brief  life.    For  her  he  produced  a 
wide  range  of  plays,  including  Yoush- 
kievitch's  "In  the  City" ;  Pshibuishev- 
sky'i  "The  Endless  Story";  Maeter- 
linck's "Sister  Beatrice"  and  "Pelleas 
and    Melisande";    Alexander    Blok's 
"The  Little  Booth";  Hugo  von  Hof- 
mannsthal's    "The   Marriage   of   Zo- 
beida";    Ibsen's    "A    Doll's    House"; 
Andreyev's     "The    Life     of    Man"; 
Wedekind's      "The     Awakening     of 
Spring";    and    Sologub's    "The    Tri- 
umph of  Death".     In  the  autumn  of 
1908,  he  went  to  the  Imperial  Thea- 
tres of  Petrograd,  the  Alexandrinsky 
and  the  Marinsky,  where  for  a  decade 
he  has  been  the  most  influential  and 
distinguished       of     their     staff     of 
rigisseurs..     His    productions    there 
have  been  many  and  varied,  including 
Knut  Hamsun's  "At  the  Tsar's  Door" ; 
Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde";  Mo- 
li^re's     "Don     Juan";     Musorgsky's 
"Boris  Godunoff";   ByelyaiefTs  "The 
Red  Tavern";  Tolstoi's  "The  Living 
Corpse";    Gluck's    "Orpheus";    Solo- 
gub's   "Hostages    of   Life";    "Mask- 
arad"  by  Lyermontoff  and  Glazunoff ; 
"Elektra"  by  von  Hofmannsthal  and 
Strauss ;  Gluck's  "Queen  of  the  May" ; 
"The  Stone  Guest"  by  Pushkin  and 
Dargomuizhsky ;     Rimsky-KorsakofTs 


"Snyegurotchka"  or  "The  Snow  Maid- 
en"; and  Ostrovsky's  "The  Thunder 
Storm".  In  all  these  productions  of 
his  decade  and  a  half  as  rSgisseur, 
Meyerhold  has  commanded  the  ser- 
vices of  the  leading  artists  of  Russia 
for  his  scenic  backgrounds.  Many 
moods  and  many  men,  is  the  story  of 
his  collaboration.  In  recent  seasons, 
he  has  worked  almost  solely  with 
Golovin,  but  the  list  of  those  who 
preceded  Golovin  presents  such  names 
as  Anisfeld,  Bondy,  Sudeykin,  Kul- 
bin,  Shervashidze,  Korovin,  Sapunoff, 
Bilibin,  Denisoff,  and  Dobuzhinsky. 

In  the  controversy  between  the 
players  and  A.  V.  Lunatcharsky — 
Bolshevik  Kommissar  of  Education  in 
charge  of  the  State  Theatres — which 
rent  the  peace  of  those  institutions 
in  Petrograd  through  the  winter  of 
1917-18,  Meyerhold  held  aloof.  He 
was  extremely  reticent  in  conversa- 
tion concerning  his  political  convic- 
tions, and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  where 
his  sympathies  lie.  While  some  of 
the  leading  artists  refused  to  work 
under  the  new  regime,  Meyerhold 
went  energetically  about  his  tasks  as 
rigisseur  as  if  there  had  been  no 
change  in  governmental  authority.  If 
he  chafed  under  the  awkwardness  of 
some  of  the  new  regulations,  he  was 
too  shrewd  to  confess  it.  With  his 
sensitive  nature  and  his  keen  imagina- 
tion, he  combines  a  practical  under- 
standing of  human  affairs,  and  he 
knows  that  as  the  world  runs  today 
the  artist  should  be  happy  if  he  is 
simply  permitted  to  go  ahead  with 
his  work,  even  if  meddlesome  officials 
of  Tsar  or  of  Soviet  interpose  in  the 
matter  of  mechanism. 


WANTED:    A   NEW   CHRISTMAS 


»T 


COMPLAINT   DEPARTMENT 


Wanted: 

A  New  Christmas 

SOME  years  ago  the  editor  of  one 
of  our  most  prosperous  period- 
icals suggested  to  his  contributors 
that  they  write  their  Christmas  sto- 
ries at  Christmas  time,  when  they 
were  surrounded  by  real  snow  and 
were  under  the  immediate  stimulus  of 
Christmas-tree  trimming  and  stock- 
ing hanging — ^not  to  mention  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  paying  off  the  Christ- 
mas bills  which  loomed  so  darkly  in 
the  near  future.  He  would  reimburse 
the  workmen  for  their  Christmas 
wares  at  once  and  use  the  material 
the  following  year. 

Consternation  thereupon  prevailed 
in  the  homes  of  many  struggling  au- 
thors who  had  acquired  the  settled 
habit  of  writing  about  Christmas  dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months — a  habit 
of  many  years  standing,  which  this 
ruthless  revolutionary  editor  thought 
he  could  break  with  one  fell  swoop 
of  his  typewriter.  He  should  have 
known  better.  He  should  have  un- 
derstood that  there  is  nothing  more 
conservative  than  an  author — many  of 
whom,  indeed,  require  a  period  of 
extreme  heat  to  produce  their  highest 
inspirational  Christmas  output,  a  cool 
sumimer  almost  invariably  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  diminished  crop  of  Christ- 
mas contributions.  In  this  emergency 
it  was  suggested  by  one  or  two  of 
the  more  prosperous  literary  brothers 
— ^who  feared  the  ultimate  effects  of 
competition — that  they  might  have  to 
spend  their  Christmas  in  the  tropics, 


in  order  to  meet  this  iconoclastic  de- 
mand. It  was  discovered,  however, 
that  the  expense  of  making  such  a 
trip  would  more  than  eat  up  the  money 
made  on  this  perilous  adventure.  So 
the  authors  all  stood  pat,  and  waited 
as  usual  for  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring  to  stir  them  to  their  coming 
task;  and  the  editor  retired  to  his 
den  to  hide  his  blushes  of  shame,  re- 
solving never  again  to  trample  upon 
the  traditions  of  American  magazine- 
dom  and  attempt  to  put  forth  a  new 
idea. 

The  quality  of  our  Christmas  num- 
bers, therefore,  continues  to  depend 
quite  largely  upon  the  weather;  and 
inasmuch  as  last  sunmier  was  not 
extraordinarily  torrid,  we  must  not 
expect  too  much  of  our  Christmas 
numbers  this  year.  We  must  look 
upon  them  with  a  tolerant  and  sym- 
pathetic eye,  and  if  the  snow-drifts 
in  the  illustrations  are  not  so  deep  as 
we  should  like  them,  or  Santa  Claus 
has  lost  pep,  we  must  not  attribute 
this  wholly  to  literary  anaemia  or  to 
Mr.  Hoover. 

The  authors  themselves,  however, 
are  not  to  blame  for  this;  their  prac- 
tice was  predestined  for  them  by  the 
printing-press  and  post-ofldce,  which, 
in  view  of  such  enormous  circulations, 
require  that  magazines  should  be 
printed  well  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication.  The  only  question  that 
now  remains  is  whether,  in  view  of 
increased  labor  and  other  difficulties, 
the  closing  of  all  Christmas  numbers 
will  not  have  to  be  advanced  to  the 
beginning  of  sumimer  itself — in  which 
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case  all  Christmas  stories  might  here- 
after have  to  be  written  in  the  spring. 
But  let  us  not  despair.  Let  us  have 
faith  to  believe  that  the  change  will 
be  so  gradual  that  a  new  type  of 
Christmas  author  will  be  evolved — one 
who  can  get  his  inspiration  by  gazing 
at  a  pussy-willow. 

But  authors  are  undoubtedly  to 
blame  for  the  fact  that  they  have  pro- 
duced a  standardized  Christmas — fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  firmly 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians.  Since  Clement  Moore  wrote 
his  "Night  Before  Christmas"  all 
hope  was  lost;  an  adjustable  Santa 
Claus  is  no  longer  possible.  This  gen- 
tleman cannot  now  be  changed  to  suit 
a  particular  requirement.  His  nose — 
in  spite  of  the  anti-saloon  league — 
must  continue  to  be  red.  His  whiskers 
must  be  of  the  correct  hirsute  length. 
His  stomach  must  describe  the  proper 
Yuletide  curve.  To  make  him  over 
into  a  Bolshevik,  to  put  on  him  a  sport 
suit,  would  be  to  destroy  him  for  all 
practical  writing  purposes.  He  is  as 
immutable  as  Cupid  or  Uncle  Sam  or 
our  youthful  friend  Father  Time. 
Santa  Claus  must  be  always  the  same: 
even  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  de- 
partment stores  have  not  been  able 
wholly  to  commercialize  him.  It  is 
true  that  the  reindeer  have  been 
largely  superseded  by  the  motor-car 
and  the  flying  machine,  but  these  after 
all  are  only  accessories,  like  the  teddy- 
bear  and  the  gas-log. 

So  it  is  with  father,  that  mildly 
tolerated  creature  who  ultimately  pays 
the  Christmas  freight.  His  function 
remains  as  it  was:  to  strain  his  back 
with  Christmas-tree  setting  up  exer- 
cises and  the  heavy  work  of  filling 
stockings,  and  to  preside  meekly  and 
unostentatiously  at  all  Christmas  fam- 
ily  dinners.     But   if  we  descend  to 


the  more  or  less  abstract, — and  with 
such  a  large  audience,  all  reversion  to 
the  abstract  must  be  regarded  as  a 
descent, — we  shall  discover  that  the 
old  Christmas  entities  remain  intact. 
Christmas  eve  would  not  be  quite 
regular  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
falling  snowflakes  to  slow  music,  and 
stood  ready  at  any  moment  to  welcome 
the  bearded  stranger  who,  formerly 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  now 
returns  with  money  enough  made  out 
of  the  war  to  raise  the  mortgage.  The 
visit  of  the  relative  has  suffered  no 
material  change,  and  the  Christmas 
gift  that  is  just  what  one  has  always 
wanted  is  still  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand. 

In  these  painful  circumstances, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  Christmas? 
The  great  need  is  to  reorganize  it,  to 
put  it  on  a  better  paying  basis.  The 
high  cost  of  living  makes  this  neces- 
sary. Authors  still  continue  to  think 
they  should  live,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  editorial  writers  believe  that  lit- 
erature would  not  suffer  materially  if 
they  did  not.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
at  Christmas  time  there  is  a  large 
expansion  of  sentiment,  Christmas 
numbers  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
year,  and  carry  unusual  amounts  of 
advertising.  The  horrible  suggestion 
has  been  made  that,  as  the  advertis- 
ing itself  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  contributions,  the  contribu- 
tions should  be  abolished  altogether, 
thus  raising  the  literary  standard  of 
all  periodicals.  The  author,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  considered,  any  more  than 
if  he  were  an  employee  of  the  post- 
office  department  or  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  He  would  be  forced  to  write 
the  advertisements,  or  to  make  a  try 
at  it,  and  the  shock  of  getting  any 
new  ideas  would  render  him  entirely 
unfit  for  his  regular  work  during  the 
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rest  of  the  year.  There  is,  however, 
no  possibility  of  this  suggestion  being 
carried  out,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  benefit  the  public  too  much ;  and 
nothing  that  is  likely  to  benefit  the 
public  just  at  present  has  the  ghost 
of  a  show. 

Several  ingenious  authors  some  time 
ago  thought  they  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem. They  admitted  that  there  was 
nothing  ever  new  about  Christmas  and 
its  ideas  and  characters,  and  never 
could  be  anything  new  about  it,  any 
more  than  there  is  about  theology  or 
jokes;  but  it  occurred  to  them  that 
they  could  take  almost  any  story  they 
wrote  and  make  it  over  into  a  Christ- 
mas story  by  injecting  into  it  a  stock 
Christmas  idea.  This  is  so  simple 
that  it  would  seem  almost  a  shame  for 
the  author  to  take  the  money.  Let  us, 
for  example,  assume  for  the  moment 
that  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  regular 
contributors  to  "The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal''.  Spring  and  the  pussy- 
willows have  arrived.  Mr.  Davis 
wishes  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Shakespeare 
alight  Christmas  play — something  that 
has  about  it  a  domestic  flavor,  and  yet 
is  not  above  the  heads  of  the  munition 
workers  who  are  now  inhabiting  upper 
Fifth  Avenue.  Shakespeare — unfor- 
tunately— ^has  nothing  on  hand  but 
"Troilus  and  Cressida",  which  "Snap- 
py Stories"  is  favorably  considering, 
if  a  bedroom  fight  can  be  slipped  in 
at  the  end ;  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
which  (on  the  promise  of  its  being 
lengthened  to  run  four  or  five  miles 
into  the  advertising  pages)  "The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post"  has  agreed  to 
accept;  and  "Macbeth",  which  the 
Shuberts  have  declined  because  there 
is  not  enough  kick  in  it.  Shakespeare, 
who  is  nothing  if  not  up-to-date,  then 
conceives  the  happy  idea  of  making 


the  banquet  scene  into  a  Christmas 
celebration.    As  thus : 

Scene  u 
A    Chriatmag    banquet    prepared.      Brightly 
trimmed  tree  in  distance,  and  on  table  centre- 
piece of  holly  and  mistletoe.     Enter  Macbeth, 
Ross,  Lennox,  lords  and  attendants. 
Macb. — Merry     Chriitmaa     everybody ;     lit 

down  at  flrit 
And  oat  a  hearty  meal.   .    .    . 

In  like  measure,  any  story  in  which 
the  scene  opened,  say  on  or  about 
April  fifth  with  the  first  faint  warmth 
of  spring  in  the  air,  and  the  inconstant 
rain  descending,  could  be  changed  to 
December  twenty-third  with  the 
crackle  of  the  snow  under  foot  and  the 
crisp  ozone  mantling  one's  cheeks. 

This  seemed  like  a  perfectly  good 
vein;  but  alas!  our  authors  had  not 
reckoned  upon  the  public,  which,  up 
to  the  present  writing,  still  has  the 
privilege  of  staying  away  from  what 
it  doesn't  want  to  see.  If  the  authors 
had  gone  to  the  moving-picture  men 
for  advice,  those  gentlemen  would 
have  imparted  to  them  a  fatal  truth 
learned  some  time  ago — ^that  you  can't 
fool  all  of  the  people,  even  at  Christ- 
mas time.  For  the  moving-picture 
people  discovered  that  the  public  de- 
manded a  certain  amount  of  essential 
reality:  that  if  two  men  were  in  a 
fight,  it  would  not  do  for  them  merely 
to  appear  to  fight,  but  that  they  really 
must  fight:  that  when  a  man  jumped 
from  one  roof  to  another  he  really 
must  jump.  And  if  certain  things 
were  not  possible,  they  were  to  be 
frankly  announced  as  such.  Thus, 
when  they  couldn't  make  Jerusalem  in 
a  film,  the  moving-picture  men  made 
it  plain:  "This  is  not  Jerusalem;  this 
is  only  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles." 
Not  in  so  many  words  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  with  sufficient  verity. 
And  in  order  to  make  it  doubly  evi- 
dent that  they  could  not  obtain  gen- 
uine gentlemen  to  act  for  them,  the 
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moving-picture  people  invariably  had 
the  alleged  gentlemen  come  into  all 
drawing-rooms  with  their  hats  on.  In 
other  words  the  moving-picture  men 
said :  "We  may  be  able  to  sandbag  the 
author  when  we  make  a  contract  with 
him,  but  not  the  audience.  We  must 
be  sincere." 

Thus  it  was  gradually  discovered 
that  a  Christmas  story  had  to  have 
a  genuine  Christmas  motive  back  of 
it,  and  as  there  was  no  chance  among 
the  authors  of  re-creating  Christmas 
and  its  motives,  they  found  themselves 
just  where  they  were  in  the  beginning. 

It  may  be  argued — as  anjrthing  else 
may  be  argued — ^that  the  authors  are 
losing  time;  and  that  just  because  a 
thing  is  old  and  permanent,  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  it  can  continue  to  be 
done  over  again.  And  there  appears 
to  be  truth  in  this.  Sex  is  old,  and  I 
am  told  by  the  authorities  that  sex 
continues  to  be  written  about,  strange 
as  this  may  seem  to  simple-minded 
people  who  continue  to  wonder  why  we 
like  to  read  Arnold  Bennett,  when  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  told  in  about 
six  hundred  words.  And  there  are 
other  successful  authors  who  continue 
to  write  about  sex.  Mr.  Beresford 
writes  about  it.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
writes  about  it.  Mr.  Wells  writes 
about  it,  when  he  can  take  a  day  or 
so  off  from  writing  about  the  Al- 
mighty. And  I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Chambers  and  Harold 
Bell  Wright  even  refer  to  it  occa- 
sionally. 

The  difference  between  sex  and 
Christmas,  however,  is  the  difference 
between  human  nature  and  economics. 
Human  nature  is  more  or  less  unalter- 
able, except  as  it  may  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  by  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr. 
Trotsky.  In  spite  of  everything  being 
written  about  it,  people  continue  to 


fall  in  love  even  if,  on  account  of  the 
price  of  food,  they  agree  to  postpone 
the  wedding  day.  But  Christmas — 
based  upon  the  kindliest  of  motives, 
generosity — has  come  to  have  attached 
to  it  a  set  of  properties.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  are  bored  by 
useless  gifts,  by  the  Yuletide  profiteer, 
by  the  wife's  box  of  cigars,  by  the 
homecoming  of  the  prodigal  son,  by 
the  lonesome  hero  in  the  great  city, 
by  the  boarding-hous«  escapade,  or  by 
the  celibate  millionaire's  Christmas 
meal  in  the  lonely  chop-house.  To  put 
Christmas  on  its  feet  and  give  it  a 
new  start  in  life,  ought  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  all  editors  and  authors.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  take  up,  and  Mr. 
Gompers,  who  is  the  only  man  thus 
far  who  has  had  even  a  temporary 
success  in  revising  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  who  is  safe  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Gompers,  assisted  by  the  Au- 
thors' League  and  what  walking  dele- 
gates he  can  spare  from  Washington, 
should  immediately  draw  up  a  new 
Christmas  for  the  benefit  of  long- 
suffering  authors,  and  notify  the 
American  people  that  hereafter  they 
must  read  only  those  Christmas  sto- 
ries which  are  written  according  to 
the  new  rules  laid  down  by  him  and 
his  associates. 

By  next  sunmier  we  ought  to  be 
running  on  the  new  schedule. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  merrier 
this  Christmas  in  the  old  way  than 
we  would  be  if  we  knew  that  next  year 
we  should  still  have  to  read  the  same 
old  Christmas  things  we  have  been 
reading  before  high-minded  gentlemen 
like  Mr.  Gompers  were  presented  by 
kind  Providence  with  the  power  to 
make  over  the  human  race  on  reason- 
able notice,  and  according  to  scale. 

— ^THOMAS  L.  MA8S0N 
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In  the 

Treatment  of  Poets 

THE  person  on  whose  account  she 
wrote  to  me  had  informed  me 
that  she  was  the  loveliest  and  most 
intelligent  of  old  ladies.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  very  charming  letter.  But  in 
the  midst  of  its  spider-webbed  graces 
I  found  that  she  was  saying: 

"Yet  am  I  too  Romantic  for  even 
you,  the  Poet?" 

She  wasn't  too  romantic  to  be  very 
delightful  indeed.  My  profession  en- 
abled me  to  visualize  her  with  pleas- 
ure; lace-capped,  distinguished,  trem- 
ulously charming.  But  her  premise- 
granting  her  the  intelligence — ^was 
wrong.  "Even"  was  a  bad  mistake. 
A  poet  is  the  last  person  in  the  world 
for  anyone  to  be  romantic  before. 

He  is  a  professional,  to  begin  with, 
and  you  are  an  amateur.  While  you 
are  trying  to  live  up  to  him  in  more 
picturesque  phrases  than  you  would 
ordinarily  dare,  in  re  the  sunset  or  the 
white-slave  traffic  or  whatever  may  be 
the  poetic  theme  of  the  hour,  he  is, 
under  his  courteous  smile,  very 
much  annoyed  with  you  for  using 
the  wrong  word  here,  or  blunder- 
ing into  an  anticlimax  there.  Also 
he  hates  to  be  lived  up  to.  It's  out  of 
hours,  and  he,  like  Grosvenor,  likes 
occasional  half-holidays  for  rest  and 
refreshment.  For  even  in  this  won- 
derful age,  when  classes  in  poem-mak- 
ing infest  New  York  City,  and  are 
given  by  correspondence  schools; 
when  shoals  of  earnest  aliens  with 
rule-books  take  notes  once  a  week  on 
how  to  construct  the  Poem  of  Intro- 
spection, the  Poem  of  Passion,  and  the 
Poem  of  Refinement,  a  professional 
poetry-writer  is  regarded  a  little  shyly 
by  non-professionals.  People  are  em- 
barrassed by  one  who  has  mentioned 
his  presumably  personal  feelings  in 


the  July  number.  They  look  at  him 
or  her,  hilariously  having  afternoon 
tea,  and  marvel  at  the  stem  fortitude 
which  can  hide  such  feelings  as  those 
which  were  worth  seventy-five  cents  a 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  travel  article. 
And  they  feel  that  it  is  not  quite  a 
proper  reticence — ^which,  indeed,  it  is 
not.  A  young  friend  of  mine  who 
conunenced  life  as  a  well-known  minor 
poet  stopped  disgustedly  the  second 
year  out. 

"Poetry",  he  said,  "is  mental  lin- 
gerie, and  should  not  be  displayed  in 
public." 

His  resolve  was  blessed  unto  him, 
for  he  is  now  getting  top  prices  in  all 
the  worst  magazines  for  stories  in 
which  the  characters  murder  each 
other  in  a  slow  and  picturesque  fash- 
ion, making  speeches  as  they  do  so.  I 
have  always  suspected  those  sx>eeches 
as  being  the  last  relic  of  his  former 
trade,  but  at  least,  placed  as  they  are, 
they  do  no  harm.  The  public  does  not 
analyze  them  to  discover  their  Real 
Object,  as  they  used  to  the  poems  his 
devoted  wife  harried  him  into  making 
when  the  coal-bills  pressed.  And  so 
he  does  not  feel  self-conscious  at  being 
analyzed. 

For  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
your  poet  does  not  know  when  he  is 
watched  and  wondered  at.  Profes- 
sional thrill-hound  that  he  is,  he  sees 
much  more  of  his  friends'  feelings 
than  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
is  slightly  ruffled  at  vivisection,  being 
sensitive.  His  only  salvation  under 
the  microscope,  indeed,  is  the  afore- 
said fact  of  his  not  being  a  romantic 
person. 

The  poet  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
heartless  brute  who,  on  finding  an 
artless  young  emotion  running  about 
loose  in  his  ego,  promptly  catches  it, 
ties  it  up  in  as  natural  and  uncon- 
scious  an  attitude  as  possible,   and 
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photographs  it  in  several  positions. 
As  for  the  emotion,  after  it  is  released 
—cut  down,  so  to  speak — it  may  do 
what  it  pleases.  The  poet's  interest 
in  it  is  over.  He  does  not  cherish  it, 
as  do  laymen.  Sometimes,  if  it  is  a 
husky  young  emotion  of  unusual  vi- 
tality, it  goes  on  living.  But  more 
often  all  that's  left  is  the  set  of  pho- 
tographs. 

These  are  very  lifelike,  and  people 
write  in  from  ever  so  many  places  to 
inquire  about  how  he  knew  about  them 
and  their  feelings  toward  Eloise.  By 
that  time  he  usually  has  a  new  emo- 
tion lashed  to  the  model-stand  and 
can't  remember. 

For  this  reason  his  life  is  emotion- 
ally much  less  wearing  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  mortal  who  has  "only 
written  a  little — and  never  really  tried 
to  publish — ^not  hard,  you  know".  The 
ordinary  mortal,  aside  from  the  few 
times  before  mentioned,  has,  let  us 
suppose,  an  emotion.  He  is  genuinely 
moved  by  a  stretch  of  landscape,  a 
noble  deed,  or  a  person  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with.  But  he  can't  do  anything 
overt  about  it.  He  says  "Gee!"  prob- 
ably; is  a  bit  proud  of  himself  and  a 
bit  embarrassed;  and  then  he  has  to 
go  down  town  and  attend  to  his  law 
practice  or  his  hay-and-f eed  store,  and 
so  he  rams  down  the  feeling  inside  of 
him,  where  it  feels  sort  of  lumpy  and 
uncomfortable. 

Let  us  consider  the  poet,  faced  by 
the  same  emotion.  Being  a  hardened 
wretch  of  no  modesty — the  profession, 
as  I  have  explained,  makes  for  in- 
decency of  soul — he  is  neither  embar- 
rassed nor  proud.  He  is  on  old 
ground.  He  lets  the  emotion  surge 
till  the  exact  moment  when  it  is  at 
high-water  mark.  Then  he  pulls  out 
his  fountain-pen;  and  his  only  subse- 
quent feeling  is  the  one  common  to 
all  hunters  of  big  game.    He  is  on  the 


trail.  It  is  a  rapture,  but  not  the  rap- 
ture and  regret  of  unself-conscious 
feeling.  And  after  all  is  over,  there 
is  no  lumpy  feeling  in  his  conscious- 
ness. The  emotion  has  been  written 
out. 

This  is  why  the  women  who  write 
tragic  love  poems  have  the  unfeigned 
gaiety  of  young  girls,  at  thirty-eight; 
and  why  male  poets  in  their  forties 
look,  except  for  their  black-rimmed 
glasses,  like  lads.  They  have  no  bur- 
dens of  unexpressed  sorrow  or  ro- 
mance weighing  them  down. 

They  have  burdens,  of  course.  The 
principal  one  is  the  fatal  tendency  of 
all  who  know  them  to  forbid  them 
time  off  from  their  profession.  I  re- 
fer to  the  habit,  far  too  widely  spread 
among  the  general  public,  of  leading 
a  poet  who  is  through  for  the  day,  out 
to  what  are  known  as  poetical  scenes. 
It  is  a  mistake.  For  one  thing,  he  has 
probably  been  there  and  back  again, 
like  the  little  pig  in  the  nursery  tale, 
before  you  have  got  around  to  leading 
him  thither.  Also  he  has  had  such 
long  and  enforced  practice  in  his  un- 
known youth — before  he  had  pieces 
in  the  magazines — at  pretending  to 
be  like  practical  folks,  that  unless  he 
is  very  clever  he  will  have  difficulty 
in  obliging  you  with  the  sort  of  re- 
marks expected  from  one  of  his  trade. 

I  remember  one  poet,  a  kind,  oblig- 
ing soul,  who  acted  as  poetically  as  he 
could  whenever  he  remembered  to.  He 
even  wore  a  flowing  tie.  The  tie  stim- 
ulated his  audiences,  he  was  wont  to 
say;  and  it  didn't  annoy  him,  as  it 
was  too  close  to  his  chin  for  him  to 
see  much  of  it,  and  he  didn't  look  in 
the  glass,  anyway,  except  when  shav- 
ing, before  it  was  on. 

Well,  some  friends  and  admirers 
owned  a  house  with  a  View.  There 
were  hills,  and  a  sunset  to  be  seen  at 
the  proper  time  of  day  in  a  cleft  be- 
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tween  them,  and  even,  if  I  remember 
his  tale  aright,  a  glassy  lake  with 
swans.  So  they  invited  that  poet  for 
a  week-end.  They  never  told  him 
about  the  View,  which  was  a  late  pur- 
chase. They  imagined,  I  fancy,  that 
he  would  be  more  fluent  about  it  if  it 
burst  on  him  unannounced. 

He,  poor  soul,  thought  they  had 
asked  him  over  because  they  liked  him 
personally,  not  at  all  because  he  made 
a  precarious  living  writing  poetry.  So 
he  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  espe- 
cially enjoying,  he  said  afterward,  the 
bath-towels.  He  had  a  harmless  pas- 
sion for  those  ample  bath-towels  which 
much  resemble  hirsute  counterpanes, 
and  which  are  met  with  only  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  great. 

But  after  dinner  his  hosts,  like  the 
walrus,  decided  that  the  Time  had 
Come.  They  pried  him  from  the  opu- 
l^it  armchair  where  he  was  smoking, 
very  content  with  his  cigar  and  quite 
unconscious  of  his  doom.  They  led 
him  out  on  the  lawn,  whence  the  View 
was  best  seen.  They  grouped  them- 
selves in  expectant  attitudes,  ready 
for  his  outburst. 

"Look!"  said  the  spokesman  in 
hushed  tones. 

The  poet  looked,  politely.  He  looked 
very  carefully,  even  putting  up  his 
black-rimmed  eyeglasses,  while  the 
household  held  their  breaths,  except 
such  as  panted  audibly. 

"Oh  I"  he  said.  "Why,  that— now, 
that  certainly  is  a  nice  view!" 

He  did  not  mean  to  hurt  them.  He 
said  afterward  that  if  they'd  only 
given  him  time  he  was  sure  he  could 
have  made  up  something. 

"But  they  sprang  it  on  me  so  dam 
quick!"  he  was  wont  to  say  plaintive- 
ly, "and  I'd  had  such  a  good  dinner. 
It  really  wasn't  my  fault.  ...  All 
the  same,  I'm  glad  they  never  asked 


me  again — people  like  that  are  too 
wearing.  But  they  did  have  wonder- 
ful bath-towels,"  he  would  add  with 
a  wistful  note  in  his  voice. 

When  you  come  to  regard  it  impar- 
tially, there  is  something  cruelly  un- 
sportsmanlike in  this  attitude  of  the 
general  public.  It  seems  to  feel  that 
a  poet,  alone  of  all  mankind,  is  en- 
titled to  no  time  off.  Why,  no  one 
knows.  No  lawyer  is  expected  to  go 
into  raptures  at  being  led  up  to  prom- 
ising subjects  for  divorce  cases  after 
he  has  left  his  office;  the  proprietor  of 
the  hay-and-feed  store  is  not  herded 
out  to  meadows  of  blowing  grass  and 
bidden  to  admire  it  as  prospective 
fodder,  by  those  who  wish  to  amuse 
him.  Financiers  are  not  asked  how 
it  feels — though  one  wants  to — ^to 
have  so  much  money.  Only  the  poor 
poet,  bounding  from  his  poem-room, 
yearning  to  forget  all  but  the  simplest 
words,  is  sternly  dragged  back  to  his 
shop  by  all  who  know  him,  and  forced 
to  perform.  If  he  tells  people  that  it 
is  after  hours,  he  is  regarded  as  one 
who  is  being  inexcusably  flippant  at 
the  expense  of  that  respectable  lady, 
the  Muse. 

He  is  not  trying  to  be  flippant  or 
funny.  .  He  tries  not  to,  as  a  rule, 
wishing  to  please.  It  is  not  expected. 
But  he  can  always  lay  the  comfort  to 
his  soul  that  there  is  a  humorous  side 
to  things,  and  that  he  has  a  firm  grip 
on  it.  For  most  poets  have  senses  of 
humor,  even  if  they  display  them  only 
(the  wise  hide  them  deeply)  among 
their  own  kind.  And  hidden  or  rashly 
displayed,  it  is  the  best  gift  of  the 
gods  to  that  strange  creature — half- 
child,  half  wise  man — the  poet. 

If  he  couldn't  see  the  joke  of  it  all, 
he  would  never  survive  the  world's 
taking  his  profession  the  way  it  does. 

— MARGARET    WIDDEMER   SCHAUFFLER 
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THREE  ROOSEVELT  BOOKS 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

OF  these  three  books  William  Ros- 
coe  Thayer's  is  the  saddest  and 
the  most  important.  Mr.  Thayer  is 
an  historian  who,  like  Lord  Acton, — 
an  intense  lover  of  liberty,  too, — has 
let  difauts  de  «e«  qtuUitii,  as  well  as 
his  prejudices,  and  there  are  some 
points  in  his  volume  which  might  bear 
argument  before  one  either  accepts  or 
refuses  to  accept  them.  It  would  not, 
however,  do,  in  a  review  that  claims 
to  be  just, — ^and  short, — ^to  make  criti- 
cisms that  might  after  all  prove  un- 
founded. It  is  a  sad  book  because  it 
shows  to  what  depth  of  political  servi- 
tude our  country  had  fallen  before 
Theodore  Roosevelt  awoke  the  honest 
men  of  the  country  to  a  sense  of  their 
degradation.  Speaking  of  the  new 
laws  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  put  on 
the  statute  book,  Mr.  Thayer  gives  a 
list  and  says: 

Althoafh  the  Hit  ii  by  no  meani  complete, 
it  ihowi  that  Rooieyelt'i  receptire  and  ileep- 
lem  mind  fattened  on  the  foU  circle  of  quea- 
tioni  which  interested  American  life,  lo  far 
ai  that  ii  controlled  or  directed  by  national 
leiriilation.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  ii  erident  to  all 
Americani  now,  ai  it  wai  to  tome  Americani 
it  the  time,  that  that  legiilation  had  to  be 
paiaed;  because  if  the  monopolliti  had  been 
aUowed  to  go  on  unreitrained,  they  would 
hare  perverted  this  republic  into  an  open 
plutocracy  in  which  indiridual  liberty  and 
equality  before  the  law  would  hare  disap- 
peared ;  or  they  would  hare  hurried  on  the 
social  rcTolution,  the  Armageddon  of  Labor 
and  Capital,  the  mercUess  conflict  of  class 
with  class,  which  many  persons  already  rague- 
ly  dreaded,  or  thought  they  saw  looming  like 
an  ominous  cloud  on  the  horizon.  It  seems 
astounding  that  any  one  should  hare  ques- 
tioned the  necessity  of  setting  up  regulations. 
And  wiU  not  posterity  wonder,  when  it  learns 
that  only  in  tha  flnt  decade  of  the  twentieth 


century  did  we  provide  laws  against  the  cruel 
and  killing  labor  of  little  chUdren,  and  against 
impure  foods  and  drugs? 

That  American  self-complacency 
could  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accept, 
with  almost  cynical  tolerance,  abuses 
which  were  the  beginning  of  a  reign 
of  privilege  as  tyrannical  as  that 
which  the  French  in  1782  destroyed, 
seems  almost  impossible,  as  we  look 
back.  We  who  lived  through  it,  would 
willingly  forget  it;  but  Mr.  Thayer, 
with  the  impartiality  of  a  historian 
who  is  not  so  bent  on  deifying  the 
character  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  on 
showing  his  background,  has  in  de- 
scribing the  circumstances  which 
made  him  great,  dissected  a  horrible 
social  condition  with  a  skill  and  direct- 
ness which  makes  one  fear  that  if 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  not  saved  us 
by  his  foresight  and  energy,  his  re- 
lentless patriotism,  and  his  utter 
fearlessness,  the  present  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  might  have 
assumed  more  hideous  proportions ; 
for  the  reason  that  the  grand  dukes 
and  the  barons  of  industrialism  would 
have  become  as  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  were  the  far- 
mer generals,  like  Tulon,  who  is  said 
to  have  advised  the  French  people  to 
eat  grass,  if  they  could  not  get  bread  I 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Monopolists  to  be  swung  to  the  "lan- 
ternes"  in  Paris, — ^with  grass  in  his 
mouth.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine 
now  the  attitude  of  our  Pennsylvania 
dukes  and  barons;  it  was  made  very 
painfully  evident  during  the  famous 
coal  strike,  when  Roosevelt,  outraged 
by  their  callousness  and  their  belief 
that  their  property  and  their  earnings 
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belonged  to  them  absolutely,  —  that 
th^  had  no  duty  to  the  public,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
their  vested  interests  was  treason 
against  the  ruling  class,  —  clipped 
their  power. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  believed  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  capital  has  its 
rights  which  must  be  protected,  but 
that  labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent 
of  capital,  and  that  capital  could  never 
have  existed  but  for  labor.  He  held, 
too,  that  property  is  a  positive  good 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  fruit  of 
labor;  and  he  was  imperative  in  the 
belief  that  if  labor  attempted  to  pull 
down  the  house  of  capital  because 
labor  was  houseless,  instead  of  build- 
ing his  own  domicile,  labor  itself 
would  later  perish  by  violence.  Roose- 
velt's point  of  view  as  to  the  rights  of 
capital  and  labor  was  founded  on  a 
carefully-thought-out  ethical  concep- 
tion of  life;  those  of  us  who  saw  him 
during  the  White  House  conferences 
on  the  coal  strike, — ^when  he  said  "he 
awoke  in  the  morning  sick  at  heart  to 
know  that  part  of  his  countrymen  and 
their  children  were  starving'',  as  he 
put  it,  "for  heat", — saw  that  in  his 
conception  of  what  he  owed,  as  presi- 
dent, his  heart  and  his  head  worked 
so  completely  that  justice  and  mercy 
walked  together. 

Mr.  Thayer's  analysis  of  the  politi- 
cal obstacles  against  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  fought  is  pitiless; — I  think 
we  older  men  would  have  preferred  to 
forget  the  conditions  of  corruption 
which  existed  until  this  new  star 
arose,  and  to  have  left  the  future  his- 
torian, whose  vistas  might  be  softened 
by  the  veil  of  distance,  to  depict  them 
for  the  generations  to  come.  Never- 
theless, every  young  man  should  read 
this  book,  and  keep  it  for  reference; 
it  is  bitter,— but  it  is  a  tonic  and  also 
a  preventative. 


On  page  370  Mr.  Thayer  character- 
izes Mr.  Root's  ruling  at  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Mr.  Taft  as  a 
"grave  error".  This  was  the  ruling 
when  the  Roosevelt  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  refused  to  vote,  and  the 
chairman  insisted  that  the  alternate 
of  the  delegates  should  represent  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Root 
had  a  perfect  right  to  assume  that 
delegates  are  instructed;  and  the  fact 
that  these  delegates  refused  to  vote 
because  they  favored  Roosevelt,  but 
were  not  prepared  to  quit  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
silent,  unless  they  asserted  that  they 
had  been  instructed  to  such  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Thayer's  book  is  not,  like  so 
many  writings  on  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
a  mere  mSmoire  pour  aervir  d  Vhis- 
toire.    It  is  a  history  itself. 

Lawrence  Abbott's  "Impressions  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt"  very  well  supple- 
ments the  serious  analysis  by  Mr. 
Thayer.  Mr.  Abbott  has  no  opinion 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  mis- 
taken or  not  when,  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  rushed  into  politics. 
Mr.  Thayer  has  a  very  distinct  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  shared  by  many  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  best  friends.  Mr.  Abbott 
does  not  accentuate  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  showed 
when  he  denounced  the  Laborites, 
who  then,  as  today,  assumed  that  they 
represented  a  privileged  aristocracy 
absolved  from  the  obligations  and  even 
from  the  laws  which  bind  the  rest  of 
the  community;  but  he  gives  the  full 
flavor  of  several  of  the  many  delight- 
ful aspects  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  char- 
acter. Mr.  Abbott  offers  a  more  con- 
vincing account  of  the  ex-President's 
clash  with  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val. 
On  page  219  Mr.  Abbott  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  visit  of  the  Nuncio  at 
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Vienna,  in  full  official  robes,  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  his  arrival  at  that  city: 

Thii  exchange  of  conrteiles  created  consider- 
able discuasion  and  comment  in  the  news- 
papcri.  .  .  .  The  Vatican  seemed  to  approve, 
and  those  who  knew  the  inside  of  church  poli- 
tics said  it  was  the  method  which  the  Pope 
took  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  wholly  ap- 
prove of  Merry  del  Val's  management  of  the 
affair. 

It  had  been  a  series  of  diplomatic 
blunderings  from  beginning  to  end, 
during  which  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 
had  the  pleasure  of  showing  that  he 
was  not  especially  in  love  with  the 
republican  form  of  government.  Very 
spontaneously,  with  a  modesty  which 
adds  to  the  charm  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Abbott  gives  us  an  attractive  series  of 
sketches.  The  very  fact  that  he  felt 
himself  rather  unsophisticated  in  the 
midst  of  European  artificiality  adds  a 
special  charm  to  his  work;  and  it  is 
full  of  pleasant  chuckles.  Probably 
no  man  better  fitted  to  conduct  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  tour  could  have  been  found 
than  Mr.  Abbott;  he  had  no  taint  of 
snobbishness;  a  king  or  a  prince  was 
a  human  being  to  him,  and  everybody 
he  met  in  Europe  had  a  sense  of 
pleasure  in  making  his  path  as  smooth 
as  possible.  This  is  evident  in  fresh 
and  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  Euro- 
pean courts  seen  from  an  entirely  new 
angle. 

The  last  chapter  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est and  simplest  pieces  of  writing — 
full  of  understanding — ^that  has  ever 
come  from  the  pen  of  any  man  about 
a  friend. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to 
His  Children"  is  a  good  Christmas 
book  and  bears  out  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
opinion  that  "for  unflagging  interest 
and  enjoyment,  a  house  full  of  chil- 
dren, if  things  go  reasonably  well,  cer- 
tainly makes  all  other  forms  of  suc- 
cess and  achievement  lose  their  impor- 
tance by  comparison". 


Here  are  graphic  expressions  of  that 
tender  sympathy  and  sense  of  humor 
which  were  never-failing  qualities  of 
his;  there  is  one  anecdote  which  he 
was  fond  of  telling,  but  which  is  not 
contained  in  any  of  the  amusing,  kind- 
ly, cheerful,  fatherly,  and  friendly  let- 
ters in  this  book.  One  of  the  children, 
— ^perhaps  Archie, — was  ill  and  re- 
fused to  eat.  At  last  his  old  Irish 
nurse  approached  him  with  a  piece  of 
beefsteak  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
fused. "Do,  my  dear,  take  a  little 
piece  of  the  tenderline."  The  adven- 
turous child,  deceived  by  her  pronun- 
ciation and  fancying  that  he  was  really 
eating  part  of  a  tender  "lion",  suc- 
cumbed to  her  blandishments; — but 
on  nearly  every  page  there's  a  better 
story  than  this.  And  where  have  the 
glories  of  June  and  May  in  the  gar- 
dens behind  the  White  House,  redolent 
of  jasmine  and  honeysuckle,  been  ever 
before  so  described?  But  the  gem  of 
all  the  letters  is,  I  think,  the  picture  of 
"The  Pig  Named  Maude!" 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  An  Intimate  Biogrraphy. 
By  William  Roscoe  Thayer.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

Theodore  RooBevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children. 
By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  Charles  Scribuer'i 
Sons. 

Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  By  Law- 
rence F.  Abbott.     Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 


A  LITERARY  PILGRIMAGE 
By  Frederic  Taber  Cooper 

IN  the  opening  pages  of  "Fair  Mar- 
garet", Marion  Crawford's  only 
novel  with  a  distinctly  Paris  setting, 
the  author  developed  the  theory  that 
the  great  cities  all  have  faces,  which 
he  conceived  as  representing  the  com- 
posite face  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
"What  should  we  get",  he  wondered, 
"if  we  could  blend  into  one  picture  all 
the  English  descriptions  left  us  by 
Thackeray,  Sala,  Du  Maurier?" 
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Obviously  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 
could  not  have  drawn  from  Crawford 
his  inspiration  for  the  volume  before 
us,  since  he  rashly  committed  himself 
to  the  assertion  that  if  the  latter  wrote 
any  book  "in  which  the  characters 
linger  more  than  a  brief  moment  in 
Paris,  it  has  escaped  the  present  Pil- 
grim's memory".  That  "Fair  Mar- 
garet" was  overlooked  is  not  surpris- 
ing, since  the  conception  of  Paris  as 
"gay,  incredulous,  frivolous,  pretty, 
and  impudent"  is  probably  the  least 
successful  of  its  author's  many  physi- 
ognomies of  cities.  Nevertheless, 
"The  Paris  of  the  Novelists"  is  sub- 
stantially the  sort  of  composite  pic- 
ture foreshadowed  in  Crawford's  sug- 
gestion. 

Readers  who  have  had  occasion  to 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Maurice  for  the 
ample  inclusiveness  and  accuracy  of 
his  earlier  volume,  "The  New  York  of 
the  Novelists",  may  perhaps  be  unrea- 
sonably disappointed  in  its  successor, 
which  differs  radically  both  in  scope 
and  spirit.  "The  Paris  of  the  Novel- 
ists" is  no  prearranged,  methodical 
round-trip  obedient  to  mileage  and 
time-table ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  vein  of  enviable  vagabondage, 
and  records  the  treasured  memories 
of  pilgrimages  to  chosen  bookland 
shrines.  An  unwritten  law  of  all 
Sentimental  Journeys  is  that  they 
shall  not  live  up  too  closely  to  their 
titles.  Sterne,  we  remember,  felt  him- 
self under  no  obligation  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  carry  us  "through  France 
and  Italy",  With  similar  inconse- 
quence Mr.  Maurice  finds  the  limits  of 
his  Paris  elastic  enough  to  include  all 
Normandy,  Provence,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean waters  clear  to  the  Algerian 
coast, — and  where  is  the  ingrate  who 
would  dare  protest  when  these  excur- 
sions follow  the  fascinating  trail  left 
by   Flaubert's   "Madame  Bovary"   in 


Rouen,    and    Daudet's    "Tartarin    of 
Tarascon"  7 

Aside  from  any  question  of  personal 
preference,  Mr.  Maurice  could  scarcely 
have  applied  his  New  York  formula  to 
Paris,  since  to  cover  that  new  field 
with  similar  thoroughness  would  easily 
have  required  half  a  dozen  bulky  vol- 
umes. The  novelists  of  Paris  begin 
with  the  days  of  Rabelais,  and  every 
brick  and  cobblestone  in  the  city  has 
its  own  special  ghosts  of  fiction.  No 
veteran  reader  of  novels  can  fail  to 
recall  offhand  several  stories  of  no 
greater  relative  worth  than  Gunter's 
"That  Frenchman",  which  so  strongly 
appeals  to  Mr.  Maurice.  The  present 
reviewer  recalls  an  early  enthusiasm 
for  Ainsworth's  "Crichton",  Hal6vy's 
"Criquette",  and  Gyp's  "Autour  du 
Mariage",  to  mention  only  three  at 
haphazard.  Where  was  the  tower 
from  which  Crichton  slid  single- 
handed  down  a  rope?  Where  was  the 
theatre  where  little  Criquette  first 
sold  brioche?  And  along  what  trail 
did  the  indomitable  Paulette  lead  her 
hapless  husband  through  the  fantastic 
dance  of  matrimony?  Don't  seek  for 
answers  in  Mr.  Maurice's  pages,  for 
you  will  seek  in  vain. 

And  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the 
very  genuine  and  kaleidoscopic  charm 
of  this  distinctly  intimate  and  per- 
sonal volume.  In  literature,  perhaps 
rather  more  than  in  other  fields,  the 
first  requisite  for  passing  on  the  con- 
tagion of  an  enthusiasm  is  first  to 
feel  that  enthusiasm  yourself  rather 
keenly.  That  is  why  the  best  chap- 
ters and  paragraphs  in  this  book  are 
so  conspicuously  better  than  some  of 
the  others.  One  surmises,  for  in- 
stance, that  Victor  Hugo  does  not 
stand  high  among  our  author's  enthu- 
siasms; for  the  six-page  chronicle  of 
the  Hugo  family's  migrations  from 
the  Rue  de  Clichy  to  the  Impasse  des 
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Feuillantines,  and  thence  successively 
to  the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  the  Rue 
des  Vieux-Augustins,  etc.,  is  as  unin- 
spired as  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships. 
But  turn  to  the  sections  devoted  to 
Balzac  or  Dumas  or  Thackeray  and 
his  "Ballad  of  the  Bouillabaisse",  and 
you  receive  the  sensation  of  contact 
with  a  mental  live-wire — assuming,  of 
course,  that  you  individually  possess 
the  responsiveness  needed  to  complete 
the  circuit. 

And  for  this  reason  the  conscien- 
tious reviewer  should  close  with  a 
friendly  word  of  warning.  Unless  you 
are  one  of  those  unfortunates  whose 
sluggish  blood  has  never  leaped  re- 
sponsive to  the  thrill  of  true  romance, 
this  book  is  likely  to  play  havoc  with 
your  well-ordered  plans.  Have  you 
formal  engagements  for  this  evening? 
Were  you  leaving  town  for  a  week- 
end in  the  country?  You  may  as  well 
take  down  the  telephone  now  and 
break  the  news  that  you  cannot  come. 
For  you  have  just  realized  that  it  is — 
bless  your  soul! — five  years  since  you 
have  taken  "P^re  Goriot",  or  "Monte 
Cristo",  or  "Henry  Esmond"  from  the 
shelf, — five  years,  to  your  own  big 
loss,  since  you  have  galloped  breath- 
less with  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and 
D'Artagnan  on  the  road  to  London  to 
save  the  fragile  honor  of  a  queen,  or 
shivered  beneath  a  scaffold  under  the 
crimson  rain  of  a  martyred  king's 
blood !  The  great  wizards  of  romance 
are  few  and  far  between;  and  Mr. 
Maurice  has  done  a  worthy  service  in 
reminding  us  that  Paris,  more  than 
any  other  city,  has  enjoyed  a  monop- 
oly of  them.  He  has  given  us  a  book 
indispensable  to  those  who  would 
know  their  literary  Paris  well, — and 
those  who  already  know  it,  will  want 
the  book  doubly  as  a  reminder. 


Tk«    Pari!    •£    tbe    NoTtliits.      By    Arthur 
Bartl«tt  MAmrkt.    Donbledajf  Pas*  and  Co. 


MURRAY  MARKS  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS 

By  Benjamin  De  CcLSseres 

IT  is  a  vanity  and  a  pleasure  to  con- 
fess one's  ignorance.  In  books,  it 
is  the  vestibule  to  an  adventure. 
There  are  so  many  men,  famous  and 
nearly  famous,  whom  I  have  never 
heard  about,  that  my  life  is  like  a 
serial  in  the  old  "Golden  Days",  where 
one  met  the  "To  Be  Ck)ntinued"  line 
at  the  end  of  every  breath-gulping 
story.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
open  the  biographical  dictionary  at 
any  page  once  a  week,  and  pick  out 
some  name  that  you  had  never  heard 
of,  and  find  out  all  about  the  man  or 
woman  named.  These  new  diversions 
in  other  people's  psyches  might  lay 
the  groundwork  of  a  new  indoor  sport. 

When  the  editor  of  The  Bookman 
took  off  the  shelves  a  big  book  bound 
in  sky-blue  boards  with  a  golden  me- 
dallion, in  the  centre,  of  a  man  whose 
profile  reminded  me  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field— and  asked  me  whether  I  had 
ever  heard  of  Murray  Marks,  I  had 
to  confess  with  a  flushed  face  that  I 
had  not.  And  when  instead  of  the 
expected  reply  of  "What!  You  never 
heard  of  Murray  Marks!",  I  received 
the  quiet  observation,  "Well,  neither 
have  I",  I  felt  that  I  had  met  some- 
thing more  remarkable  than  Murray 
Marks — and  that  was  an  honest- 
speaking  magazine  editor.  Two  titil- 
lations  in  one  afternoon!  There  was 
a  Murray  Marks,  I  recalled,  who  had 
been  third  baseman  on  the  old  Phila- 
delphia Athletics,  but  he  did  not  have 
whiskers. 

This  is  the  great  Murray  Marks, 
and  G.  C.  Williamson  has  written  a 
book  about  him  and  his  friends.  Mur- 
ray Marks's  friends  we  have  all  heard 
about.  They  were  Whistler,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
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ii  II  .ltd  I  >vis  ud 
ol  vh^  s  ol'  that  period  Dr.  William- 
son has  written  a  fascinating  book 
about  the  most  curious  and  diverse 
collection  of  geniuses  that  were  ever 
associated  one  with  another  in  Eng- 
lish literary  and  art  history.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  never  was  a  Remy  de 
Gourmont  to  do  a  "Book  of  Masques" 
about  these  great  men.  There  have 
been  tons  of  miscellaneous  apprecia- 
tions and  "lives",  brochures,  and  re- 
views, but  nothing  that  stands  out  as 
a  panorama  of  that  age.  Dr.  William- 
son is  a  good  reporter,  but  hardly  a 
great  literary  artist. 

Murray  Marks  himself  is  worth  the 
chapter  given  to  him.  He  was  a  busi- 
ness man — a  merchant,  a  man  who 
boueht  and  sold  things.  But  he  made 
of  ''business"  a  supreme  art.  He  was 
a  merchant  de  luxe,  a  dealer  in  eter- 
nals, a  vender  of  magical,  incarnate 
dreams,  a  man  who  haggled  with 
Goethe's  "Helena".  His  "business 
card" — "Murray  Marks,  395  Oxford 
St.  W." — is  reproduced  in  the  book. 
This  trade  card  was  designed  by  Ros- 
setti,  Whistler,  and  William  Morris. 
It  is  executed  on  a  dull  gold  back- 
ground, and  represents  a  ginger-jar  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  —  decorated  with 
prunus  blossom,  and  standing  upon  a 
shelf  covered  with  a  maroon-colored 
material — having  its  lid  by  its  side. 
In  the  jar  is  a  peacock's  feather,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  jar  another  feather 
of  the  same  kind;  while  around  the 
edge  of  the  card  are  engraved  the 
words  referring  to  the  various  things 
about  which  Marks  was  becoming  a 
well-known  expert — furniture,  bronze, 
leather,  tapestry,  armor,  carving, 
enamels,  and  porcelains.  When  the 
gods  collaborate  in  business  cards  for 
an  art  dealer,  there  must  be  more  in 
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Ala.ks  was  a  Jiw  of  Dutch  and  Ger 
man  extraction.  When  he  was  a  boy 
he  fell  in  love  with  blue  vases  and 
sang-de-bceuf  sprinklers,  beakers,  and 
urns  which  John  Keats  alone  could 
immortalize.  The  boy  became  an  ex- 
pei-t  in  beautiful  things,  and  his  studio 
was  the  meeting-place  of  those  famous 
artists,  poets,  and  writers  whose  pro- 
ductions were  the  final  and  only  re- 
ligion of  Murray  Marks. 

He  found  in  Spinoza  and  Schopen- 
hauer his  "escape".  While  on  a  trip 
to  Germany  he  came  upon  the  "Ethics" 
of  the  great  ex-communicated  Jew  of 
Amsterdam.  He  not  only  studied  the 
great  Baruch,  but  he  lived  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Spinozistic  for- 
mulas. He  looked  on  the  emotions  as 
a  nuisance  in  the  life  of  the  sesthete- 
dilettante.  He  did  not  go  as  far  as 
his  master  in  saying  "Get  thee  behind 
me,  Eve!">  for  he  married  a  charm- 
ing, intellectual  woman  whose  portrait 
Rossetti  did  in  1868,  and  which  is  re- 
produced in  this  book;  but  he  burned 
with  that  "hard  and  gem-like  flame" 
which  Pater  and  Nietzsche  after 
Spinoza  held  to  be  the  real  afflatus  of 
the  aesthetic  life. 

The  event  of  his  life  was  his  meet- 
ing with  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  He 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
mighty  iconoclast  of  Frankfort  until 
the  latter's  death,  in  1860.  Marks 
was  one  of  the  few  men  always  persona 
grata  in  the  house  of  the  Pontiff  of 
Pessimism.  It  is  curious  the  influ- 
ence this  surly  superman,  who  flung 
his  Everlasting  Nay  point  blank  in 
the  face  of  the  "progressive"  nine- 
teenth century,  exercised  over  Marks, 
the  man  of  the  world,  the  generous, 
social  being,  the  smiling  and  unruffled 
patron  of  genius,  whose  life  was  an 
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Everlasting  Yea.  He  took  from 
Schopenhauer  what  he  needed,  and 
left  the  old  hermit  his  ill-nature.  It 
was  Schopenhauer's  Absolute  that  ap- 
pealed to  Marks,  and  the  philosopher 
found  in  the  English  Jew  his  ideal — 
a  contemplative  mind  freed  from  the 
servitude  of  the  "Will". 

One  of  the  curious  men  who  fre- 
quented the  studio  of  Marks  was 
Simeon  Solomon.  A  chapter  is  given 
over  to  the  life  of  this  unfortunate 
poet  and  painter.  Both  he  and  his  re- 
markable sister  Rebecca  "went  the 
pace".  Rebecca  was  a  painter  of  some 
ability  and  exhibited  about  forty 
works  at  the  Royal  Academy.  High- 
spirited,  with  the  soul  of  a  gipsy,  she 
preferred  Omar  Khayyam  to  Spinoza, 
lived  her  life  to  the  lees  of  the  cup, 
and  had,  no  doubt,  engraved  over  her 
tomb,  N'importe! 

Marks  and  his  friends  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  the  task  of  fishing 
Simeon  out  of  jail,  the  gutter,  or  the 
slums.  This  rare  being,  who  was  the 
close  friend  of  Pater,  who  had  been 
hailed  by  Swinburne  and  Lord  Hough- 
ton, was  found  unconscious  near  Hol- 
born  after  a  spree  and  died  in  an  in- 
firmary. He  loved  thieves,  sold 
matches  like  Francis  Thompson  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  preached  the 
Talmud  while  he  was  drunk.  He  lies 
with  Verlaine  and  Poe  and  Thompson. 
Some  day,  as  Dr.  Williamson  says,  his 
tragedy  will  get  between  covers,  with 
his  pictures,  his  poems,  and  his  prose. 
Irony — thy  name  is  genius! 

The  world  never  tires  of  reading 
about  this  famous  group  of  men,  who 
kept  London  in  an  uproar  and  made 
night  hideous — with  Swinburne's  bar- 
rage of  oaths  directed  at  "cabbies" 
mostly.  Over  them  all  presides  the 
calm  mind  of  Spinoza-Marks,  contem- 
plative hedonist  and  a  "regular  feller". 

Murray  Marki  and  Hli  Friends.  By  Q.  C. 
Wllliumion.     John  Lane  Co. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OP  GRANT 
OVERTON 

By  Harry  Esty  Bounce 

HOW  to  go  about  reviewing  any 
book  by  Grant  M.  Overton  on 
authors,  would  be  more  than  I  should 
know.  I  could  never  do  it  sym- 
pathetically, because  I  like  so  few  of 
his  ideas  on  this  subject;  neither  could 
I  do  it  unsympathetically,  since  he  is 
a  man  whose  friendship  makes  that 
impossible;  and  to  review  an3i;hing 
neutrally  is  a  crime. 

Grant  M.  thinks  there  must  be  some- 
thing big  and  vital  and  momentous  in 
an  author  of  the  Christian  name  of 
Harold,  because  Harold  keeps  making 
millions  of  readers  feel  deeply.  Grant 
M.  holds  (like  a  pup  to  a  root!)  that 
a  well-known  woman  novelist  with  a 
touch  of  nature-study  needn't  mind 
what  critics  write,  because  she  has 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  people 
whose  whole  lives  have  been  altered 
upon  their  taking  the  very  first  bottle 
of  her  works.  Grant  will  even  cham- 
pion Pollyanna — ^without  the  hint  of  a 
blush  on  his  large,  pallid,  intently 
earnest  countenance. 

Knowing  that  he  could  have  no  base 
motive,  I  used  to  assume  he  was  josh- 
ing with  method  in  it — trying  to  make 
people  jump,  and  to  get  them  reading 
his  Sunday  book  section.  I  have  since 
sadly  concluded  that  he  does  believe 
these  things.  He  has  filled  a  whole 
box  car  with  hobbies,  and  when  he 
trots  one  out  and  mounts  it  (the  latest 
is  the  contention  that  an  author  must 
auth  to  make  money  or  else  go  wrong 
and  fail),  he  cannot  produce  a  para- 
graph which  doesn't  delight  me  with 
its  spontaneous  Overtonian  cleverness 
— and  outrage  me  into  a  dignity  past 
all  exasperation.  For  it  sagely  pro- 
pounds that  black  is  white,  or  else  that 
white  is  white.     He  likes  trying  his 
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hand  at  the  paradox  game,  and  has  a 
pretty  flair  for  it,  the  trouble  being 
that  his  paradoxes  either  invert  the 
fractions  and  leave  them  topsy-turvy, 
thus  doing  a  halfway  job,  or  simply 
cancel  out  to  zero. 

All  of  which  means  that  I  rarely 
agree  with  Grant  M.  and  his  book, 
'•Why  Authors  Go  Wrong".  Perhaps 
the  safest  plan  will  be  to  review  Grant 
M.  himself. 

A  newspaper  commonly  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  the  new  books. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  lumped  off  and 
dealt  with  once  a  week.  The  usual 
thing,  even  on  the  important  and  pros- 
perous daily  papers  of  great  cities,  is 
to  hire  a  frustrated  old  gentleman 
with  a  college  education,  and  require 
him,  single-handed,  to  read  perhaps 
two  thousand  books  a  year,  and  to  dis- 
cuss all  that  seem  to  him  to  merit  it. 
The  result  is  dead  wood — dead  wood- 
pulp  if  you  like — interesting  to  no- 
body but  the  advertising  publishers, 
and  of  only  a  perfunctory  interest 
even  there. 

The  **Sun",  New  York,  was  in  better 
case  than  most.  It  enjoyed  a  tradi- 
tion of  genuine  authority  in  literary 
matters.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
the  powers  on  the  "Sun"  decided  to 
make  even  more  of  that  asset,  and 
they  cast  about  for  a  staff  man  to 
create  a  Sunday  book  supplement  that 
should  be  a  thing  of  life. 

Their  choice  must  have  been  in- 
spired. His  office  associates  knew  that 
Grant  M.  had  great  capacity  for  work 
and  much  original  ability ;  without  the 
latter,  he  would  not  have  been  "writ- 
ing brevier"  for  the  "Sun's"  editorial 
page.  But  I,  for  one,  should  have 
doubted  that  Grant  M.  knew  his  own 
qualifications.  He  seemed  a  gentle, 
dreamy  person — good  upholstery  for  a 
quiet  comer,  out  of  which  he  would 
move  with  diffidence  now  and  then  to 


do  brilliant  work.  "Diffidence"  is  not 
quite  fair,  but  he  was  reclusive  and 
unobtrusive.  Also,  the  task  now  put 
up  to  him  might  have  daunted  the 
boldest  spirit  in  the  shop.  Bricks 
without  straw,  in  comparison,  might 
have  seemed  Montessori  work  for  de- 
fective infants. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  this 
task  was  Grant  M.'s  meat.  Fed  meat, 
he  developed  the  arbitrary  indepen- 
dence of  a  Napoleon,  the  conviction  of 
a  Calvin  masked  by  some  of  the  easy 
cleverness  of  a  Chesterton,  the  ca- 
pacity for  labor  of  a  caterpillar  trac- 
tor, the  copious  versatility  of  a 
Briareus,  the  iconoclasm  of  a  Shaw — 
and  (if  you  leave  it  to  me)  a  certain 
amount  of  sheer  wrongheadedness 
about  books  and  authors  and  such. 
But  that  last  did  his  new  occupation 
no  material  harm.  For  weeks  he  vir- 
tually wrote  his  "twelve-page  tabloid" 
all  himself,  and  almost  from  the  start 
he  had  wide-awake  readers  aplenty. 
Half  of  them  must  have  grinned  at 
him  now  and  then,  as  I  do  myself — but 
all  read  him,  as  I  do  myself,  because 
they  could  not  help  it. 

More  recently  he  has  gathered  a  re- 
viewing staff,  and  incidentally  has  in- 
duced (without  much  trouble)  quite  a 
coterie  of  distinguished  authors  to  be 
occasional  contributors,  as  well  as 
some  amusing  intransigents  who  have 
not  yet  arrived.  It  is  well  that  he 
has,  since  otherwise  the  dynamo  must 
have  broken  down  sooner  or  later. 

His  own  editorials,  batted  out  over 
the  standard  keyboard  as  he  could 
make  the  time,  have  been  diverting 
enough  for  collection  in  two  volumes; 
of  these  "Why  Authors  Go  Wrong", 
the  excuse  for  these  disrespects  to 
him,  is  the  second.  Put  together  to 
form  essays,  they  dovetail  so  well  that 
I  suspect  him  of  having  written  them 
with  book  publication  in  mind.    After 
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all,  his  wildest  perversities  boil  down 
to  the  obvious.  Like  Swift,  he  can 
write  well  about  a  broomstick.  I  wish 
he  wrote  of tener  about  rods  that  blos- 
som, but  his  broomstick  impromptus 
are  fun  to  reread.  All  he  means  in 
conmianding  authors  to  write  for 
money  or  go  to  pot  is,  that  artistic 
conscience  and  performance  really  are 
not  incompatible  with  a  knowledge  of 
money's  value.  (As  if  anyone  but  a 
cracked  near-genius  or  an  art-struck 
gosling  had  ever  supposed  they  were!) 
His  common  sense  about  reviewers 
who  give  themselves  the  airs  of  critics 
is  uncommonly  well  put  forward;  he 
would  rather  call  us  "book  reporters", 
and  I  for  one  would  infinitely  rather 
be  so  called.  He  can  now  talk  pub- 
lishers' shop  as  fluently  and  incisively 
as  his  own  shop,  and  proves  it  in  the 
essay  called  "What  Every  Publisher 
Knows".  Personally,  I  would  rather 
hear  from  a  literary  editor  on  the 
things  many  publishers  don't  know, 
and  should — ^but  that  is  a  matter  of 
taste. 

As  for  the  man  behind  the  supple- 
ment, he  looks  like  the  waxing  half- 
moon  with  a  golden  ring;  murmurs  all 
his  conversation;  takes  a  literary  in- 
terest in  gold  and  a  Myopia  golfer's 
interest  in  letters;  talks,  breathes, 
eats,  and  dreams  his  work;  and  writes 
picaresque  yams  in  vacations  when  he 
ought  to  be  resting  up. 


Why  Anthon  Oo  Wrong.    Grant  M.  Orerton. 
Moffat,  Yard  and  Co. 


MR.  ELLSWORTH'S  AGE  OF  GOLD 
By  WiUiam  Lyon  Phelps 

THREE  hundred  pages  of  brilliant 
book-talk  by  a  real  bookman.  Is 
it  by  reading  thousands  of  rejected 
manuscripts  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  has 
become  so  thorough  a  master  of  the 


divine  art  of  omitting?  Has  the  mel- 
ancholy monotony  of  failure  in  others 
shown  him  one  sure  road  to  success? 
If  so,  we  have  to  thank  an  army  of 
writers  whose  names  will  never  be 
known.  For  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  spoil  this  book.  Most  authors 
are  like  fond  parents,  and  think  that 
others  must  feel  the  same  interest  in 
their  offspring  as  that  felt  at  home. 
Out  of  the  bales  of  material  at  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  disposal,  his  all  but  in- 
fallible choice  in  selection  is  the  most 
impressive  thing  after  the  last  page 
of  this  work  is  turned.  There  is  not 
one  dull  or  one  superfluous  paragraph ; 
and  in  the  long  list  of  humorous  anec- 
dotes, we  find  only  two  shop-worn 
after-dinner  stories. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  is  in  the  real  tradi- 
tion. He  is  the  old-fashioned  pub- 
lisher, and  not  the  commercial  manu- 
facturer of  books.  With  him  the  pro- 
duction of  books  is  an  art — an  art 
used  toward  beneficent  world-educa- 
tion— and  he  is  worthy  of  the  com- 
pany he  keeps.  During  page  after 
page  of  this  autobiography,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  certain  responsibility 
and  a  certain  idealism,  as  though  our 
author  felt  that  he  was  a  trustee  for 
the  public.  If  one  needed  it,  one 
would  feel  an  increased  respect  and 
regard  for  the  whole  race  of  publish- 
ers, even  as  our  author's  esteem  for 
Mr.  Gilder  grew  stronger  with  grow- 
ing intimacy. 

American  authors  come  to  life  again 
— not  as  authors,  but  as  men  and 
women.  One  gets  a  vivid  portrait  of 
them  all,  between  the  two  extremes 
represented  by  Lydia  Sigoumey  and 
Mark  Twain.  Bret  Harte,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Edward  Eggleston,  Jack  London, 
and  many  others  who  are  gone,  return 
to  us  again,  while  their  living  succes- 
sors and  contemporaries  are  by  no 
means  neglected.    One  good  anecdote 
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after  another  is  the  only  "method" 
employed  by  the  narrator,  but  it  is  em- 
ployed with  a  skill  that  must  be  con- 
scious— once  more,  it  is  an  exhibition 
of  the  art  of  leaving  out  what  is  stale, 
trivial,  pointless. 

Although  the  method  is  conscious, 
there  is  a  magnificent  bit  of  irony  in 
the  chapter-analysis,  that  I  fear  is  ac- 
cidental. In  the  summary  of  Chapter 
XI,  which,  after  discussing  the  cost 
of  publishing  a  book,  takes  up  Harold 
Bell  Wright  in  detail,  the  first  sen- 
tence is-— Can  novels  be  cheaper? 

Stories,  literally  at  the  publisher's 
expense,  are  frankly  told — stories  of 
how  a  subsequently  successful  book 
was  rejected.  I  am  glad  that  Gilder 
'*never  got  over"  his  regret  at  having 
rejected  the  manuscript  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  "Gallegher",  for  that 
mistake  ought  to  have  galled  him  to 
his  last  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  of  the  faith  of  the 
publisher  in  a  previously  unknown 
man,  Charles  D.  Stewart.  The  account 
of  his  discovery  in  Chicago  is  roman- 
tic. Alas,  I  fear  that  in  spite  of  his 
being  the  author  of  two  masterpieces 
in  fiction,  and  one  first-rate  book  on 
Shakespeare's  text,  Stewart  is  un- 
known still.  For  Mr.  Ellsworth  and 
I  are  the  only  two  men  in  America 
who  believe  that  "The  Fugitive  Black- 
smith" and  "Partners  of  Providence" 
are  masterpieces,  and  that  the  latter 
book  is  worthy  to  stand  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  works  of  Mark  Twain. 
However,  we  know  these  books  are 
good,  and  that  the  world  in  neglect- 
ing them  is  wrong. 

The  style  in  which  Mr.  Ellsworth 
writes  is  the  style  of  good  firelight 
conversation;  and  every  listener  will 
be  grateful,  and  ready  for  more. 


A  Golden  Age  of  Aathors.  A  PubliBher*B 
RecoUectionB.  By  WUliam  WebBter  BUiworth. 
Honghton  Mifflin  Co. 


A  NEW  AMERICAN  POET 
By  Henry  A,  Lappin 

SHINING  FIELDS  AND  DARK 
TOWERS"  is  a  first  book  of  ex- 
traordinary  merit  and  promise.  The 
author,  John  Bunker,  has  for  the  last 
two  years  and  more  been  unobtrusive- 
ly winning  an  increasingly  faithful 
constituency  of  readers  for  his  essays 
and  contributions  to  critical  literature 
in  the  periodicals.  In  prose,  his  work 
has  no  small  measure  of  sturdy 
shrewdness,  keen  penetration,  and 
wide  sympathy.  With  this  fine  volume 
of  verse  Mr.  Bunker  comes  quite  def- 
initely into  his  own  as  a  poet. 

Of  the  many  studies  that  have  so 
far  been  made  of  "the  movement 
called  Vers  Libre",  one  of  the  most 
informative  was  the  article  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Bunker  to  "America", 
under  that  caption,  about  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  section  of  "Dark 
Fields  and  Shining  Towers"  entitled 
"New  York  Sketches",  and  the  study 
called  "Complainte  D' Amour",  contain 
some  of  the  cleverest  and  most  inter- 
esting vers  libre  that  the  present  re- 
viewer has  ever  seen,  Mr.  Bunker  is 
no  disciple  of  the  new  school.  He  is 
essentially  in  the  great  tradition,  and 
it  is  in  the  familiar  forms,  the  recog- 
nized types  of  English  verse,  that  he 
does  his  most  ample  and  satisfying 
work.  Like  every  poet  worth  his  salt, 
he  has  given  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  study  of  the  masters;  the  best  of 
these  poems  bear  traces  of  their  au- 
thor's reading  of  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  untrue  to  suggest  that  he  is 
the  imitator  of  any  one  poet  in  par- 
ticular. He  does  not  build  his  style 
upon  Spenser  more  than  upon  Milton, 
or  upon  Milton  more  than  upon 
Francis  Thompson,  the  one  recent  poet 
whom    Mr.    Bunker    has    obviously 
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studied  with  special  assiduity.  But 
his  poetry  is  no  pastiche  of  remem- 
bered phrases  and  cadences;  he  has 
wrought  at  it  with  an  unwearying  and 
delicate  diligence,  and  in  the  longest 
and  noblest  of  the  poems  here  col- 
lected he  has  made  frank  avowal  of 
apprenticeship, — 

.     .     ,     with  reverent  breath 
Song'ji  crownM  monarchs  have  I  ever  toaght. 

These  poems  are  written  in  various 
manners  and  out  of  many  moods;  al- 
most all  of  them  are  of  an  exquisite 
workmanship  and  sincerity  of  feeling. 
Turning  over  the  pages  one  is  arrested 
by  two  poems  about  children:  "The 
Whistling  Boy",  a  lovely  vignette ;  and 
the  moving  verses  "To  a  Little  Girl 
Who  Died".  This  latter  poem  is  as 
significant  as  any  of  the  briefer  num- 
bers, and  for  its  singular  simplicity 
and  restrained  pathos  it  deserves  to 
be  quoted  in  full: 

I   saw  you   only   once  or  twice, 

And  then  I  thought  you  very  nice 

Like   other  little  girlB 

With  curls, 

In  lace  and  fluttering  strings 

Of  ribbons  and  silks  and  things ; 

But  after  a  time  I  scarce  roeallod  a  trace 

Of  eyes  or  hair  or  any  delicate  grace 

I  knew  no  more  your  face. 

And  then  ...  I  heard  .  .  .  you  had  died. 
And  drawing  to  a  lonely  place  aside 
Unseen  of  aU, — this  is  a  secret  true 
Between  us  two, — 

In   that   most  lonely,   lonely  place   aside 
I   cried. 

Now  scarce  do  I  remember  any  trace 

Of  your  lost  innocent  face ; 

Yet  sometimes,  sometimes,  when  I  see 

A  little  girl  such  as  you  used  to  be. 

Her  ways,  her  eyes,  her  hair, 

Or   some   slight   thing   that    little   children 

wear, — 
It  shakes  the  heart   of  mo. 

Mr.  Bunker's  studies  of  "the  golden 
age"  are  unfailingly  right. 

Many  will  be  glad  to  see  again  the 
author's  simple  valedictory  in  verse  to 
his  friend,  the  late  Joyce  Kilmer,  that 


"Farewell  to  a  Poet,  Gone  to  the 
Wars",  which  has  of  late  been  so  fre- 
quently quoted.  Something  of  the 
same  manly  directness  is  discoverable 
in  the  "New  York  Sketches",  a  series 
of  New  York  "visions"  set  forth  in 
vers  libre.  The  "Tin  Symphony",  a 
poem  about  the  vers-librists  written  in 
their  own  measure,  is  marked  by  real 
humor  and  truth.  In  their  delicately 
fluid  music,  "Capitulation",  "Madri- 
gal", "Love's  Intendment",  and  "The 
Stratagem"  are  delightful  poems,  and, 
as  exercises  in  the  Elizabethan  man- 
ner, technically  flawless.  Mr.  Bunker 
manifests,  in  "The  Great  Refusal" 
and  "To  Harsh  Judgment  Thinking 
Itself  Wisdom",  a  fine  insight  into  hu- 
man motives  and  a  beautiful  tender- 
ness toward  those  who  go  down  in 
defeat,  vanquished  by  "the  will's  de- 
fect, the  blood's  excess". 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  reprint 
here  the  fine  series  of  sonnets, 
which  attracted  attention  upon  the 
occasion  of  its  serial  publication  some 
months  ago  in  the  poetry  pages  of 
the  Dublin  review,  "Studies".  These 
sonnets  of  the  soul's  conflict  and  tri- 
umph reveal  John  Bunker  as  an  artist 
of  unconquerable  courage,  acute  spirit- 
ual penetration,  and  luminous  faith. 

But  it  is  in  "Quest  and  Haven"  (In 
Memory  of  Francis  Thompson)  that 
the  talent  of  this  new  poet  is  to  be 
most  enjoyed.  Lack  of  space  unfortu- 
nately forbids  quotation  from  it,  and 
indeed  the  closely  articulated  struc- 
ture and  argument  of  the  poem  render 
it  well-nigh  impossible  to  choose  out  a 
passage  adequately  representative  of 
the  whole.  It  will  perhaps  be  suflli* 
cient  if,  in  conclusion,  the  writer  of 
this  review  register  his  resolve  that, 
in  the  "Anthology  of  Longer  Contem- 
porary Poems",  which  he  fervently 
hopes  some  adventurous  publisher 
may  soon  recklessly  commission  him 
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to  compiH  ''Quest  and  Haven"  will  be 
found  in  neighbor  nearness  to  "The 
Hound  of  Heaven",  "The  Death  of 
Adam", — ^that  most  noble  achievement 
of  Laurence  Binyon, —  Abercrombie's 
"The  Sale  of  Saint  Thomas",  and 
"QV  neglected  masterpiece,  "Colum- 
bus at  Seville". 


Shlnlnf  FleldB  and  Dark  Towen.     By  John 
Bunker.    John  Lane  Co. 


HUMOR  AND  MORALE 
By  WUbur  Cortex  Abbott 

There  is  a  little  verse  which  has  of 
late  achieved  something  of  the  cur- 
rency which  it  deserves,  and  which 
might  well  be  taken  as  the  motto  for 
"Mr.  Punch's  History  of  the  Great 
War".    It  runs  something  like  this: 


We  all  are  weary  travelera, 

Along  Life's  dusty  way ; 
If  any  man  can  play  the  pipes. 

In    God's   name   let   him    play. 

It  is  a  strange  confession  in  the 
preface  of  the  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting and  entertaining  volume  of 
pictures  and  comment  made  up  from 
the  pages  of  "Punch"  during  the  war, 
that  when  the  conflict  began  Mr. 
Punch  "thought  seriously  of  putting 
up  his  shutters".  Even  had  one  not 
followed  and  been  comforted  week  by 
week  with  its  issues,  this  brief  ab- 
stract and  summary  of  their  contents 
which  now  appears  would  have  been 
the  measure  of  that  counsel  of  despair. 
If  humor  is  "the  gyroscope  of  life", 
if  it  is  "the  sense  of  the  urbane  amid 
the  barbarous",  if  it  "gives  man  a 
proper  sense  of  his  relation  to  the 
universe",  it  is,  as  well,  the  great  cor- 
rective of  hopelessness,  and  a  great 
element  of  what  we  have  come  to  call 
morale,  as  we  have  discovered  in  the 
past  four  years. 

Englishmen  have  three  things  for 
which  they  should  be — ^and  doubtless 


are—grateful  to  "Punch".  The  first 
is  that,  almost  alone  among  the  papers 
of  its  kind  throughout  the  world,  it 
kept  its  sense  of  humor  through  the 
darkest  days  of  the  conflict.  It  was 
not  even  drafted — it  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  it  stuck  to  its  post.  The 
second  is  that  it  has  not  felt  impelled 
to  assure  its  readers  week  by  week 
how  inconceivably  funny  it  intended 
to  be  at  some  future  time — say  the 
next  issue.  The  third  is  its  courage. 
For  "Punch",  like  the  people  whose 
best  side  it  represents,  never  lost  its 
nerve— or  its  perspective.  It  faced 
the  facts  with  the  same  grim  con- 
fidence and  the  same  grim  humor  as 
the  men  at  the  front.  And  we  owe  a 
great  debt  to  men  who,  like  its  cour- 
ageous editors,  can  "carry  on"  amid 
the  wreck  of  systems  and  the  crash 
of  worlds. 

And  there  is  one  thing  more.  If 
you  look  at  nothing  else  in  Mr.  Punch 
but  his  history  of  the  war,  you  will 
find  his  cartoons  relating  to  ourselves 
and  our  chief  executive  fully  worth 
the  price.    As  Hamlet  quoting, — 

The  time  is  out  of  joint,  O  cursed  spite 
That  I  was  ever  born  to  set  it  right, — 

voice  of  Roosevelt  (off),  "That's  so". 
As  Noah  addressed  by  the  returning 
dove  of  peace  who  reports,  "Nothing 
doing",  while  the  American  eagle 
poised  for  flight  urges:  "Say,  Boss, 
what's  the  matter  with  trying  me?" 
As  a  constable  reproving  Sweden  who 
carries  a  gun  "made  in  Germany", 
declaring  she  "didn't  know  it  was 
loaded".  As  presenting  the  dove  of 
peace  with  a  huge  olive  branch,  la- 
beled "The  League  of  Nations",  to  be 
told  by  that  long-suffering  bird:  "Of 
course  I  want  to  please  everybody,  but 
isn't  this  a  bit  thick?"  And,  though 
it  is  not  included  here,  the  President 
coyly  to  the  barefooted  Sinn  Fein 
maiden:    "I  trust  I  have  not  aroused 
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false  hopes,  but  I  can  never  be  more 
than  a  brother  to  you".  These  are 
some  of  the  more  entertaining  views 
of  our  more  than  esteemed  contempo- 
rary overseas. 

"Having  steadfastly  declined  the 
solution  of  a  peace  without  victory", 
the  epilogue  declares,  "the  Allies  en- 
tered last  November  on  the  transi- 
tional period  of  victory  without 
peace."  That  pregnant  observation  is 
characteristic  of  the  last  great  quality 


of  this  great  paper — a  keen  and  in- 
formed political  sense,  not,  of  course, 
infallible,  but  of  amazing  penetration 
and  enlightenment.  We  may  only 
hope,  in  this  morass  whence  we  have 
not  emerged,  that  we  may  have  as 
sane  and  clear-eyed  guide  to  firmer 
ground;  and  that  in  the  pages  of 
"Punch"  peace  may  have  its  humor 
no  less  renowned  than  war. 


Mr.    Punch's    History    of    the    Great    War. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


CHILDREN'S   BOOKS  OF  1919 

BY  ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE 


H 


OW  much  does  a  dream  cost?' 
asked  Peter. 

"  *A  golden  florin',  answered  the 
merchant. 

"  'I'll  have  one,  please',  said  Peter, 
and  he  handed  over  the  golden  florin 
he  had  found  as  he  came  wl^istling 
down  the  road. 

"The  old  man  took  a  kind  of  won- 
derful sugar-plum  out  of  the  ivory 
horn  and  gave  it  to  Peter  to  eat. 
Tou  will  have  the  dream  next  time 
you  sleep',  said  he,  and  trudged  on. 
...  He  was  a  very  old  man ;  his  face 
was  puckered  up  into  a  thousand 
wrinkles,  like  the  skin  of  a  shrunken 
apple,  and  he  had  long,  snow-white 
hair  and  a  white  beard  which  reached 
almost  to  his  waist.  Moreover,  he 
was  strangely  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
cherry  scarlet  and  wore  golden  shoes. 
From  a  kind  of  belt  hung  two  horns 
on  silver  chains,  one  an  ordinary 
cow's  horn,  the  other  a  beautiful  horn 
carved  of  the  whitest  ivory  and  dec- 
orated with  little  figures  of  men  and 
animals.  The  Seller  of  Dreams'  had 
all  kinds,  he  said— good,  bad,  true, 


false — even    a    few    thrilling    night- 
mares." 

After  we  had  read  this  story  from 
"The  Firelight  Fairy  Book"  and  had 
seen  Maurice  Day's  picture  of  the  en- 
chanting figure  of  the  old  "Seller  of 
Dreams"  clothed  in  cherry  scarlet,  and 
the  lively  young  Peter  with  his  green 
hat  and  basket  of  eggs,  we  ceased  to 
care  whether  we  found  "a  Christmas 
story"  on  the  title-page  of  any  book 
for  1919.  We  had  one  to  our  own 
taste  right  here.  Peter's  Aunt  Jane, 
one  of  the  most  delectable  and  con- 
vincing characters  that  ever  appeared 
in  a  fairy  tale,  rolls  into  the  story  in 
a  yellow  coach  drawn  by  twelve  white 
horses.  She  had  become  queen  sim- 
ply by  walking  into  a  deserted  castle, 
putting  on  a  crown,  and  telling  the 
servants  she  intended  to  be  queen. 
"You  see,  Peter  dear,  there's  nothing 
that  a  woman  of  determination  and 
energy  can't  accomplish."  "The  Seller 
of  Dreams"  is  a  capital  story  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  we  wish  its  title 
had  been  given  to  a  book  with  so 
strong  an  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of 
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ten  years  and  older  who  are  lovers  of 
Howard  Pyle,  Stevenson,  and  Quiller- 
Couch. 

We  had  been  kept  in  suspense  about 
this  book  ever  since  last  July.  "The 
Firelight  Fairy  Book"  told  us  nothing 
we  wanted  to  know.  Such  a  title 
might  cover  an  utterly  commonplace 
collection  of  stories.  We  had  no  idea 
who  was  writing  or  iUustrating  the 
book.  And  so,  at  last,  we  yielded  to 
the  impulse  to  go  over  to  Boston  and 
find  out.  There  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  author,  who  assured 
us  the  stories  were  bom  of  his  own 
imagination,  influenced  by  his  love  of 
the  old  French  tales  and  his  strong 
feeling  for  the  sea.  He  had  been  in 
service  at  Verdun  and  he  had  spent 
several  months  with  United  States  de- 
stroyers, submarines,  and  battleships. 
••The  City  Under  the  Sea",  he  told  us, 
was  outlined  and  partly  written  in  a 
submarine  in  active  pursuit  of  Ger- 
man submarines  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. In  his  "Full  Speed  Ahead"  we 
have  since  found  a  record  of  this  ex- 
perience of  submarine  life,  of  interest 
to  boys  although  written  as  a  series 
of  articles  for  older  readers. 

Mr.  Beston  has  lived  by  the  sea  all 
his  life  (he  is  still  a  young  man)  and 
one  feels  the  influence  of  tales  of  buc- 
caneers and  pirates,  of  phantom  ships, 
and  strange  wonders.  His  fairies 
seem  not  quite  at  home  in  some  of  the 
stories  in  which  they  appear  and  in 
no  wise  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
story,  but  in  "The  Enchanted  Elm" 
the  illusion  is  complete. 

The  collection,  as  a  whole,  seems  to 
us  to  have  more  of  the  quality,  inter- 
est, and  wonder  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  conceived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  western  world,  than  that  of  any 
other  book  of  fairy  tales  we  can  re- 
call. 

There  is  no  hint  of  war  on  land  or 


sea  in  any  of  the  stories;  there  is  no 
preaching  or  teaching.  The  author's 
love  of  beauty  and  sincere  desire  to 
tell  a  good  story  for  art's  sake  wiU  be 
revealed  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  read 
"The  Queen  of  Lantern  Land".  Mau- 
rice Day's  illustrations  show  very 
much  stronger  qualities  of  imagina- 
tion and  action  than  were  revealed  in 
his  pictures  for  "Jane,  Joseph,  and 
John". 

Mr.  Day  has  also  made  the  illustra- 
tions in  color  and  the  drawings  in 
black  and  white  for  a  well-timed  new 
edition  of  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories", 
by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  We  had  no 
opportunity  to  talk  with  this  artist; 
but  it  interested  us,  as  it  may  others, 
to  compare  his  pictures  for  the  book 
of  new  fairy  tales  with  those  for  the 
old  fables  and  stories.  There  is  a 
childlike  quality  of  interpretation  in 
his  work  that  is  very  appealing  to 
children.  His  animals  might  be 
stronger.  The  illustrations  of  Rich- 
ard Heighway  for  Joseph  Jacobs's  de- 
lightful rendering  of  i^op  present  an 
interesting  contrast. 

As  we  walked  across  Boston  Com- 
mon to  The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 
Girls  after  these  illuminating  visits 
to  publishers,  we  wondered  what  Mr. 
Scudder  would  say  and  do  about  the 
storified  i^sops,  the  self-conscious 
verse,  and  the  devitalized,  sterilized 
collections  of  folk  and  fairy  tales  so 
freely  advertised  as  "free  from  sav- 
agery, distressing  details,  and  exces- 
sive pathos".  It  is  nearly  forty  years 
since  "The  Children's  Book",  a  collec- 
tion of  the  "best  and  most  famous 
stories  and  poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage", was  published,  and  the  first 
edition  of  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories" 
appeared  as  a  school  reading-book  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  publication 
of  these  books  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  children's  reading. 
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The  fable  and  folk-story  came  into 
their  own  in  American  public  schools 
and  households  very  largely  through 
Mr.  Scudder's  popular  renderings  of 
traditional  tales,  his  keen  constructive 
criticism  of  the  conditions  affecting 
the  child-life  of  his  time,  and  his  un- 
shaken faith  in  "the  spiritual  judg- 
ment of  childhood",  which  he  likened 
to  "a  winnowing  fan"  separating  liter- 
ature from  chaff  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  reading.  He  it  was  who  said  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen:  "He  was 
not  only  an  interpreter  of  childhood; 
he  was  the  first  child  who  made  a  real 
contribution  to  literature".  We  have 
felt  justified  in  giving  space  to  this 
subject  in  a  review  of  holiday  books 
since  parents,  teachers,  librarians,  and 
booksellers  are  in  a  state  of  annual 
bewilderment  in  making  a  choice  of 
versions  of  folk  and  fairy  tales. 

Mr.  Scudder's  preface  to  the  early 
edition  of  "Fables  and  Folk  Stories", 
and  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  introduc- 
tion to  "Heart  of  Oak  Books",  contain 
the  substance  of  doctrine  for  those 
who  would  put  childhood  in  touch  with 
literature  in  any  age.  Summed  up  in 
terms  of  our  own  practical  experience, 
it  amounts  to  this:  Begin  young 
enough.  Never  feel  afraid  to  recom- 
mend the  best  of  its  kind  and  leave 
literature  free  to  make  its  own  appeal. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  you  must 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
books  you  recommend  and  a  growing 
understanding  of  child  nature  outside 
of  books.  Ever  since  we  discovered 
that  Clifton  Johnson  tripped  his  giants 
up  with  strings,  we  have  made  sure 
that  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  was  com- 
pared with  the  rendering  of  Joseph 
Jacobs  or  Charles  Eliot  Norton  before 
purchasing  a  new  collection  in  which 
the  story  appears.  We  have  been 
asked  if  we  did  not  believe  that  the 
reading  of  fairy  tales  helped  bring  on 


the  war.  We  wanted  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  Lord  Dunsany,  who  has  been 
through  two  wars,  when  we  heard  him 
say  that  the  two  books  he  read  most 
in  early  childhood  were  "Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales"  and  those  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen,  and  that  he  now  feels 
his  parents  could  not  have  chosen 
more  wisely.  We  feel  confident  that 
he  had  a  good  translation  of  each,  for 
he  proved  his  intimacy  with  Randolph 
Caldecott  on  his  visit  to  the  Children's 
Room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
— and  made  first  acquaintance  there 
with  Leslie  Brooke's  pictures,  for 
fairy  tales  and  nursery  rhymes,  with 
which  he  had  a  very  good  time. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
had  visited  the  children's  room  a  few 
days  before  we  went  to  Boston.  No 
wonder  we  were  possessed  by  fairy 
tales,  having  seen  one  come  true  be- 
fore our  very  eyes. 

We  long  to  do  an  article  on  the 
folk-tales  of  reviewing,  but  we  have 
no  editorial  sanction  for  the  idea  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  shar- 
ing one  more  Boston  impression.  In 
a  dingy  old  building  near  the  South 
Station  we  found  plenty  of  evidence 
that  imagination  and  courage  still  live 
in  the  publishing  world.  We  had  been 
captivated  before  leaving  New  York 
by  the  "Nonsense  Book",  a  collection 
of  limericks  composed  by  other  peo- 
ple but  copied  into  a  book  and  illus- 
trated by  Susan  Hale  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  Edward  Lear.  The  re- 
markably good  form  of  this  book  and 
of  a  boys'  book  bearing  this  publish- 
er's imprint  made  us  want  to  know 
more  about  the  publisher.  He  is  one 
person,  we  discovered,  with  a  very 
definite  interest  in  art  and  a  refresh- 
ing point  of  view.  He  showed  the 
plates  reproducing  in  color  forty 
paintings  by   Italian  Primitives  for 
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"The  Story  of  Jesus",  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  and  some  pages 
of  the  text.  Mrs.  Dana  planned  this 
book  for  the  religious  education  of 
her  own  children.  In  the  choice  of 
Bible  text,  as  in  her  selection  of  re- 
productions from  the  old  paintings, 
Mrs.  Dana  has  preserved  the  full  dig- 
nity and  beauty  of  both.  The  book  is 
to  be  published  in  December  and  its 
price  is  $15.00.  We  think  it  will  meet 
a  need  we  have  often  heard  expressed. 

"Inklings  for  Thinklings"  was  pub- 
lished on  the  day  of  our  visit.  For 
this  book  Susan  Hale  wrote  the  verses 
and  made  the  drawings.  Giant  Long- 
legs  winding  the  church  clock  and  the 
fish  flying  out  at  the  chimney  top, 
would  alone  make  the  book  worth  own- 
ing. This  book  and  the  "Nonsense 
Book"  furnish  incentive  to  children 
who  like  to  make  pictures  on  paper  or 
in  their  own  minds.  That  the  text  is 
in  script  is  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Children  may  or  may  not  read 
it.  The  drawings  are  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  books,  and  the  books 
are  so  well  made  as  to  admit  of  hard 
usage  in  schools  and  libraries. 

Those  who  have  read  Susan  Hale's 
"Letters"  will  remember  that  they  are 
illustrated  by  some  very  amusing 
sketches  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  have  refreshed  ourselves  with 
these  letters  at  intervals  ever  since  we 
began  reading  for  this  review.  The 
letters  to  her  sister  Lucretia  were 
made  personal  to  us  by  our  early  and 
strong  affection  for  "The  Peterkin 
Papers".  We  discovered  the  Peterkins 
in  a  bound  volume  of  "Our  Young 
Folks".  They  were  the  first  real  peo- 
ple we  ever  found  in  print  and  we 
thought  them  very  funny.  We  be- 
lieved that  we  alone  knew  them  and 
delighted  in  repeating  what  they  said 
and  did.  None  of  the  "letters  of  Susan 
Hale"  are  written  to  children;   but 


they  are  brimming  over  with  fun  and 
the  joy  of  going  on  with  life,  whether 
it  meant  visiting  a  succession  of 
Christmas  trees  in  Germany  or  enter- 
taining a  house  party  of  young  people 
in  Rhode  Island.  We  were  naturally 
reminded  of  Edward  Everett  Hale 
(Susan  was  his  sister),  his  intimate 
association  with  children  and  his  writ- 
ing for  them.  We  were  still  with  the 
Hale  family  when  we  secured  a  copy 
of  "Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to 
His  Children"  for  "over  night  only". 
Our  enjoyment  of  the  picture  letters 
was  all  the  keener  since  they  recalled 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  expressed  delight  in 
"Our  Young  Folks",  and  in  "The 
William  Henry  Letters",  by  Mrs.  Diaz, 
which  he  first  read  in  that  magazine. 
We  yield  to  none  of  many  temptations 
to  quote  from  a  book  we  should  all 
own.  There  are  two  outstanding 
things  about  it  in  this  connection — ^at 
all  times  and  at  all  ages  Mr.  Roosevelt 
treated  his  children  as  equals — and  he 
took  time,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  every  evening,  to  read  aloud  to 
them.  "This  reading  to  them  in  the 
evening  gives  me  a  chance  to  see  them 
that  I  would  not  otherwise  have,  al- 
though sometimes  it  is  rather  hard  to 
get  the  time." 

We  venture  to  predict  that  if  sev- 
eral thousand  fathers  of  American 
families  would  begin  to  read  aloud  to 
their  children  on  a  similar  basis  of 
equality,  we  should  see  great  changes 
in  many  publications  we  have  recently 
reviewed.  John  Martin's  "Big  Book 
for  Little  Folks,  No.  3"  is  one  of  them. 
We  have  read  it  through.  Parts  of  it 
we  have  read  aloud — a  test  we  fre- 
quently apply  in  reviewing.  We  have 
looked  at  all  its  pictures  from  several 
points  of  view.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  discuss  its  original  features.  We 
do  not  like  them,  but  there  are  many 
who  do.    We  limit  our  criticism  to  the 
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small  treatment  of  great  subjects  as 
instanced  in  retold  and  written-down 
versions  of  Bible  stories,  myths,  folk- 
tales, and  biographical  stories  by  vari- 
ous authors,  and  to  the  lack  of  any 
arrangement  or  continuity  of  pres- 
entation of  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Two  quotations  from  life 
sketches  will  serve  to  illustrate: 

Washington  was  a  chUd  of  bright  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  born  in  a  home  of  wealth, 
good  breeding,  and  honorable  beliefs,  yet  he 
founded  a  nation  in  which  a  child  of  the 
humblest  people  may  grow  to  the  highest  place 
of  honor  and  service. 

Thoreau  fares  worse  than  Wash- 
ington. 

He  was  to  kind!  and  he  was  a  busy  man 
too.  He  built  his  own  house.  He  had  a 
garden.  He  made  lead  pencUs.  He  wrote 
books.  Most  likely  we  never  did  know  a  busy 
man  who  was  more  kind  that  he  was  to  every- 
body— animals  and  aU— children  and  all.  No 
wonder  he  became  a  very  famous  man. 

"When  you  are  writing  for  chil- 
dren", says  Anatole  France  in  "My 
Friend's  Book'',  "do  not  assume  a 
style  for  the  occasion.  Think  your 
best  and  write  your  best.  Let  the 
whole  thing  live." 

Emilie  Poulsson  has  certainly  done 
this  in  her  admirable  translation  from 
the  Norwegian  of  Dikken  Zwilg- 
meyer's  "What  Happened  to  Inger 
Johanne".  The  book  is  alive  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  is  thoroughly  Nor- 
wegian in  atmosphere  —  mountains, 
fjords,  and  people  all  came  back  to  us 
with  a  rush,  but  the  character  of  Inger 
Johanne  is  universal  in  its  appeal. 
She  is  so  purely  objective  and  so  en- 
tirely natural  that  her  adventures  and 
pranks  will  interest  boys  as  well  as 
girls.  We  have  already  shared  the 
chapter  on  "Traveling  with  a  Billy 
Goat"  with  a  boy  of  ten,  who  says 
Inger  Johanne  is  more  like  Tom  Saw- 
yer than  anybody  else.  The  chapter 
on  "Christmas  Mumming",  and  the 
one  dealing  with  Inger  Johanne's  de- 
sire to  be  a  circus  rider,  are  capital 


for  reading  aloud.  These  stories  have 
been  popular  in  Norway  since  their 
first  appearance  in  1890.  The  illus- 
trations by  Mrs.  Florence  Liley  Young 
give  an  admirable  and  very  under- 
standing interpretation  of  the  text. 
We  regret  that  the  book  does  not  ap- 
pear in  more  distinctive  form.  It 
looks  too  much  like  a  great  many  other 
books  for  girls,  and  with  its  strange 
title  will  need  introduction  to  take  its 
full  place  in  a  library  collection.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  book  we  have  been 
asking  for  as  a  girl's  story,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  it  comes  from 
Norway.  We  have  been  waiting  years 
for  an  English  rendering  of  the  Norse 
myths  by  a  Norwegian. 

In  "The  Children  of  Odin"  Padraic 
Colum  has  given  a  free  rendering  of 
the  myths  of  the  poetic  and  the  prose 
Eddas.  Mr.  Colum  tells  us  that  he 
has  done  his  work  directly  from  the 
Eddas  and  in  consultation  with  Nor- 
wegian scholars.  We  feel  the  Celtic 
strain  more  strongly  than  the  north- 
em  atmosphere,  however,  and  prefer 
existing  versions  for  reading  and 
story-telling.  Mr.  Colum  had  boys 
and  girls  above  twelve  years  in  mind 
when  preparing  his  text.  We  have 
not  seen  Willy  Pogany's  illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  in  color. 

"Czechoslovak  Fairy  Tales"  is  the 
most  distinctive  and  interesting  of  the 
juvenile  publications  of  a  new  New 
York  firm.  Parker  Fillmore  has  re- 
told these  Bohemian  folk-tales  with  a 
fine  appreciation  of  fancy,  fun,  and 
fairies  impossible  to  render  in  a  literal 
translation,  of  which  we  have  read 
several  In  "Katcha  and  the  Devil" 
the  characteristics  of  the  Bohemian 
devil  are  revealed.  Like  the  Nor- 
wegian troll  he  is  often  terrifying  in 
appearance,  but  is  easily  imposed  upon 
and  is  generally  made  the  butt  of  all 
sorts  of  jokes  and  pranks.    We  read 
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'The  Golden  Godmother*'  last  summer 
and  were  then  impressed  by  Mr.  Fill- 
more's background  of  reading  and 
study,  and  his  very  human  application 
of  it  to  a  difficult  piece  of  work.  The 
frontispiece  and  cover  design — three 
little  brides  with  a  peacock — are  in 
the  brilliant  colors  of  the  Czech  na- 
tional costume.  They  are  the  work  of 
Jan  Matulka,  a  young  Bohemian  artist, 
who  has  also  done  the  full  page  illus- 
trations and  the  striking  decorations 
in  black  and  white.  We  have  not  seen 
the  finished  book,  but  we  wish  there 
might  have  been  more  illustrations  in 
color  and  a  more  spacious  setting  for 
them.    The  book  is  unique. 

"The  Wonder  Garden",  a  collection 
of  nature  myths  and  tales  edited  by 
Frances  Jenkins  Olcott  and  illustrated 
by  Milo  Winter,  has  not  been  available 
for  examination. 

Seumas  MacManus  has  written  a 
characteristic  book  of  Irish  stories 
caUed  "Lo  and  Behold  Ye!"  "The 
Man  Who  Would  Dream"  is  a  story 
with  which  to  delight  boys  on  Hal- 
lowe'en. Many  of  the  stories  are  good 
for  reading  aloud  and  for  the  story- 
teller. "Doctor  Danny",  Irish  stories 
by  Ruth  Sawyer,  who  heard  some  of 
the  tales  she  tells  on  a  long-ago  visit 
to  Ireland,  was  published  early  in  the 
year  and  immediately  added  to  our 
collection  of  books  for  older  girls  and 
boys. 

The  outlook  in  stories  for  girls  is 
encouraging.  "The  Pool  of  Stars",  by 
Cornelia  Meigs,  is  a  very  well-written 
story,  sustaining  until  the  end  a  mys- 
tery, and  good  comradeship  between  a 
boy  and  girl  of  high  school  age. 

Mrs.  Seaman's  "The  Slipper  Point 
Mystery"  is  for  younger  girls.  It  is 
an  out-of-doors  story  with  a  touch  of 
history,  some  adventure,  and  a  very 
nice  friendship  between  two  girls. 

"The  Refugee  Family",  by  Flavia 


Canfield,  is  not  as  interesting  a  story 
as  the  title  promises.     The  informa- 
tion is  authentic  and  there  is  some  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  American 
Committee    for    Devastated    France. 
Story-reading  girls  want  atmosphere 
and  color,  and  these  are  to  be  found 
in  "Comrade  Rosalie",  by  Mary  Con- 
sHnce  Du  Bois,  and  "Vive  La  France", 
first  written  for  "St  Nicholas"  by  the 
Knipes.    Both  stories  are  interesting 
and  well  written.    Mrs.  Abbott  has  set 
the  stage  for  too  many  characters  and 
situations  in  "Larkspur".     The  Girl 
Scout  interest  was  crowded  out  by  the 
French  orphan,  her  grandmother,  and 
a  German  spy.    German  spies  are  in 
all  the  stories  with  war  interest.    But 
we  prefer  reading  of  them  to  having 
anything  to  do  with  "Rosemary  Green- 
away"  or  her  family.     Joslyn  Gray 
writes  too  well  to  go  on  presenting  life 
so  morbidly.    "Betty  Bell",  by  Fannie 
Kilboume,  is  not  in  the  least  like  Miss 
Alcott's  stories.    It  is  a  very  readable, 
thoroughly    sophisticated,    and    well 
written  analysis  of  a  cross-section  of 
Betty   Bell   at   sixteen.    We   do   not 
recommend    the   book    for   children's 
reading.      In   the   libraries    its    title 
would  immediately  attract  girls  from 
ten  to  twelve  whose  mothers  would  ob 
ject  to  it.    It  is  more  nearly  compara- 
ble to  "Seventeen"  than  to  any  other 
book,  but  that  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able  difference  we  will   endeavor  to 
show  in  another  article  dealing  more 
directly  with  the  reading  of  older  girls 
and  boys  in  The  Bookman  for  Feb- 
ruary. 

That  girls  read  boys'  books  more 
than  they  ever  did,  and  that  th^y  al- 
ways have  to  some  extent,  is  evidenced 
by  our  own  reaction  to  Walter  Dyer's 
"Ben  the  Battle  Horse".  No  one  who 
loves  a  horse  could  help  reading  that 
book.  Our  one-time  familiarity  with 
the  life  and  habits  of  horses,  assisted 
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by  a  book  of  colored  plates  of  famous 
trotting  horses,  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  our  library  experience  with  boys  in 
their  'teens.  Someone  recommended 
reading  from  Baldwin's  "Horse  Fair", 
but  the  boys  of  "Jackson's  Hollow" 
would  have  none  of  it.  This  book 
would  have  held  them  spellbound.  We 
think  a  good  many  girls  will  read 
"Bob  Thorpe,  Sky  Fighter  in  the  La- 
fayette Flying  Corps".  Why  shouldn't 
they?  The  book  is  not  merely  an  ex- 
citing story;  Austin  Bishop  has  fur- 
nished accurate  information  on  the 
subject  of  flying  in  readable  form. 
"The  Romance  of  Aircraft",  by  Lau- 
rence Yard  Smith,  gives  an  interest- 
ing historical  account  of  flying  for 
boys  and  girls,  although  written  for 
older  readers.  "Up  the  Mazaruni  for 
Diamonds",  by  William  J.  La  Varre, 
is  80  well  written  and  illustrated  by 
photographs  taken  by  the  young  ex- 
plorer himself  and,  moreover,  so  well 
printed,  that  we  found  ourselves  read- 
ing it  a  second  time.  The  book  has  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Fiala. 

"Shasta  of  the  Wolves",  by  Olaf 
Baker,  an  English  author,  also  at- 
tracted us  for  reading  aloud  and  for 
the  flne  illustrations  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull. 

We  have  just  discovered  why,  with 
the  best  intentions,  we  cannot  read 
"The  Book  of  Bravery,  Second  Series". 
It  is  arranged  in  "an  ascending  scale 
of  courage".  The  third  series  due  in 
1920  will  be  the  highest.  We  shall 
begin  at  the  top.  We  have  grave  sus- 
picions that  many  boys  are  waiting  to 
do  the  same  thing.  The  work  has 
somewhat  the  value  of  collective  biog- 
raphy for  library  and  school  purposes. 

Elva  S.  Smith  has  edited  a  valuable 
collection  of  patriotic  verse  and  prose. 
"Good  Old  Stories",  selected  by  Miss 
Smith,  who  dedicated  this  collection 
to  Caroline  M.  Hewins  of  the  Hart- 


ford Public  Library,  was  published 
earlier  in  the  year.  Miss  Smith's  feel- 
ing for  liteaature  for  children  and  her 
long  experience  of  appraising  it  for 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
are  expressed  in  her  compilations. 

Franklin  K.  Mathiews's  "Boy  Scouts 
Book  of  Stories"  comprises  a  good 
selection  of  well-known  stories  from 
Mark  Twain,  Quiller-Couch,  0.  Henry, 
and  others. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  read 
William  Heyliger's  "High  Benton", 
which  we  are  told  is  the  best  story  he 
has  written. 

We  did  read  Harold  Latham's 
"Marty  Lends  a  Hand"  and  we  think 
it  a  distinct  advance  over  his  book  of 
last  year.  The  boys  are  not  yet  quite 
so  free  from  supervision  as  we  like 
to  have  them  in  a  boy's  book,  but  the 
mushroom  growing  in  the  old  copper 
mine  was  a  clever  idea  and  there  are 
German  spies  to  be  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Barbour  has  written  four  books.  Mr. 
Altsheler's  last  book,  "The  Sun  of 
Quebec",  was  mentioned  in  the  Sep- 
tember review.  "The  Heart  of  Pinoc- 
chio"  is  not  kin  to  the  well-known 
classic  and  will  prove  a  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  order  it  without 
examination.  There  are  several  more 
books  for  little  children.  "The  Scotch 
Twins",  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  was 
not  available  for  examination.  "News 
from  Notown",  by  Eleanor  Ellis  Per- 
kins, is  a  book  of  humorous  verses, 
illustrated  by  her  mother,  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins.  Of  books  of  verse,  we  would 
choose  "When  We  Were  Little:  Chil- 
dren's Rhymes  of  Oyster  Bay",  by 
Mary  Fanny  Youngs,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the 
Roosevelt  children.  "The  Burgess 
Bird  Book",  by  Thornton  Burgess, 
with  fifty-seven  colored  plates  drawn 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  has  been 
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described  by  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday 
as  the  best  children's  book  on  bird  life 
in  existence.  "The  Children's  Life  of 
the  Bee",  selected  and  arranged  by 
Alfred  Sutro  and  Herschel  Williams, 
preserves  the  spirit  and  very  largely 
the  language  of  Maeterlinck.  N.  C. 
Wyeth's  pictures  for  "The  Last  of  the 
Uohicans"  are  superb  in  color  and  ac- 
tion. One  of  the  most  beautiful  books 
of  the  year  is  illustrated  by  Jessie 
Willcoi  Smith.  "At  the  Back  of  the 
North  Wind"  has  given  her  oppor- 
tunity to  reveal  a  depth  and  imagina- 
tion beyond  anything  in  her  earlier 
work.  There  is  also  a  new  and  smaller 
edition  of  "The  Water  Babies",  illus- 
trated by  the  same  artist,  and  the 
colorful  poster  for  "Children's  Book 
Week"  was  made  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith.  "The  Book  of  Wonder  Voy- 
ages", by  Joseph  Jacobs,  has  been  re- 
printed in  a  reduced  size.  "Good 
Wolf",  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
appears  in  a  reprint  as  if  it  were  a 
new  story.  "Saint  Joan  of  Arc",  by 
Mark  Twain,  is  a  short  sketch  with  an 
attractive  cover  and  three  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  Howard  Fyle.  Boutet 
de  Monvel's  "Joan  of  Arc"  is  being 
reprinted  in  English  and  will  be  ready 
in  January.  "Mother  Goose  Nursery 
Rhymes",  edited  by  Lawrence  Elmen- 
dorf,  and  illustrated  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white  by  Boyd  Smith,  was 
more  fully  noticed  in  the  September 
review.  "The  Cart  of  Many  Colors", 
a  story  of  Italian  life  by  Nannine 
Meiklejohn  concerning  which  we  have 
had  many  inquiries,  is  still  on  the 
presses.  Dorothy  Canfield's  "History 
of  France  for  Young  Folks"  will  not 
be  ready  until  spring.  "Heroes  of  the 
Great  Crusade",  reported  as  under 
way  during  the  summer,  was  aban- 
doned by  its  publishers  on  the  pub- 
lication of  Mary  Parkman's  "Fighters 
for  Peace",  by  a  New  York  firm. 
Every  time  we  try  to  write  down 


oar  impressions  of  "A  Journey  to  the 
Garden  Gate",  by  Ralph  M.  Townsend, 
"David  Blaize  and  the  Blue  Door" 
comes  to  mind.  They  are  both  dream 
stories,  but  so  different.  We  think 
Mr.  Townsend's  story  is  well  written, 

The  FIrpllKht  FbItt  Book.  Bj  Hmtj  B. 
Beaton.     Tbe  Atlantic  Hanthly  PrcM. 
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Manhall  Jocea  Co. 
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llabop 
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but  that  it  is  addressed  to  an  audience 
whose  sophistication  extends  to  Milo 
Winter's  pictures  of  ladybugs  and 
beetles.  As  for  "David  Blaize"  he 
wears  well;  the  chapter  on  flying  is  a 
never-ending  joy.  "David  Blaize"  is 
constantly  meeting  "Jeremy"  behind 
The  Blue  Door"  in  our  imagination. 


<« 


Why  shouldn't  he?  David  Blaize  was 
six  when  he  found  the  key  and  Jeremy 
was  eight  on  the  birthday  his  Uncle 
Samuel  gave  him  the  toy  village.  They 
are  wonderful  books,  these  two,  and 
each  seems  to  deepen  the  impression 
of  the  other. 


LATEST  MODES  IN  FICTION 

BY  DOROTHY  SCARBOROUGH 


THE  fall  offerings  in  fiction  are 
like  a  fashion  display  with  their 
bewildering  variety,  their  efforts  at 
novelty,  their  strivings  toward  the 
spectacularly  effective.  American- 
made  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
though  with  some  admirable  impor- 
tations from  England,  and  with  others 
evidencing  the  barbaric  influence  of 
the  East.  The  French  touch  is  neg- 
ligible. Paris  obviously  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  set  up  novel  vogues  for  the 
United  States,  since  she  has  sent  over 
this  month  only  a  couple  of  models, 
one  being  Clemenceau's  "The  Strong- 
est", which  isn't  at  all  tigerish  and 
will  not  be  fancied  much,  and  another 
by  Alphonse  Daudet's  son-in-law, 
which  proves  that  genius  does  not 
necessarily  descend  to  in-laws. 

The  fall  samples  are  attractive, 
with  their  modish  jackets  of  gay  hues, 
with  adjectival  coloring  superficially 
applied.  The  recurrent  wonder  rises 
as  to  why  the  blurb  writers  don't 
themselves  write  stories  for  us,  since 
their  composition  shows  a  fictional  in- 
ventiveness, a  freedom  from  tiresome 
truth  exceeding  any  revealed  in  the 
books  they  cry  up.  Affairs  are  ill  ar- 
ranged in  this  writing  world!  But 
perhaps  it's  better  as  it  is,  after  all, 
since  there's  a  larger  and  more  varied 


reading  public  for  jackets  than  for 
books. 

The  materials  used  this  fall  are 
outwardly  fetching,  but  a  close  exami- 
nation reveals  much  shoddy  stuff  that 
will  not  last.  Since  most  persons, 
however,  choose  their  novels  with  no 
concern  for  a  second  season,  nobody 
but  the  critics  will  complain  to  any 
extent. 

The  autumn  styles  show  interesting 
variations  from  the  spring  models  in 
narrative.  Uniforms  are  worn  very 
little  now.  Fiction-factories  turned 
out  such  an  over-supply  of  khaki  and 
navy  blue  in  men's  wear,  and  Red 
Cross,  Salvation  Army,  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  costumes  for  women  during  the 
preceding  seasons,  that  the  public  has 
come  to  think  them  too  common  and 
prefers  other  styles.  The  military  cut 
is  out  of  date,  though  some  prophets 
predict  a  revival  of  it  in  the  next  two 
years.  Military  severity  is  unbecom- 
ing to  many  characters,  though  one 
must  be  in  fashion,  of  course,  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  and  at  present  the  man- 
nequins, gratified  at  being  relieved 
from  the  strain  of  holding  the  heroic 
pose,  relax  gratefully  to  civilian 
slouch. 

Conservation  of  material  is  shown 
in  the  making-over  of  unused  war  fie- 
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tion  to  what  are  announced  as  "after- 
the-war''  cuts,  since  various  lines 
show  hasty  remodeling  to  fit  the 
change.  It's  easy  enough  to  scissor 
war  stuff  and  make  it  over  into  re- 
construction patterns.  But  thrift  is 
commendable.  There  are  some  vol- 
umes that  are  frankly  old  style,  dat- 
ing back  even  to  the  years  before 
Uncle  Sam  ordered  himself  a  uniform. 
Some  publishers  that  didn't  make  a 
quick  turn-over  of  their  stock  at  the 
armistice  change  of  seasons,  show  de- 
termination to  dispose  of  it  even  now. 
They  don't  even  announce  any  mark- 
down  in  price,  so  far  has  profiteering 
gone  among  us!  Elizabeth  Robins's 
"The  Messenger"  is  a  sample  of  that 
lot.  Readers  who  have  liked  this  au- 
thor's previous  fiction  will  do  well  to 
examine  carefully  before  buying  this, 
for  it  is  custom-made,  hastily  put  to- 
gether, and  quite  out  of  vogue.  A 
German  spy,  credulous  English  folk, 
Americans  reluctant  to  believe  Teu- 
tonic perfidy — where  is  the  old  clothes 
man?  "/  cash  do'es!'*  But,  of  course, 
it's  the  poor  quality  of  the  goods, 
rather  than  the  cut  that  makes  us  re- 
ject this.  Really  good  stuff  lasts  a 
long  time. 

The  predominating  materials  are 
pretty  much  the  same  now  as  in  other 
seasons,  though  the  patterns  of  the 
weave  show  slight  differences.  Ad- 
venture, mystery,  sex,  humor,  the 
homespun  of  daily  life,  are  turned 
with  artful  hands,  sometimes  skilful 
and  sometimes  not,  to  invite  the  pur- 
chaser. There  is  less  diabolic  dye 
used  now  than  in  year  before  last,  for 
with  the  coming  of  peace  the  villain 
literature  has  lost  its  vogue.  But 
this  tailor's  figure  has  been  employed 
too  long  and  had  better  be  discarded. 

Much  of  the  present  fiction  shows 
a  nervousness  that  is  unrestful,  a 
state  of  perpetual  motion  and  emo- 


tion, a  St  Vitus's  dance  movement. 
Some  books  keep  things  going  all  the 
time,  without  getting  anywhere.  If 
psychologists  eould  only  devise 
method  for  utilising  the  nervous  en- 
ergy of  novels,  much  of  which  is  now 
wasted,  what  motive  power  we  might 
have!  Yet  in  some  volumes  the  story 
snails  along  like  a  small  boy  sent  on 
an  errand  by  his  mother,  while  in 
others  it  races  like  the  same  urchin 
bound  for  a  circus. 

Much  of  the  output  of  the  month 
might  be  called  fiction  of  escape,  in- 
dicating the  suppressed  desires  of  the 
author  and  reader  to  do  something 
different  from  the  daily  job.  Thwart- 
ed impulses  get  themselves  printed 
and  hence  in  a  manner  indulged,  vi- 
cariously gratifying  other  people  at 
the  same  time.  These  stories  about 
buried  treasure,  for  instance,  never 
fail  to  thrill  us,  because  they  answer 
a  longing  of  our  souls.  To  each  one 
of  us,  however  desk-bound  or  kitchen- 
cabined  we  may  be,  some  treasure 
island  lifts  alluringly  out  of  the  mists, 
till  in  desperate  imagination  we  drop 
the  pen,  the  broom,  the  hoe,  or  what- 
ever implement  of  conventional  toil 
we  may  be  fastened  to,  and  go  en 
strange  quests.  Our  own  fancy  is  so 
wild  and  free,  our  own  adventurings 
so  brilliant  and  successful,  that  by 
contrast  the  tame  tales  that  writers 
tell  seem  stupidly  flat.  We  hopefully 
pick  up  a  volume  like  ''Spaniah 
Doubloons",  by  CamiUa  Kenyon,  fbr 
example,  to  read  of  a  search  for  hid- 
den riches,  different  in  that  the  ex- 
pedition is  planned  and  directed  by 
women,  and  the  adventurous  young 
woman  captures  a  sweetheart  as  well 
as  locating  the  treasure.  That  island 
in  the  Pacific  is  anything  but  peace- 
ful after  those  dissentient  females 
land  there  with  their  masculine  as- 
sistants,— ^though  the  book  itself  isn't 
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a  particularly  valuable  find.  Roy  Nor- 
ton's "Drowned  Gold"  is  another  yam 
in  which  a  woman  is  enterprising  in 
the  hunt  for  treasure,  here  the  method 
of  recovery  being  a  converted  subma- 
rine, and  the  loot  on  a  ship  sunk  by 
German  torpedoes.  Woman  is  active 
these  days,  not  content  with  hauling 
in  the  bullion,  but  insisting  on  discov- 
ering romance  for  herself  in  the  per- 
son of  her  rivaL 

Other  sorts  of  adventure  as  well 
are  furnished  in  plenty  for  those  who 
don't    care    for    digging    or    diving. 
''Gabrielle    of   the    Lagoon'\   by    A. 
Safroni-Middleton,  carries  ua  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  where  a  beautiful 
white  girl,  with  a  touch  of  the  tar- 
brush in  her  ancestry,  goes  through 
dizzy  experiences,  dancing  before  sav- 
ages at  midnight  in  the  forest  depths, 
flirting    with    whatever    man    comes 
along,  and  being  abducted  by  a  rajah 
and  carried  to  a  distant  island.    The 
author    seems    wishful   to   write   as 
lusciously  as  he  can,  to  drag  his  hero- 
ine through  as  many  lurid  adventures 
as  possible  and  yet  leave  her  climacti- 
cally  unscathed.     But  the  reader  is 
rather  bored  with  it  all.     "Parvati", 
by  Robert  Chauvelot,  has  for  its  cen- 
tral character  a  maharanee  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  French  artist  and  en- 
dures thrills  and  terrors  for  his  sake. 
Here,  as  in  the  previous  book,  adjec- 
tives are  strained  to  their  utmost  to 
lash  the  reader  to  pity  and  woe,  but 
he  is  more  inclined  to  yawn  instead. 
"The  League  of  the  Scarlet  Pim- 
pernel", by  Baroness  Orczy,  is  safe 
and  sane  by  contrast,  for  it  merely 
exposes  its  hero  to  the  savagery  of 
French  revolutionists.    And  we're  not 
really  frightened  much,  because  we 
know  the  Pimpernel  of  old  and  are 
confident  of  his  ability  to  extricate 
himself   from   complicating   dangers. 
His    natural    ingenuity    gives    him 


power  that  appears  supernatural,  and 
in  this  collection  of  tales  he  escapes 
in  so  many  forms  that  we  can  scarcely 
keep  up  with  him. 

Mystery  stories  we  have  in  plenty, 
too,  this  month.  There's  our  old 
friend,  "Raffles  Haw",  republished 
with  a  couple  of  other  Conan  Doyle 
stories,  and  reminding  us  that  man 
still  has  his  unceasing  desire  to  find 
the  magic  means  to  gain  unlimited 
wealth.  The  philosopher's  stone  and 
the  elixir  of  life  seem  less  impossible 
now  in  these  days  when  monkey 
glands  will  give  renewal  of  youth  and 
chemistry  is  finding  unguessed  mar- 
vels, than  they  did  when  Doyle  first 
wrote  of  Raffles. 

We  can't  conventionally  haunt 
opium  dens  these  days,  and  the  laws 
are  getting  to  be  so  rigid  that  we're 
not  allowed  to  drug  ourselves  into 
dreams  at  home;  but  Sax  Rohmer 
can  "Dope"  us  into  vicarious  experi- 
ences of  the  drug  habitu£,  with  his 
thrillful  plot  structure  to  keep  us  en- 
tertained the  while.  He  rather  strains 
the  point  when  he  has  to  resort  to  a 
wax  figure  for  his  villain — though 
plenty  of  fictitious  villains  are  noth- 
ing more — ^and  the  motivation  for 
Mrs.  Irvin's  mysterious  actions  seems 
forced;  but  the  book  is  readable, 
though  less  engrossing  than  Rohmer's 
tales  of  Fu-Manchu. 

Naturally,  we  have  detective  stories 
in  the  list,  for  every  reader  is  a  po- 
tential Sherlock  Hohnes  or  Gaboriau, 
delighting  to  ferret  out  the  mystery 
of  crime.  "Simon",  by  J.  Storer 
Clouston,  the  best  of  the  present  out- 
put, communicates  some  genuine  spinal 
effects,  and  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
reader  guessing  as  to  the  solution 
until  the  end.  The  detective  story  is 
the  most  artificial  and  studied  form 
of  fiction,  with  its  nicety  of  incidents 
fitted  together  in  a  way  that  life  never 
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knows;  but  it  gives  a  double  pleasure 
in  that  it  permits  the  reader  to  imag- 
ine how,  were  he  the  criminal,  he 
could  better  have  concealed  the  crime, 
and  were  he  the  sleuth,  how  he  might 
more  quickly  have  solved  the  mystery. 
The  clues  are  handled  pretty  well  by 
Clouston. 

Sex,  too,  is  with  us,  as  usual. 
Slightly  varying  in  manner,  but  not 
particularly  noteworthy  in  effect,  it 
furnishes  the  motif  for  numerous 
books.  Some  writers  try  to  give  a 
sexplanation  of  eversrthing!  Frederic 
Arnold  Kummer  and  Mary  Christian 
picture  for  us  Peggy-Elise,  a  model  in 
more  senses  than  one,  they'd  have  us 
believe,  who  reforms  a  dissolute  artist 
by  Trilbying  for  his  statue  of  Phryne, 
that  most  unconventional  lady.  Kum- 
mer seems  shallower  than  usual  here. 
"Youth  Goes  Seeking",  by  Oscar 
Graeve,  is  a  more  sincere  attempt, 
and  is  not  bad  for  a  first  novel,  but  is 
far  from  the  excellence  of  this  author's 
short  stories.  The  youth  in  question 
plunges  from  a  cloistral  home  in 
Brooklyn  to  the  revelries  of  Greenwich 
Village,  and  experiences  the  soul  con- 
vulsions common  in  that  atmosphere. 
He  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  whose  prin- 
ciples regarding  marriage  refuse  to  be 
altared,  and  so  he  offers  gallantly  to 
dispense  with  the  ceremony;  but  on 
her  illogical  refusal  he  marries  a 
street-walker  and  takes  her  to  the 
ancestral  home  in  Brooklyn.  Most 
young  writers  feel  they  must  write 
one  novel  psychoanalyzing  Greenwich 
natives,  and  so  perhaps  it's  as  well  for 
Oscar  Graeve  to  get  this  off  his  mind 
and  turn  to  the  worth-while  work  he 
is  capable  of  doing.  A  similar  setting 
and  similar  effect  are  observed  in 
Rita  WeUman's  *The  Wings  of  De- 
sire", where  another  unsophisticated 
youth  arrives  in  lower  Manhattan  to 
suffer  demoralization  of  spirit.     The 


book  has  some  vivid  characterization, 
some  excellent  passages  of  analysis, 
but  as  a  whole  seems  chaotic,  lacking 
the  touch  of  art  that  could  justify  the 
morbidity  of  the  material. 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland  writes 
a  thematic  story  in  "The  Little  Mo- 
ment of  Happiness",  his  argument 
being  that  it  was  quite  all  right 
for  American  soldiers  in  France  to 
engage  in  unconventional  affairs  with 
light  Parisians.  The  mother  at  home 
who  writes  warning  her  son  against 
the  vice  of  Paris  is  ridiculed  as 
warped  by  provincial  prejudice;  and 
the  American  girl  war-working  over 
there  placidly  discusses  the  situation 
with  the  entangled  soldier,  assuring 
him  that  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least. 
American  mothers  will  probably  not 
care  much  for  this  novel, — and  thesr'll 
not  suffer  any  great  loss.  Louis  Wil- 
kinson's "Brute  Gods" — ^which  has  de- 
cidedly more  of  the  brute  than  god  in 
it! — is  a  study  in  neurotic  and  erotic 
temperament.  The  title-page  says, 
"Ask»  is  love  divine?",  to  which  the 
story  answers  that  it  isn't — ^very. 
This  is  far  from  belonging  to  the 
school  of  cheerfulness  favored  in 
American  fiction.  The  effect,  on  the 
whole,  is  one  of  abnormality,  for  cer- 
tain aspects  of  life  are  given  dispro- 
portionate importance,  and  the  young 
man's  thought  life  is  unwholesome. 
Yet  the  novel  has  strength,  undeniable 
though  repellant,  and  some  of  the 
characters  are  hatefully  vitalized — ^the 
father,  for  instance,  who  is  loath- 
somely reaL 

We  feel  the  need  of  humor  to  coun- 
teract the  gloom  of  this  pessimistic 
fiction,  and  while  there  isn't  a  great 
amount  of  fun  this  month, — ^none  of 
an  immortal  nature, — ^we  find  books 
that  give  us  little  moments  of  happi- 
ness. There  are  two  collections  of 
larky  tales  about  fighters,  "Our  Casu- 
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alty",  by  G.  A.  Birmingham,  and  "The 
Exploits  of  Bilge  and  Ma'%  by  Peter 
Clark  Macfarlane.  The  first  collection 
has  a  tale  of  the  man  who  was  by 
accident  pronounced  dead,  and  forced 
by  red  tape  to  be  buried,  over  his  ve- 
hement protests,  then  removed  from 
his  grave  danger  and  hustled  out  of 
the  district.  Various  other  delectable 
instances  of  nonsense  are  related  as 
fact  in  this  volume  which  is  good  for 
the  blues — navy  or  otherwise.  Mac- 
farlane tells  of  two  mates  on  the 
United  States  destroyer  ''Judson",  on 
duty  in  the  Irish  Sea,  whose  pranks 
lighten  the  gloom  of  war.  The  best 
specimen  of  humor  for  the  month, 
however,  is  Alice  Duer  Miller's  "The 
Charm  School" — ^the  account  of  a 
handsome  young  man  who  suddenly 
inherits  a  girls'  school  and  makes 
astonishing  changes  in  the  curriculum, 
on  the  theory  that  women  need  to 
learn  fascination,  not  scholarship. 
With  a  deft  lightness  that  at  times 
shows  wit  and  satire,  the  writer  de- 
velops the  complications  and  the  out- 
come of  the  hero's  experiment.  This 
book,  if  put  on  the  reading  list  for 
high  schools,  might  prove  upsetting 
to  discipline. 

Those  who  like  a  straightaway  love 
story  uncluttered  by  modem  problems 
will  find  S.  G.  Tallentyre's  "Love 
Laughs  Last"  readable  for  its  ro- 
mance and  its  whimsical  rendering  of 
life.  For  example,  the  young  husband 
and  wife  suffer  an  August  visitation 
from  an  elderly  aunt.  "When  she  was 
well  out  of  the  room,  Henry  growled, 
"When  is  that  woman  going?'  To 
which  Camilla  replied,  'I  don't  know, 
Henry  dear,  but  she  has  brought  her 
winter  bonnet.' " 

A  more  subtle  and  sophiscated  story 
of  love  and  unusual  intrigue  is  "Yel- 
lowleaf",  by  a  writer  whose  pen  name 
is  Sacha  Gregory.    The  situation  here 


is  rather  novel  and  is  played  up  with 
skill,  while  the  characters  are  original 
in  their  conception  and  development, 
with  a  prize  villain,  and  a  murder  that 
gratifies  the  concealed  longing  for  the 
melodramatic  which  we  all  possess. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  that  pos- 
sess unhackneyed  charm  is  "The  New 
Decameron",  "by  various  hands",  a 
highly  entertaining  collection  of 
yams,  whose  authors  have  attempted 
— ^with  good  measure  of  success — 1% 
catch  the  wit  and  interest  of  Boccaccie 
without  his  naughtiness.  Some  of  the 
stories  have  a  sombre  beauty,  while 
the  spinster  schoolmistress's  narra- 
tive in  vers  libre  is  an  amusing  ex- 
ample of  reticent  raciness. 

Harvey  O'Higgins's  volume  of  short 
stories,  "From  the  Life",  comes  with 
a  shock  of  difference  from  the  conven- 
tional form  and  is  a  book  to  be  valued. 
Here  is  no  feather-fiuff  of  romance, 
no  sermonic  pill  disguised  as  caramel, 
no  mere  effort  to  entertain  the  brain- 
less, but  life  shown  seriously,  with  as 
inexorable  logic  of  events  in  harmony 
with  character.  Mr.  O'Higgins  has 
chosen  for  his  medium  of  expressios 
the  character  study  somewhat  re- 
sembling Dreiser's  studies  of  his 
"Twelve  Men". 

Other  books  of  the  month  attempt  a 
thoughtful  representation  of  life,  as 
M.  H.  Hedges's  "Iron  City"— a  first 
novel  which  has  worth  as  a  study  is 
the  narrowness  of  some  college  circles 
and  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
day,  though  revealing  the  intolerance 
of  youth,  the  prejudices  of  inmiaturity 
toward  ideas  opposite  to  one's  own. 
Mr.  Hedges  would  have  us  think  that 
college  folk  are  chiefly  provincial 
bigots,  and  laborers  all  saints  and 
martyrs, — but  while  reserving  the 
right  given  by  recent  events  to  hold 
divergent  views,  we  like  the  book. 
William  Dudley  PeUey  ttUs  a 
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and  appealing  story,  contrasting  two 
ideals  of  life,  in  "The  Greater  Glory". 
The  character  of  Mary,  who  through 
poTerty,  hardship,  and  bitter  grief, 
holds  to  what  is  high  and  true,  is  a 
big  personality  in  fact,  but  PeUey  isn't 
content  to  let  her  life  speak  for  itself, 
and  must  have  her  continually  preach- 
ing to  her  foil,  Mib  Henderson,  who 
thinks  only  of  tinsel  gauds  and  scorns 
children.  The  book  becomes  too  ser- 
monic.  Propaganda  is  always  danger- 
•us  to  art. 

Phyllis  Bottome's  "A  Servant  of 
Reality"  will  linger  like  a  bright  and 
mournful  echo  in  the  heart.  No  rec- 
ord of  war's  physical  or  material  dev- 
astation could  be  more  appalling  than 
this  account  of  spiritual  warping,  of 
the  casting  away  of  a  life  like  Kitty's. 
The  story  carries  us  with  it  on  a  surge 
of  emotion,  even  though  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  concept  of 
it  is  true.  How  could  a  woman  of  the 
elemental  fineness  of  soul  we  are  ex- 
pected to  concede  Kitty,  stoop  to  a 
dissolute  life  because  her  lover  has 
been  reported  missing  in  battle?  De- 
spite the  training  her  extraordinary 
father  gives  her, — he  teaches  her  in 
a  charm  school  for  one,  that  the  only 
feminine  obligation  is  to  fascinate, — 
would  a  girl  such  as  she  is  until  the 
catastrophe  sell  herself,  and  repeat- 
edly, without  love?  No  I  As  a  study 
in  charm  the  book  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, while  its  pathos  clutches  at  the 
heart,  and  its  cleverness  is  an  intel- 
lectual refreshment. 

The  two  novels  of  the  month  which 
are  most  impressive  in  content,  most 
finished  in  art,  likewise  come  from 
England.  May  Sinclair's  "Mary  Oli- 
vier: a  Life",  and  W.  Somerset  Maug- 
ham's "The  Moon  and  Sixpence" 
strike  us  with  a  terrific  impact  of  per- 
sonality, overwhelm  us  with  a  sense 
of  reality.    Though  the  angle  of  ob- 


servation is  different, — as  in  the  first 
story  we  are  Mary,  from  the  age  of 
two  to  that  of  forty-seven  seeing  life 
through  her  wide-open  eyes;  and  in 
the  second  we  observe  the  artist 
Strickland  through  the  glimpses  that 
other  persons  have  of  him, — ^the  effect 
is  similarly  vivid.  We  suffer  with  the 
sensitive,  morbid  child,  the  thwarted 
woman,  and  we  long  to  do  violence  to 
the  selfish,  jealous  parents  who  warp 
her  life.  Mary,  the  little  girl,  is  more 
actual  than  Mary  grown  up.  Where 
has  the  analysis  of  infantile  fears  and 
dreams  and  passionate  joys  been  given 
with  such  faithful  sympathy?  Mary, 
feeling  so  intensely  the  obsession 
about  meeting  funerals,  the  tingling 
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sensuousness  of  music,  the  mystery  of 
subjects  such  as  birth  and  religion, 
the  nervous  imaginings  which  chil- 
dren bear  in  silence,  is  memorable. 
Consider  her  thought,  "Supposing 
God  dropped  the  sun !"  With  her  five 
senses  alert  and  a  preternatural  fancy 
she  sees,  hears,  tastes,  feels,  and 
touches  life  with  rapture.  She  sees 
"poems  made  of  the  white  dust  of  the 
road,  of  the  wind  in  the  green  trees. 
...  a  moving  white  pattern  of  sound 
.  .  .  the  French  verbs,  grey,  slender 
as  little  verses  on  the  page  .  .  .  hap- 
piness sharp  and  still  like  white 
light".  Yet  such  a  poet-soul  as  this 
must  be  victimized  by  a  mother's 
abominable  egoism ! 

It  is  just  the  other  way  about  with 


Strickland,  the  artist.  When  he 
makes  up  his  forty-year-old  mind  to 
be  a  painter,  he  thrusts  everything 
out  of  his  path.  Wife,  children,  home, 
friendships,  honor,  go  down  like  ten- 
pins before  him.  In  his  colossal  self- 
ishness he  is  as  remorseless,  as  irre- 
sistible as  a  landslide.  He  is  like  one 
of  his  own  pictures — sinister,  incom- 
prehensible, but  a  work  of  genius. 
The  book  has  a  mordant  satire,  a  cor- 
rosive cleverness,  that  make  it  dis- 
tinctive. In  reading  Miss  Sinclair's 
novel  we  think  of  Jean-Christophe, 
and  of  the  impressionism  of  Dorothy 
Richardson's  fiction,  but  "The  Moon 
and  Sixpence"  is  of  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  without  genealogy. 


WRITS 

BY  DAVID  MORTON 


ON  what  frail  charactry  your  fame  depends! 
A  trick  of  light  behind  low  orchard  trees. 
An  April  dusk,  the  quiet  way  it  ends, 

Or  tulip  beds — such  trivial  things  as  these, 
You  who  had  been  more  vivid  than  the  Spring, 

Live  in  pale  writs  impermanent  as  hers 
Whose  rose  is  soon  an  unrecorded  thing 
Of  faded,  indecipherable  blurs. 

Day  after  sullen  day,  there  is  no  sign, 
No  shining  word,  nor  any  phrase  of  you, 

TiU  suddenly — white  apple  trees  in  line 
Scrawl  on  the  dark  a  lovely  thing  I  knew. 

Or  tulips,  blowing  where  new  Springs  befsdl. 
Spell  out  your  name  against  a  ruined  wall. 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


COMPILED  BY   FRANK   PARKER   STOCKBRIDOC    IN   COOPERATION    WITH   THE    AMERICAN 

LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

The  following  lista  of  hoohr  in  demand  in  September  in  the  public  Ubrariea  of  the  United 
Siatee  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative  Ubrariee.in  every 
eeetion  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  HMea  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order 
of  choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians. 


NEW   YORK   AND    NEW   ENGLAND    STATES 


1.  Dangerous  Days 

2.  Saint's  Progress 

3.  Christopher  and  Columbus 

4.  The  Young  Visiters 

5.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 

Apocaljrpse 

6.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
John  Galsworthy 
"Elizabeth" 
Daisy  Aahford 

Vicente  BUiseo  Ibdnez 

Harold  BeU  Wright     Book  Supply  Co. 


DORAN 

SCRIBNER 

DOUBLEDAY 

DORAN 

DUTTON 


SOUTH   ATLANTIC    STATES 


1. 

Dangerous  Days 

Mary  Roberta  Rinehart 

DORAN 

2. 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 

Apocalypse 

Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdfiez 

DUTTON 

3. 

The  Desert  of  Wheat 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

Christopher  and  Columbus 

^'Elizabeth" 

DOUBLEDAY 

5. 

The  Tin  Soldier 

Temple  Bailey 

Penn 

6. 

The  Young  Visiters 

Daisy  Ashford 

DORAN 

NORTH 

CENTRAL   STATES 

1. 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 

Apocalypse 

Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdfiez 

DUTTON 

2. 

The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent         Harold  BeU  Wright     Book  Supply  Co. 

3. 

Dangerous  Days 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

DORAN 

4. 

The  Cricket 

Marjorie  Benton  Cooke 

DOUBLEDAY 

5. 

The  Tin  Soldier 

Temple  Bailey 

Penn 

6. 

Saint's  Progress 

John  Galsworthy 

SCRIBNER 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 

Apocalypse 

2.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent 

3.  Dangerous  Days 

4.  The  Arrow  of  Gold 

5.  The  Tin  Soldier 

6.  The  Young  Visiters 


Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdnez  DuTTON 

Harold  BeU  Wright    BooK  Supply  Co. 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  Doran 

Joseph  Conrad  DOUBLEDAY 

Temple  Bailey  Penn 

Daisy  Ashford  DoRAN 


WESTERN    STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 

Apocalypse 

2.  Dangerous  Days 

3.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent 

4.  The  Arrow  of  Gold 

5.  Christopher  and  Columbus 

6.  The  Undying  Fire 


Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdfiez  DUTTON 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  DORAN 

Harold  BeU  Wright    BOOK  Supply  Co. 
Joseph  Conrad  Doubleday 

"Elizabeth"  Doubleday 

H.  G.  WeUs  Macmillan 


FOR   THE   WHOLE  UNITED    STATES 


1.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 

Apocalypse 

2.  Dangerous  Days 

3.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent 

4.  Christopher  and  Columbus 

5.  Saint's  Progress 

6.  The  Young  Visiters 


Vicente  Blaseo  Ibdnez  Dutton 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  Doran 

Harold  Bell  Wright    BoOK  Supply  Co. 
"Elizabeth"  Doubleday 

John  Galsworthy  Scribner 

Daisy  Ashford  Doran 
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NEW   YORK   AND    NEW    ENGLAND    STATES 


1.  Belgium 

2.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes 


Brand  Wkitlock 
Henry  Adams 


Applbton 

Houghton  Mifflin 

Harper 

John  Harper 

of  the  Yankee  Division  Harry  A.  Benweli  Cornhill 

oyce  :  Poems,  Elssaya  and 

Letters  Robert  CoHes  HoUiday  Doran 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  The  New  Revelation 
8.  Belgium 

4.  The  Seven  Purposes 
6.  Candles  That  Burn 
6.  Bolshevism 


Aline  KUmer 
John  Spargo 


Houghton  Miffun 
Doran 
Afpleton 
Harper 
Doran 
Harper 


1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  Belgium 
8,  Raymond 

4.  The  Years  Between 
6.  The  Seven  Purposefl 
6.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays  and 
Letters 


Henry  Adams 
Brand  Whitlock 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Margaret  Cameron 


Houghton  Mifflin 

Appleton 

Doran 

doubleday 

Harper 


Robert  Cortes  HoUiday 


DORAN 


SOUTH    CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adama 

2.  The  New  Revelation 

3.  Raymond 

4.  Power  of  Will 

5.  The  SevMi  Purposes 

6.  Belgium 


A.  Conan  Doyle 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge 


Brand  Wkitlock 


Houghton  Miffun 
Doran 
Doran 
Pelton 
Harper 
Appleton 
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1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes 

3.  An  American  Idyll 

4.  Raymond 

5.  Power  of  Will 

6.  Belgium 


Houghton  Mifflin 

Margaret  Cameron  HARPER 

Cornelia  S.  Parker  Atlantic  Monthly 

Lodge  Doran 

a  Pelton 

Appleton 
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4.  Raymond 
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THE  labor  disturbance  in  the  print- 
ing industry  in  New  York  made  it 
impossible  for  The  Bookman  to  be 
assured  adequate  and  proper  produc- 
tion of  the  NoTember  number  of  the 
masrazine.  We  therefore  decided  to 
cancel  the  issue.  This  number  bears 
the  date  NoTember-December,  but  aU 
subscriptions  will  be  extended  one 
month  so  that  subscribers  will  receive 
the  full  quota  of  numbers  represented 
bj  their  subscriptions. 


A  London  booklover  writes: 
"Francis  Gribble  has  created  quite 
a  storm  in  a  teacup  by  declaring  litera- 
ture to  be  a  back  number!  One  would 
like  to  know  exactly  what  he  means  by 
'literature'  and  also  what  he  means  by 
'a  back  number'.  In  his  eyes  both 
'Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through'  and 
The  Pretty  Lady'  (which  perhaps  on 
purpose  he  calls  The  Painted  Lady') 
are  journalism,  lacking,  that  is,  that 
emotional  or  intellectual  appeal  which 
alone  gives  permanent  value  to  the 
written  word.  Mr.  Walpole  flung  back 
an  indignant  answer,  quoting  half  a 
dozen  names  of  both  books  and  writers 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Gribble  does  not 
know  what  he  is  writing  about. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  what 
Mr.  Gribble  really  meant  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  those 
who  are  so  angry  with  him  suggest. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  America, 
there  is  no  longer  in  England  an  in- 
stinctive standard  of  literary  taste. 
There  is  a  larger  reading  public,  and 
that  part  of  it  which  prides  itself  on 
being  better  than  its  fellows  exacts  a 
higher  technical  standard  of  achieve- 
ment.    But  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 


that  unless  the  modem  reader  belongs 
to  the  producing  or  critical  world  of 
letters,  literature  is  no  longer  to  him 
a  vital  matter.  He  does  not  care,  as 
his  forebears  cared,  for  new  books  and 
their  writers.  One  proof  that  this  is 
so  is  the  curious  way  in  which  even 
those  new  writers  who  were  hailed  by 
the  most  fastidious  of  critics  as  some- 
thing quite  exceptionally  remarkable 
are  now  at  once  forgotten  unless  they 
go  on  producing  at  regular  intervals! 
Were  it  not  invidious  to  mention 
names  in  such  a  connection,  I  could 
quote  those  of  three  or  four  young 
men  who,  greeted  as  successors,  almost 
rivals,  to  Meredith  and  Hardy,  in  the 
last  ten  years  seem  to  have  completely 
vanished  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
built  up  their  original,  but  very  fleet- 
ing, reputations! 

"It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Gribble  means  that  no  fine  books  are 
written  now ;  for,  as  Mr.  Walpole  very 
rightly  points  out,  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinguished work  is  always  being  pro- 
duced. It  is  curious,  however,  how 
often  such  work,  unless  already  bear- 
ing the  hallmark  of  a  certain  name,  is 
treated  as  of  small  account  till  some 
happy  accident  makes  it  suddenly  be- 
come appreciated.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  beautiful  writing  of  W.  H.  Hud- 
son, who  for  many  years  was  produc- 
ing exquisite  work  with  scarcely  any 
encouragement  or  praise  save  that  af- 
forded by  a  very  small  and  select  circle 
of  readers. 

"It  is  a  tribute  to  literature  that 
Laurence  Binyon  is  about  to  have  a 
poetical  play  produced  at  one  of  the 
big  London  theatres.    The  play  deals 
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with  King  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
and  will  be  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ment. Mr.  Binyon  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  figures  in  literary  London. 
He  is  modest,  kindly,  and  simple  in 
manner.  Most  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  judge,  regard  him  as  hav- 
ing written  the  noblest  poem  on  the 
war;  but  to  innumerable  American 
visitors  to  London  he  is  known,  not  by 
his  name,  but  as  the  urbane  and  cour- 
teous head  of  the  Print  Room  at  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Binyon  was,  I 
believe,  cousin  and  helpful  friend  to 
that  ill-fated  genius,  Stephen  Phillips. 

"The  cynical  old  saying  that  any 
demand  produces  a  supply  is  certainly 
true  of  modem  publishing  and  per- 
haps it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be 
so.  The  growing  interest  in  spiritual- 
ism and  in  all  forms  of  the  occult  is 
producing  a  great  many  books  which 
must  be  of  interest  to  all  thoughtful 
minds.  After  'Raymond'  and  'Claude's 
Book',  to  quote  two  outstanding  in- 
stances, we  are  promised  an  imagina- 
tive study  in  latter-day  occultism  by 
Robert  Hichens.  In  the  forthcoming 
'Memoirs  of  Edward,  8th  Earl  of 
Sandwich',  will  be  an  account  of  that 
clever  and  cultivated  nobleman's  ex- 
perience in  spiritual  healing  and  other 
psychical  phenomena.  Lord  Sandwich 
could  not  but  impress  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance  as 
an  absolutely  high-minded  and  honor- 
able man,  and  some  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished a  curious  little  book  describing 
some  of  the  strange  things  which  had 
happened  to  him. 

"Long  before  the  world  at  large  was 
interested  in  spiritualism,  Mr.  Hichens 
utilized  various  forms  of  necromancy 
in  his  earlier  novels,  and  never  to  bet- 
ter purpose  than  in  that  wonderful 
book,  'Flames'.  From  the  occult  point 
of  view  the  most  thrilling  story  in 


English  fiction  is  Lord  Ljrtton's  'The 
Haunted  and  the  Haunters;  or  the 
House  and  the  Brain'.  Lord  Lytton 
was  always  keenly  interested  in  what 
he  was  the  first  to  call  the  'Border- 
land'. His  interest  was  fully  shared 
by  his  son,  the  diplomat  and  poet. 

"The  death  of  Weedon  Grossmith 
recalls  the  fact  that  he  and  his  brother 
wrote  'The  Diary  of  a  Nobody'.  Cu- 
riously enough,  though  the  slender 
little  volume  found  a  good  deal  of 
favor  with  the  readers  of  'Punch', 
where  it  appeared  serially,  it  did  not 
make  a  very  great  stir  on  its  publica- 
tion twenty-seven  years  ago.  When 
the  fifth  edition  was  published,  in 
1910,  it  suddenly  had  a  well-deserved 
boom.  Three  men,  who  each  have  a 
very  big  literary  following  and  who 
are  extraordinarily  different  the  one 
from  the  other,  united  to  give  it  the 
highest  praise.  Letters  written  by 
two  of  them  were  published  as  a 
preface  to  the  1910  edition.  Lord 
Rosebery  wrote  that  he  'had  probably 
purchased  and  given  away  more  copies 
of  "The  Diary  of  a  Nobody"  than  any 
living  man',  and  h^added,  'I  regard 
any  bedroom  I  ocSupSf  as  unfurnished 
without  a  copy  of  it'.  Augustine  Bir- 
rell,  poet,  essayist,  and  statesman, 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  'I  dare  not  teD 
you  my  view  of  Charles  Pooter.  I 
rank  him  with  Don  Quixote'.  Hilaire 
Belloc  not  only  singled  out  the  book 
for  the  greatest  praise  in  one  of  his 
essays,  but  also  confessed  that  he  read 
and  reread  the  book  and  never  cared 
to  go  on  a  holiday  without  it.  Weedon 
Grossmith  never  followed  up  this  great 
success.    In  this  perhaps  he  was  wise. 

"One  of  the  beneficiaries  under  Mr. 
Carnegie's  will,  the  stalwart  labor- 
leader,  John  Burns,  is  about  to  publish, 
so  I  hear,  his  reminiscences  of  men. 
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women,  and  thinirs.  He  has  certainly 
had  a  most  interesting  life,  both  in  his 
old  obscure  days,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  British  Cabinet.  When  he  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  he  delighted  in 
showing  overseas  visitors  round  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  has  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  London;  but  what  will  lend  a 
very  special  value  to  his  book  will  be  a 
very  different  kind  of  history !  Name- 
ly, the  history  of  what  went  on  during 
those  eventful,  anxious  days  which 
elapsed  between  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July  and  August  4,  1914.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  a  member  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Asquith's  cabinet  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  three  Johns — 
himself,  Morley,  and  Simon  —  who 
were  dead  against  England's  entering 
the  war.  He  proved  the  strength  of 
his  conviction  by  following  Lord  Mor- 
ley into  retirement. 

"Lord  Grey  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
Wordsworthian  living.  He  has  loved 
and  studied  the  poet  from  boyhood, 
and  he  probably  knows  *The  Excur- 
sion' by  heart.  His  country  home  is 
in  Northumberland,  and  thus  within 
reach  of  the  Wordsworth  country. 
Falloden  was  destroyed  by  fire  not 
long  ago,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
stating  that  the  contents  of  the  house 
were  saved,  and  especially  the  many 
rare  and  interesting  books. 

"Lord  Grey  has  several  links  with 
contemporary  English  literature ;  thus, 
he  was  partially  educated — and  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship — 
with  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  the 
noted  historian  Mondell  Crighton. 
One  of  Lord  Grey's  two  sisters  mar- 
ried Charles  Graves,  a  prominent 
writer  of  'The  Spectator'  staff,  and 
the  author  of  several  brilliant  jeux 
d'esprit  of  which  perhaps  the  most 


permanent  is  likely  to  be  'The  Hawer- 
den  Horace'. 

"Lord  Grey's  own  contribution  to 
literature  is  of  a  modest  and  simple 
nature,  being  a  little  book  on  fishing — 
the  only  sport  in  which  he  takes  a 
keen  interest ;  though  he  was,  until  his 
eyes  began  to  be  affected,  a  good  shot 
and  an  exceptionally  fine,  real-tennis 
player.  By  'real  tennis',  I  mean  the 
ancient  game  played  in  a  covered  court 
with  very  small  balls.  He  has  a  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  all 
small  wild  creatures,  especiaUy  of 
birds  and  fishes;  and  in  the  company 
of  his  most  intimate  friend,  Lord 
Glenconner,  he  has  gone  on  many  ex- 
cursions which  had  for  object  to  dis- 
cover the  ways  and  habits  of  the  many 
varieties  of  water-fowl  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  wilder  Scottish  lochs 
and  glens.  When  he  is  in  London,  he 
is  fond  of  taking  the  children  of  his 
friends  to  the  zoological  gardens.  He 
has  a  very  delightful,  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  the  child  mind. 

"To  aU  those  interested  in  the  po- 
litical, the  social,  and  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Victorian  England,  it  is  good 
news  that  the  life  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  is  shortly  to  be  published.  The 
darling  younger  friend  of  Disraeli — 
he  often  began  his  letters  to  her,  'Little 
darling', — Lady  Dorothy,  without  be- 
ing in  any  way  a  literary  woman,  yet 
knew  a  great  many  famous  writers. 
She  was,  to  use  an  old  English  expres- 
sion, 'extremely  quick  at  the  uptake', 
and  she  had  the  kind  of  mind  which 
seems  to  be  able  to  know  all  about 
things  without  having  made  a  study 
of  them.  The  writer  remembers  hear- 
ing her  discuss,  in  detail,  a  much- 
talked-of  novel.  So  cleverly  and  in- 
terestingly did  she  talk  of  the  book 
that  several  of  those  present  vowed 
that  they  would  go  and  buy  it  at  once ! 
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But  after  most  of  the  people  had  gone, 
Lady  Dorothy  turned  to  a  friend  and 
said,  quite  simply,  'I  really  must  get  a 
copy  of  that  book  and  read  it,  other- 
wise I  shall  feel  such  an  ignoramus 
among  all  you  clever  people!' 

'Though  a  great  gossip  and  a 
shrewd  and  amusing  talker,  her  es- 
sential kindness  of  heart  prevented 
her  from  saying  anything  spiteful  or 
unkind.  She  simply  did  not  talk  of 
people  she  did  not  like.  She  always 
pitied,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
covered  with  the  mantle  of  her  charity 
the  heroine  of  a  society  scandal.  One 
would  like  to  think  that  her  dainty, 
imaginative  ghost  haunts  the  quiet, 
stately  thoroughfares  of  Mayf air.  She 
was  a  great  walker,  and  even  as  a  very 
old  lady  very  rarely  took  a  cab. 


A  distinguished  American  poet 
gentleman  has  written  as  follows  to: 

The  Editor  of  Thi  Bookman  : 

In  Thi  Bookman  for  September  I  find  an 
eMay  bj  Christopher  Morley  entitled  "The 
Sunnj  Side  of  Grub  Street".  In  the  coarse  of 
this  article  he  accuses  me  of  Icceping  a  diary 
"morocco,  tooled,  and  goffered".  This  is  an 
infamous  and  malicious  falsehood.  It  is  bound 
in   half   levant. 

Not  ButisUed  with  this  base  attaclc,  Mr. 
Morley  kovs  on  to  sny  that  this  particular  out- 
raged author  must  have  a  large  portmanteau 
in  which  arc  contained  "the  clippings  of  Mr. 
Untermoyor's  letters  to  the  press  talcing  issue 
with  his  crltk'8".  This  is  even  more  diaboli- 
cal. Not  only  have  I  c<)nsl8tently  refused  to 
enter  controverxiea.  but  I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  write  any  Id  t era  whnts«»ever  to  newspapers, 
editoFH.  or  nmiraziix'S.  Will  you  kindly  print 
this  letter  to  eKtablisb  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going   BenteneesV 

Indl;rnnntly  yours, 

LOUIS    r.N'TKBMETER. 


Another  Herfordian  story.  He, 
Oliver  Herford,  was  in  again  the 
other  day.  He  unrolled  a  little  bristol- 
board  which  he  had  in  his  hand  to 
show  the  Gossip  Shop  his  latest  draw- 
ing. And  he  absent-mindedly  put  on 
the  desk  of  the  Gossip  Shop  the  rub- 
ber  band   with   which   he   had    been 


keeping  the  roll  rolled.  After  he  had 
gone  we  noticed  the  rubber  band  stiU 
on  our  desk.  Later  on  he  popped  in 
again  to  tell  us  something  else.  But 
just  as  he  began,  his  eye  lit  upon  this 
rubber  band.  "That",  he  said,  point- 
ing his  finger  at  it,  "is  mine — I  some- 
times forget  a  face  but  never  a  rubber 
band!" 


As  a  matter  of  interest  to  readers 
of  The  Bookman,  the  Gossip  Shop 
prints  the  following  exchange  of  let- 
ters concerning  the  article,  "Books  I 
Have  Loved  and  Lost",  by  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  in  the  September  number  of 
the  magazine : 

DIAB  SIR  : 

With  reference  to  that  part  of  your  article 
in    the    September   Bookman,   page   etflit.    In 

which  you  refer  to  a  certain  class  of  col- 
lectors who  for  mercenary  reasons  coUect  the 
first  editions  and  have  them  sent  stamped 
and  addressed  to  various  authors  for  asto- 
graphing  or  inscribing: 

I  must  protest  against  the  wording  of  your 
article.  First,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  sub- 
stantiate your  suspicion  that  there  la  such 
a  practice  in  vogue  either  among  collectors 
or  dealers.  And  I  am  certain  that  upon  re- 
flection and  further  consideration  you  will 
agree  that  while  there  are  some  instances  of 
this,  it  is  bound  to  occur  as  in  any  other 
phase  of  life;  and  your  article,  being  read  by 
a  great  many  authors,  is  bound  to  react 
against  those  honest  collectors  and  book- 
lovers  who  go  to  the  trouble  to  have  desired 
volumes   sent   for   autographing. 

I  receive  all  the  catalogues  of  the  Anderson 
Gallorios  and  American  Art  Galleries,  also 
notices  of  auction -room  sales,  and  catalogues 
of  most  of  the  dealers  here  and  abroad.  I 
hnvo  fnilod  to  note  in  those  catalogues  re- 
ceived (luring  the  last  several  years,  any 
number  of  autographed  volumes  of  living 
autliors.  I  can  recall  but  oue  catalogue  con- 
taining any  number  of  such  volumes,  with  the 

exemption    of    's    sales.       I    mention    hia 

«n!»'B  at*  I  i\o  n(»t  blame  you  for  being  pro- 
voked, in  this  instance,  to  write  as  you  do. 
I  siM'in  to  remember  that  he  used  a  book  of 
yours  art  a  bait.  He  might  have  been  a  col- 
l^ftor  but  not  a  booklover.  I  do  think  he 
rearl  very  few  of  the  l)ool<s  he  sent  for  in- 
seription  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them 
were  not  first  editions  shows  that  no  thought 
or  att«»ntion  was  given  in  acquiring  his  col- 
lt»ction. 

For    instance,    no   one   but   a    real   lover   ef 
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Conrad's  works  would  set  about  acquiring  a 
set  which  even  today  costs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1600  or  more  complete.  I  tried  both 
here  and  abroad  to  buy  some  autographed 
copies  of  this  author's  works  and  the  only 
one  I  could  pick  up  was  the  suppressed  Pref- 
ace to  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus".  I 
thereupon  wrote  Mr.  Conrad  asking  If  he 
would  autograph  "Lord  Jim",  and  he  on  his 
own  Initiatiye  offered  to  inscribe  a  complete 
set.  To  insinuate  that  I  or  any  other  col- 
lector would  go  to  this  trouble  for  mercenary 
reasons  is  going  beyond  the  truth,  and  gen- 
eralizing. The  value  of  a  book,  especially 
those  of  living  authors  and  particularly  those 
on  our  shores,  is  not  greatly  enhanced  by 
having  it  inscribed,  that  is,  when  put  up  for 
sale.  The  value  lies  wholly  in  its  possession 
by  the  person  for  whom  it  is  inscribed. 
Authors,  of  course,  can  inscribe  their  books  in 
such  a  way  to  preclude  their  sale  if  they  so 
desire. 

You  say  yon  "never  And  them  collecting  best 
sellers  with  the  one  exception  of  Mr.  Kipling". 
I  presume,  in  line  with  your  article,  that  you 
mean  autographed  copies  of  Mr.  Kipling.  For 
your  information,  this  author  will  not  In- 
scribe books  except  for  a  contribution  to  a 
personal  fund.  It  must  also  come  through 
his  publishers,  and  one  or  two  books  is  the 
limit   any   collector  can   have  so  inscribed. 

When  I  again  send  a  book  to  any  author 
whose  work  I  esteem  and  wish  to  preserve 
in  that  state,  I  am  bound  to  feel  apprehensive 
of  the  result  of  the  reception  even  in  the  ralnd 
of  the  party  to  whom  I  address  it.  because 
of  your  article.  And  I  feel  that  wh^n  again 
contributing  an  article  to  The  Bookman  or 
some  other  journal  that  is  read  by  collectors 
and  authors,  you  should  be  particular  to  desig- 
nate Just   what    you   mean. 

If  your  article  would  do  any  good,  I  am 
with  you  and  so  are  all  other  collectors  and 
the    reputable   dealers. 

The  rest  of  your  article  is  interesting  and 
only  too  short. 

Yours  truly, 

GIG.    T.    KKATINO. 
MY    DKAB   SIR  : 

I  am  obliged  by  your  letter  apropos  my 
article  in  the  September  Bookman  on  "Books 
I  Have  LfOved  and  Lost",  and  am  interested 
in  Its  energetic  protest  against  my  remarks 
on  a  certain  class  of  mercenary  collectors, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  *in  danger  of  bringing 
discredit  upon  the  true  brethren". 

I  have  Just  carefully  reread  the  paragraphs 
to  which  you  object,  side  by  side  with  your 
letter ;  and,  while  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  possibly  my  statement  has  a  sweeping 
style,  calculated  to  suggest  that  the  class  re- 
forre<l  to  is  larger  than  it  is,  I  must  still 
maintain  that  the  class  does  exist,  and  should 
be  recognised  as  a  new  genus  among  book- 
T^'orms,  and  sternly  discouraged — ^not  so  much 


in  the  interests  of  authors,  as  of  such  genuine 
single-hearted  collectors   as   yourself. 

I  should  be  sorry  Indeed  if  hiy  remarks  were 
to  act  as  you  seem  to  fear  they  may,  and  sow 
suspicion  between  the  writers  of  good  books 
and  the  collectors  of  them ;  for  I  may  say,  I 
think,  that  there  have  been  few  more  ardent 
collectors  than  myself,  and  I  have,  moreover, 
in  the  article  in  question,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  service  done  by  collectors  to  the  best  in 
literature.  Indeed,  the  debt  of  literature  to 
the  collector  is  very  great,  and  one  which 
might  well  form  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  books.  For  it  is  the  collector  who 
often  keeps  alight  the  lonely  unvisited  flames 
of  those  rarer,  subtler,  or  more  delicate  gifts, 
which  have  frequently  to  shine  a  long  time 
before  they  are  perceived  by  the  common  eye, — 
if  seen  by  it  at  all.  And  the  collector,  at  all 
events,  safeguards  their  shining,  that  it  may 
be  handed  on  to  those  others — that  "acute 
and  honorable  minority"  of  all  periods — for 
whom  it  was  perhaps  alone  intended.  Such 
collectors  will  not,  I  believe,  be  hindered  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  innocent  pleasure,  or  the 
practice  of  their  high  calling,  by  my  remarks 
on  that  false  collector — whose  very  manner 
of  approach  must  usually  betray  him.  The 
writer  who  is  of  the  kind  to  be  "collected" 
will  instinctively  know  the  difference ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  he  is  occasionally  taken  In,  it  Is 
no  great  matter.  It  wns  really  on  behalf  of 
the  collector  himself,  rather  than  of  the 
writer,  I  repeat,  that  I  made  my  protest. 

Again  thanking  yon  for  your  interesting  let- 
ter,  believe   me 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

EICUARD   LI    GALLIINNI. 

To 

George  T.  Keating,  Esq. 


Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  Eliza- 
bethan poet  living  today?  Yes  (all 
Elizabethan  poets  are  not  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period).  He  lives  in  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey.  On  Bachelor  Ave- 
nue, to  be  precise.  His  name  is  Peter 
Lindsay.  So  we  are  told  by  Clarence 
A.  Sharp,  editor  of  "The  Country 
Bard",  the  autumn  number  of  which 
has  just  come  to  hand.  Mr.  Lindsay's 
contribution  to  this  issue  of  the  ad- 
mirable magazine  is  entitled  "If  You 
Would  Be  a  Man". 

The  Gossip  Shop  very  much  fancies 
the  contributions  of  "'Sam  Simple" 
and  "Joe  Queerman",  whom  the  editor 
describes  as  having  "more  sense  be- 
hind their  simplicity  and  their  queer- 
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ness  than  their  names  would  suggest", 
and  says  they  are  "farmers  who  live 
close  by".  "The  Country  Bard"  is 
published,  quarterly,  at  Madison,  New 
Jersey.    Mr.  Simple's  poem  follows: 

TBB8I  LBIBUB 

I  went  away  from 

Home  one  day 

Lately  and 

When  I  came  back, 

My  kid  boy 

Came  a  runnin' 

To  me 

With  a  piece  of  paper 

Wrote  all  oyer 

With  big  writin* 

And  he  aald 

It  was  a  po'm 

He  had  writ. 

And  he  was  very  much 

Bxcited. 

Now  he  and  the 

Hired  man  hare  been 

Ketchin'  rats 

For  twenty-flye  cents 

Apiece, 

Which  I  pay  them 

To  get  rid  of 

The  cussed  rats. 

And  it  red, 

His  paper — 

He  thought  I  would 

Like  it  because 

He  knows  I  try 

To  write 

Po'try. 

(Too  much.) 

And  it  red, 

"HeUo,  old  rat,  git 

Out  of  here 

Or  I  wiU  km 

You." 

And  I  red  it  then 

To  my  wife 

And  I  said  to  her 

"How*s  this 

Any  po'try?" 

And  she  said, 

"It's  'Terse  Leebur*." 

Bzplainin'  som'thin* 

About  a  girl 

By  the  name  Annie— 

I  alius  liked  that  name 

Annie— 

And  her  last  name 

Was  Loell — 

And  she  said  this 

Annie  Loell 

Was  the  great 

Bxposer  of  it 

Now-days, 

Of  this  Leebur 

And  his  po'try 


I  suppose 
She  meant. 
How  do  you 
Like  it 
Deer  Reeder? 


The  Bookman  has  received  a  copy 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the ''Desk  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage", amplified  and  revised  to  in- 
clude the  more  recent  terms  that  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  language.  Here 
we  find  paravane  for  the  first  time  in 
any  dictionary,  likewise  zero-hour, 
and  a  number  of  other  new  terms, 
such  as:  Ama4:,  Barthelimont,  Bel- 
lean  Wood,  BiUjim,  Blighty,  Boehe, 
Bolaheviam,  Cambrai,  Chdteavr 
Thierry,  dud,  Foch,  Fokker,  Haig, 
jazz-hand,  Liberty  Band,  Pershing, 
poUu,  Rainbow  Division,  shock  troops, 
slacker,  soviet,  Vimy  fiidge.  War 
Saving  Stamp,  Scapa  Flow,  etc.  Ace 
has  a  new  sense,  aptronym  is  recog- 
nized, aviatik,  blimp,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Cantigny,  caterpillar,  Co- 
veil,  CUmenceau,  and  a  host  of  other 
terms  with  which  reports  from  the 
Great  War  have  made  us  familiar,  are 
included.  Later  events  are  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  such  words  as 
Czechoslovak,  Jugo-Slav,  Spartacans, 
Spartaddes.      

Thomas  Walsh,  poet  and  critic,  and 
an  occasional  contributor  to  Thb 
Bookman,  sailed  some  time  in  October 
for  Lithuania,  via  Copenhagen,  as  the 
head  of  a  commission  for  relief  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council  Mr.  Walsh's 
new  volume  of  poems  is  called  "Don 
Folquet". 


It  must  be  a  remarkable  exhibition. 
Doubtless  it  surpasses  in  interest  any- 
thing he  did  over  here.  Rob^ 
Nichols,  the  young  English  poet  who 
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recently  visited  this  country  driving 
readings  from  his  work  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  our  most  distinctive 
poetry  (and  poets) ,  has  since  his  re- 
turn home,  we  hear,  been  interpreting 
American  poetry  to  England.  His 
leading  feature,  it  is  reported,  is  a 
rendering  of  Nicholas  Vachel  Lind- 
say's poem,  "The  Congo". 


Held  up  for  some  time  by  the  print- 
ing situation  is  the  following  interest- 
ing letter  to  the: 

Bditoe  or  TBI  Bookman  : 

I  note  jour  adverse  comment  on  mj  new 
story,  "The  Sandman's  Mountain'*,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Bookman,  in  which  you  point  out  that 
Giddy  ia  not  a  real  boy  and  that  the  bean 
in  the  story  are  not  real  bears. 

WiU  you  permit  a  brief  reminiscence? 

Some  twenty-odd  years  ago  when  I  was 
stationed  in  the  little  walled  city  of  Sulu  in 
the  southern  Philippines,  I  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  One  day  he  rode 
into  the  city  to  see  me  and  several  hundreds 
of  other  soldiers.  (That  was  the  extent  of 
the  acquaintance.)  He  was  a  very  amusiuK 
person,  though  if  he  had  been  less  briUiantly 
clad  he  might  have  excited  less  comment,  and 
his  manner  of  sitting  his  horse  was  at  least 
•oeeBtrie.  He  had  some  sort  of  stirrups  which 
brought  his  Icnees  op  to  a  level  with  his 
chin.     Tou'd  have  been  sure  he  would  tumble. 

Some  years  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  American  comedian,  Franic  Moulan, 
impersonate  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  on  the  stage. 
He  was  not  at  all  like  the  real  Sultan.  No 
one  could  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other. 
Yet   he  was   extraordinarily   amusing. 

The  point  I*d  like  to  make  is  that  there  is 
a  place  for  extravagance  or  fantasy,  just  as 
there  is  a  place  for  realism,  or  realness,  in 
books  as  elsewhere. 

I  cannot  feel  resentful  because  you  did  not 
like  my  book,  but  surely  I  have  a  right  to  look 
to  an  influential  critical  magasine  for  a  valid 
reason  for  not  liking  it.  There  is,  by  the 
way,  an  eagle  who  talks  and  sings  in  "The 
Sandman's  Mountain'*,  and  there  are  a  band 
of  smugglers  who  pay  their  chef  a  diamond  a 
day.     Did  you  find  them  real? 

Tours  sincerely, 

LOUIS  DODOB. 


The  London  journals  again  contain 
advertisements  of  Baedeker  Guides. 
Among  the  ''only  volumes"  announced 
by  the  publishers  as  "at  present  ob- 
tainable'' are :    ''Belgium  and  Holland 


including  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg", 1910 ;  "Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Naples";  "The  Rhine";  "Northern 
Germany" ;  "Southern  Germany" ; 
"Berlin  and  Its  Environs",  and  "Paris 
and  Its  Environs".  The  volumes  are 
said  to  be  had  "at  all  good  book- 
sellers".   

The  new  New  York  newspaper, 
"The  Daily  News",  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  that  last  week's  best 
sellers  at  a  leading  New  York  book- 
store included  "Marie  Nostrum". 


Perhaps  it  will  not  be  news  to  many, 
but  it  is  to  us.  The  Antiquarian  Book 
Company,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land, sends  us  its  "Catalogue  of  Rare 
Books :  No.  17".  The  prices,  we  note, 
are  listed  not  in  guineas  and  shillings 
or  pounds  and  pence,  but  in  dollars 
and  cents.  

In  a  recent  number  of  "Les  An- 
nales",  Miguel  Zamacois  imparts  to 
us,  among  other  "impressions  of  a 
traveler",  the  following: 

The  boolcseUers  repeat  to  us  <mI  natueam 
that  they  are  not  weUlng  any  hooks.  When, 
before  the  departure  of  the  train,  I  beheld  the 
little  station  bookstalls  assaUed  by  purchasers, 
I  understood  what  an  affront  to  the  literary 
body  this  unaccustomed  aridity  marked. 

We  no  longer  read  save  when  at  an  abso- 
lute loss  as  to  what  to  do!  Nowadays  only 
prisoners  read:  those  forcibly  imprisoned  in 
places  of  detention  or  Toluntary  prisoners  in 
railroad  coaches.  Furthermore,  these  two 
classes  of  prisoners  haye  recourse  to  reading 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  as  the  result  of 
persistent  Insomnia. 

Trayelers  buy  a  book  as  one  buys  a  sleep- 
producing  drug.  We  haye,  in  the  book  world, 
the  **mauve  coUection",  the  **blue  coUection**; 
there  remain  to  be  created  the  **lotus  coUec- 
tion*' and  the  '*poppy  coUection".  But  who 
wUl  consent  wittingly  to  write  for  this  smaU 
soporific  coUection? 


Vincent  O'SuUivan,  in  a  series  of 
papers  which  has  recently  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  "Mercure  de  France", 
has  been  attempting  to  induct  the 
French  into  a  more  intimate  under- 
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standing  of  American  literature.  In 
attempting  to  convey  his  conception 
of  the  flavor  of  0.  Henry,  Mr.  O'SuUi- 
van  says: 

Perhaps  '*La  Vie  de  Boh6me"  of  Murger, 
■ome  poems  of  Bdranger  and  of  Franoois 
Copp4e,  and  a  few  of  the  tales  of  Alfred  de 
Mnsset  are  the  best  examples  of  this  genre 
In  Preneh. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  mentions  the  fre- 
quent parallel  drawn  between  this 
writer  and  Maupassant,  but  goes 
somewhat  astray  in  a  brief  sketch  of 
0.  Henry's  life,  which  he  winds  up 
with  the  rather  startling  statement: 
0.  Henry's  real  name  was  Taylor". 


u 


There  has  recently  appeared,  in 
France,  a  volume  of  the  letters  of 
Paul  Gauguin  to  his  brother  painter, 
Georges  Daniel  de  Monfreid.  Gau- 
guin, it  is  said,  is  the  original  of  the 
hero  of  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence". 


Clement  K.  Shorter,  recently  in  the 
United  States,  in  one  of  his  recent 
"literary  letters"  to  "The  Sphere"  of 
London,  reported  that  one  of  the  two 
most  popular  books  in  America  at  the 
moment  was,  so  he  translated  the  title, 
'*The  Four  Horses  of  the  Apocalypse". 


A  new  bookstore,  the  Religious 
Book  Shop,  intended  as  a  center  for 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  religious 
literature,  was  recently  opened  at  849 
Madison  Avenue.  The  Association 
Press  acts  as  the  business  agent  of 
the  new  enterprise.  The  interests  of 
the  individual  publishers  are  to  be 
merged  in  the  desire  to  bring  together 
the  books  of  all  publishers.  In  cele- 
bration of  the  opening  of  the  new 
store  an  "editors'  dinner"  was  given 
by  the  Association  Press  at  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  on  the  evening 
of  September  25.  The  Gossip  Shop 
ate  heartily  of  the  dinner  and  listened 
with  particular  attention  to  the 
speeches. 


The  Gossip  Shop  acknowledges 
ceipt  of  a  sheet  of  'Taterary  Gossip" 
from  one  of  the  foremost  New  York 
publishing  houses  which  eontaim  the 
following  note: 

Following  his  successful  hook  on  the  Psast 
Conference,  the  famous  eowboy  philosopher  of 
the  "Follies*',  WiU  Rogers,  has  made  another 
coUection  of  humorous  epigrams,  this  time  ob 
the  much-discussed  problem  the  "dry"  wsts 
that  has  gone  over  the  nation.  The  hook, 
to  be  published  immediately,  is  called  *Tlis 
Cowboy  Philosopher  on  Prohibition*'.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  caught  many  well-known  people 
in  the  lariat  of  his  humor  and  there  are  rery 
few  of  those  serious  points  that  have  been 
knots  to  the  public  mind  that  he  does  B«t 
unravel  with  his  lightbearted  philosophy. 

Just  how  Mr.  Rogers,  by  aid  of  his 
lariat,  unravels  the  knots  in  the  seri- 
ous points  of  his  lighthearted  philos- 
ophy, is  a  matter  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  Gossip  Shop. 


The  death  of  Leonid  Andreyev,  the 
noted  Russian  writer,  was  announced 
in  a  cable  from  Finland  recently.  He 
died  of  heart  failure  as  the  result  of 
a  Bolshevic  bomb  explosion.  Andre-, 
yev's  four  greatest  plays  are  published 
in  an  American  edition. 


T.  A.  Daly  "stuck  a  feather  in  his 
cap  and  called"  his  new  book  "Mc- 
Aroni  Ballads".  The  publishers  of 
the  volume  are  taking  over  Mr.  Daly's 
earlier  books,  "Canzoni",  "Madrigali", 
"Songs  of  Wedlock"  and  "Carmina", 
which  have  already  sold  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  copies.  His  new  publishers 
contemplate  a  uniform  edition,  and 
hope  Mr.  Daly  will  come  into  his  own 
as  a  sort  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  of 
the  city  and  its  Italian-American  and 
Irish-American  people.  Aside  from 
these, — 

I  gotta  loY*  for  Angsla 
I    lov*    CarlotU    too. — 

ditties  that  elocutionists  use  all  ever 
the  country,  the  new  volume  contains 
a  strong  infusion  of  poems  in  straight 
English. 
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Which  was  Sir  Everard  Dominey  and 
which  was  the  Baron  Leopold  von 
RagasteinT  Their  amazing  resem' 
biance  is  the  basis  of  this  master 
narrative  of  international  intrigue: 


?  THE  GREAT  ? 
IMPERSONATION 

By 

E.  PHILUPS  OPPENHEIM 


GERMANY   hated  E.  Phillips  This  gifted   writer    has    written 

0(ppenhelm.     In  fact  his  many  novels  dealing   with   this 

name  was  on  the  official  list  of  theme,   but   In    "THE   GREAT 

dangerous  English   people  to  be  IMPERSONATION"  he  has  sur- 

SHOT  when  German  soldiers  oc-  pa«»d  hhnself  .1 

cupied  Great  Britain !  Itls  a  happy  blending  of  romance, 
mj^stery  and  Intr^ue.    There  Is  a 

THE  REASON  ?    Oppenhelm  was  lo^g  gtory  of  charm  and  appeal ;  a 

the  first  writer  of  fiction  to  pro-  revelation  of  German  espionage 

claim  the  Teutonic  Menace— and  that  thrills  and  amazes;  and  a 

had  long  been  a  thorn  In  Ger-  mystery  that  holds  the  reader  to 

many's  side.  the  end. 


The  Best  Stoty  Oppenheim  EverWrote! 

A  Book  of  tbelHundred  Thousand  Class 


$1.75  net.   At  all  Booksellers 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  PubUahen,  Boston,  Mass. 

FtMM  ■Mtlra  Taa  Bookmam  In  wrtOni  t»  ka'nit.\acn. 
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LITERATURE  FROM  THE  LECTURE  PLATFORM 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 


COLERIDGE  has  called  love  a 
"local  anguish".  As  a  lecturer 
who  for  many  years  has  wandered  up 
and  down  the  land  dispensing  litera- 
ture alike  to  the  masses  and  the 
classes,  I  would  steal  the  phrase  and 
say.  that  literature  also  seems  to  be 
a  local  anguish — ^in  the  sense  that 
locality  often  influences  the  literary 
view.  To  be  sure.  Homer  is  likely 
to  be  Homer;  Dante,  Dante;  and 
Shakespeare,  Shakespeare  —  whether 
the  city  of  judgment  be  Portland, 
Maine;  or  Portland,  Oregon;  New 
York,  Galveston,  or  Los  Angeles.  Yet 
even  with  the  world-masters,  the  de- 
gree of  culture  and  the  community- 
thought  condition  the  personal  opin- 
ion. Mason  City,  Iowa,  is  pretty  sure 
to  think  better  of  Harold  Bell  Wright 
or  Gene  Stratton-Porter — do  not  mis- 
understand me,  they  are  not  bracketed 
as  on  a  par — ^than  will  Baltimore  or 
Boston.  The  farmer  folk  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  the  Dakotas  will  appreciate 
Garland's  "Main-Traveled  Roads'* 
more  than  will  the  sophisticated  deni- 
zen of  some  large  eastern  town.  Why 
not?  Those  stories  talk  of  what  the 
people  know  and  are  a  part  of. 
I  think  one  statement  may  be  made 


as  well-nigh  axiomatic  in  its  wide 
application:  a  local  author  who  has 
succeeded, — ^mind  you,  not  until  he 
succeeds  (as  before  that  he  may  illus- 
trate the  truth  that  he  is  a  prophet 
without  honor)  but  with  success, — 
will  be  given  an  importance  out  of 
proportion  to  his  rank  in  critical 
appraisal.  And  with  this  goes  the 
companion  fact  that  an  author  who 
exploits  the  village,  the  town,  the 
conmiunity  life,  naturally  interests 
the  local  inhabitants  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  read,  albeit  disapproved — 
as  was  Sally  McLean  in  her  Cape  Cod 
folks,  and  Cable  in  his  first  Creole 
tales.  Write  a  local  book  and  you 
will  find  out  a  deal  about  human  na- 
ture. Literature,  like  charity,  begins 
at  home. 

It  is  rather  fascinating  to  note 
these  differences  and  to  broaden  your 
knowledge  both  of  life  and  letters  in 
this  way.  For,  be  it  observed,  the 
lecturer  has  an  almost  infallible  test: 
he  finds  out  by  the  response,  or — ^as 
we  prefer  in  these  days  to  express  it 
— ^by  the  reaction  of  his  audiences  to 
what  he  talks  about.  The  subjects 
they  choose  to  be  lectured  on  is  part 
of  the  revelation:   I  know,  for  ex- 
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ample,  that  a  dozen  clubs  wish  to 
hear  of  fiction  or  drama,  where  one 
wants  poetry.  But  far  surer  as  a 
guide  is  the  interest  awakened  in  the 
seats;  an  interest  (or  lack  of  it, 
alas!)  terribly  certain  to  be  detected 
by  the  experienced  platform  person. 
After  you  have  done  it  for  a  quarter 
century  or  so,  it  is  as  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  moment  when  the  people  out 
in  front  turn  from  languid  or  bored 
to  attentive  and  tensioned,  as  it  is 
to  distinguish  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  through  a  spectroscope. 
And  by  a  little  skilful  probing  and 
manipulation  you  shall  discover  the 
main  local  emphasis  placed  upon 
writers  whose  relative  critical  values 
have  been  long  since  decided,  and  you 
shall  get  some  refreshing  variations 
upon  conventional  opinion. 

In  a  small  Wyoming  town,  where 
perhaps  a  railroad  company  has  asked 
you  to  step  off  and  enlighten  the  in- 
habitants on  Rudyard  Kipling,  you 
may  find  that  the  cowboy  rhymes  of 
Knibbes  are  preferred  and  ranked 
higher;  while ][^hakespeare  is  not  at 
all  at  the  centre  of  the  literary  circle. 
In  fact,  after  long  observation  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  people  who 
read  as  they  run  and  are  far  enough 
away  from  parlor  coteries  to  know  no 
better,  care  not  at  all  for  the  author 
of  "Hamlet".  That  is  the  plain  truth, 
and  we  can  like  it  or  leave  it3  As 
for  an  author  like  Chaucer,  why,  he 
is  in  the  outer  darkness,  he  simply 
does  not  exist.  I  could  laugh  right 
out  loud  at  the  mere  idea  of  speaking 
on  Spenser's  "The  Faery  Queene"  in 
some  settlements  I  have  visited. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  decided  prefer- 
ence to  try  to  purvey  literature  to 
untutored  honest  folk  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  in  tiny  and 
remote  spots, — ^the  kind  of  places 
which   naturally   look   to   Omaha   or 


Kansas  City  as  the  cultural  centre; 
rather  than  to  face  a  certain  t3rpe  of 
human  making  up  the  blasd  group  in 
some  select  -city  drawing-room, — ^the 
kind  that  knows  it  all,  and  yawns 
over  the  knowledge. 
(Those  rural  and  small-town  people, 
who  have  awful  fringed  lambrequins, 
and  scroll-work  effects  at  the  doors, 
and  antimacassars  over  the  chairs, 
have  the  exceeding  great  virtue  of 
honesty.  They  want  the  best  and  are 
plastic  to  learn,  pathetically  so.  Their 
windows  are  open  toward  Jerusalem, 
even  if  their  orientation  is  all  wrong, 
and  the  city  have  quite  another  name. 
They  are  not  "educated"  enough  to 
know  it  is  bad  form  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  anvthingfTA  God  bless  them,  you 
can  see  them  grow! 

BJhereas'^e  drawing-room  devo- 
teesj\  lifting  their  lorgnettes  if  you 
meekly  imply  that  Tennyson  is  a  re- 
spectable poet,  and  keen  at  once  when 
Amy  Lowell's  polyphonic  prose  is 
sighted  in  the  ofiing-they^re  almost 
hopeless  material.  They  are  not  local ; 
but  typical  wherever  fools  do  congre- 
gateT]  If  you  handed  them  any  un- 
sis^ed  poem  by  Shelley,  not  one  in 
ten  could  identify  it;  but  they  wax 
shrill  and  glib  over  free  verse  and  the 
imagists.  Their  information  (you 
discover  on  questioning)  almost  in- 
variably comes  secondhand  through 
some  lecture  rather  than  from  an 
understanding  examination  of  the 
documents  in  the  case.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  find  a  group  of  book- 
ish women  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  new  movement  in  poetry;  a  phase 
of  culture  well  worth  attention.  The 
trouble  is  there  is  no  background  for 
a  comparison,  no  real  training  ig  the 
history  of  the  noble  poetic  art.  /Hence 
you  are  amiably  forced  to  the^  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  agitation  is  a 
faddish  thing, — a  desire  to  be  in  the 
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know,  masking  as  the  serious  pursuit 
of  knowledge  and  cultur^ 

This  is  the  sort  of  club  that  when 
Ibsen  is  proposed  as  a  possible  sub- 
ject, waves  him  haughtily  aside  with 
the  stereotsrped  remark, — I  believe 
Miss  Lowell  would  call  it  a  cliche, — 
"No,  we  did  him  last  season/'  And 
somehow  you  know  the  poor  old  Nor- 
wegian was  done  I  May  God  save  the 
souls  of  all  such — ^when  they  have 
them! 

The  lecturer  comes  to  rephrase  thus 
as  an  expression  of  his  feelings,  Pat- 
rick Henry's  historic  cry:  "Give  me 
real  training^r  give  me  open-minded 
ignorance".  (The  half-breeds  of  cul- 
ture are  the  very  devijTj 

The  different  sections  of  America 
doubtless  offer  various  reactions  in 
contrast  with  each  other.  It  is  not 
wise  to  sneer  at  McGutcheon  in 
Chicago,  to  praise  Cable  in  New 
Orleans,  or  even  to  mention  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  Galveston.  Once  in  the  last- 
named  to^  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  which  was  to  climax  with 
the  name  of  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom. 
It  flashed  upon  me  at  the  psychological 
moment  that  the  point  ^would  not  go 
in  that  particular  auditorium;  and  I 
shifted  names  with  a  dexterity,  and  a 
neatness  which  I  have  frankly  admired 
in  myself  ever  since.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  South  is  somewhat  touchy 
about  its  authors;  not  unnaturally, 
since  the  South  has  been  in  the  past 
a  trifle  slow  in  recognizing  that  it 
had  any  to  speak  of.  Hence  a  patriot- 
ism which  is  warm  and  winsome.  I 
never  stop  a  few  days  in  a'iduthem 
town  that  I  am  not  introduced  to  the 
work  or  person  of  one  who  is  taken 
seriously  by  the  community;  and  woe 
to  you  if  you  do  not  do  likewise !  You 
will  find  on  tTtittle  investigation  that 
it  was  the  fasBion  in  books  on  Ameri- 
can literature,  written  by  New  Eng- 


landers,  as  a  rule,  to  minimize  the 
southern  contribution,  and  sensitive- 
ness was  developed  accordingly;  a 
most  natural  result.  Now  and  long 
since,  such  critical  manuals  do  full 
justice  to  the  fine  romantic  work  in 
the  literature  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  the  hatchet  is  well 
buried.  Yet  a  flicker  of  the  old  feel- 
ing can  be  detected  by  anyone  who, 
peddling  literature  vocally  in  the 
South,  inadvertently  albeit  innocently 
appears  to  treat  the  southern  writer 
in  a  cavalier  fashion.  Contrariwise, 
warm  and  just  appreciations  of  Poe 
and  Lanier,  Page  and  Allen  and 
Chandler  Harris  receive  a  perfervid 
return  of  approval. 

As  a  sweeping  generalization,  also, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  response  to 
the  emotional  appeal  of  books  is 
prompter  and  heartier  in  the  South. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  this. 
Southern  audiences  take  a  point  that 
is  aimed  at  the  heart  better  than  do 
northern  folk.  As  a  result,  a  lecturer 
has  a  livelier,  happier  time  in  those 
sunny  climes.  The  greatest  experi- 
ence of  the  kind  within  my  long  mem- 
ory was  in  addressing  a  group  of 
colored  folk — schoolteachers — in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  It  was  an  emotional 
orgy,  and  left  me  limp  but  elated  at 
the  close  of  my  effort  when  the  audi- 
ence to  a  woman  arose  with  apparent 
spontaneity  and  sang  a  hymn.  I  leave 
to  those  of  satiric  tendency  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  a  psalm  of  deliver- 
ance. But  the  way  those  negroes 
vibrated  to  a  touch  of  pathos  or  a 
dramatic  scene  was  truly  wonderful. 
They  were  veritable  wind-harps  in 
their  reaction  to  things  of  the  heart 
and  spirit. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  sections  often  mean  types, 
so  that  the  result  is  ethnic,  as  well 
as  geographical.    The  colored  people 
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responded  not  as  southerners  but  as 
negroes.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  re- 
act with  a  tranquil  inexpressiveness 
which  sows  terror  in  a  speaker's 
heart;  the  Norwegian  is  slower  to 
take  in  a  point  than  is  he  of  Celtic 
origin.  I  remember  once,  speaking  in 
a  normal  school  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
for  five  ghastly  nights  on  end  there 
was  never  a  surface  sign  that  any- 
thing said  had  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression on  any  human  in  front.  It 
was  very  dreadful.  Stolidly  they  sat 
there  like  so  many  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter,  and  did  not  even  pay  me 
the  compliment  of  going  out.  Charles 
Lamb,  Browning,  Kipling,  and  Steven- 
son all  looked  alike  to  them.  Bitterly, 
they  just  sat  and  sat  and  sat.  Ten 
years  later  I  met  a  lady  who  told  me 
I  had  made  an  exceptional  impression. 
But  the  news  came  too  late.  I  had 
permanently  aged. 

The  Norwegian  is  a  graver,  more 
reverential  person  than  the  American, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  decorum.  Once 
in  a  Scandinavian  church  my  talk 
was  preceded  by  the  singing  of  a  can- 
tata, with  organ  accompaniment,  by  a 
number  of  young  folk  of  that  race. 
They  started  bravely,  but  broke  down 
midway;  the  sound  just  petered  out. 
The  embarrassment,  nervous  titter- 
ing, and  shamefaced  unease  which 
would  have  characterized  Americans 
in  a  like  situation,  was  it  here?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Sadly,  sedately,  with  per- 
fect self-possession,  they  started  that 
cantata  all  over  again  and  this  time 
carried  it  through  with  success.  But 
a  speaker  who  is  present  at  such  an 
exhibition  knows  one  thing:  his  jokes 
wiU  not  be  received  hilariously;  and 
even  pretty  bad  ones  will  be  treated 
with  restraint. 

Of  course,:  the  response  of  an  audi- 
encejto  literaturejis  two  things  accord- 
ing as  they  are  urban  or  rustic;  the 


distinction  has  its  difference,  beyond 
any  question.  The  city  audience,  be- 
ing sophisticated,  is  more  alive  to  wit; 
the  country  audience,  being  better- 
hearted,  to  hun\Q^  I  say  this  with 
malice  prepense,  hoping  it  will  enrage 
city  persons,  like  myself.  I  am  here 
to  tell  the  truth  and  therefore  reiter- 
ate that  while  your  appeal  is  more 
effective  in  that  which  demands  rapid 
cerebration,  Tthe  emotions  of  people 
not  subjected^  to  the  sharp  dealing 
of  a  town  are  a  richer  reservoir  to 
draw  on ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  countryman  is  less  expressive 
of  his  feelings  so  far  as  external  mani- 
festations are  concemedT]  I  have  been 
deceived  at  times  by  this  stolid  ex- 
terior; only  to  have  my  impression 
corrected  by  observing  the  surrepti- 
tious tear  wiped  from  the  confessional 
eye.TBut  there  is  no  doubt  that,  other 
thingl^  equal,  your  city  person  is  less 
prone  to  let  his  emotions  have  their 
way  with  him.  That  is  why  plays  of 
simple  heart  interest,  in  the  naive 
phrase,  go  better  on  the  road  than  in 
towiT] 

Religion  conditions  the  reading 
habit;  and  locality  connects  with  this 
fact.  I  mean  that  in  my  peregrina- 
tions I  run  into  literary  attitudes  con- 
ditioned or  colored  by  denominational 
bias.  Thus  in  a  Methodist  school  in 
New  England  I  find  on  a  centre  table 
a  book  cried  up  as  wonderful,  "The 
Essays  of  Bishop  Quayle''  of  that 
church,  and — confessing  myself  with 
the  proper  shame  as  hitherto  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  of  him  as  a  writer 
— on  perusal  he  appears  a  fellow  of 
infinite  zest,  really  worth  while.  Or 
on  going  off  into  Catholic  schools  I 
continually  run  into  literature  ema- 
nating from  the  worthies  of  that 
faith  and  am  thus  introduced  into  a 
new  world  of  writers,  many  of  them 
of  great  attraction  quite  aside  from 
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their  church  significance.  These  ex- 
periences quicken  one's  sense  of  how 
broad  is  the  stately  demesne  of  letters, 
what  range,  variety,  and  viewpoint 
they  can  display. 

It  gives  one  a  sense  of  the  far- 
carrying  power  of  books  to  drop  into 
conversation  with  a  man  who  looks 
like  a  cowboy,  outside  a  little  shack 
in  North  Dakota  inside  of  which  a 
talk  on  Ibsen  is  about  to  take  place, 
and  discover  in  him  the  best-informed 
person  on  the  Norwegian  dramatist 
encountered  in  years.  We  walked  up 
and  down  outside  the  hut,  strenuously 
threshing  out  questions  of  teaching 
and  technique,  while  a  vast  wheat 
plain  stretched  to  an  horizon  where 
the  setting  sun  loomed  grotesquely 
large,  and  you  felt  as  if  to  move  your 
footsteps  west  was  literally  to  walk 
off  the  edge  of  the  world  and  fall  into 
space.  Being  of  Scandinavian  extrac- 
tion, he  had  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  author  of  "The  Doll's  House"  in 
his  own  tongue;  and  his  views,  more- 
over, were  untrammeled  with  too 
great  acquaintance  with  what  the 
critics  had  decided  about  Ibsen.  He 
went  straight  to  headquarters  and  his 
opinions  were  masculine,  clear,  and 
cogent. 

I  am  convinced  that  climate  affects 
the  attitude  toward  literature  and 
conditions  the  reaction.  Take  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance:  Calif omians,  es- 
pecially southern  Califomians,  are  in- 
corrigibly cheerful;  they  are  natural 
optimists,  and  pagan  in  their  outlook. 
And  well  they  may  be,  with  that 
heavenly  climate  to  remind  them  of 
the  more  genial  mood  of  Deity.  The 
inhabitants  naturally  gravitate  toward 
cheer-up  books,  the  Pollyanna  inter- 
pretation of  life ;  exceptions  only  give 
emphasis  to  the  usual.  The  main  de- 
mand is  for  the  joie  de  vivre  in  books 
to  balance  the  joy  of  living  in  life 


itself.  Neitzsche  could  never  be  an 
acceptable  apostle  in  California,  nor 
eke  in  Oregon.  He  would  be  a  gro- 
tesque anomaly,  arousing  instinctive 
antagonism.  The  few  who  might 
make  him  a  parlor  game  would  secure 
scant  adherence.  Frank  Norris,  a 
Califomian  and  certainly  one  of  our 
ablest  writers  of  fiction,  went  east, 
studied  at  Harvard,  and  produced 
some  very  grim  examples  of  realism. 
But  the  view  was  cosmopolitan  and 
sophisticated,  and  the  far  westerners 
did  not  much  care  for  it.  The  Bret 
Harte  view  was  more  germane  to 
their  moods.  Or  if  they  want  the 
grim,  they  will  take  the  grinmess  of 
Jack  London,  with  his  intense  love 
for  the  joy  of  the  battle. 

In  the  same  way  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  southerners  care  most  for 
their  writers  who  express  the  roman- 
ticism which  is  natural  to  and  inher- 
ent in  their  part  of  the  land:  Page 
and  Stuart  and  Lane  Allen  in  his 
younger  books.  Mark  Twain  is  pecu^ 
liar,  not  to  say  unique,  in  my  experi- 
ence of  literary  reactions.  I  can  find 
no  section  that  cares  more  for  him 
than  another.  He  is  at  home  in  all 
the  states.  He  is  no  more  for  the 
middle  West  or  Southwest  or  far 
West  than  he  is  for  New  York  or  New 
England.  He  is,  as  the  poet  said  of 
the  little  girl,  "welcome  at  all  fron- 
tiers". Perhaps  here  is  a  sign  of  his 
greatness. 

A  thing  that  has  long  impressed 
me  with  regard  to  the  reception  of 
literature  from  the  platform  and  the 
interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  assem- 
bly, is  the  vague,  uncertain  way  in 
which  human  beings  come  into  touch 
with  letters,  the  fumbling  fashion 
through  which  they  come  to  recognize 
literary  standards  and  values.  W.  W. 
Ellsworth  in  his  delightful  book,  "A 
Golden  Age  of  Authors",  states  that 
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"Loma  Doone"  only  began  to  sell  in 
England  because  at  the  time  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  happened  to  get 
married.  I  can  well  believe  it.  The 
chance  agreement  of  names  did  more 
than  the  merit  of  the  romance.  For 
another  illustration,  my  own  name  is 
unbelievably  confused  with  that  of 
Robert  Burton,  he  of  "The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy",  who  died  in  1640 ;  and 
I  would  hate  to  tell  you  the  number 
of  times  I  have  been  addressed,  re- 
ferred to,  and  spoken  of  as  Sir  Richard 
Burton.  One  day,  countless  years 
ago,  in  the  library  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  a  buckish,  good-looking 
young  fellow  came  up  and  said  to  me: 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  is  this  Sir 
Richard  Burton?"  I  regretfully  re- 
plied that  it  was  not.  The  questioner 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis  who  at  that  time  had 
not  written  a  line.  It  is  also  evident 
that  he  was  not  cocksure  as  to  his 
literary  references.  But  he  was  very 
dear  and  charming.  And  I  remember 
like  yesterday  his  telling  me  that  he 
had  written  a  little  football  story  and 
sent  it  to  "St.  Nicholas" ;  adding  that 
if  they  did  not  take  it  he  would  never 
try  again.  They  did  take  it,  and  paid 
him  twenty  dollars  for  it.  It  was  his 
first  earnings  with  his  pen.  Some  of 
the  twenty  dollars  was  expended  on 
beer  which  was  consumed  between  us 
in  his  lodgings  to  celebrate  his  literary 
ddbut.  But  "Sir"  Richard  has  dogged 
me  all  my  days,  and  "Did  you  trans- 
late the  Arabian  Nights?"  is  a  ques- 
tion so  familiar  as  to  have  a  bromidic 
sound  to  my  ears. 


When  one  is  asked  if  Joseph  Conrad 
is  an  Englishman,  one  is  not  sur- 
prised, in  view  of  the  marvelous  com- 
mand of  our  tongue  displayed  by  the 
great  Pole;  but  it  can  be  pardoned  to 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (Mrs.  Riggs) 
if  she  loses  her  academic  calm  when 
"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch" 
is  blithely  attributed  to  her. 

I  have  talked  up  and  down  the 
states  on  the  Bible  as  literature  for 
a  long  while,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  acquaintance  with 
the  Book  of  Books  is  decidedly  shaky, 
speaking  by  and  large.  Even  pious 
people,  with  the  presumptive  advan- 
tage of  at  least  weekly  converse  with 
Bible  reading,  make  some  queer  mis- 
takes, as  where  Rahab  was  referred 
to  in  my  presence  as  "a  fine  old  chap". 
But  college  students  do  not  stop  at 
those  trifling  blunders;  they  glori- 
ously mix  up  the  classical  and  Hebrew 
details  and  remain  cheerful  through- 
out the  ordeal:  as  where  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  defined  as  "the  temple 
where  the  Delphic  oracles  performed 
their  rights".  It  was  a  student  of 
waggish  tendency  who,  being  asked 
what  the  book  of  Numbers  was  about, 
promptly  replied,  "About  things  too 
numerous  to  mention" — ^not  a  bad 
answer,  after  all,  if  you  happen  to 
recall  that  particular  book?  Yes,  I 
agree  with  William  Lyon  Phelps  that 
the  Holy  Bible  should  be  included  in 
the  college  curriculum.  Since  it  is 
the  central  cultural  book  of  the  race, 
why  not  incidentally  know  a  little 
something  about  it? 
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IN  a  second-hand  bookshop  the  other 
day  I  came  across  a  volume  of 
articles  and  essays  written  by  Israel 
Zangwill  and  published  in  the  year 
1896.  The  contents  dealt  with  a 
variety  of  subjects,  but  treated  chiefly 
of  life  as  it  strikes  an  author:  and 
one  of  the  essays  was  entitled  'The 
Penalties  of  Fame".  It  began  as  fol- 
lows : 

There  is  one  form  of  persecution  to  which 
celebrity  or  notoriety  is  sabject,  which  Ouida 
has  omitted  in  her  impassioned  protest.  (Ap- 
parently Ouida  had  been  kicking  about  some- 
thing.) It  is  interviewing  carried  one  step 
further.  The  auto-interview,  one  might  chris- 
ten it,  if  the  officiating  purist  would  pass  the 
hybrid  name.  You  are  asked  to  supply  infor- 
mation about  yourself  by  post.  The  ordinary 
interview,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  is 
at  least  painless;  and,  annoying  as  It  is  to 
after-reflection  to  have  had  your  brain  picked 
of  its  ideas  by  a  stranger  who  gets  paid  for 
them,  still  the  mechanical  vexations  of  litera- 
ture are  entirely  taken  over  by  the  Journalist 
who  hangs  on  your  lips.  But  when  you  are 
asked  to  contribute  particulars  about  yourself 
to  a  newspaper,  it  is  difficult,  however  equable 
your  temperament,  not  to  feel  a  modicum  of 
irritation. 

The  emotion  I,  personally,  feel  in 
such  circumstances  is  not  irritation, 
but  a  sort  of  dazed  helplessness.  As 
far  as  any  temptation  to  irritation 
goes,  that  is  overcome  by  the  implied 
compliment.  To  a  retiring  individual 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  be  given  the 
impression  that  a  vast  public  is  wait- 
ing eagerly  for  information  about 
himself,  his  life  story,  and  his  per- 
sonality. It  is,  at  any  rate,  evi- 
dence that  a  certain  number  of 
people  read  his  stuff.  No,  I  am  not 
annoyed,  but  I  certainly  do  feel  em- 
barrassed and  rattled,  as  if  I  had  been 
asked  to  recite  "Gunga  Din"  at  the 


church  sociable  and  had  forgotten  how 
it  began.  Or  as  if,  in  response  to 
calls  of  ''Author!"  on  the  night  of  the 
opening  performance  of  a  play,  I  had 
come  before  the  curtain  and  when  it 
was  too  late  to  withdraw,  had  found 
that  I  was  expected  to  make  a  speech. 

Two  recent  events,  happening  almost 
simultaneously,  have  given  me  this 
embarrassed  and  helpless  feeling.  I 
have  just  been  interviewed,  and  the 
Strenuous  Life  Publishing  Company 
of  a  certain  western  city  has  made  a 
request  for  some  picturesque  personal 
details  about  me.  This  practically 
amounts  to  a  Boom.  Wodehouse  stock 
is  shooting  up.  Pelham  is  going  to 
par.  In  a  word.  Great  Neck's  favorite 
son  has  begun  to  make  his  presence 
felt. 

All  this  is  splendid.  It  makes  me 
glow.  I  sing  in  my  bath.  But  there 
is  always  a  catch  in  these  good  things, 
and  in  my  case  it  is  the  fact  that, 
until  this  happened,  it  had  never  even 
crossed  my  mind  that  I  was  about  the 
dullest  chunk  of  dough  that  ever  went 
through  life  without  doing  a  thing 
except  eat  and  sleep  and  tremble  at 
the  sight  of  a  job  of  work.  These  calls 
upon  me  to  stand  and  deliver  some- 
thing personal  and  picturesque  in  my 
past,  have  revealed  me  to  myself  for 
what  I  am.  Previously,  I  had  always 
gone  about  under  the  impression  that 
I  was  a  pretty  likely  sort  of  individual, 
removed  by  many  parasangs  from  the 
common  herd  or  bourgeoisie.  Even 
now  I  hate  to  believe  that  I  am  really 
as  dull  as  I  seem,  and  yet  what  other 
explanation  is  there  of  the  fact  that  I 
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have  lived  all  these  years  without  do- 
ing anything  of  the  slightest  interest 
to  anybody? 

The  interview  was  the  worst.  The 
man  got  out  his  note-book  and  sharp- 
ened his  pencil  and  moistened  the 
point  and  looked  at  me  with  a  bright, 
trusting  look  in  his  eyes.  ''This",  he 
seemed  to  say,  "is  going  to  be  good. 
This  will  be  something  to  tell  the  boys 
at  the  comer  drug-store.''  And  he 
asked  me  about  my  career. 

I  let  my  mind  wander  back  over  the 
past.  It  was  like  taking  a  stroll 
through  the  Mojave  desert. 

"I  came  to  America  from  England", 
I  said  at  last,  'in  1904.'' 

"Yes?"  he  said  excitedly.  "And 
then?" 

'Oh,  then  I  went  back  again." 

'And  when  did  you  return  to  Amer- 
ica?" 

"In  1909." 

"And  what  happened  then?" 

"I  stayed  there." 

And  that  was  all.  There  were  other 
questions  and  other  answers,  but  the 
answers  were  all  just  as  startling  as 
the  above,  no  more,  no  less.  My  inter- 
viewer went  away  with  rather  a  wan 
expression  on  his  face,  murmuring 
something  about  writing  it  all  up  as  a 
personal  feature  story.  Well,  unless 
he  puts  a  bit  of  jazz  into  it  on  his  own 
account,  it  will  read  like  a  personal 
feature  story  of  the  wart-hog  at  the 
Bronx  zoo.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
only  man  who  could  handle  my  life 
story  right  would  be  the  author  in 
George  Ade's  fable  who  wrote  "The 
Simple  Annals  of  John  Gardensass", 
in  which  the  outstanding  events  were 
when  John  sold  the  cow  and,  later,  sat 
on  the  fence  and  whittled. 

Other  authors  are  not  like  that.  I 
know  at  least  three  who  contributed 
their  first  story  to  a  magazine  from 
prison.    The  average  author,  as  far  as 


I  can  make  out,  is  a  fellow  who  ran 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  ten, 
sailed  seven  times  round  the  world  on 
a  sailing-ship,  did  a  bit  of  pearl- 
poaching,  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  Homestead  Riots  and  the  Spanish 
War,  went  on  the  stage,  tramped  for 
a  few  years,  and  then,  when  he  was 
good  and  ready,  took  his  pen  in  hand 
and  started  to  turn  out  wholesome 
fiction  for  the  young  girl.  There  is 
something  to  a  man  like  that.  He 
stands  out.  You  feel  he  has  estab- 
lished his  right  to  live.  But  as  for 
me — ^well,  the  only  interesting  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  me  was  when  I 
drank  the  liniment  in  the  dark  by  mis- 
take for  the  sherry. 

There  is  nothing  to  catch  hold  of 
even  in  my  methods  of  writing. 
Hobbes,  who  wrote  "The  Leviathan", 
"mused  as  he  walked;  and  he  had  in 
the  head  of  his  cane  a  pen  and  ink- 
horn".  That  would  make  a  paragraph 
in  any  Sunday  paper.  Thackeray,  when 
he  got  a  good  idea,  would  jump  out  of 
bed  and  run  round  and  round  his  room, 
shouting.  Balzac  used  to  wander 
through  the  streets  bareheaded,  clad 
in  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  I 
just  curse  a  bit  and  sit  down  at  the 
tjrpewriter. 

Now,  what  I  am  driving  at  is  this. 
Unless  something  is  done  about  it 
eftsoones  or  right  speedily,  my  biog- 
raphy is  going  to  be  a  washout  of  the 
worst  description.  And,  of  course, 
there  will  be  a  biography.  Everybody 
has  one  nowadays.  Every  day,  when 
you  open  the  literary  supplement  of 
your  paper,  you  see  among  Books  Re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Life  and  Letters  of 
George  W.  Gubbs",  or  "The  Real  Otis 
Boole",  or  "Elmer  Quackenboss  Phipps 
as  I  Knew  Him".  Nobody  has  ever 
heard  of  these  people  before,  and  no- 
body wants  to  hear  about  them  now, 
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but  the  biographer  has  gone  grimly 
about  his  work  just  the  same.  And 
the  chances  are  that,  if  you  go  to  the 
length  of  reading  one  of  these  volumes, 
you  will  find  that  all  Otis  or  George 
or  Elmer  did  was  to  graduate  at  the 
Lemuel  Sigsbee  Technical  University 
of  Southern  Carolina  and,  in  after 
years,  to  contribute  to  the  papers  of 
the  Schenectady  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  a  pamphlet  on  "Some 
Vagaries  in  the  Fin  Development  of 
the  Common  Sardine". 

So  that  one  may  be  certain  that, 
since  these  modest  comforts  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  I  shall  have  my 
biography  all  right:  and  the  thought 
makes  me  sorry  for  my  biographer. 
He  will  begin,  no  doubt,  by  looking 
through  suc|i  diaries  as  I  have  kept. 
For  the  chapter  on  "Early  Days"  he 
will  consult  the  one  I  started  as  a  boy, 
and  will  build  up  his  chapter  on  such 
entries  as  the  following: 

Jan.  1.  Have  resolved  to  keep  a  diary  and 
to  set  down  every  day  aU  the  Important  and 
interesting  events  which  happen  to  myself  and 
my  friends.  In  this  way  I  shall  have  a  com- 
plete record  of  my  life.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  read  in  after  years  and  Uncle  John  says  it 
will  form  a  useful  mental  discipline.  Wet  day 
today.     Nothing  happened. 

Jan.  2  Wet  day.     Nothing  happened. 

Jan.  8  StiU  cloudy.     Nothing  happened. 

Jan.  4  Fine.     Nothing  happened. 

Aug.  9  Nothing  happened. 

Nov.  8  Nothing  happened. 

That,  except  for  an  entry  on  De- 
cember 4 — "Met  J.  B.  Asked  him 
about  T.  It  isn't  true  about  D.  W.",— 
is  all  he  will  have  to  go  upon  when 
writing  up  my  life  to  the  age  of 
twenty-seven. 

He  will  not  even  be  able  to  pad  the 
thing  out  with  anecdotes.  Most  biog- 
raphers, when  their  material  runs 
thin,  are  able  to  carry  on  for  a  page 
or  so  with  stories  about  the  celebrities 
whom  their  hero  met  and  the  good 
things  they  said.  We  read,  for  in- 
stance, that  "Blank  never  wearied  of 


telling  the  story  of  the  Bishop  of 
Toledo,  under  whose  influence  he  came 
at  this  period  and  whose  powerful 
personality  exercised  so  marked  an 
effect  on  his  character  at  the  most 
plastic  stage  of  his  life.  The  Bishop, 
it  seems, — ^then  a  young  and  nervous 
clergyman, — ^was  invited  to  breakfast 
by  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church.  *I 
am  afraid',  said  his  host,  as  the  meal 
progressed,  'that  your  egg  is  bad.' 
*0h,  no,  my  lord',  replied  the  future 
bishop  with  the  ingratiating  smile 
that  was  to  win  him  so  many  converts 
in  his  missionary  work  in  the  Far 
East,  'parts  of  it  are  excellent!'  This 
was  always  one  of  Blank's  favorite 
stories." 

You  can  spin  this  sort  of  thing  out 
for  pages — ^but  not  in  my  biography. 
None  of  the  celebrities  I  have  met 
have  ever  said  a  good  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  celebrities  have  rather 
kept  out  of  my  way — I  don't  know 
why.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  meet 
them,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  en- 
thusiasm at  their  end. 

Not  only  does  nothing  ever  happen 
to  me:  it  does  not  even  happen  to 
my  animals.  The  cat  that  rouses  the 
household  during  a  fire  in  the  night 
and  saves  nine,  is  never  my  cat.  The 
hen  that  kills  garter-snakes  in  defense 
of  its  young  is  never  part  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  my  poultry  yard.  Even  the 
dog  that  goes  mad  and  has  to  be  shot 
by  a  policeman  has  had  its  license  paid 
by  someone  else.  I  seem  to  shed  a 
miasma  of  dulness  around  me,  which 
afflicts  even  the  animal  kingdom. 

I  don't  want  to  seem  to  be  complain- 
ing. After  all,  it  is  nobody's  fault 
but  my  own.  It  was  perfectly  open 
to  me  to  run  away  to  sea  if  I  had 
wanted  to,  and  every  state  in  the  union 
maintains  a  police  force  that  would 
have  been  charmed  to  insert  me  in  the 
cooler  had  I  shown  any  signs  of  meet- 
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ing  them  half-way.  I  am  not  grum- 
bling. I  have  set  forth  these  personal 
defects  of  mine  simply  because  I  see 
a  way  of  remedying  them.  I  am 
merely  leading  up  to  the  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  myself  and  others  in  my  position 
if  someone  were  to  start  a  bureau  for 
supplying  incidents  to  uneventful 
lives.  Chesterton  had  the  right  idea 
in  his  Club  of  Queer  Trades.  One  of 
his  stories,  if  you  remember,  dealt 
with  the  strange  adventures  of  a  cer- 
tain Major  Brown.  The  major,  look- 
ing over  his  wall  one  day  into  the 
next  garden,  saw  a  man  planting 
pansies  to  form  the  words  "Death  to 
Major  Brown!"  Later,  just  outside 
his  door,  a  manhole  opened,  a  head 
emerged,  and  a  sinister  voice  cried, 
"Major  Brown,  how  did  the  jackal 
die?"  Still  later,  in  his  own  cellar, 
a  massive  brute  grappled  with  him 
and  nearly  strangled  him.  Inquiries 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  innocent 
major  had  been  supplied  with  the 
adventures  ordered  by  another  man 
of  the  same  name  from  a  firm  that 
supplied  serial  stories  in  real  life 
to  their  clients. 

There  is  surely  an  opening  for  such 
a  firm  outside  fiction.  Nobody  wants 
his  existence  to  be  one  long  movie- 
serial,  but  still  a  touch  of  the  stuff 
that  made  Pauline  famous  would  help 
a  lot.  I  don't  want  actually  to  be  sit- 
ting in  a  room  under  which  somebody 
has  stored  dynamite  at  the  moment 
when  the  stuff  is  touched  off,  but  I 
do  feel  it  would  give  my  biographer 
a  better  chance  if  someone  would  ar- 
range that  an  explosion  should  happen 
just  after  I  had  gone  out.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  for  a  properly  or- 
ganized firm  than  to  supply  material 
of  this  kind:  and  the  moment  has  ar- 
rived for  such  a  firm  to  come  into 
being.    Biographers  need  it. 


The  incident-supplying  firm  would, 
of  course,  have  to  run  an  anecdotal 
department  as  a  side-line,  with  which 
would  be  incorporated  a  department 
for  supplying  biographers  with  let- 
ters. The  public  that  reads  biog- 
raphies insists  upon  plenty  of  letters, 
and  the  average  letter  is  so  dull.  You 
cannot  hold  your  reader  in  these  days 
of  rush  and  hurry  with  a  lot  of  letters 
like  the  strong  one  you  wrote  to  the 
grocer  about  the  bacon,  or  the  one  in 
which  you  accepted  the  Joneses'  invita- 
tion to  dinner  and  progressive  whist. 

Photographs,  again.    If  there  is  one 
thing   that   is   always   demanded   by 
people  who  want  to  write  stuff  about 
you,    it   is   a  photograph:     and   the 
trouble   about   most   authors   is   that 
nature  never  really  intended  them  to 
be  photographed.     I   am  no   Adonis 
myself,  but  you  should  see  some  of  the 
others.      During    the    recent    actors' 
strike,  I  attended  meetings  of  play- 
wrights, and  was  enabled  to  see  these 
men  of  brain  in  the  mass.    An  appal- 
ling  sight!     And   yet   every   one  of 
them   was   doubtless   called   upon   to 
supply  his  photograph  to  the  papers 
several  times  a  year.     It  is  not  fair 
to  the  writer  or  to  the  public.    One  of 
the    principal    departments    of    the 
bureau  which  I  should  like  to  see  come 
into  existence  would  be  the  one  which 
looked    after    authors'    photographs. 
There  would  be  on  the  staflf  a  number 
of  young  and  handsome  men  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  be  photographed 
instead  of  their  clients.     When  some 
human  gargoyle  with  a  large  head  but 
an  ingrowing  face  had  put  over  a  best 
seller,  and  the  papers  were  clamoring 
for  pictures  of  him,  he  would  simply 
call  up  the  bureau  and  put  the  matter 
in    their    hands.      The    consequences 
would  be  that,  instead  of  wondering 
how  on  earth  the  picture  of  Amos,  the 
educated  ape  from  the  Hippodrome, 
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had  managed  to  get  itself  onto  the 
Books  and  Readers  page,  you  would 
see  something  that  really  looked  like 
something. 

The  more  I  think  of  this  bureau, 
the  more  clearly  do  I  see  that  it  must 
be  founded,  and  founded  quick.  I  need 
it  in  my  business.  In  a  day  or  two 
those  Strenuous  Life  people  will  be 


growing  impatient  for  the  personal 
details  of  a  picturesque  nature,  which 
they  requested  in  such  an  optimistic 
spirit.  I  want  about  three  good, 
snappy  adventures  for  my  early  man- 
hood, a  couple  of  straight  comic  anec- 
dotes, and  something  really  interest- 
ing about  what  the  Kaiser  said  to  me 
in  1912. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  NOVEL 

BY  FRANK  SWINNERTON 


THERE  are  so  many  conflicting 
views  nowadays  upon  the  art  of 
the  novel  that  one  hesitates  to  add 
to  their  number  by  setting  down  a 
further  series  of  opinions.  And  yet 
the  novel  offers  in  itself  a  field  so 
wide  for  the  exercise  of  the  critical  im- 
pulse that  one  who  writes  novels  may 
be  forgiven  for  enlarging  upon  some 
details  of  the  novelist's  craft.  Those 
who  write  novels  ought  occasionally  to 
express  their  views.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  still  popularly  believed  that  novel- 
writing  is  not  an  art  at  all.  For 
another,  the  word  art  is  by  periodical 
reviewers  thrown  at  negligible  works 
with  such  readiness  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  its  being  applied  to  any- 
thing and  almost  everything  that  is 
imaginatively  and  emotionally  sterile. 
Emotional  and  imaginative  sterility 
is  the  shortcoming  of  many  modern 
practitioners  in  all  the  arts — among 
painters,  composers,  poets,  and  novel- 
ists one  every  week  sees  poverty  of 
inspiration  illuminated  afresh  by  tech- 
nical efficiency,  until  one  is  inclined 
to  develop  distrust  of  the  modem 
artist  as  a  type,  and  to  believe  him 


lacking  in  that  precious  originality 
from  which  all  genuine  pioneer  work 
springs.  Art,  that  is  to  say,  is  often 
a  name  given  to  mere  refinement  of 
ways  and  means,  to  avoidances,  to 
timidities.  The  word  is  in  such  a  bad 
way  that  something  should  be  done 
to  rehabilitate  it  by  wiser  and  more 
selective  use. 

As  applied  to  the  novel  it  almost 
always  involves  praise  of  form  and 
perfection  of  finish.  A  book  that  pre- 
serves the  unities  will  always  be  re- 
warded by  admiration,  whatever  its 
intrinsic  qualities  or  defects.  We  are 
more  likely  to  suppose  that  an  author 
is  an  artist  if  he  writes  well.  We  are 
more  likely  to  praise  him  for  his  art 
if  he  takes  a  small  subject  and  pro- 
jects it  with  all  its  aspects  searched 
and  rendered  with  consummate  skill. 
A  man  with  a  looser  imagination,  a 
larger  theme,  who  magnificently  fails 
here  and  triumphs  there,  may  astound 
and  move  us;  but  we  do  not  speak  of 
him  as  an  artist.  We  may  say  that 
he  is  a  "great  and  irregular  genius"; 
but  we  expressly  decline  to  use  the 
word   art    in    relation   to   his   work. 
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Always,  in  contemporary  criticism, 
at  any  rate,  ''art"  means  a  small  thing 
perfectly  done.  This  is  not  at  all  as  it 
should  be.  We  may  have  the 
"Princesse  de  Cloves"  in  mind,  or 
"Adolphe",  or  a  novel  by  Turgenev; 
but  if  we  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  art  to  that  which  has  perfection 
of  form  and  no  vehement  rush  of  im- 
agination, we  shall  be  encouraging  our 
novelists  to  believe  in  the  small  thing, 
and  to  dread  altogether  the  experi- 
ment of  dealing  with  a  large  theme 
and  with  emotions  more  passionate  in 
their  expression  than  the  general  tex- 
ture of  a  refined  and  delicate  work 
will  allow.  It  is  essential  that  in  re- 
fined work  the  emotional  interest 
should  be  subdued  and  manifested  only 
in  the  most  simple  and  poignant  man- 
ner possible.  To  attempt  otherwise 
would  be  as  though  one  should  serve  a 
piece  of  raw  steak  pdtS  de  foie  gras. 
In  reaction  from  this  sterilizing 
conception  of  art,  there  is  a  kind 
of  critic  who  insists  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  breadth  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment, no  matter  how  the  work  as 
a  whole  may  fail  in  producing  a 
general  effect  of  organic  life.  We 
get  from  such  a  critic  exhorta- 
tions to  our  novelists  to  forsake  the 
"small",  and  attempt  great  canvases 
of  disorderly  scenes  and  panoramic 
pictures  of  life  in  action.  The  world 
is  ransacked  for  long  novels,  and 
the  number  of  words  in  each  of  them 
is  feverishly  computed  and  extolled; 
as  though  length  and  breadth  in  them- 
selves were  the  sole  things  to  be  ad- 
mired and  emulated.  Upon  such  a 
critic  one  might  retort  that  among  all 
the  lengthier  romances  of  the  Abb6 
Provost,  one  single  masterpiece — 
"Manon  Lescaut" — shines  like  a  star. 
If  there  be  any  validity  in  the  test  of 
enduring  fame  and  repute,  this  surely 
is  an  example  to  be  remembered  as  a 


warning  by  all  who  praise  the  long 
book  as  such.  And  yet  the  huge  works 
of  Dostoyevsky,  written  as  they  are 
by  one  who  created  in  "Poor  Folk" 
an  extraordinary  miniature,  are  un- 
questionably greater  than  the  master's 
early  triumph  in  the  simple  style.  One 
would  rather  read  and  admire  Balzac's 
"Les  Parents  Pauvres"  than  a  minor 
bloodless  work  by  one  more  techni- 
cally scrupulous. 

Obviously,  therefore,  while  one  may 
obtain  from  perfection  of  technique 
an  acute  pleasure,  one  must  be  able 
to  appreciate  some  other  quality  in  a 
novelist  as  of  equal  or  even  higher 
value.  One  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  "Persuasion"  and  "Wuthering 
Heights"  and  "The  Old  Wives'  Tales" 
and  "La  Chartreuse  de  Parme"  with 
the  power  to  recognize  the  quality 
peculiar  to  each.  It  is  neither  length 
nor  brevity,  neither  largeness  nor 
smallness,  neither  grandeur  nor  scru- 
pulousness, that  makes  a  novel  rise 
above  its  fellows.  We  should  have 
another  touchstone.  "Adolphe",  for 
example,  is  almost  unbearably  tragic; 
but  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree",  a 
slight  comedy,  is  also  a  masterpiece; 
"Emma"  and  "The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov"  and  "Madame  Bovary"  must 
all  be  susceptible  to  our  preferred  sol- 
vent. Each  in  its  way  is  a  master- 
piece incomparable.  Each  bears  the 
mark  of  the  author's  genius  in  a  man- 
ner so  clearly  to  be  recognized  that 
to  ignore  it  would  be  to  commit  a 
gross  error  of  judgment. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  easy  to 
abandon  the  quest  for  a  solvent  of  any 
kind;  and  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  term  which  would  embrace 
works  so  various  in  style  and  subject. 
It  would  be  easier  always  to  abandon 
a  determination  than  to  pursue  it 
through  the  thickets  of  prejudice  and 
temperamental  difficulty  which  grow 
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upon  every  hand.  We  shall,  however, 
reach  a  conclusion  more  satisfactory 
by  trying  to  analyze  the  characteris- 
tics of  enduring  work  in  any  genre; 
and  we  may  even  hope  to  avoid  the 
forcing  of  any  particular  book  into 
a  mold  or  formula  the  insufficiency  of 
which  the  next  comer  in  the  critical 
press  can  successfully  question  and 
betray. 

Let  us  try  and  solve  one  question 
first.  It  is  the  question  of  aim. 
Clearly,  among  English  novelists, 
Richardson  and  Meredith  and  Thomas 
Hardy  have  each  conceived  the  novel 
as  something  distinct.  Equally, 
Gogol,  Dostoyevsky,  and  Turgenev 
had  different  conceptions  of  what  the 
novel  should  be ;  and  Balzac,  Stendhal, 
and  Flaubert  pursued  objects  demon- 
strably separate  from  one  another.  I 
have  deliberately  chosen  three  writers 
from  each  of  the  three  great  novel- 
writing  nations,  because  one  must  be 
able  to  see  that  even  among  writers 
of  the  same  nation  there  have  been 
great  divergences.  These  divergences 
are  so  considerable  as  to  render  more 
and  more  difficult  the  discovery  of  a 
formula  wide  enough  and  simple 
enough  to  embrace  all.  The  question 
is  complicated  by  language,  by  differ- 
ence of  period,  by  difference  of  ex- 
perience, and  by  fundamental  differ- 
ence of  nature.  Later  writers,  it  is 
true,  tend  to  show  the  influence  of 
earlier  writers  in  the  same  tongue. 
But  where  one  novelist  stands  out 
among  his  contemporaries  it  is  gen- 
erally in  virtue  of  difference  from 
them,  and  where  he  assumes  distinct 
rank  among  the  novelists  of  his 
country  it  is  because  his  debt  to  pred- 
ecessors is  infinitesimal.  There  are 
few  exact  parallels  among  novelists 
whose  fame  at  this  time  is  unques- 
tioned. When  one  sees  a  critic  trying 
to  draw  such  a  parallel,  to  say  So-and- 


so  is  the  French  Such-and-such,  one 
immediately  is  aware  of  unlikenesses 
that  altogether  outweigh  any  super- 
ficial resemblance.  It  should  there- 
fore be  enough  to  say  that  work  takes 
its  rank  and  persists  in  literature  by 
its  originality. 

It  is  originality  and  nothing  else 
whatever  that  is  the  intimate  touch- 
stone of  the  good  in  any  art.  Not 
"queemess"  or  eccentricity;  not  de- 
fiance of  accepted  standards;  but 
originality  pure  and  simple.  A  work 
may  reach  a  high  pitch  of  executive 
skill,  but  it  surely  dies  if  it  does  not 
stand  alone  as  a  unique  product. 
Writers  who  impress  for  a  day  or  a 
season  often  do  so  because  they  re- 
flect current  taste.  Only  the  original 
writer  continues  beyond  his  season  as 
a  master;  and  the  reason  of  his  con- 
tinuance is  always  that  he  has  seen 
life  clearly  for  himself.  That  is  the 
cause  of  an  extraordinary  perplexity 
in  contemporary  judgments.  That  is 
the  final  justification  of  the  trite 
phrase,  'Ve  are  still  too  near".  It  is 
as  though  runners  in  a  great  race 
should  be  bunched  until  the  last  lap, 
when  the  leader  triumphantly  emerges 
and  wins  by  superior  speed  and 
stamina. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  question  of 
aim.  When  we  admire  the  early  novel 
it  is  for  some  singular  primitive  qual- 
ity— ^a  simplicity  beautiful  in  itself, 
flat  and  sharp,  without  horizons,  but 
with  a  strange  and  lovely  intimacy. 
I  have  in  mind,  among  novels,  "La 
Princesse  de  Gloves",  because  that 
book,  to  be  properly  understood,  must 
be  read  in  relation  to  the  life  led  by 
its  author.  To  ignore  her  social  posi- 
tion would  be  to  miss  the  book's  sig- 
nificance. The  art  of  "La  Princesse 
de  Gloves"  seems  tame  to  be  less  than 
the  art  of,  say,  "Ethan  Frome",  be- 
cause it  is  unconscious,  and  a  part  of 
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the  natural  refinement  of  Madame 
Lafayette.  Most  of  the  other  early 
novelists  were  writers  of  lengthy 
works  full  of  longueurs  and  bad  places. 
It  was  not  a  conscious  esthetic  aim 
that  directed  the  primitive  novelists; 
their  survival  is  due  as  a  rule  to  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature  rather 
than  to  any  clear  understanding  of 
something  that  was  the  "novel".  It 
was  not,  in  England,  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  a  definite 
conception  of  what  was  proper  to  a 
novel  grew  and  developed  in  the  work 
of  Jane  Austen.  The  great  English 
novelists,  both  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing, could  have  sacrificed  great  masses 
of  writing  without  loss.  Quite  differ- 
ently was  it  with  Jane  Austen,  whose 
works  are  for  the  first  time  obedient 
to  a  thought  of  perfection. 

Jane  Austen  sacrificed  to  this  per- 
fection most  of  what  was  romantic; 
but  she  did  not  lose  anything  that  had 
hitherto  found  a  place  in  the  English 
novel.  All  the  great  English  novels 
before  Jane  Austen  had  been  realistic. 
That  was  their  keynote.  She  con- 
tinued the  tradition.  Romance  did  not 
arise  in  English  fiction  before  Scott 
and  the  Brontes.  It  is  therefore 
absurd  to  talk,  as  some  critics  do,  as 
though  Jane  Austen  had  been  guilty 
of  timidity.  She  certainly  was  not  as 
broad,  as  male,  as  Fielding;  but  she 
was  not  a  coward.  She  simply  painted 
miniatures.     She  was  an  original. 

The  other  early  novelists  were  all 
different  from  Jane  Austen.  They 
were  mostly  talkers,  voluminous  and 
entertaining,  but  wise  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  exemplification  of  human 
beings  and  their  affairs.  They  were 
great  improvisers.  They  did  not  see 
their  novels  as  wholes  and  follow  in- 
exorably to  the  end  their  deliberate 
conceptions,  formed  before  their  books 
were      begun.        Imagination      they 


showed,  supremely,  in  scenes;  but  not 
in  entire  books.  Even  that  great 
novelist  Stendhal  will  amuse  all  mod- 
ern readers  by  saying,  in  the  midst 
of  vital  scenes,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you — " 
something  that  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  what  goes  forward. 
The  scrupulousness  of  Jane  Austen 
had  no  likeness  in  France  until  it  was 
developed  almost  into  a  mania  by 
Flaubert,  who  was  certainly  the  most 
deliberate  "artist"  who  has  ever  used 
the  novel  for  the  expression  of  his 
genius.  That  art,  therefore,  which  is 
associated  with  conscious  creation,  as 
opposed  to  the  delightful  spontaneous 
effervescence  of  the  earlier  novelists, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  purely  modem  writing.  It 
is  composition,  it  is  the  work  of  grown- 
ups. Novelists,  ceasing  to  be  children, 
began  to  say  to  themselves  here  and 
there  in  the  nineteenth  century:  "I 
am  going  to  write  a  book  about — not 
simply  this  and  that,  and  whatever 
turns  up ;  but  about  a  set  of  characters 
and  circumstances  which  I  can  defi- 
nitely forecast  before  a  word  is  writ- 
ten". In  his  later  work  Dickens  did 
that.  He  was  not  alone.  French 
writers  had  preceded  him;  and  Eng- 
lish writers  were  beginning  to  arise 
who  carried  such  a  conception  of  the 
novel  much  further. 

Take  one  illustration.  "Tom  Jones" 
is  described  by  its  author  as  "The 
History  of  a  Foundling".  Mr.  Hardy 
gave  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"  the 
subtitle,  "The  Story  of  a  Pure 
Woman".  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  two  things. 
Again,  nobody  before  Meredith  would 
have  thought  of  writing  a  novel  called 
"The  Egoist".  Henry  Mackenzie  had 
called  his  book  "A  Man  of  Feeling"; 
but  that  was  to  justify  a  wash  of 
sentiment.  The  mere  title,  "The 
Egoist",    is    boastful    of    deliberate 
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artistic  intention.  From  the  merry 
irony  of  Jane  Austen,  who  saw  in 
manners  material  for  her  pen,  to  the 
definite  intellectual  and  imaginative 
conception  of  such  a  book  as  'The 
Egoist",  is  again  a  long  way.  It  shows 
that  conscious  art  is  intellectual  in 
development;  and  in  showing  us  that, 
it  shows  us  also  how  sterility  in  fiction 
grows  from  the  use  of  intellect  with- 
out imagination. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  the  word  art, 
as  it  is  applied  to  the  novel,  implies 
design.  It  implies  first  of  all  an  im- 
aginative conception  of  the  whole.  It 
implies,  further,  that  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  throughout  in  harmony 
with  the  conception.  It  implies  meas- 
ure, or  what  the  French  call  justesse. 
But  it  does  not  imply  neatness.  Neat- 
ness is  something  which  can  be  at- 
tained by  practice.  Technical  skill  is 
not  art,  but  simply  the  result  of 
shrewdness  and  experience.  The 
artist  is  that  original  creature  who,  as 
Hazlitt  long  ago  said,  feels  himself 
"strong  enough  to  go  alone".  Given 
the  originality,  and  the  power  to 
imagine  a  work ;  the  power  thereafter 
proportionately  to  design  its  features, 
and  the  power  to  execute  the  work  in 
accord  with  the  design,  the  artist  has 
the  world  at  hand  for  his  subject- 
matter.  That  such  an  artist  perhaps 
has  only  once  existed  is  a  misfortune; 
but  we  need  not  distress  ourselves 
overmuch  in  thought  of  what  we  have 
missed.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
while  originality  and  the  power  to 
imagine  largely  and  loosely  are  the 
common  property  of  all  great  novelists 
of  the  past,  the  observance  of  general 
conception  and  precise  design  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  modem  novel.  The 
enormous  designs  of  Dostoyevsky,  his 
extraordinary  imaginative  gift,  and 
the  extreme  power  which  he  has  of 
visualizing  and  vitalizing  particular 


scenes,  give  to  his  novels  an  air  of 
being  the  most  astounding  works  in 
that  form  ever  written.  But  Dos- 
toyevsky lacks  measure.  His  works 
are  like  delirious  dreams,  huge  and 
hysterical.  Their  scale  is  so  large, 
their  tumultuous  pressure  of  excite- 
ment and  psychological  analysis  is  so 
great,  that  we  are  carried  right  away 
into  enthusiasm.  We  are  agitated  and 
moved.  But  they  are  unstinted:  as  I 
have  said,  they  have  no  "measure". 
They  do  not  resolve  themselves,  in  our 
memory,  into  harmony  with  the  uni- 
verse. 

Stendhal,  remorseless  and  romantic 
as  he  simultaneously  is,  meets  the 
demand  of  our  definition  no  more  ex- 
actly. His  books  are  strange  and 
wonderful  adventures  for  us ;  but  they 
are  great  combinations  of  tale  and 
analysis,  and  not  works  of  art  precious 
in  their  integrity.  Only,  I  should  sug- 
gest, in  the  very  finest  novel  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  do  we  encounter  the 
qualities  which  have  been  defined  as 
constituting  a  work  of  creative  art. 
These  masterpieces  have  a  very  beau- 
tiful simplicity;  but  it  is  not  the 
simplicity  of  na!vet6.  It  is  the  sim- 
plicity that  comes  from  unusual  im- 
agination tempered  by  unusual  intel- 
lectual power.  In  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Hardy  we  can  see  how  this  intellectual 
power  gives  form  to  imaginative  con- 
cepts. In  his  finest  works  his  sense 
of  form,  which  is  to  say  his  judgment 
of  aesthetic  propriety,  is  unfailing. 
He,  among  all  European  novelists,  is 
the  one  who  has  most  definitely  raised 
the  novel  to  the  plane  of  art.  He  is 
the  one  English  novelist  to  whom  the 
application  of  the  term  artist  would 
not  be  denied.  He  is  an  original,  as 
his  forerunners  were  originals ;  but  he 
has  also  been  gifted  with  the  power  to 
conceive  and  to  build.  That  the  scale 
of  his  novels  varies  proves  his  versa- 
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tility;  but  their  excellence  is  such  as 
to  throw  suddenly  into  absurdity  all 
those  critical  canons  and  their  auxil- 
iary beliefs  which  are  headed  by  the 
merely  crude  reverence  for  and  timid 
observance  of  the  unities.  There  is 
no  sterile  observation  of  critical  rules 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  books.  They  are  as 
spontaneous  as  the  work  of  the  primi- 
tives; but  they  have  that  clarification 
of  imaginative  vigor  by  disciplined 
intellectual  power  which  is  the  mark 
of  a  work  of  art.  Nothing  is  done  in 
them  without  relevance.  Nothing  is 
done  without  relation  to  the  larger 
world  outside  their  canvas.  Nothing 
from  the  outer  world  disturbs  their 
single  concern  with  poignant  themes. 

Besides  Mr.  Hardy,  no  English 
writer  of  fiction  has  possessed  in  so 
abounding  a  measure  the  gifts  that 
produce  great  art.  We  have  had  other 
novelists  of  genius,  of  exemplary  skill, 
of  delicious  quality.  In  general,  how- 
ever, our  novelists  have  been  great 
originals  without  complete  control  of 
their  own  rich  possessions,  or  they 
have  been  admirable  and  consummate 
craftsmen.  It  is  useless  to  extol  craft 
as  art.  Craft  is  skill  carried  to  a  high 
pitch;  but,  in  general,  craft  is  a  won- 
derfully thrifty  employment  of  finite 
talent.  Art  is  a  bridling  of  imagina- 
tion, of  infinite  talent.  It  is  a  disci- 
pline. The  two  things  are  absolutely 
distinct,  and  any  confusion  of  them 
is  to  be  deplored. 

This  rather  summary  attempt  to 
reach  a  conclusion  regarding  the  "art 
of  the  novel"  does  not  supply  us  with 
a  solvent  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  the  great  novels  of  Europe;  but  we 
have  at  least  mentioned  one  quality 
— ^the  greatest — ^which  is  common  to 
them  all.  This  quality  is  that  of  origi- 
nality. Another  quality  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  its  exempli- 
fication without  which  no  novel  can 


interest  a  generation  subsequent  to 
the  one  for  which  it  was  written.  And 
in  general,  apart  from  later  writers, 
the  narrative  power  of  our  most  not- 
able novelists  has  generally  been 
enormous.  The  tale-telling  gift  is  not 
rare  in  children.  It  is  the  faculty  of 
amusing  one's  self  and  amusing 
others.  When  it  is  preserved  in  the 
grown-up  it  compels  the  possessor  to 
some  form  of  creative  work.  Most  of 
our  good  second-rate  contemporary 
work  resembles,  therefore,  the  work  of 
the  great  novelists  of  the  past  in 
being  the  result  of  a  childish  faculty 
continued  inexplicably  into  adult  life. 
It  is  to  this  faculty  that  we  owe  tales 
that  keep  engrossed  both  old  and 
young  of  both  sexes.  The  tales  grow 
from  the  spontaneous  narrative  gift. 
A  kind  of  skill  comes  from  testing  the 
effects  of  improvisation  upon  hearers 
and  readers,  the  effects  upon  the 
author  himself.  Humor,  gusto,  the 
power  to  write  graphically ;  and  novels 
are  made,  have  been  made  since  prose 
fiction  became  an  accepted  literary 
form. 

When  novelists  reach  a  further,  and 
critical  stage,  they  are  bordering  upon 
the  domain  of  art.  In  such  cases, 
when  judgment  has  arisen,  and  when 
it  has  brought  selection  to  strongly 
imagined  scenes,  art  arises.  We  may 
see  the  effect  in  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  novels  of  classic  origin.  In 
Mr.  Hardy's  case  judgment  has  been 
there  all  the  time,  from  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree"  onward.  But  simul- 
taneously with  the  triumph  of  judg- 
ment has  come  a  diminution  of  the 
inventive  faculty.  We  no  longer  pro- 
duce without  effort  the  splendid  tales 
that  sprang  from  the  nursery  of  the 
novel.  It  is  through  the  decline  of  the 
inventive  faculty  that  sterility  has 
fallen  upon  the  modem  novel.  What 
was  conscious  intellectual  selection  in 
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Mr.  Hardy  and  his  fellow  innovators 
in  the  novel,  has  become  almost  a 
mechanical  process  in  his  successors. 
We  have  had  the  novel  upon  a  thesis, 
the  novel  upon  a  type,  and  we  are  still 
having  examples  of  each  type,  to  ex- 
cess. Originality  is  always  rare; 
novels  are  numerous;  the  deliberate 
plan  in  what  should  be  imaginative 
work  has  become  vicious  and  sophisti- 
cated. Now  there  should  be  a  change, 
if  our  novels  are  to  remain  more  than 
lifeless  bodies  of  works  and  invented 
scenes     and     characters.       However 


wonderful,  and  however  mysterious, 
art  may  be,  craft  when  it  rises  above 
every  other  gift,  inevitably  implies 
poverty  within ;  and  from  imaginative 
and  inventive  poverty  not  even  the 
most  scrupulous  technical  accomplish- 
ment can  extract  anything  but  steril- 
ity and  disappointment.  To  call  this 
extraction,  however  painful,  by  the 
mystic  name  of  "art"  is  to  create  a 
new  and  false  valuation,  and  to  rob 
an  imperfectly  defined  term  of  what- 
ever significance  it  may  retain  after 
its  malhandling  by  marauding  critics. 


ON     REREADING  "LE  MORTE  D'ARTHUR" 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


HERE  learn  who  will  the  art  of  noble  words. 
If  he  may  snatch  the  secret  the  words  keep 
Of  speech  like  new-sprung  grass  to  nibbling  herds, 
Yet  old  as  graves  of  long-forgotten  sleep; 
Bright  as  young  joy,  yet  with  a  heart  as  deep 
As  those  old  wells  of  tears  that  never  dry; 

Alike  for  those  who  laugh  or  those  who  weep 
Friendly  of  face  as  is  the  morning  sky, 
Bannered  with  bloom-tipt  clouds  lullingly  moving  by. 

Like  some  green  glade  in  middle  of  the  wood. 

Buttressed  with  beech  and  oak  and  arched  with  bowers. 
Spreads  the  old  tale  in  nature's  amplitude, 

And  many  a  grassy  corner  blue  with  flowers ; 

Anon  uprears  a  castle  grim  with  towers. 
Anon  a  horn  is  blown,  in  silken  weeds 

A  lonely  lady,  fairer  far  than  ours. 
On  a  white  palfrey  rides,  anon  there  speeds 
A  knight  with  vizor  down,  intent  on  flaming  deeds. 

Here,  by  a  well — ^beware  her  woven  charms — 

A  faery  woman  sits  and  softly  sings. 
White  as  shed  blossom  are  her  beckoning  arms. 

And  in  her  eyes  a  thousand  vanished  springs; 

She  lies  in  wait  to  snare  the  youth  of  kings, 
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On  their  fair  strength  is  all  her  whiteness  fed, 

A  joy  like  honey  in  the  mouth  she  brings. 
Yet  whoso  tasteth  it  is  surely  sped 
Down  to  the  hollow  halls  of  the  dishonoured  dead. 

Of  all  within  this  Forest  Perilous 

Hight  is  the  world,  there  is  no  thing  to  fear 
Deadly  as  she,  no  giant  Orgulous, 

No  Questing  Beast,  or  no  illustrious  spear; 

Yea!  though  the  Hundred  Knights  should  draw  anear. 
Better,  with  lance  in  rest,  it  were  to  fall 

Than  to  her  lonely  singing  to  give  ear; 
Fame  hath  a  voice  more  nobly  musical. 
And  thus  to  dare  to  die  is  scarce  to  die  at  all. 

Old  book  that  still  hath  such  a  morning  face, 

Dust  are  old  eyes  that  read  thee,  yet  no  dust 
Is  on  the  page  they  read;  for  thee  no  place 

Where  dim  Oblivion  tumeth  all  to  rust, 

And  later  scrolls  diumally  are  thrust; 
But  thou  of  Youth  art  still  the  very  friend. 

And  Age  grows  Youth  to  read  thee — such  a  gust 
Dwells  in  the  glamoured  page  o'er  which  we  bend, 
And  still  we  sigh  that  the  old  tale,  like  life,  must  end. 

I  read  thee,  like  my  fellows,  in  the  mom. 

And  now  the  westering  sun  begins  to  throw 
A  pathos  o'er  the  realm  where  I  was  bom, 

Touching  with  fire  old  fanes  of  long  ago. 

Reanimating  with  a  charmM  glow 
Memories  dim  and  faces  fled  away — 

I  hear  again  thy  bannered  trumpets  blow. 
And  fall  a-dream  on  that  heraldic  day 
When  I  was  a  young  knight  and  she  a  little  may. 

Gone!  and  yet  here  forever  still  abide. 

Stored  as  in  music,  all  the  aching  joy 
And  glory  of  young  hearts  that,  side  by  side. 

Beat  on  when  she  was  girl  and  I  was  boy. 

And  the  Round  Table,  and  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
And  Roland's  Song,  and  the  far  wandering  seas 

Round  Jason's  keel,  and  all  the  long  employ 
Of  Hercules,  were  our  realities — 
Nor  had  we  doubt  to  find,  we  two,  the  Hesperides. 

Yea!  this  old  book,  as  others  writ  of  old. 
And  writ  forever,  like  a  palimpsest. 

Is  overwrit  with  other  words  of  gold. 
Though  marring  not  the  meaning  of  the  rest: 
The  words  low  uttered  when  two  lovers  pressed 
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Hot  cheeks  together  o'er  the  tear-stained  tale. 

And  the  long  secret  was  at  last  confessed. 
And  twilight  wove  for  love  a  starry  veil. 
And  silence  was  all  speech — save  for  the  nightingale. 

Would  we  who  write  in  this  thought-burdened  day 

Seek  for  our  words  endurance  such  as  this. 
Have  unborn  lovers  read  us  even  as  they 

That  read  of  Launcelot — then  dared  to  kiss. 

And  blessed  the  magic  book  that  wrought  their  bliss. 
Forgot  a  moment,  but  remembered  ever — 

Somewhere  in  this  old  book  the  secret  is: 
No  more,  perchance,  though  some  shall  find  it  never, 
Than — ^wouldst  be  immortal,  be  thou  not  too  clever. 

This  too— the  golden  increment  of  Time — 

Mark  in  these  noble  books  that  never  die: 
A  mystic  ripening,  be  it  prose  or  rhsrme. 

With  deeper  meanings,  as  the  years  go  by, 

Something  not  there  for  the  first  reader's  eye; 
As  though  even  books  were  part  of  Nature's  scheme. 

And,  with  the  suns,  drew  something  from  the  sky, 
Thrilling  with  subtler  sense  the  simple  theme. 
Broadening  to  vaster  scope  the  artless  early  dream. 

So,  he  of  Mancha  on  his  sorry  steed. 

Tilting  at  windmills,  and  his  fellow  fool, 
Seemed  not  at  first  as  now  for  us  who  read — 

For  Man  hath  since  so  often  gone  to  school — 

And,  as  the  weathering  years  make  beautiful 
Old  stone  beyond  the  builder's  first  intent, 

An  art  of  Time,  past  reach  of  skill  or  tool, 
Makes  of  his  book  more  than  its  author  meant, 
And  a  quaint  tale  becomes  a  people's  monument. 

Yet,  'tis  enough  the  tale  as  first  was  told, 

Read  with  a  boy's  hot  heart,  or  with  a  mind 
To  watch  the  blazoned  narrative  unfold, 

And  of  the  simple  words  the  magic  find. 

Watch  the  art  that  leaves  no  clue  behind: 
Sudden  as  sunshine  on  a  grassy  place, 

Mark  how  this  pen,  with  art  as  undesigned, 
Writes  but  a  name,  and  lol  the  lovely  face 
Of  La  Beale  Isoud  blooms  with  death-defying  grace. 

Though  Gawaine's  skull,  and  the  old  Table  Round, 

And  Cradok's  mantle,  and  Sir  Launcelot 
His  sword — ^beheld  of  Caxton — ^now  be  found 

No  more  at  Winchester  or  Camelot; 

And  Arthur's  seal^  as  Arthur's  self^  is  not, 
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And  all  the  lovely  queens  are  even  as  they, 

And  Orkney  hath  no  memory  of  King  Lot; 
And  all  the  magic  art  of  Nimue 
Be  spent,  and  even  Merlin's  dust  be  blown  away; 

Here  live  they  still,  as  in  that  mirrored  spring — 
With  life's  own  colours  on  them,  clear  to  see — 

Where  Palomides,  gazing,  gan  to  sing 

Of  Isoud,  for  whose  sake  all  gaunt  was  he. 
And  dared  to  tell  Sir  Tristram  love  was  free. 

And  Isoud  his  to  love,  though  ne'er  to  win, 
As  any  man's — ^though  he  Sir  Tristram  be.  .  .  . 

Ah!  noble  paynim,  long  since  chrismed  of  sin, 
When  Tristram  to  Christ's  font,  brother-like,  led  thee  in! 

''Go",  said  Isoud,  "and  tell  Queen  Guenevere, 
That  in  the  world  there  be  true  lovers  four: 

She  and  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Sir  Tristram  here. 
And  I,  Isoud,  and  on  the  earth  no  more" — 
Proud  boast  ensuing  Time  hath  not  outwore. 

Still,  like  a  rose  upon  her  lips,  you  brave 
A  world  unfriend  to  lovers  as  of  yore — 

Writ  was  the  whole  of  love  the  hour  you  gave 
The  golden  cup  to  Tristram,  golden  to  the  grave. 

And,  in  the  shock  of  times  that  shake  the  world, 

I  hear  no  thunder  in  the  wars  men  wage 
As  when  Sir  Tristram  on  Sir  Marhaus  hurled — 

Writ  is  the  whole  of  battle  in  that  page; 

Yet,  whatso'er  of  glory  gilds  the  rage 
Of  metal,  soulless,  upon  metal  flung. 

Springs  from  this  noble  England's  heritage. 
This  book  of  England's  knights  in  England's  tongue. 
When  her  great  speech  and  her  great  heart  alike  were  young. 

Nor,  when  man's  heart  beneath  the  Unseen  bows. 

And  the  dread  holiness  that  hidden  dwells 
In  being  bends  the  knee,  and  in  God's  house 

A  light  passes,  and  the  sound  of  mystic  bells, 

And  man  is  ware  of  opening  heavens  and  hells. 
Shall  he  such  vision  have  as  the  pure  lad 

Of  whose  hushed  quest  the  old  romancer  tell 
All,  all  is  here,  all  lovely  good  and  bad; 
God  too  is  in  the  book — ^with  young  Sir  Galahad. 
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A  NEW  AND  ENTERTAINING  METHOD  OF  REVIEWING 

BOOKS  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  TO 

THE  PROFESSION 

BY  WILLIAM  McFEE 


OF  course,  the  point  of  the  joke 
is  that  the  reviewer,  in  the 
present  case,  is  not  a  reviewer  at  all, 
but,  as  described  in  a  former  article, 
a  Lieutenant  of  Reserve.  The  regu- 
lar blown-in-the-glass  reviewers  must 
not  imagine  that  he  is  trying  to  do 
them  out  of  a  job.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  probable  upshot  will  be  that 
the  regular,  blown-in-the-glass  style 
of  reviewing  books  will  be  seen  to 
hold  the  field  if  we  are  to  get  any- 
where. For  it  is  presumed  that  these 
gentlemen  really  are  trying  to  get 
somewhere  with  their  criticism,  that 
they  are  shooting  to  kill,  and  not 
merely  announcing  new  books.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  I  ought  to  confess 
that  I  envy  the  professional  reviewer. 
It  seems  a  lovely  life.  I  figure  him, 
seated  in  the  monastic  calm  of  a 
richly  appointed  library,  the  walls 
gleaming  with  the  russet  and  blue  and 
gold  of  leather  bindings — gifts  from 
wealthy  authors  in  token  of  their 
gratitude;  a  bust  of  Plato  behind  the 
door  on  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
case;  a  broad  heavy  table  covered  with 
the  reviews  of  two  continents,  and  a 
pile  of  new  books — for  review.  I 
figure  him  seated  in  his  great  chair, 
a  man  of  noble  forehead  and  deep  dis- 
criminating eyes.  His  dress  is  rich 
yet  disheveled,  and  he  toys  with  a 
gold-tipped  cigarette  as  he  prepares 
his  thoughts  for  transcription  to  the 
big  pad  of  fine  paper  before  him.  He 
is  rich  and  respectable.    The  silence 


of  the  great  room  is  interrupted  for  a 
moment  as  his  daughter,  a  being  of 
matchless  beauty,  trips  into  the  sanc- 
tum and,  seated  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  covers  his  fine  iron-gray  head 
with  her  own  tumbled  golden  tresses. 
He  signs  the  check,  of  course,  as  I 
figure  him,  his  left  arm  encircling  the 
slender  waist.    Another  moment,  and 
she  is  gone.     He  smiles.     This  re- 
viewer has   a  charming   smile.     He 
reaches  for  his  note-pad  and  writes, 
still  smiling.    I  look  over  his  shoulder 
(in  imagination).    There  is  a  golden 
hair  on  his  coat.     He  has  written: 
"True  happiness  consists  in  avoiding 
those  who  are  getting  more  out  of 
life  than  we  are."    He  thinks  he  has 
thought  of  something  new,  and  smiles 
again,  deciding  to  bring  it  into  the 
article  he  is  about  to  write. 

Now  it  is  no  abuse  of  language  to 
say  that,  in  the  above  picture  of  a 
reviewer,  I  am  not  describing  myself. 
The  present  writer  is  neither  rich  nor 
respectable.  His  dress  is  the  uncom- 
fortable white  uniform  of  a  naval 
officer  in  the  tropics,  a  uniform  de- 
signed by  a  non-smoker,  a  non-reader, 
a  non-writer,  and  a  nonentity  gener- 
ally, I  should  say.  Even  the  "big  pad 
of  fine  white  paper"  is  out  of  the 
picture  in  this  case,  for  such  a  thing 
has  not  been  seen  on  the  ship  for 
months.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  this  article  will  be  finished 
on  a  naval  signal  pad,  which  will  cer- 
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tainly  justify  it  as  a  novel  way  of 
reviewing  books. 

Nor  is  the  "richly  appointed  li- 
brary" to  be  found  in  our  vicinity. 
In  passing,  it  is  humiliating  to  re- 
flect how  very  few  hours  I  have  ever 
spent  in  richly  appointed  libraries. 
Some  ships  have  libraries,  it  is  true, 
securely  locked  up,  so  that  you  have 
to  wait  meekly  upon  some  pug-nosed 
autocrat  of  a  steward  who  stands  just 
behind  you,  breathing  down  your 
neck,  while  you  endeavor  to  find  a 
congenial  volume  among  the  roach- 
ravened  stacks  of  bygone  best  sellers. 
But  our  ship  has  no  library  save  a 
mahogany  cabinet  in  the  chart-room 
containing  some  mysterious  volumes 
bound  in  sheet-lead,  so  that  when 
flung  overboard  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they 
will  sink.  Our  ship  has  very  little  of 
anything,  after  the  manner  of  ships 
in  which  the  fittings,  from  the  wire- 
less to  the  engines,  are  of  destroyer 
pattern.  There  is  a  legend  that  when 
anybody  gets  up  in  our  ward-room, 
everybody  else  has  to  rise  to  let  him 
move  round.  The  letter-copying  press 
is  on  the  ice-chest,  and  the  rifle-rack 
is  bolted  against  the  chronometer 
case.  So  there  is  no  library.  There- 
fore, when  I  was  bitten  with  the  no- 
tion that  I  wanted  to  write  a  book 
review,  I  decided  to  do  it  ashore. 

To  explain  how  a  Lieutenant  of 
Reserve,  in  Levantine  waters,  be- 
comes possessed  of  anything  to  re- 
view, it  should  be  said  that  the  editor 
of  this  magazine,  with  the  sagacity 
pertaining  to  editors,  had  sent  over  a 
bale  of  new  publications,  deeming  it 
possible  that  said  Lieutenant  might 
go  mad  for  lack  of  mental  stimulus, 
and  so  bring  shame  to  the  ancient 
and  honorable  company  of  men  of 
letters.  A  Maltee  steward,  suborned 
for  the  purpose,  dumps  these  volumes 


into  a  canvas  bag  and  goes  ashore 
with  them — leaving  them  in  the  care 
of  my  good  friend  M.  Eskenazi,  li- 
censed money-changer,  who  has  a 
microscopic  Bureau  de  Change  under 
the  high  arcades  of  the  Passage 
Kraemer,  which  runs  beneath  the 
Hotel  Splendide  Palace,  and  debouches 
upon  the  Rue  Parallel.  It  is  to  this 
same  lofty  and  multitudinous  Passage 
Kraemer — when  the  westering  sun, 
just  before  he  sinks  down  and  sil- 
houettes Cordelio  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gulf,  black  against  red-gold, 
sends  his  level,  blinding  rays  from 
end  to  end  of  the  arcades — ^that  I  re- 
pair, with  pipe  and  note-book,  and  sit 
down  at  a  particular  table  in  a  nook 
opposite  the  microscopic  ofidce  of  M. 
Eskenazi.  He  regards  me  through  his 
pigeon-hole,  and  we  exchange  saluta- 
tions as  I  call  the  waiter  from  the 
caf£  behind  me  by  clapping  my  hands. 
M.  Eskenazi  is  much  occupied. 
While  I  am  consuming  a  lemon-and- 
mint  ice-cream,  he  sells  some  opium 
to  the  chief  ofidcer  of  a  Japanese  ves- 
sel ;  an  ounce  of  hashish  to  a  venerable 
old  Russian  with  quavery  knees  and 
an  incredibly  fine  panama  hat;  and 
two  postal-cards  to  a  petty  oflicer  of 
an  Italian  battleship.  He  changes 
two  one-pound  notes  into  Turkish 
paper  for  a  naval  ofidcer  from  our 
flag-ship;  advises  a  shady-looking 
personage,  who  seems  to  be  a  Scan- 
dinavian, upon  some  recondite  sub- 
ject; shoos  away  sixteen  small  boys 
and  girls  who  are  begging  round  his 
window;  and  buys,  for  spot  cash,  a 
magnificent  pair  of  German  prismatic 
field-glasses  from  an  individual  who 
has  evidently  not  washed  for  weeks, 
and  who  probably  stole  them  from 
the  dead  body  of  some  Turkish  oflicer 
lying  under  a  cloud  of  vultures  in  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains  behind  the 
city.    And  all  the  while  the  people  of 
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Smyrna  pass  to  and  fro  in  throngs; 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  Gentile, 
Jew  and  Greek,  Ottoman,  Armenian, 
Balkan  and  Muscovite,  Latin,  Levan- 
tine and  Teuton,  young  and  old,  vir- 
tuous, and  so  forth — a  motley  swarm. 
Here  then  is  the  correct  milieu,  to 
my  mind,  for  the  reviewing  of  books 
— a  seat  at  a  caf  £  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  a  front  stall  in  the  great 
theatre  of  life. 

M.  Eskenazi,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  a  lull  in  his  mul- 
tifarious dealings,  comes  over  smiling, 
the  canvas  bag  in  his  hand,  to  drink 
his  mastic  and  discuss  the  news.  The 
Turkish  pound  is  down  again,  he  re- 
marks pensively,  by  which  he  means 
that  said  Turkish  pound,  worth  four 
dollars  in  1914  and  a  dollar-twenty- 
five  yesterday,  has  dropped  to  a  dollar 
fifteen.  Silently  I  hand  him  a  few 
English  notes,  and  he  goes  over  and 
extracts  the  current  exchange  from  a 
small  but  formidable  safe  buried 
under  a  heap  of  Persian  mats.  I  am 
his  friend,  he  says,  so  he  gives  me 
the  benefit  of  his  knowledge.  Money- 
changers, and  Jewish  money-changers 
in  particular,  seem  to  have  a  bad  name 
in  history.  I  recall  an  incident  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  .  .  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  them  to  Pharisees. 
M.  Eskenazi  is  a  Jewish  money- 
changer. His  ancestors  fled  from 
Toledo  in  Torquemada's  day  and  set- 
tled here  in  Smyrna,  where  the  be- 
nighted Ottomans  suffered  them  to 
dwell  and  prosper.  He  speaks  Spanish 
in  his  home,  English  to  me,  French, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  Armenian  in  his 
business.  He  resembles  a  composite 
portrait  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  is  a  most  enter- 
taining companion. 

M.  Eskenazi  enters  with  zest  into 
my  plan  for  reviewing  books  out  in 
the  open,  as  it  were,  for  he  imagines 


that  thereby  I  am  earning  immense 
sums  of  money.  He  understands 
money.  He  knows  a  great  many  ways 
of  making  money.  This  writing  busi- 
ness intrigues  him.  It  is,  to  him,  a 
novel  idea.  They  actually  pay  you 
for  it,  he  murmurs.  An  extraordi- 
nary country,  America!  What  gets 
him  is  that,  in  America,  an  editor  can 
pay  money.  Now  here,  an  editor  is 
on  the  same  social  and  financial  plane 
as  a  shoe-shine  boy  or  an  itinerant 
peanut  vender.  He  is  forever  behind 
with  his  rent.  He  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  jail,  for  attacking  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  powers,  or  because  he 
cannot  pay  his  debts.  He  is  a  shadowy 
creature,  having  no  continuous  abode. 
His  journals  have  their  day,  and  cease 
to  be.  A  small  hand-printing  press, 
a  bale  of  dirty-white  paper,  and  a  tin 
trunk  full  of  miscellaneous  Hellenic, 
Ottoman,  and  Latin  tsrpe,  all  piled  on 
a  donkey  cart — and  he  is  away  to  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  city  to  start 
life  afresh.  He  resembles  a  Bolshevik 
who  has  got  out  of  touch  with  the 
treasury  department.  In  summer  he 
wears  an  unfortunate  suit  of  near- 
linen  and  a  battered  straw  hat;  in 
winter  a  mangy  rabbit-fur-lined  coat 
and  a  derby.  When  I  tell  M.  Eskenazi 
that  some  editors  in  America  earn  as 
much  as  a  dollar  a  day  and  are  re- 
ceived in  society,  he  is  astounded. 
Evidently  a  country  of  illimitable  re- 
sources. He  finishes  his  mastic,  lights 
a  cigarette,  and  hurries  over  to  at- 
tend to  two  customers,  while  I  open 
the  canvas  bag  and  examine,  one  by 
one,  the  books  I  am  about  to  review. 
It  seems  almost  to  savor  of  magic, 
after  our  discussion  of  money,  to  draw 
out  first  (and  quite  unwittingly) 
"Midas  and  Son"  by  Stephen  Mc- 
Kenna.  The  easy,  sumptuous,  and 
rapid  modem  style  of  Mr.  McKenna 
depends  for  its  success  upon  a  strong. 
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non-literary  central  idea.  I  mean,  no 
one  would  read  this  sort  of  book  for 
its  style  alone.  As  far  as  I  can  make 
out  there  is  no  such  central  idea  in 
''Midas  and  Son''  as  there  undoubtedly 
was  in  "Sonia".  "Sonia"  was  a  re- 
markable book  in  many  ways ;  not  the 
least  remarkable  being  the  cool  reve- 
lation of  graft  as  practised  among 
the  patrician  English.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture, not  only  of  two  contrasted  Eng- 
lands,  but  of  two  violently  antagonis- 
tic social  forces  at  work  in  a  disinte- 
grating community.  Such  a  book  is 
bound  to  be  interesting.  But  a  book 
which  has  for  its  theme  simply  im- 
mense wealth  cannot  be  interesting. 
Money  in  itself  is  the  most  uninterest- 
ing subject  on  earth.  M.  Eskenazi 
is  of  this  opinion.  I  have  gathered 
from  him  that  granted  even  if  money 
does  talk,  which  he  doubts,  its  con- 
versation is  not  entertaining  out  of 
office  hours.  Money,  he  holds,  is  an 
admirable  servant  and  an  abominable 
master.  And  one  does  not  take  an 
absorbing  interest  in  servants. 

Apart  from  this,  as  I  watch  the 
cosmopolitan  throng  surge  to  and  fro 
through  the  Passage  Kraemer,  as  I 
note  our  esteemed  admiral  shaking 
hands  with  an  equally  esteemed  Italian 
general  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel 
Splendide  Palace,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  latest  book  of  Mr.  McKenna's  is 
a  good  example  of  the  sort  of  fiction 
we  got  used  to  during  the  war.  Per- 
haps the  last  of  its  race.  It  is  ner- 
vous in  accomplishment.  One  gets 
"rattled",  at  times,  reading  it.  It  is 
obviously  the  work  of  a  member  of 
the  cultured  governing  classes.  In- 
tensely dramatic  moments  are  hurried 
over — not  because  they  are  inartistic, 
but  because  the  behavior  of  the  char- 
acters has  become  repugnant  to  the 
good  form  of  the  cultured  governing 
classes.    And  it  carries  on  what  seems 


to  have  become  almost  a  craze  with 
some  novelists — ^the  habit  of  introduc- 
ing characters  from  previous  novels. 
M.  Eskenazi  cannot  assist  me  much 
here,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  his 
ethics  would  not  admit  this  sort  of 
thing  in  trade.  One  would  think,  too, 
when  a  novel  is  finished,  that  an  au- 
thor would  be  only  too  glad  to  turn  his 
characters  out  of  doors,  to  shift  for 
themselves.  If  I  had  been  consulted 
about  the  League  of  Nations,  I  should 
certainly  have  stood  out  for  a  clause 
abolishing  trilogies.  .  .  •  But  of 
course  this  is  no  way  of  reviewing 
books. 

M.  Eskenazi,  I  observe,  is  accom- 
modating two  lengthy  bluejackets  in 
American  uniform,  as  I  draw  out  an- 
other volume,  which  proves  to  be  Cecil 
Chesterton's  "History  of  the  United 
States".  M.  Eskenazi  has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  United  States  navy. 
An  American  battleship  in  the  harbor, 
with  fourteen  hundred  men  on  board, 
has  been  of  considerable  profit  to  him 
as  a  vender  of  Turkish  carpets,  Per- 
sian rugs,  and  so  forth.  He  says  the 
American  naval  man  has  two  shining 
qualities — ^he  has  money  to  spend,  and 
he  spends  it.  They  certainly  satisfy 
the  eye,  these  husky  leathernecks,  in 
their  spotless  rig  and  with  their  ex- 
tremely brown  faces  and  candid  eyes. 
I  feel  very  glad  that  an  Englishman 
has  at  length  been  found  who  consid- 
ered the  history  of  the  United  States 
worth  writing  about.  If  some  modem 
Diogenes,  instead  of  wandering  round 
looking  for  such  a  common  object  as 
an  honest  man,  had  tried  to  find  an 
Englishman  who  had  read  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  he  would  have 
had  to  give  up  in  despair. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for 
gratitude.  Ever  since  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton wrote  "A  Short  History  of  Eng- 
land",  I  have  been  terrified  lest  he 
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should  deal  the  United  States  the 
same  devastating  blow.  I  have  a 
theory  that  Cecil,  who  had  been  to 
America,  pleaded  with  his  more  fa- 
mous brother  to  spare  a  young  and 
confiding  nation,  to  give  them  a 
chance,  and  that  G.  K.  C,  with  mag- 
nificent generosity,  consented! 

For  if  he  had  written  this  book  it 
would  have  been  all  wrong.  Without 
yielding  to  anybody  on  earth  in  my 
admiration  for  G,  K.  Chesterton  (Did 
I  not  discover  him  in  "The  Saturday 
Daiily  News"  nearly  twenty  years 
ago?),  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nobody 
on  earth  less  fitted  to  understand  or 
write  about  the  United  States.  Cecil 
Chesterton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
just  the  man.  The  book  is  advertised 
in  England  as  "the  ideal  short  history 
for  the  general  reader".  It  is  just 
that.  American  readers  must  remem- 
ber that  the  "general  reader"  in  Eng- 
land has  never  heard  of  the  Kuklux 
Klan  or  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  His 
ideas  of  a  Chautauqua  are  as  vague 
as  his  conception  of  a  barbecue  or  a 
picayune.  The  phrases  "native  son", 
"Creole",  "carpet-bagger",  "hoosier" 
and  so  on,  mean  nothing  to  him.  The 
famous  "James  boys"  and  the  equally 
famous  brothers  William  and  Henry 
James,  are  all  one  to  him.  Daniel 
Webster,  he  believes,  wrote  a  diction- 
ary. Well,  if  he  didn't,  what  about 
it?  Nevertheless,  this  same  "general 
reader"  in  England,  whom  I  ask 
Americans  to  pity  as  they  would  pity 
a  denizen  of  Central  China  or  the 
Congo,  has  some  sparks  of  good  in 
him.  He  is  not  altogether  unregener- 
ate.  He  hasn't  had  a  chance,  so  far. 
Henry  the  Eighth's  wives  and  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party  have  been  too  much  for 
him.  Even  now  he  has  an  uneasy  no- 
tion that  he  is  not  well  informed  about 
this  nation  across  the  sea  which,  in 
such     an     incredibly     brief     period. 


trained  and  equipped  and  flung  nine- 
teen hundred  thousand  men  into 
France  to  aid  us,  in  the  hour  of  our 
terrible  need,  to  hold  and  throttle  and 
beat  the  ugly  life  out  of  the  barbarian 
hordes.  He  has  heard  somewhere 
that  these  men  are  of  his  own  race. 
And  now  here  is  a  book,  written  by  a 
private  in  the  British  army  in  a  splen- 
didly clear  and  forcible  style,  a  style 
such  as  G.  K.  Chesterton  might  write 
if  he  were  only  content  to  let  words 
apeak,  instead  of  making  them  do 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  as  well, 
"^he  outlook  for  the  general  reader  is 
oright.  I  look  forward  to  referring 
casually,  in  English  company,  to 
Aaron  Burr  or  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, without  being  confronted  by 
that  icy  stare  of  non-comprehension 
which  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our 
island  story. 

Apropos  of  this,  the  very  next  book 
I  fish  out  of  my  canvas  bag  is  Robert 
Cortes  HoUiday's  "Walking-Stick 
Papers".  Here,  as  Squeers  remarked, 
is  richness.  It  used  to  be  a  brag  of 
mine,  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  drum- 
mer in  Merrie  England,  that  I  could 
not  only  design  and  build  an  engine, 
but  I  could  sell  it  afterward.  Mr. 
HoUiday  has  sold  books  as  well  as 
written  them.  I  like  this  sort  of 
thing.  The  great  trouble  with  so 
many  of  our  literary  men  is  that  they 
can't  do  anything  else.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  artist  and 
the  saint  that  their  equipment  comes 
by  other  roads.  George  Moore,  who 
is  of  course  an  artist  and  not  a  saint, 
seems  to  reckon  his  career  in  Paris  as 
a  painter  a  sad  failure.  It  seems  to 
me,  after  an  attentive*  and  admiring 
study  of  his  works,  that  he  owes  as 
much  to  his  training  as  a  painter  as 
to  his  early  experiences  as  a  stable 
boy  in  his  father's  stud.  But  apart 
from  the  piquant  flavor  lent  to  the 
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'Walking-Stick  Papers"  by  the  au- 
thor's experiences  as  a  bookseller,  the 
essays  appeal  to  me  because  it  is  just 
this  kind  of  writing  which  our 
younger  men  in  England  cannot  do. 
There  is  a  nimbleness  of  mind,  a  free- 
dom from  silly,  mawkish,  conventional 
forms  which  does  not  seem  to  flourish 
in  our  humid  and  chilly  air.  An 
Englishman  never  takes  his  collar  of! 
when  he  is  writing.  How  can  you 
expect  him  to  show  you  his  soul? 

Another  example  of  the  same  Amer- 
ican genius  for  this  literary  gambol- 
ing comes  out  of  the  bag — Christopher 
Morley's  "Rocking  Horse".  Comes 
out  prancing  and  curveting,  and 
neighing  and  shying— obviously  at 
the  bizarre  surroundings  of  the  Pas- 
sage Kraemer,  with  its  startling  cos- 
tumes and  brilliant  colors.  Shys  at 
more  than  this,  for  the  rocking-horse, 
be  it  understood,  is  a  domestic  animal. 
Only  respectable  married  folk  keep 
rocking-horses.  One  recalls  Hugh 
Walpole's  laconic  comment  when  Mr. 
Holliday  said  he  was  married.  "All 
Americans  are",  murmered  Mr.  Wal- 
pole.  And  so  it  seems.  Late  last 
night  at  Costi's  Restaurant  in  the  Rue 
Malt^  a  party  of  young  American 
naval  officers  one  and  all  confessed 
that  they  were  married.  Which  is 
most  edifying,  but  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  review  of  books.  What  is  left 
in  the  canvas  bag? 

John  Keats  has  recorded  his  feel- 
ings in  a  famous  sonnet  when  he  dis- 
covered Chapman's  "Homer",  compar- 
ing his  joy  to  that  of  some  lonely 
watcher  of  the  skies  when  a  new  planet 
swims  into  his  ken.  It  is  a  good  meta- 
phor but  not  good  enough  for  me  just 
now.  At  the  risk  of  making  an  astro- 
nomical blunder,  I  prefer  to  call  Ellen 
La  Motte  a  star  rather  than  a  planet. 
It  may  not  be  so  scientific  but  it  is 
more  polite  and  more  true. 


"Civilization",  a  collection  of  short 
stories  dealing  with  the  European  in 
China,  is  one  of  those  books  which 
slip  into  circulation  without  a  vast 
deal  of  clatter,  and  establish  them- 
selves firmly  in  the  inner  affections 
of  a  large  number  of  people  who  know 
good  work  from  bad.  They  do  not 
become  best  sellers,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  and  quite  possibly  the  warm- 
hearted people  who  support  best  sell- 
ers may  want  to  know  just  what  there 
is  in  a  book  like  "Civilization"  to 
rouse  such  emotions  among  the  cog- 
noacenti.  Alas!  cognoscenti  are  al- 
ways being  pestered  to  give  their 
reasons.  Many  cognoscenti  have 
grown  weary  of  explaining  and  remain 
in  hiding,  quietly  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  enterprise.  Of  course,  no 
such  behavior  is  possible  to  a  reviewer. 
He  must  tell  why  he  likes  a  book  or 
cease  to  be  a  reviewer.  Well,  the 
secret  is  a  technical  one,  and  it  is 
called  "atmosphere".  How  this  at- 
mosphere is  produced,  I  don't  quite 
know.  If  I  did,  I  should  produce  it 
myself  and  so  acquire  an  enduring 
fame.  I  admit  this  is  not  the  correct 
sort  of  thing  to  say  in  a  review.  In 
England,  at  any  rate,  a  reviewer  in- 
variably leaves  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  notion  that  he  (the  reviewer) 
could  have  written  the  book  himself 
and  written  it  better,  with  a  further 
comforting  assurance  that  he  (the 
reader)  could,  with  a  little  practice, 
do  it  too.  In  this  way  the  reviewer 
is  glorified,  the  reader  is  gratified, 
and  the  author,  poor  wight,  is  fre- 
quently tempted  to  commit  suicide. 

While  I  am  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canvas  bag  for  the  remaining 
volume,  a  young  person  appears 
among  the  hundreds  of  young  per- 
sons passing  to  and  fro,  who  is  singu- 
larly apropos.  She  advances,  and 
forestalling    my    intention,    drags    a 
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chair  up  to  my  table  and  sits  down. 
I  say  she  is  singularly  apropos,  not 
only  because  she  is  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes,  but  because  the  remaining  book 
is  Conrad's  "Arrow  of  Gold".  M.  Es- 
kenazi  joins  us  during  a  lull  in  his  af- 
fairs. I  order  ices,  mastic,  and  coffee. 
We  converse,  while  I  turn  once  again 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Conrad's  extraor- 
dinary romance.  The  newcomer  does 
not  speak  English.  Lest  you  should 
form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  her 
qualifications  as  a  heroine,  let  me  add 
that  in  addition  to  her  native  Bul- 
garian she  speaks  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian,  Greek,  Turkish,  and 
Spanish.  She  regards  the  pile  of 
books  on  the  table  without  any  dis- 
cernible emotion.  Books  to  her  are 
nothing.  She  likes  illustrated  jour- 
nals of  fashions,  especially  les  moddles 
Amiricaina.  Politics,  as  we  know 
them,  are  nothing  to  her.  Her  orien- 
tation differs  from  ours.  She  loves 
the  English,  the  Americans,  and  the 
Germans,  and  she  hates  the  Greeks, 
the  French,  and  the  Armenians.  She 
has  never  been  farther  north  than 
Sophia,  farther  west  than  Athens,  or 
farther  east  than  Constantinople. 
Books  to  her  are  nothing.  Yet  her 
viewpoint  is  of  value,  since  men  to 
her  are  everything  and  out  of  men 
books  are  made.  And  being  polite, 
she  is  good  enough  to  inquire  what  is 
the  book  which  I  have  in  my  hand.  It 
is  "The  Arrow  of  Gold".  And  what  is 
it  about? 

This  places  me  in  a  quandary  be- 
cause, although  I  have  read  the  book 
with  attention,  I  am  not  at  all  clear 
what  it  is  about.  It  is  a  dreadful 
confession  for  a  confirmed  and  life- 
long Conradian  to  make,  but  I  have 
no  clear  notion  of  anything  happening 
in  the  story.  It  is  dreadful  because, 
if  there  is  one  artist  alive  today  who 
can  actually,  as  Meredith  Nicholson 


says,  push  a  character  through  the 
door  and  let  him  speak  for  himself,  it 
is  Conrad.  Many  of  his  characters 
are  going  about  today,  for  it  is  ra- 
tional to  assume  that  if  an  author's 
creations  really  are  creations,  one  may 
easily  meet  them.  I  met  several  of 
them  at  a  hotel  in  Malta.  There  was 
Kurtz,  from  "Heart  of  Darkness",  not 
dead  at  all,  in  the  full-dress  uniform 
of  a  Russian  imperial  guardsman. 
There  was  Schomberg,  disguised  as 
a  Swiss  automobile  salesman.  There 
was  Captain  MacWhirr,  from  "Ty- 
phoon", in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve,  breathing  heavily  at 
a  table  by  himself,  and  remarking, 
when  interrogated,  that  he  had  no 
remembrance  of  ever  going  through  a 
tsrphoon,  "We  used  to  have  dirty 
weather  at  times,  of  course",  he  mur- 
mered. 

But  most  of  the  characters  in  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold"  are  too  thin  ever  to 
materialize  like  that.  As  opposed  to 
Miss  La  Motte's  "Civilization"  with 
its  indubitable  atmosphere  and  mas- 
tery of  illusion,  "The  Arrow  of  Gold" 
seems  to  have  been  written  designedly 
i^ithout  atmosphere.  The  characters 
remain  suspended  in  a  kmci  of  pas- 
sionless ether.  And  this  leads  me  to 
enunciate  a  daring  theory — ^that  Mr. 
Conrad,  in  this  book,  has  endeavore<^ 
to  evoke  some  transient  memories  of 
a  too-long-vanished  past.  There  is 
always  this  danger  besetting  the  ar- 
tist, because  some  people  and  scenes 
seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  imposing 
themselves  upon  his  imagination  with- 
out bringing  with  them  any  adequate 
capacity  for  transmutation  into  terms 
of  art.  They  are,  if  one  may  venture 
a  phrase,  brilliant  and  sterile  phan- 
toms. They  are  as  vivid  as  a  fiash  of 
lightning  in  the  memory,  yet  one  can 
do  nothing  with  them.  Such  a  figure 
is  Dofia  Rita,  in  "The  Arrow  of  Gold". 
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Such  a  place  is  the  Street  of  the  Con- 
suls in  Marseilles.  One  can  see  Mr. 
Conrad  trying  to  galvanize  her  into 
some  sort  of  life  corresponding  to  the 
life  of  humanity,  but  she  won't  move. 
She  does  nothing  comprehensible  from 
beginning  to  end.  She  is  a  phantom. 
One  never  believes  in  Monsieur 
George's  love  for  her  at  all.  One 
struggles  to  visualize  the  original  of 
this  charming  and  exasperating  being, 
seen  in  the  dazzling  sunlight  of  Mar- 
seilles— ^no  sooner  seen  than  gone. 

So,  too,  with  the  Street  of  the  Con- 
suls. It  reminds  me  of  the  Rue 
d' A  venture  in  Marseilles,  which  I  be- 
held in  the  small  hours,  one  night  last 
winter.  A  high,  narrow,  hermetically 
sealed  sort  of  street,  with  flag-poles 
sticking  out  of  upper  windows,  and 
immense  black  doors  that  seemed 
closed  for  all  eternity.  It  was  bright 
moonlight  and  the  line  of  shadow  lay 
exactly  down  the  middle  of  the  road- 
way. I  had  an  appointment  with  a 
torpedo  lieutenant  who  spoke  no 
French,  and  who  had  no  notion  of  the 
position  of  our  ship  in  the  immense 
harbor.  And  as  I  stood  at  the  top  of 
this  sombre  and  menacing  street  of 
adventure,  a  large  rat  crept  out  of  the 
moonlit  gutter  and  started  along 
the  street.  And  then  another. 
After  garbage.  I  stood  entranced, 
for  rats  do  not  forage  in  the  streets 
in  England.  And  I  became  aware 
suddenly  of  someone  who  had  man- 
aged to  emerge  from  one  of  those  im- 
mense and  seemingly  immovable  por- 
tals— a  figure  in  an  opera  cloak  and 
French  top-hat,  and  very  drunk.  A 
long  white  kid  glove  dangled  from  his 
hand,  and  he  waved  it  gently  toward 
me  as  he  swayed  across  the  street. 
All  without  a  sound,  save  a  fiacre 
rattling  out  of  the  Cannebi^re  just 
beyond.  Swayed  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  where  the  shadow  lay  like 


something  solid  and  impregnable,  the 
fingers  of  the  long  white  kid  glove 
dragging  on  the  ground — ^when  he 
saw  a  rat,  and  giving  a  sudden  lurch, 
vanished  forever  into  the  shadow. 
The  fiacre  rattled  louder;  and  turning, 
I  discovered  the  torpedo  lieutenant 
inside  of  it,  very  relieved  to  find  me 
after  all. 

Now  here  are  the  beginnings  of 
tales  like  "The  Arrow  of  Gold",  tales 
founded  upon  vivid  but  unsubstantial 
memories.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
man  in  the  opera  cloak  with  his  pre- 
posterous air  of  mysterious  gaiety  and 
his  long  white  kid  glove.  He  will  re- 
main with  me  forever,  an  interesting, 
brilliant,  and  sterile  phantom. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  have  been  trying 
to  explain  to  EUi,  who  is  trying  to 
understand,  the  essential  psychology 
of  Dofia  Rita,  that  elusive  and 
shadowy  being  about  whom,  presum- 
ably, "The  Arrow  of  Gold"  is  written. 
Dofia  Rita  kept  goats  on  the  Spanish 
mountains  when  she  was  a  child.  Elli 
gets  that  with  facility:  she  kept  sheep 
and  helped  her  mother  on  the  hills 
near  Sophia.  Yes,  bare^footed  and 
bare-legged,  looking  down  now  for  a 
moment  at  the  high  French  heels  of 
her  white  shoes.  Well,  then,  Dofia 
Rita  is  now  rich  and  unhappy.  Elli 
pronounces  this  to  be  incredible. 
Pourqtu>if  Does  she  not  love  that 
homme  de  mer,  Monsieur  George? 
Humph!  She  sets  one  elbow  among 
tlTe  dishes  and  regards  me  attentively 
from  under  the  brim  of  an  immense 
straw  hat  trimmed  with  osprey.  Lea 
hommes  de  mer,  she  murmers,  and 
looks  away  towards  the  kaleidoscopic 
procession  passing  through  the  Pas- 
sage Kraemer.  She  forgets  "The  Ar- 
row of  Gold".  Books  are  nothing  to 
her,  as  I  expect  they  were  nothing  to 
Dofia  Rita.    And  like  Dofia  Rita  she 
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is  one  of  those  beings  who  inspire 
love,  who  disturb  th^  dim  and  ineluc- 
table memories  of  the  i>ast,  and  who 
give  to  the  most  transient  of  our  il- 
lusions the  aspect  of  a  grave  resolu- 
tion of  the  soul.  "She  was  supremely 
lovable",  says  Monsieur  George  of 
Dofia  Rita,  and  therein  he  compresses 
the  theme  of  the  book.     Perhaps  it 


was  an  error  to  assume  that  none  of 
these  characters  can  walk  the  solid 
earth.  Perhaps  the  arrow  of  gold 
finds  its  mark.  Perhaps  Dofia  Rita 
waits  here,  while  I,  pauvre  homme  de 
mer,  restore  the  canvas  bag  of  books 
to  the  care  of  M.  Eskenazi. 

So  few  women  are  "supremely  lov- 
able". 


MR.  VANITY  FAIR 

BY  ROBERT  C.  BENCHLEY 


AN  editor  may  be  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps  waiting  in  his 
reception  room. 

The  austere  apartment,  containing 
a  panorama  photograph  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  and  two  gaffers 
waiting  with  brief-cases,  usually  be- 
speaks the  presence  within  of  an 
editor  of  the  masonic  school.  At 
stated  times  he  claps  his  hands  thrice, 
and  messengers  from  the  outside 
world  are  ushered  in,  bearing  manu- 
scripts— the  subject-matter  of  which 
has  been  imparted  to  the  inspired 
authors  through  a  series  of  annuncia- 
tory  visions,  in  which  it  has  been  de- 
clared to  them  that  they  have  been 
elected,  from  all  the  millions  of  the 
earth,  to  prepare  an  article  on  "Queen 
Victoria  as  I  Knew  Her",  or  a  trea- 
tise entitled  "America's  Future,  and 
Other  Problems".  Thus  is  a  number 
of  the  magazine  evolved — ^like  a  peace 
treaty — in  the  privacy  of  the  sanctum, 
and  no  one  who  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  fifty-five  and  been  summoned 
to  the  narthex,  knows  the  workings 
of  the  editorial  mind— or  the  name  of 
the  editor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  re- 
ception room  which  is  a  reception 
room,  where  one  may  find  two-thirds 


of  the  town  asking  for  the  editor  by 
name.  Some  are  asking  with  that 
warm  politeness  which  indicates  the 
first  visit,  others  have  the  assurance 
of  old  friends;  but  all  seem  to  be 
fairly  certain  that,  whether  or  not  the 
impending  interview  is  a  professional 
failure,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  way  in 
which  to  while  away  the  morning. 

Concerning  this  editor  the  portents 
are  equally  clear.  It  may  take  him  a 
little  longer  to  get  his  magazine  to- 
gether, and  the  closing-date  at  the 
printer's  may  be  a  movable  feast;  but 
when  the  thing  is  done,  it  is  a  com- 
munity affair.  Even  the  reader  feels 
that  he  has  had  a  hand  in  it. 

Frank  Crowninshield  of  'Tanity 
Fair"  has  an  editorial  conference  with 
sixty-one  associate  editors  every 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
rest  of  the  scribes,  artists,  and  ezaltSs 
in  the  world,  who  happen  to  be  in 
New  York,  drop  in  and  run  over  the 
next  number  with  him. 

Take  any  morning  of  any  week  and 
analyze  the  occupants  of  "Vanity 
Fair's"  reception  room,  all  waiting 
amid  the  red,  aphrodisiac  tapestries 
to  see  Mr.  Crowninshield  "personally". 
A  barefoot  dancer  or  two  over  in  the 
comer,  rehearsing  the  steps  for  their 
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new  outdoor  dance  "The  Birth  of  the 
Conch-Sheir' ;  a  Macedonian  sculptor, 
bearing  a  sample  of  his  work  in  the 
shape  of  intertwined  ostrich  eggs  en- 
titled, "Mile.  R.  L ";  the  current 

amateur  golf  champion  with  a  new 
stance,  the  details  of  which  he  wants 
to  impart  exclusively  to  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield;  three  or  four  stars  from 
Broadway  waiting  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  "Vanity  Fair's"  studio, 
over  which  Baron  de  Meyer  presides 
so  loftily,  and  in  which  the  lighting 
arrangements  are  cleverly  concealed 
in  the  patient's  corsage ;  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Musical  CJomedy  Lyric- 
Writers  Association  to  sign  Mr. 
Growninshield  up  as  toastmaster  for 
their  annual  dinner.  (If  Mr.  Grownin- 
shield had  been  married  and  had  had 
children,  his  wife  and  children  would 
have  seen  him  at  dinner  just  two 
nights  last  winter  during  the  toast- 
mastering  season.  One  of  these  occa- 
sions was  when  the  Osteopathic  So- 
ciety banquet,  at  which  he  was  to 
have  presided,  was  postponed  because 
of  the  epidemic,  and  the  other  occa- 
sion was  that  of  the  Authors'  League 
dinner,  which  didn't  begin  until 
11:30.) 

Then  there  would  perhaps  be  a 
delegation  from  the  C!olony  Club  to 
enlist  his  services  in  a  bazaar  for 
Wayward  Babies;  a  man  with  a  new 
auction-bridge  puzzle;  seven  artists 
with  a  total  of  seventy  ideas  which 
could  be  worked  up  into  a  series  of 
sketches,  all  of  which  will  be  discarded 
when  the  editor  makes  a  better  sug- 
gestion of  his  own;  an  aviator  with 
a  new  electrically-heated  waistcoat 
for  high  altitudes;  an  automobilist 
who  has  just  discovered  a  way  to  get 
to  Palm  Beach,  over  the  road,  without 
going  through  Georgia;  and  eight 
personal  friends  who  have  dropped 
in  to  borrow  money  and  say  "hello". 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  M 
personal  friends.  In  any  quarter  of 
the  globe,  you  are  likely  to  run  into 
a  personal  friend  of  Frank  Grownin- 
shield's.  They  are  like  Eastman 
kodaks  or  McGormick  reapers.  Paris, 
Singapore,  Budapest,  or  Pinsk, — it 
makes  no  difference  where.  And  each 
one  has  always  just  sold  him  some- 
thing and  is  working  on  something 
else  for  the  December  number.  The 
German  Secret  Service  in  its  most 
energetic  days  was  a  local  organiza- 
tion compared  with  the  world-wide 
activity  and  ubiquity  of  the  Frank 
Growninshield  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. 

This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  cosmo- 
politan affiliations  of  the  man  himself. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  and,  as  an  in- 
fant, was  so  impressed  with  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  home  town,  that  he  re- 
turned after  an  adolescence  spent  in 
other  lands,  to  devote  four  more  years 
there  to  a  search  for  truth.  He  lived 
in  Rome  for  upward  of  five  years  and 
attended  college  there.  A  quasi- 
literary  career  in  London  completed 
his  education,  at  least  in  the  foreign 
field-work  of  his  course  in  editorship. 

For  he  has  ideas  which  are  dis- 
tinctly his  own  on  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  an  editor.  The  old  school 
of  editorial  training  included  courses 
in  Greek  history,  Ghaucer,  Latin 
prose,  proof-reading;  and,  as  a  special 
concession  to  the  trend  of  modem 
thought,  a  summer  course  of  six 
weeks  in  the  writing  of  editorial 
blurbs  to  be  run  in  boxes,  by  means 
of  which  the  reader  is  warned  how 
superlatively  good  the  story  in  ques- 
tion is  going  to  be  and  how  frightfully 
much  better  the  one  in  next  month's 
issue  promises.  With  these  things  in 
mind,  almost  anyone  could  edit  a 
magazine  of  the  Neo-Godey  Period. 

But,    according   to    Growninshield, 
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the  modem  editor  should  cast  aside 
all  this  educational  tradition  and  de- 
vote himself  to  more  serious  studies. 
He  would  have  classes  held  at  irregu- 
lar hours  in  such  places  as  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  or  the  Ritz  roof, 
or  in  a  bosky  dell  where  there  is 
plenty  of  lunging  space  for  partially- 
draped  barefoot  dancers,  and  in  seats 
E-1  and  E-8  of  any  New  York  theatre, 
with  perhaps  special  training  at  hold- 
ing the  monkey  at  a  photographer's 
while  Mrs.  Castle  has  her  matutinal 
picture  taken. 

For  relaxation,  following  these 
courses,  the  prospective  editor  should 
retire  when  it  is  light  and  get  up 
when  he  is  rested.  A  game  of  golf 
will  add  that  healthy  glow  of  which 
the  advertisements  speak, — ^and  there 
you  have  your  editor. 

Golf,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  Frank 
Growninshield's  weaknesses.  He 
claims  to  be  the  most  original  golfer 
in  the  metropolitan  circuit.  The 
same  freedom  from  convention  and 
restraint  which  has  marked  his  edi- 
torial products  is  a  noticeable  feature 
of  his  golf  game,  and  the  reaction  of 
a  golf  ball  to  his  singular  personality 
is  considered  nothing  short  of  remark- 
able. He  can,  without  the  aid  of  an 
assistant,  cause  a  golf  ball  to  wound 
birds  on  the  wing,  sail  through  open 
windows,  disappear  absolutely  on 
level  stretches  of  green,  fly  backward, 
and  break  into  four  equal  parts.  He 
and  Cond6  Nast,  the  publisher  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  (who  has  the  same 
ideas  as  Growninshield  on  such  mat- 
ters as  art,  make-up,  and  good  taste) 
have  been  known  to  evolve  a  whole 
series  of  cover  designs  while  waiting 
for  a  wayward  ball  to  come  to  heel. 
Editing,  in  this  manner,  gives  his 
game  a  certain  abandon  which  can 
come  only  from  the  care-free,  roving 
mind. 


This  abandon,  however,  stops  dis- 
tinctly short  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  organized  humor  movement.  As 
a  boy  he  conceived  a  bitter  dislike 
for  the  joke  in  which  a  fat  man  is 
shown  sitting  down  on  a  bench  marked 
"Fresh  Paint".  Whenever  he  sees 
it,  or  any  other  of  its  little  brothers 
or  sisters  in  the  mail,  a  cold  gleam 
comes  into  his  eyes  and  he  reaches 
for  the  pile  of  exquisitely  polite  re- 
jection slips  by  means  of  which  the 
editor  of  "Vanity  Fair"  goes  on  rec- 
ord as  being  practically  desolated 
at  having  to  return  that  particular 
contribution.  Humor  which  needs 
gesticulation  and  powerful  wrinklings 
of  the  visage  for  its  best  effect  leaves 
him  mirthless,  and  its  success  else- 
where has  only  caused  him  to  make 
a  great  vow  that  no  one  shall  make 
faces  in  any  of  the  arts,  and  live  in 
the  same  magazine  with  him. 

At  the  risk  of  being  exiled  to  Lake 
Mahopac  when  the  great  proletarian 
revolution  breaks,  he  still  maintains 
a  certain  touching  faith  in  the — so  to 
speak — aristocracy  of  America.  If  a 
rich  man  has  good  taste,  he  is  just  as 
worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  Frank  Grownin- 
shield, as  a  man  who  has  no  money 
at  all.  He  is  like  that  in  everything, 
— ^broad-minded. 

As  for  the  artistic  future  of  Amer- 
ica (and  America's  future  bids  fair 
to  be  artistic,  if  nothing  else)  he  be- 
lieves that  the  hope  of  a  revival  of 
Good  Taste  lies  in  those  men  and 
women  who  are  college  graduates, 
have  some  money,  who  know  porce- 
lains, and  Verlaine,  and  Italian  art, 
who  love  Grolier  bindings,  Spanish 
brocades,  and  French  literature,  and 
who  do  not  consider  it  high-brow  to 
be  able  to  understand  other  languages 
than  American — and  baseball.  All 
this  sounds  frightfully  reactionary, 
it  must  be  admitted;  but  you  can't 
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expect  a  man  to  see  things  in  their 
true  light  all  at  once,  especially  when 
he  is  so  busy  editing  one  kind  of 
magazine  that  he  doesn't  have  time 
to  read  those  others  which  would  tell 
him,  in  dollars  and  cents,  just  what 
life  really  means. 

He  makes  up  in  some  degree  for 
this  adherence  to  the  old  form  by  his 
willingness  for  any  writer  who  writes 
entertainingly,  to  say  practically  any- 
thing he  w^nts  to  say  in  "Vanity 
Fair", — so  long  as  he  says  it  in  eve- 
ning clothes.  If  Mr.  Lenine  could,  by 
any  chance,  do  a  clever  little  skit  on 
the  success  of  the  Soviet  Idea,  which 
could  be  illustrated  with  Fish  draw- 
ings and  contain  sophisticated  refer- 
ences to  Piping  Rock,  debutante 
dinners,  and  Greenwich  Village,  he 
could  undoubtedly  get  it  printed  in 
"Vanity  Fair".  The  editor  might  not 
agree  with  him,  and  his  little  article 
might  be  sandwiched  in  between  one 
on  "How  to  be  Idle  though  Rich"  and 
a  survey  of  the  polo  season,  but  it 
would  be  there;  and  until  the  Soviet 
Publicity  Bureau  has  tried  "Vanity 
Fair"  with  a  really  sparkling  bit  of 
bizarre  propaganda,  they  have  no 
right  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  American 
press  to  hold  them  down. 

Frank  Crowninshield's  failure  to 
appreciate  the  artistic  value  of  the 
modem  school  of  cover  design,  in- 
volving native  girls  with  ultramarine 
eyes  and  red  lips, — slightly  parted, 
disclosing  three  distinct  and  spark- 
ling teeth, — is  probably  due  to  his 
early  training  in  matters  artistic, 
which  was  derived  from  his  father, 
Frederic  Crowninshield,  who  was  an 
artist  and  poet  of  high  rank.  It  was 
his  father's  influence  in  these  matters 
which  gave  the  editor  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  a  true  and  abiding  reverence 
for  good  painting  and  good  literature. 


If,  now  and  again,  he  gives  space  to 
a  weird  fantasy  done  in  charcoal,  or 
with  an  orange-stick,  or  prints  a 
verse  which  reads  backward  as  well 
as  forward,  it  is  not  because  he  is 
under  the  delusion  that  they  consti- 
tute an  addition  to  the  art  treasures 
of  the  world,  but  because  they  are 
new,  and  interesting,  and  significant. 
And  from  the  new  and  interesting 
and  significant  things  of  the  world 
today  he  believes  that  his  magazine 
should  draw  its  material. 

His  personal  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  age  has  not  been 
slight.  Aside  from  many  smaller 
achievements  in  the  field  of  social 
satire,  written  under  a  nom  de  plume 
in  his  own  and  other  magazines,  he 
is  the  author,  modestly  disguised,  of 
a  tome  on  bridge-whist  which  has  had 
a  sale  in  the  bridge-whist  world  cor- 
responding to  that  of  "Dere  Mable" 
in  the  world  of  belles  lettres.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  he  is  the  man 
who  introduced  pirate-bridge  to  a 
waiting  world;  and,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  he  may  safely  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  originator  of 
a  new  school  of  advertising  copy- 
writing  which  has  proved  enormously 
successful. 

This  style  of  public  appeal  may  be 
classed  as  the  Elevated  Eyebrow 
method.  Its  force  lies  in  being  able 
to  put  the  reader  at  a  disadvantage 
and  in  making  him  feel  that  the  best 
years  of  his  life  have  been  wasted. 
Whether  he  be  at  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Wall  Street  or  the  country's 
leading  authority  on  sulphite  pulp,  he 
is  made  to  realize  that  he  really 
amounts  to  very  little  in  the  world  un- 
less he  buys  the  latest  issue  of  "Vanity 
Fair"  and  learns  about  the  Big,  Vital 
Things  of  Life. 

An  appreciation  of  Crowninshield 
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must,  of  necessity,  read  suspiciously 
like  a  house  advertisement  for  "Vanity 
Fair'',  because  you  can't  describe  one 
without  describing  the  other. 


And  it  is  much  simpler  to  describe 
a  magazine  than  a  man,  especially 
when  the  man  happens  to  be  your 
boss. 


AN  HISTORIC  AMERICAN  HUMORIST 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


SECRETARY  Stanton  once  told  of 
the  sudden  and  peremptory  call 
to  the  White  House  on  September  22, 
1862,  and  of  there  finding  the  entire 
War  Cabinet  assembled.  It  was  one 
of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  strife,  but 
the  President  at  first  took  no  notice 
of  the  gathering,  being  absorbed  in  a 
little  book.  Finally  he  said:  "Gentle- 
men, did  J  ou  ever  read  anything  from 
Avtcmus  Watd?  Let  me  read  you  a 
chapter  that  is  very  funny".  Not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  smiled  and 
Stanton  was  particularly  exasperated 
by  what  seemed  like  buffoonery. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  read  the 
chapter  with  great  deliberation,  and, 
having  finished,  laughed  heartily.  No 
one  joined  in  the  laughter.  "Well", 
said  the  President,  "let's  have  another 
chapter";  and  he  read  another,  to  the 
gathering's  increasing  astonishment. 
Stanton  was  considering  whether  he 
should  rise  and  leave  the  meeting 
abruptly,  when  Lincoln  threw  the 
book  down,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said: 
"Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  laugh? 
With  the  fearful  strain  that  is  upon 
me  night  and  day,  if  I  did  not  laugh 
I  should  die,  and  you  need  this  medi- 
cine as  much  as  I  do." 

He  then  put  his  hand  in  his  tall  hat 
that  stood  upon  the  table,  and  pulled 
out  a  little  paper.  Turning  to  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  he  said: 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  here  on 


very  important  business.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  little  paper  of  much  sig- 
nificance. I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  this  paper  is  to  issue;  that  the 
time  has  come  when  it  should  issue; 
that  the  people  are  ready  for  it  to 
issue.  It  is  due  to  my  Cabinet  that 
you  should  be  the  first  to  hear  and 
know  of  it,  and  if  any  of  you  have 
any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
I'oi  m  of  this  paper  or  its  composition, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them;  but  the 
paper  is  to  issue."  He  then  read  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Describ- 
ing his  emotions  Stanton  said:  "I 
have  always  tried  to  be  calm,  but  I 
think  I  lost  my  calmness  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  with  great  enthusiasm  I 
aiose,  approached  the  President,  ex- 
tended my  hand,  and  said :  'Mr.  Presi 
dent,  if  reading  chapters  of  Artemu^ 
Ward  is  a  prelude  to  such  a  deed  as 
this,  the  books  should  be  filed  among 
the  archives  of  the  nation,  and  the 
author  should  be  canonized.  Hence- 
forth I  see  the  light,  and  the  country 
is  saved!';  and  all  said:  'Amen!'  Lin- 
coln said  to  me  in  a  droll  way  as  I  was 
leaving,  'Stanton,  it  would  have  been 
too  early  last  spring.'  As  I  look  back 
upon  it  I  think  the  President  was 
right." 

The  particular  bit  of  Artemus  Ward 
thus  associated  with  one  of  the  great- 
est events  in  history  was  "A  High- 
handed Outrage  at  Utica".    There  was 
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no  particular  significance  in  the  selec- 
tion. It  might  have  been  any  of  a 
dozen  of  Artemus  Ward's  contribu- 
tions of  the  period.  For  to  Ward's 
jokes  the  President  was  forever  turn- 
ing from  the  torturing  strain  of  public 
affairs.  Lincoln  was  above  all  a  west- 
em  American.  In  the  showman's 
stories  he  saw  the  real  humor  of  the 
people  he  knew  so  well,  and  in  the 
presence  of  defeat  and  disaster  he 
chuckled  at  their  whimsicalities,  to  the 
comfort  of  his  soul.  Stanton,  on  the 
other  hand,  lacked  a  sense  of  humor. 
Artemus  Ward  had  scored  that  char- 
acteristic in  an  account  of  an  imag- 
inary interview  with  the  President. 
The  parting  adjuration  of  the  humor- 
ist is  a  fair  sample  of  what  moved 
Americans  of  the  'sixties  to  uproar- 
ious laughter:  "Tell  E.  Stanton  that 
his  boldness,  honesty,  and  vigger 
merits  all  praise,  but  to  keep  his  un- 
dergarments on.  E.  Stanton  has  ap- 
parently only  one  weakness,  which  it 
is,  he  can't  allers  keep  his  under- 
garments from  flying  up  over  his 
head". 

It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment 
as  to  the  quality  of  Artemus  Ward's 
humor.  To  the  present  generation  it 
is  a  humor  of  yesterday.  The  popular 
taste  in  humor  is  ever  changing.  Mr. 
Dooley  is  not  so  funny  today  as  he  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  some  of  Ar- 
temus Ward's  best  witticisms  read 
as  archaic  as  Tom  Hood's  dreadfully 
punning: 

Ben  Butts  be  was  a  soldier  bold. 
And  used  to  war's  alarms. 
A  cannon  ball  took  off  bis  legs, 
So  be  laid  down  bis  arms. 

To  appraise  justly  these  men  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  won  the 
spontaneous  and  whole-hearted  re- 
sponse of  their  contemporaries.  At 
Artemus  Ward's  whimsicalities  Cleve- 
land  laughed,   and   then   New   York 


laughed,  and  California,  Nevada,  and 
Utah  laughed,  and  the  whole  country 
laughed.  Then  the  showman  took 
himself  and  his  wares  to  England,  and 
London  puzzled  its  head,  considered 
the  matter,  and  then  laughed  more 
loudly  than  all  the  rest. 

The  makings  of  the  humorist  were 
in  the  boy  Charles  Farrar  Browne  in 
his  native  Waterford,  Maine,  where 
he  was  born  April  26,  1834.  When 
seventeen  he  was  working  as  a  printer 
in  the  office  of  the  Skowhegan 
"Clarion".  In  his  spare  time  he 
slapped  the  town  affectionately.  For 
example,  there  was  a  skit  about  a 
group  at  an  Oregon  bar,  boasting  of 
the  states  of  their  nativity.  "I",  said 
one,  "was  bom  in  Mississippi,  where 
the  sun  ever  shines  and  the  magnolias 
bloom  all  the  happy  year  round." 
"And  I",  said  another,  "was  born  in 
Kentucky,  the  home  of  impassioned 
oratory;  the  home  of  Clay;  the  state 
of  splendid  women,  of  gallant  men." 
"And  I",  said  a  third,  "was  bom  in 
Virginia,  the  home  of  Washington; 
the  birthplace  of  statesmen;  the  state 
of  chivalrous  deeds  and  noble  hos- 
pitality." "And  I",  said  a  yellow- 
haired  and  sallow-faced  man,  who  was 
not  of  the  party  at  all,  and  who  had 
been  quietly  smoking  a  short  black 
pipe  by  the  fire  during  their  magnifi- 
cent conversation,  "and  I  was  bom  in 
the  garden  spot  of  America."  "Where 
is  that?"  they  said.  "Skowhegan, 
Maine",  he  replied.  "Kin  I  sell  you  a 
razor-strop?" 

Then,  one  of  the  adventurous  race 
of  printers  of  the  middle  'fifties,  young 
Browne  drifted  to  Cleveland  and  the 
"Plain  Dealer",  where  he  first  found 
fame.  On  January  30,  1858,  three 
months  after  his  arrival  from  Toledo 
where  he  had  been  paragraphing,  the 
first  conmiunication  signed  "Artemus 
Ward",  a  pseudonym  adopted  by  pure 
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chance,  appeared.  It  purported  to  be 
from  the  proprietor  of  a  side-show 
contemplating  an  exhibition  in  Cleve- 
land, and  was  a  riot  of  eccentric  Eng- 
lish and  still  more  eccentric  spelling. 
Its  publication  placed  the  "Plain 
Dealer"  permanently  on  the  journal- 
istic map  of  the  world.  Every  few 
days  thereafter  followed  a  new  letter 
dated  from  a  freshly  discovered  town 
which  the  mythical  writer  discussed 
in  a  spirit  of  banter. 

To  New  York  Artemus  Ward  mi- 
grated about  the  beginning  of  1861, 
to  join  the  staff  of  **Vanity  Fair",  and 
to  become  one  of  that  circle  of  literary 
Bohemians  that  gathered  in  Pfaff's 
beer  cellar  on  Broadway  near  Bleecker 
Street.  **We  were  all  very  merry  at 
Pf aff's",  wrote  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
in  his  poem,  "At  the  Caf6",  printed  in 
the  first  number  of  "Vanity  Fair". 
Among  the  habitu6s  whose  names  are 
still  remembered  were  William  Win- 
ter, Fitz  James  O'Brien,  author  of 
"The  Diamond  Lens",  George  Arnold, 
wit  and  poet,  and  Walt  Whitman,  with 
five  years  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  be- 
hind him,  posing  much  in  flannel  shirt 
and  sombrero,  roughly  unpleasant,  and 
plainly  on  exhibition.  Also  this  rough 
Bohemia  had  its  queen,  the  "Ada 
Clare"  of  occasional  verses  in  the 
"Saturday  Press"  and  other  publica- 
tions. Here  Artemus  Ward  first 
broached  his  dream  of  a  lecture  tour 
and  found  encouragement.  The  first 
lecture,  after  the  weighing  of  many 
titles,  finally  became  "Babes  in  the 
Wood".  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  title 
was  of  no  consequence,  for  the  per- 
formance consisted  of  the  retailing  of 
numerous  jokes  quite  unrelated  to  the 
subject  announced.  For  example,  the 
lecture,  "Sixty  Minutes  in  Africa", 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Africa  except 
that  Ward  would  end  his  hour's  fool- 
ery in  this  manner: 


Africa  is  my  suliject.  You  wish  me  to  tell 
you  something  about  Africa.  Africa  is  on  the 
map.  It's  on  all  the  maps  of  Africa  I  have 
ever  seen.  You  may  buy  a  good  map  of  Africa 
for  a  dollar.  If  you  will  study  it  well  you 
will  Icnow  more  about  Africa  than  I  do.  It's 
a  comprehensive  subject  too  vast,  I  assure 
you,  for  me  to  enter  upon  tonight.  You 
would  not  wish  me  to— I  feel  that,  I  feel  it 
deeply  and  I  am  very  sensitive.  If  you  go 
home  and  go  to  bed,  it  wiU  be  better  for  you 
than   to  go  with   me  to  Africa. 

When,  in  1866,  Artemus  Ward 
transplanted  himself  to  London  for 
what  was  to  be  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  it  was  to  find  there  a  personal 
atmosphere  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
genial  Broadway  beer  cellar.  The 
PfafTs  of  England  was  the  Savage 
Club,  then  a  very  loosely  constructed 
Bohemian  organization,  to  which  his 
coming  gave  great  vogue,  and  of  which 
he  became  the  reigning  attraction. 
He  reached  England  on  June  13.  With 
"Artemus  Ward"  as  the  qualification, 
he  was  elected  to  membership  on  Au- 
gust 4.  The  nature  of  the  fame  that 
had  preceded  him  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  "Punch",  which  had  been 
anti-American  during  the  war,  not 
only  hastened  to  secure  him  as  a  con- 
tributor, but  also  departed  from  its 
dearest  traditions,  blazing  his  name 
in  the  columns  of  the  paper  and  in 
huge  letters  over  the  door  of  the  pub- 
lication ofiice.  As  a  lecturer  in  Eng- 
land he  was  an  instant  success.  He 
became  the  idol  of  London.  "Artemus 
the  delicious",  Charles  Reade  called 
him.  But  with  the  fulness  of  the  cup 
came  the  brevity  of  the  draught.  The 
chill  and  fog  of  the  London  winter 
smote  him  down.  He  went  to  Jersey, 
and  after  a  short  stay  there,  returned 
to  Southampton.  In  Southampton  he 
died  on  Ash  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1867,  before  he  had  completed  his 
thirty-fourth  year. 


Artemus  Ward  (Charles  Parrar  Browne).  A 
Biography  and  Bibliography.  By  Don  C.  Seitz. 
Harper  and  Bros. 
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London,  December  1,  1919. 

THE  other  day  I  was  invited,  by  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  influence 
of  women  upon  current  literature.  It 
seems  that  in  his  new  book  M.  Julien 
Benda,  the  author  of  a  famous  novel 
"L'Ordination",  states  that  the  de- 
praved taste  of  women  is  rotting 
literature  altogether.  Women,  he 
suggests,  have  no  use  for  the  intel- 
lectual. They  must  have  the  merely 
emotional.  The  editor  who  wrote  to 
me  quoted  these  views  and  asked  how 
far  knowledge  or  thought  of  women 
as  the  final  judges  of  contemporary 
literature  affects  the  actions  of  con- 
temporary men  of  letters. 

Now  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  women  detest  the  intel- 
lectual novel,  for  instance.  The  intel- 
lectual novel  will  never  have  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sentimental  and  sensu- 
ous tale ;  but  the  reason  is  clear.  The 
amount  of  emotion  which  most  people 
can  get  into  their  lives  by  natural 
means  is  very  small.  It  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  human 
appetite  for  sentiment  is  absolutely 
insatiable.  But  it  is  not  a  purely 
feminine  appetite,  because  men  are 
great  readers  of  sentimental  novels. 
The  only  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  bad  taste  of  women  is  adversely 
affecting  modem  literature  is  that  the 
majority  of  novel-readers  are  women. 
Nobody  questions  the  suggestion  that 
modem  literature  is  degenerate.  It 
has  been  a  commonplace  of  every  age 
that  all  previous  ages  have  been  su- 
perior to  it.    The  average  has  always 


been  bad ;  and  as  novels  are  nowadays 
the  most  plentiful  fruit  of  conven- 
tional intellect,  and  as  they  are  the 
most  widely  consumed  fruit,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  do  to  a  very  large 
extent  represent  current  taste  as  no 
other  form  of  reading-matter  (apart 
from  the  newspapers)  can  do. 

«  «  «  « 

The  case  seems,  therefore,  pretty 
clear.  Wherever  they  have  any  group 
influence  at  all,  women  tend  to  lower 
standards  of  art — not  because  intelli- 
gent women  are  less  so  than  intelli- 
gent men,  but  because  in  general  they 
concern  themselves  more  copiously 
than  men  do  with  the  forms  of  art 
which  they  patronize.  As  the  general 
level  of  intelligence  is  low,  and  as 
only  brains  can  supply  the  inner  re- 
source which  obviates  the  need  for 
outside  stimulants,  the  inferior  na- 
ture, longing  for  emotion  and  emo- 
tional stimulant,  plunges  for  what  is 
most  strongly  and  crudely  flavored. 
That  is  why,  in  general,  the  bad  novel 
has  the  greatest  circulation.  It  gives 
the  majority,  untrained  and  uncrit- 
ical, the  kind  of  stimulant  required 
to  make  good  a  natural  deficiency. 
The  rich  nature,  generating  its  own 
emotion,  can  attend  to  other  matters, 
and  so  develops  critical  taste.  The 
poor  one,  dependent  upon  outside 
nourishment,  has  no  standards,  and 
gobbles  up  that  which  is  most  savory 
or  most  saccharine. 

Why  M.  Benda  should  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  women  I  do  not  realize — 
except  that  women,  as  I  have  said,  are 
the  principal  patrons  of  the  novel. 
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But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
the — ^as  it  were — ^prenatal  influence  of 
feminine  taste  in  literature,  we  are 
up  against  another  problem.  You 
will  remember  that  when  a  C!ommis- 
sion  was  held  in  England  to  inquire 
into  the  Dramatic  Censorship,  several 
prominent  writers,  including  Thomas 
Hardy,  said  that  they  were  discour- 
aged from  writing  plays  because  they 
wanted  to  write  sincerely  of  real  life, 
and  because  they  knew  how  impossible 
it  was  to  get  a  sincere  play  about  real 
life  past  the  censor. 

At  the  time  I  thought  this  deterrent 
rather  morbidly  exaggerated;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  novel  I  should  be  in- 
clined equally  to  question  it.  Individ- 
uals may  be  affected.  There  may  be 
compromises.  But  the  mere  existence 
of  intellectual  novels,  the  fact  that  all 
the  principal  literary  reputations 
(things  quite  distinct  from  sales) 
are  intellectual,  suggests  decidedly 
that  the  effect  of  popular  judgment 
upon  the  mind  of  a  writer  is  not  as 
great  as  M.  Benda  implies.  In  fact 
I  fancy  the  whole  of  the  excitement 
is  due  to  a  misapprehension.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  those  capable  of 
good  work  in  the  novel  as  a  rule  pro- 
duce bad  work  in  order  to  secure  sales. 
The  bad  novel  is  inimitable.  It  is 
produced  with  as  much  sincerity — or 
ait  any  rate,  belief  in  its  essential 
"rightness" — as  the  good  novel,  and 
nobody  is  going  to  get  past  the  fact 
that  while  a  novelist  may  modify  a 
situation  or  may  make  a  happy  ending 
where  none  is  probable,  he  cannot  de- 
liberately succeed  with  a  bad  novel 
after  failing  with  good  ones.     It  is 

not  done. 

«  *  «  « 

Nor  is  the  case  of  M.  Benda  better, 
it  seems  to  me,  when  it  is  applied  to 
publishers.  Most  publishers  of  any 
standing  will  always  publish  a  good 


book  if  they  get  the  chance  of  it.  The 
really  good  book  generally  finds  its 
select  public;  and  even  if  the  publisher 
makes  no  money  out  of  it,  he  will  not 
mind  so  long  as  the  book's  quality  is 
recognized.  It  is  not  that  the  pub- 
lisher is  an  altruist,  but  that  he 
appreciates  the  value  to  himself  of 
a  good  book. 

In  England — I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  in  America — ^there  is  certainly  a 
great  trade  in  authors  whose  reputa- 
tions are  greater  than  their  sales.  It 
is  worth  while  for  a  publisher  to  issue 
a  good  book  because  the  good  book  is 
the  book  that  draws  attention  to  the 
publisher.  The  bad  book  may  earn 
money;  but  few  people  look  at  the 
foot  of  its  title-page  to  note  its  port 
of  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
book  is  good,  it  is  read  by  all  those 
who  notice  details  of  the  sort.  This 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 
They  may  order  such  matters  differ- 
ently in  France,  of  course;  and  I 
gather  that  French  authors  do  not 
make  fortimes  out  of  moderate  sales, 
as  some  English  authors  do;  but,  at 
least  so  far  as  our  own  market  is 
concerned,  I  will  swear  in  face  of  any 
opposition  that  the  good  book  is  not 
a  drug  in  the  market,  and  that  how- 
ever true  M.  Benda's  philosophical 
thesis  may  be,  his  sensational  ap- 
proach to  it  gives  the  whole  thing  a 
false  excitement. 


«  «  «  « 


An  aspect  of  popular  taste  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  interesting 
is  that  the  scandalous  memoir  has 
died  down,  and  the  personal  memoir 
has  very  much  arisen  in  the  past  year 
or  two.  Books  about  living  men, 
volumes  of  personal  sketches,  personal 
sketches  in  magazines  and  reviews, 
personal  paragraphs  in  every  news- 
paper— one  finds  them  all  in  profusion, 
and  they  are  very  widely  read  and 
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appreciated.  We  all,  it  appears,  want 
to  know  real  things  (or  at  least  only 
slightly  incredible  things)  about  the 
people  we  see,  or  about  those  whose 
books  we  read,  or  whose  pictures  we 
admire,  or  whose  doings  in  some  field 
or  other  of  human  prowess  are  such 
as  to  provoke  interest. 

The  use  of  little  photographs  in 
newspapers,  illustrating  some  gossipy 
paragraph,  is  comparatively  recent. 
More  recent  still  is  the  vogue  of  the 
character-sketch,  often  caustic,  such 
as  we  have  lately  had  in  the  series  of 
articles  by  "E.  T.  Raymond",  subse- 
quently collected  into  a  book  under 
the  name  "Uncensored  Celebrities". 
A  new  collection  by  the  same  author 
is  on  the  point  of  appearing,  and  to 
this  volume,  which  includes  a  sketch 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  been  given 
the  title  "All  and  Sundry".  "Un- 
censored  Celebrities"  had  a  most  nota- 
ble sale.  Its  successor  will  perhaps 
do  almost  as  well,  because  while  the 
earlier  book  had  great  topical  political 
interest,  "All  and  Sundry"  casts  a 
wider  net  and  deals  with  a  number 
of  prominent  persons  chosen  from 
every  kind  of  life.  It  should  thus 
appeal  to  numbers  of  those  whose  in- 
terest in  politics  is  exiguous,  and  to 
whom,  for  its  almost  strictly  political 
contents,  "Uncensored  Celebrities" 
may  have  been  less  absorbing  than 
something  about  actresses  or  sports- 
men or  authors. 


*  *  «  « 


I  mentioned  in  a  previous  causerie 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  some 
new  literary  journals  of  a  "high- 
brow" order;  but  the  high-brows  are 
not  having  the  journalistic  field  to 
themselves.  We  are  being  flooded 
with  new  monthly  and  weekly  maga- 
zines and  story-papers.  I  wonder 
what  will  be  their  fate.  Prominent 
among  them  is  a  very  close  copy  of 


"The  Saturday  Evening  Post"  issued 
under  the  title  of  "Nash's  Weekly". 
This  paper  is  announced  as  having  no 
connection  whatever  with  "Nash's 
Magazine",  which  is  a  Hearst  publicar 
tion.  But  the  "Nash"  of  the  title  is 
the  originator  of  "Nash's  Magazine", 
all  the  same.  His  name  is  Eveleigh 
Nash,  and  when  he  was  in  business 
before  the  war  he  gained  great  fame 
and  profit  by  publishing  the  notorious 
"Memoirs"  of  Lady  Cardigan.  He 
also  founded  "Nash's  Magazine",  and 
a  not  very  impressive  weekly  critical 
journal  which  had  a  short  life.  Dur- 
ing the  war  various  causes  produced 
Nash's  temporary  retirement  from 
the  publishing  trade;  but  he  is  now 
striking  afresh,  and  I  suppose  may  be 
expected  to  reestablish  himself  as  a 
publisher  of  books  and  journals. 

There  ought  to  be  an  opening  here 
for  something  as  good  as  "The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post";  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  English  writers  can 
produce  short  stories  of  the  same 
effective  kind  as  those  which  make 
the  "Post"  so  admirable.  The  English 
short  story  in  general  is  an  extremely 
lamentable  affair.  It  has  neither 
style  nor  scheme.  It  is  merely  a  prod- 
uct, and  sometimes  a  by-product.  But 
magazines  must  exist,  and  they  must 
have  short  stories,  and  the  more 
magazines  there  are,  the  more  stories 
there  must  be  to  fill  them;  so  that  if 
opportunity  is  so  lavishly  offered  for 
this  particular  example  of  their  wares, 
English  writers  may  once  again  culti- 
vate seriously  the  art  of  the  short 
story  and  make  the  magazines  worth 
reading.     That  would  be  a  splendid 

thing. 

«  «  «  * 

One  magazine  which  has  started 
here  with  a  great  flourish  is  "Hutchin- 
son's Magazine",  the  creation  of  an 
extraordinarily    active    young    pub- 
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lisher.  It  is  all  fiction ;  and  its  princi- 
pal concern  seems  to  be  to  get  a  nice 
mingling  of  fairly  distinguished 
"literary"  names  with  those  of  the 
tremendously  popular  writers,  such 
as  Ethel  M.  Dell.  It  seems  odd  to  see 
the  name  of  Max  Beerbohm  on  the 
cover  of  a  popular  magazine;  but 
there  it  is,  as  large  as  that  of  Cosmo 
Hamilton ;  and  young  Mr.  Hutchinson 
is  showing  plenty  of  enterprise  in 
securing  an  absolutely  astounding 
contrasted  variety  in  authors.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  young 
men  in  London — a  financier  and  a 
worker,  of  a  type  to  which  the  pub- 
lishing trade  has  hitherto  offered  few 
inducements.  Already  he  is  said  to 
control  seven  businesses;  his  daily 
occupation  is  to  buy  up  an  old  journal, 
start  a  new  one,  and  to  contract  upon 
an  immense  scale  for  novels  by  the 
score  and  the  hundred.  He  rushes 
about  London  in  a  little  red  two- 
seater  car,  punctual  to  the  minute  for 
each  appointment,  which  he  carefully 
times,  and  transacts  business  until  all 
the  hours.  He  is  one  of  the  busiest 
men  I  ever  heard  of.  The  creation  of 
a  magazine,  or  the  making  of  a  con- 
tract running  into  thousands  of 
pounds,  is  nothing  to  him.     It  is  all 

talcen  in  his  stride. 

*  «  *  * 

The  consequence  is,  that  Hutchin- 
son's is  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  novel-publishing  houses  in 
England  and  the  British  colonies.  It 
has  an  extraordinarily  long  and  varied 
list  of  fiction,  and — with  one  or  two 
other  houses — ^threatens  something  of 
a  revolution  in  the  fiction  market. 
Whereas,  until  recently,  practically 
every  form  of  publisher  has  had  in 
his  list  a  fair  sprinkling  of  novels, 
these  particular  works  are  tending 
more  and  more  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  three  firms — Hutchinson,   Hodder 


and  Stoughton,  and  Collins.  One  of 
these  houses  sees  a  man  or  woman 
doing  good  or  salable  work  and,  in- 
stead of  nibbling  timidly  with  a  single 
book,  makes — if  possible — a  single 
contract  with  the  author  assuring  him 
(or  her)  of  a  good  advance  pajrment 
on  account  of  royalty  for  three  books 
or  more.  The  question  of  old  books 
is  discussed.  Sometimes  they  are 
taken  over.  The  thing  is  done  on  the 
grand  scale.  It  is  most  impressive. 
And  it  pays.  It  pays  everybody,  in- 
cluding the  author. 

«  *  «  « 

Now  one  slight  disadvantage  occurs 
to  me  as  accompanying  this  very  wel- 
come interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
novelists.  By  concentrating  novels 
into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  pub- 
lishers, you  tend  to  make  them  mere 
marketable  commodities.  You  will 
almost  certainly  for  a  time  encourage 
overproduction.  And  finally  you 
menace  the  author  with  the  fear  of 
a  possible  future  trust  which  could 
dictate  terms  with  impunity.  By 
driving  other  publishers  out  of  the 
novel  market,  you  tend  to  discourage 
young  talent,  because  hitherto  it  has 
been  the  small  publisher  who  has  ex- 
perimented with  novels  by  young  au- 
thors ;  and  if  certain  houses  gain  pre- 
dominance in  any  one  field,  they  will  be 
able  to  flood  the  market  with  novels  by 
authors  of  repute  and  popularity.  Al- 
ready the  small  publisher  finds  it 
hard,  or  impossible,  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  a  **first  novel".  If,  when  he 
finds  an  author  who  pays,  that  author 
is  promptly  annexed  by  one  of  the 
princely  houses  which  (by  reason  of 
their  wonderful  machinery  for  selling 
books)  can  afford  to  pay  more  than 
the  small  man  struggling  for  his  in- 
come, the  game  will  no  longer  be 
worth  the  candle.  It  will  then,  per- 
haps, be  a  fight  between  the  literary 
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agent  and  the  big  novel  publishers; 
but  the  novel  will  by  that  time  quite 
definitely  and  irredeemably  have  been 
commercialized. 


«  «  «  « 


In  spite  of  all  these  threatened 
difficulties,  new  publishing  houses  are 
springing  up  here  upon  every  hand. 
For  one  thing,  many  young  men  with 
money  are  coming  out  of  the  army 
and  wanting  a  profession  which  they 
think  requires  no  training.  Their 
education,  may  be,  was  interrupted 
by  the  war;  they  have  no  special 
knowledge;  they  are  "fond  of  books". 
Therefore  they  have  been  trying  hard 
— many  of  them — ^to  buy  partnerships 
in  established  firms;  and  if  that  plan 
fails  they  are  in  a  few  cases  starting 
upon  their  own  account,  with  every- 
thing to  learn,  without  books  to  pub- 
lish, without  knowledge  of  manufac- 
turing or  selling  or  advertising.  It 
is  a  pathetic  spectacle.  Meanwhile, 
new  firms  are  arising  out  of  different 
circumstances.  There  are  several  men 
beginning  afresh  who,  before  the  war, 
had  actual  experience  in  publishing. 
I  know  of  at  least  three  such  men 
who  have  started  or  are  starting  this 
year  to  publish.  One  of  them  is  said 
to  have  begun  when  he  had  arranged 
only  one'  book !  But  I  have  since  seen 
a  list  of  works  to  be  produced  from 
his  establishment  which  suggests  that 
his  last  six  months  have  been  most 
strenuous.  The  list  has  not  much 
"weight"  or  distinction;  but  it  has 
several  books  that  may  come  off 
when  they  are  ready. 

Of  these  young  houses  the  most 
interesting  is  probably  that  of  Richard 
Cobden-Sanderson,  whose  list  is  not 
yet  issued.  Cobden-Sanderson  is  of 
course  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
artist-printer,  one  of  the  great  sup- 
porters of  the  Morris  tradition.  He 
has  had  years  of  practical  experience 


of  the  trade  in  the  firm  of  his  uncle, 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  Moreover,  he  has 
a  very  wide  personal  acquaintance 
among  the  "intellectuals"  of  the  day; 
and  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  this 
fact,  it  should  mean  that  whatever 
list  he  ultimately  has  will  be  quite 
distinguished.  But  of  course  personal 
acquaintance  with  workers  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  work  can  be 
obtained  from  them  for  publication, 
because  these  people  have  in  many 
cases  made  contracts  well  in  advance 
of  the  day.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  of  the  young  publishers  just 
starting  C!obden-Sanderson,  although 
he  cannot  "command  success",  will  do 
more,  and  "deserve  it".  I  hope  so. 
His  father's  name  should  certainly 
help  him.  It  is  not  without  historical 
significance  that  C!obden-Sanderson*s 
wife  will  be  associated  with  him  in 
the  business.  From  personal  acquain- 
tance I  am  sure  that  her  influence  will 
not  be  such  as  to  justify  the  remarks 
about   women   which   I   have  quoted 

from  M.  Benda.    On  the  contrary. 

«  «  «  « 

So  far  as  new  books  go,  I  have 
heard  nothing  whatever  to  suggest 
that  my  remarks  the  other  month  on 
the  prospects  of  the  season  were 
prejudiced.  Books  are  streaming  out, 
and  are  selling,  on  the  whole,  very 
well;  but  I  do  not  think  the  season 
is  going  to  take  a  very  notable  place 
in  history.  The  various  German  and 
military  memoirs  will  attract  some 
notice,  as  I  have  already  said,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  novels  of  note. 
Otherwise  I  should  say  books  were 
selling  as  a  matter  of  course  rather 
than  as  a  result  of  any  intrinsic 
value.  I  notice  in  Methuen's  list  a 
novel,  "If  All  These  Young  Men",  by 
Romer  Wilson,  author  of  "Martin 
Schuler",  the  novel  that  made  a  stir 
here  last  autumn.  I  do  not  know  what 
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this  second  book  will  be  like,  and  I 
am  sure  its  publication,  and  the 
subsequent  scrutiny,  will  be  an  ordeal 
for  the  young  author.  Second  books 
are  the  most  di£9cult  of  all  to  write. 
I  hear  of  one  novelist,  whose  first 
novel  was  acclaimed,  who  has  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  its  succes- 
sor. This,  I  believe,  is  a  not  uncom- 
mon happening.  The  first  book  often 
contains  all  the  young  author  knows, 
and  the  second  book,  written  because 
the  first  has  been  published,  has,  com- 
paratively, a  noticeable  absence  of 
joy  in  its  composition.  I  must  make 
it  quite  clear  that  this  remark  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  Miss  Wilson, 
about  whose  novel  I  know  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  relates  to  a 
short  period  in  the  war.  After  a  first 
novel  so  striking  one  exi)ects  some- 
thing unusually  penetrating,  and 
looks  forward  to  it,  more  than  to  most 
of  the  other  novels  that  are  coming, 
because  it  may  provide  a  fresh  thrill. 


It   is   strange   to   think   that   there 

should  be  so  few  books  in  a  great 

autumn    season    for    which    one    is 

eagerly  waiting.    But  I  think,  on  the 

whole,  that   1919 — ^whatever   it  may 

still  bring  in  the  way  of  potential 

inmiortals — will  ultimately  be  known 

solely  as  the  year  of  "The  Young 

Visiters'',  since  that  little  book  has 

washed  out  most  of  the  others. 

«  «  «  « 

Speaking  of  "The  Young  Visiters" 
reminds  me  that  Daisy  Ashford  has 
been  offered  an  American  reading 
tour.  If  she  goes,  I  suppose  she  will 
have  a  furore.  The  book,  I  hear,  has 
been  dramatized,  and  the  play  is  to 
be  produced.  What  a  slice  of  luck 
for  the  English  publishers  if  it  suc- 
ceeds! For  large  as  is  the  public  for 
a  book,  the  theatregoing  public  is 
much  larger;  and  with  the  play  a 
success,  the  novel  itself  would  enter 
upon  a  new  lease  of  prosperity  as  a 
souvenir  I 

SIMON   PUBE 


INVIOLATE 


BY   RUTH    LAMBERT   JONES 


TWO  things  are  mine  beyond  the  power 
Of  time's  relentless  robbery — 
Remembrance  of  a  shining  hour, 
The  hope  of  shining  hours  to  be. 
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CURRENTS  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

BY    MRS.    BELLOC    LOWNDES 


THE  first  year  of  peace  has  not 
produced  in  France  either  a  great 
war  book  or  a  great  peace  book.  As 
was  natural  there  has  been  a  slacken- 
ing in  the  production  of  those  won- 
derful human  documents,  —  diaries, 
journals,  memoirs,  and  books  with  the 
truth  disguised  under  a  thin  veil  of 
fiction  (as  "Une  Femme  Dans  le 
Zone")» — ^which  made  some  of  us  feel 
as  if  the  war  instead  of  having  in- 
jured, had  only  enriched  and  bene- 
fited the  splendid  treasury  of  French 
literature ! 

And  here  a  word  of  high  praise  and 
commendation  may  be  said  of  the  role 
played  by  the  French  publishers  dur- 
ing the  fifty  months  the  war  lasted. 
They  were  faced  with  incredible  diffi- 
culties. During  the  first  week  of 
August,  1914,  every  able-bodied  young 
man  and  youth  in  their  employment 
disappeared  to  join  his  regiment.  As 
time  went  on  every  able-bodied  older 
man  was  pressed  into  some  form  of 
national  service;  and  yet,  immediate- 
ly after  the  Battle  of  the  Mame,  the 
noble  stream  of  war  books  began  to 
gush  out  from  both  great  and  small 
publishing  houses.  More,  every  Paris 
publisher  put  what  the  French  call 
"a  certain  coquetry"  into  the  actual 
production  of  his  books,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  prices  were  not  put  up 
to  the  public,  though  the  prices  to  the 
publishers  themselves  had  of  course 
enormously  increased!  Yet  another 
point.  There  came  an  immediate  ces- 
sation— ^almost  as  if  the  magic  wand 
had  been  waved— of  the  production 


of  those  books  which  the  C3mical  for- 
eigner has  always  regarded  as  bein? 
peculiarly  "French"  —  those  books 
which  at  their  best  certainly  add  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  but  which  at 
their  worst,  are  a  disgrace  not  so 
much  to  the  French  who  produce 
them,  as  to  the  human  nature  which 
creates  the  demand  of  which  they 
form  the  supply.  While  the  war 
lasted  French  literature  became  abso- 
lutely pure — ^in  this  forming  a  curious 
contrast  to  English  literature;  for 
with  the  war  came  to  London,  at  any 
rate,  the  end  of  the  absurd  "Library 
Censorship",  and  this  meant  the  sud- 
den publication  of  more  than  one  now 
famous  "adult"  novel  of  which  Arnold 
Bennett's  "The  Pretty  Lady"  was 
the  most  daring  example. 

II 

How  far  has  the  war  enriched  the 
French  language?  Not  at  all,  would 
reply  the  old-fashioned,  serious  lover 
of  French  as  she  was  spoken  and 
written  by  Madame  de  S6vign6,  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  Renan — ^to  take  three 
widely  different  and  yet  great  French 
stylists.  But  those  who  are  not 
purists  will  tell  you  that  the  poilu 
has  deserved  well  of  the  future 
French  reader  and  writer;  and  in 
that  connection  let  me  once  more 
commend  the  admirable  work  en- 
titled, "Le  Poilu  tel  quMl  se  Parle. 
Dictionnaire  des  Termes  Populaires 
employes  aux  Armies  en  1914-1918". 
I  venture  to  predict  that  this  book,  if 
not  reprinted,  will  become  very  valu- 
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able;  and  if  reprinted,  will  take  its 
place  among  literary  classics. 

There  was  always  in  France  a  spe- 
cial army  slang  which  was  familiar 
to  all  French  people, — for  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  army  is 
France  and  that  France  is  the  army, 
— ^but  it  was  quite  unknown  among 
even  the  most  learned  American  and 
British  Franco-philes.  There,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  the  bayonet 
was  always  known  as  Rosalie  and, 
from  the  day  it  was  invented,  the  '75 
was  always  referred  to  by  the  artillery 
as  Charlotte!  The  word  hoche,  the 
most  famous  new  word  of  all,  was  as 
a  matter  of  fact  used  by  Verlaine  in 
his  curious  book,  "Kant,  Schopen- 
hauer, Hegel  et  Autres  Boches";  and 
more  recently  it  appeared  in  that  very 
Gallic  series  of  tales  known  under  the 
generic  title  of  "Claudine".  Still,  on 
the  whole,  the  word  hoche  only  passed 
into  permanent  parlance  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  A  funny  touch 
which  was  contributed  by  the  poilu 
alone,  and  which  has  not  passed  into 
current  French  slang,  was  the  fact 
that  a  certain  type  of  German  war 
trick  was  habitually  referred  to  as 
une  hochonnerie.  Many  words  used 
in  the  trenches  will  naturally  die  out 
with  the  generation  which  used  them 
— such  words — ^terribly  macabre  some 
of  them — ^as  had  to  do  with  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  fire,  the  effect  of  shells, 
machine  guns,  etc.,  on  the  human 
body.  These  range  from  machine  d 
dSpeupler  and  grSle  d  mort  to  geulard 
and  fusil  fou.  But  many  of  the  new 
words  will  certainly  take  their  place 
in  due  course  in  the  Dictionnaire  de 
TAcad^mie.  Curiously  enough,  a 
French  war  word  which  has  passed 
into  use  in  England  is  hardly  ever 
used  in  France,  or  rather  it  is  not 
used  more  than  it  always  was  before 
the  war.    That  word  is  camouflage. 


Ill 

Perhaps  a  Frenchwoman  may  be 
pardoned  for  pointing  out  with  pride 
that  by  far  the  best  book  which  has 
yet  appeared  on  the  American  army 
in  France  is  the  work  of  two  French 
soldiers.  The  volume  consists  of  over 
four  hundred  pages  and  is  called 
"L'Armte  Am^ricaine  dans  le  Conflit 
Europ^en",  and  one  of  the  two  authors, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Chambrun,  had 
the  privilege  of  forming  part  of 
the  Viviani  Mission  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  volume  which  will 
thrill  the  heart  of  every  American 
reader,  for  it  shows  how  splendid  was 
the  promise  and  how  magnificent  the 
fulfilment.  A  valuable  section  of  the 
book  is  that  which  contains  the 
French  Orders  of  Battle  up  to  De- 
cember 1,  1918,  including  the  names 
of  all  the  generals,  senior  staff  offi- 
cers, and  regimental  commanders  in 
question. 

IV 

A  book  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, but  in  a  very  cursory  way,  is 
full  of  new  matter  concerning  the 
"Romantics".  This  is  a  volume  en- 
titled "Buloz  et  ses  Amis".  Buloz,  as 
some  may  remember,  was  the  brilliant 
and  formidable  founder  and  editor  of 
the  "Revue  des  deux  Mondes".  Like 
every  great  editor  he  was  the  friend 
and  monitor  of  his  leading  contribu- 
tors, and  never  had  an  editor  in  any 
country  such  a  wonderful  group  of 
writers  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Francois 
Buloz.  Dumas  p^re,  Hugo,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  Musset,  Montalembert,  and  last 
but  not  least,  Georges  Sand,  were  all 
on  the  closest  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him. 

The  first  number  of  the  "Revue" 
with  the  orange  covers  appeared  in 
February  of  1831,  when  the  founder 
was  only  twenty-six  years  old.     For 
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many,  many  years  the  circulation 
could  only  be  described  as  tiny;  yet 
every  one  of  its  contributors  became 
in  due  course  immortal,  and  that  in 
the  really  great  sense  of  the  word. 
Buloz  was  a  generous  editor,  con- 
stantly praising  and  patting  on  the 
back  even  a  cantankerous  and  queer- 
natured  writer.  It  is  strange  and 
pathetic  to  read  the  story  of  how  all 
these  wonderful  people  loved  —  and 
sometimes  hated — one  another.  For 
instance,  when  Sainte-Beuve  pub- 
lished a  tremendous  eulogy  of  Hugo 
in  an  early  number,  Alfred  de  Vigny 
was  so  indignant,  and  thought  the 
praise  so  excessive,  that  he  actually 
compelled  Buloz  to  put  into  the  "Re- 
vue's" next  number  a  curious  kind  of 
apology,  pointing  out  that  Hugo  was 
not  so  wonderful  after  all!  Sainte- 
Beuve  Was  naturally  furious,  and  gave 
up  writing  for  Buloz  after  a  short 
time. 

We  are  also  told  for  the  first  time 
the  inside  history  of  Balzac's  break 
with  the  "Revue".  I  fear  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  "P^re 
Goriot"  (at  that  time  this  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  stories)  was 
"inexact,  undependable,  never  up  to 
time,  asking  for  proofs  to  be  sent  him 
in  a  great  hurry  and  then  keeping 
them  for  a  month,  and  worst  of  all, 
obtaining  advances  on  novels  which 
he  declared  to  have  already  complet- 
ed, and  of  which  he  had  only  written 
the  title!"  The  end  of  the  relations 
of  Balzac  with  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"  was  a  law  case  which  was 
fought  out  with  great  bitterness,  and 
at  considerable  expense,  in  1836. 

To  the  great  majority  of  foreign 
lovers  of  French  literature  the  name 
of  Buloz  is  known  only  through  his 
connection  with  the  tangled  love  af- 
fair of  Georges  Sand  and  Alfred  de 
Musset.    The  two  famous  lovers  actu- 


ally met  for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner 
given  by  him  in  1888,  and  the  good- 
natured  editor — ^who  had  now  become 
Buloz  le  magnifique  in  the  lady's 
grateful  eyes  —  provided  the  lovers 
with  four  thousand  francs  in  order 
that  they  might  go  off  for  an  illicit 
honeymoon  to  Venice!  Many  of  us 
are  familiar  with  poor  Georges  Sand's 
agonized  letters  written  from  there  to 
Buloz,  notably  that  one  dated  Febru- 
ary 4,  1884,  in  which  she  tells  him 
that  Musset  is  dying,  and  that,  all  the 
money  they  have  left  in  the  world  is 
sixty  francs!  She  implores  him  to 
send  her  a  further  advance,  although 
she  had  not  been  able  to  keep  her 
promise  with  regard  to  the  chapters 
on  which  he  was  counting.  Inciden- 
tally, Buloz,  in  addition  to  financing 
the  industrious  "Georges",  had  to  pay 
one  of  Musset's  debts  of  honor.  Buloz 
was  the  confidant  of  both  Madame 
Sand  and  of  Musset  with  regard  to 
the  painful  —  one  might  almost  say 
the  grotesque — Pagello  interlude.  He 
it  was  who  brought  them  together 
again,  but  he  was  much  too  shrewd 
to  hope  for  a  permanent  reconcilia- 
tion; and  it  was  to  him  that  Georges 
Sand  turned  for  sympathy  when  she 
finally  broke  with  Musset.  Curiously 
enough  it  was  she  who,  in  the  end» 
gave  up  writing  for  the  "Revue", 
while  Musset  was  faithful  to  Buloz 
to  the  very  end  of  his  strange  and 
stormy  life. 

V 

Not  only  in  France  but  wherever 
there  are  men  and  women  interested 
in  the  ways,  and  bjrways,  of  human 
nature,  will  the  love  affairs  of  those 
who  are  known  as  the  French  Ro- 
mantics continue  to  excite  interest 
and  curiosity.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  very  last  word  had  been  said  con- 
cerning the  love  affairs  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  of  his  immediate  circle,  but  now 
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comes  a  new  book  full  of  hitherto  un- 
published documents.  The  volume, 
"Amours  d'un  Po^te",  deals  with  a 
great  deal  more  than  with  the  love 
affairs  of  those  whom  his  own  young 
contemporaries  called  "The  Great 
Man",  half  seriously  and  half  with  an 
affectionate  derision.  While  there  is 
a  good  deal  in  the  volume  with  which 
those  interested  in  Hugo  and  in  his 
enigmatic  Ad^le,  are  already  familiar, 
we  are  given  some  new  facts  concern- 
ing Ad^le,  Hugo  and  Sainte-Beuve. 
Here  is  disproved  once  for  all  the  alle- 
gation that  Madame  Victor  Hugo  only 
listened  to  her  husband's  friend  when 
that  same  husband  had  been  unfaith- 
ful to  her.  Unfortunately  for  poor 
Ad^le,  it  is  now  known  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  two  met  secretly  a  full 
year  before  Victor  Hugo  had  met  the 
woman  Juliette  Drouet,  who  was  to  be 
his  lifelong  love.  The  new  documents 
come  from  a  curious  source.  Made- 
moiselle Drouet  had  a  sister  named 
Kock,  and  it  was  that  lady's  son,  Louis 
Kock,  who,  at  his  aunt's  death  in  1888, 
inherited  all  Juliette's  Victor  Hugo 
relics.  A  certain  number  of  these 
were  given  by  him  to  the  town  of 
Paris,  and  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  very  quaint  and  interesting  mu- 
seum which  was  wisely  arranged  in 
the  beautiful  old  house  in  that  comer 
of  the  Place  Royale  where  the  Hugos 
lived  for  many  years.  Kock  was  the 
first  curator  of  the  museum,  and  after 
his  death  his  family  sold  those  papers, 
poems,  and  letters  which  he  had  kept 
in  his  own  possession,  and  which  he 
had  not  even  allowed  anyone  to  see. 
The  papers  included  several  quite 
new  poems,  which  for  some  reason 
Victor  Hugo  did  not  care  to  publish, 
but  which  he  gave  to  Mademoiselle 
Drouet.  Among  the  letters  are  notes 
from  Renan  and  other  lesser-known 
Frenchmen  of  distinction.     I  fancy 


few  people  are  aware  that  Victor 
Hugo  left  strict  injunctions  that  none 
of  his  private  letters  were  to  be  print- 
ed till  1968,  so  the  world  will  have  to 
wait  forty-three  to  forty-four  years 
before  knowing  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  the  man  whom  some  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen  put  above  Napoleon, 
for  both  practical  and  imaginative 
genius. 

VI 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  yet  allud- 
ed in  any  of  my  former  articles  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
writers  who  have  joined  the  Immor- 
tals since  the  opening  of  1919.  This 
is  Francois  de  Gurel,  by  birth  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  nobility  (he  has  the 
right  to  title  of  viscount).  One  of 
his  ancestors  rode  at  Joinville's  stir- 
rup and  followed  him  through  the 
Crusades.  This  new  member  of  the 
French  Academy  was  at  school  with 
Marshal  Foch,  and  began  writing 
when  still  a  youth.  For  a  long  time 
writing  was  his  hobby,  for  he  inherit- 
ed certain  important  business  inter- 
ests ;  and  he  still  gives  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  what  the  French  mysteri- 
ously call  affaires.  He  was  still  quite 
young  when  he  wrote  a  remarkable 
play  which  some  critics  still  think  his 
best  work.  It  was  called  "L'envers 
d'une  Sainte",  and  was  turned  down 
by  both  the  great  state  theatres,  but 
eagerly  accepted  by  Antoine,  who  was 
then  producing  every  kind  of  comedy 
and  tragedy,  either  French  or  foreign, 
which  seemed  to  him  brilliant  and 
original.  However,  the  critics  ac- 
claimed the  unknown  youth  as  a  great 
dramatist,  and  he  has  gone  from  tri- 
umph to  triumph.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  his  works  is  that  which 
describes,  with  a  strange  and  bitter 
cynicism,  the  world  out  of  which  he 
himself  came.     That  play   is  called 
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''Les  Fossiles",  and  describes  how  a 
family  of  the  French  nobility  fare  in 
the  world  which  they  at  once  fear, 
envy,  and  despise. 

Unlike  the  great  majority  of  French 
writers,  de  Curel  has  a  sort  of  ner- 
vous dislike  of  society, — ^taking  the 
word  in  its  narrow  sense, — ^and  so 
foreigners  never  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  acquaintance  with  this  curi- 
ous and  interesting  man.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  that  he  succeeded  to  the 
fauteuil  of  Paul  Hervieu;  and  in  the 
eulogy  which  this  fact  compelled  him 
to  make  on  his  predecessor,  he  made 
it  clear  that  he  did  not  really  appre- 
ciate the  extraordinary  qualities  of 
the  author  of  those  two  wonderful  and 
terrible  novels,  "Peints  par  Eux- 
memes"  and  "L'Armature". 

I  count  the  hour  I  once  spent  with 
Hervieu  as  among  those  I  remember 
with  the  greatest  intellectual  pleasure. 
He  was  the  first  French  writer  who 
made  it  clear  to  me  that,  from  the 
novelist's  point  of  view,  very  cheap 
books  are  a  mistake,  for  the  simple 
reason  they  do  not  provide  a  living 
wage.  I  reproached  him  for  having 
given  up  the  novel  for  the  play,  point- 
ing out  that  many  brilliant  French- 
men could  write  clever  stage  pictures 
of  life,  but  very  few  had  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  writing  such  a  book 
as  "Painted  by  Themselves".  This 
story  is  told  entirely  in  letters,  and  it 
concerns  what  English  critics  disdain- 
fuUy  call  "The  Eternal  Triangle". 
But  -the  reader  puts  the  book  down 
feeling  that  he  has  known  all  those 
people,  as  if  he  had  been  flesh  of  their 
flesh,  and  soul  of  their  soul.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  the  tragedy,  for  it  is 
a  tragedy,  is  described  what  I  have 
long  thought  to  be  the  most  dramatic 
scene  in  the  whole  range  of  French 
fiction.  The  triumph  is  the  greater 
as  the  hero  of  the  scene  and  the  book 


is  the  type  of  man  the  world  agrees 
to  regard  as  a  thorough  rascal. 

VII 

Even  now  people  interested  in  liter- 
ature are  beginning  to  ask  one  an- 
other which  was  the  greatest  of  the 
war  books.  Some  of  course  quote  one 
book  and  some  another.  I  have  heard 
several  pick  out  Brand  Whitlock's 
"Belgium  under  the  German  Occupa- 
tion"; but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  thrill — and  in  the  long  run  it  is 
probably  the  thrill  that  most  im- 
presses the  great  mass  of  readers  in 
every  country — I  doubt  if  any  book 
can  compare  with  the  small  volume 
lately  issued  in  Brussels  under  the 
rather  long  and  imposing  title,  "His- 
toire  de  'La  Libre  Belgique'  Clande- 
stine". Every  writer  in  the  world, 
in  a  very  special  sense  every  journal- 
ist, will  feel  a  sense  of  exaltation 
when  reading  the  wonderful  story  of 
how  a  handful  of  men  and  women 
— at  the  time  hunted,  proscribed,  sus- 
pected and  now  and  again  actually 
arrested  and  thrust  into  prison — 
managed  to  outwit  the  all-powerful 
German  government  by  writing,  print- 
ing, and — ^what  was  of  course  the 
most  difiicult  task  of  all — circulating 
the  tiny  newspaper  "La  Libre  Bel- 
gique" of  which  the  first  number  ap- 
peared early  in  1915  and  the  last 
number  just  before  the  armistice.  The 
honor  of  its  inception  falls  to  a  Bel- 
gian journalist  Victor  Jourdain  who, 
at  the  time  he  took  on  the  perilous 
task,  was  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
He  was  disturbed,  as  all  thinking 
Belgians  were  at  the  time,  by  the 
elaborate  propaganda  of  lies  which 
was  being  sent  out — often  by  neutrals 
whose  friendship  for  Germany  blinded 
them  to  the  truth — from  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.  Jourdain  made  up  his  mind 
to  start  a  new  sheet  which  should  tell 
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the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  which  should  be  the  one  free 
thing  in  a  country  which  had  become 
hopelessly  enslaved.  During  the  first 
year  he  was  helped  by  two  friends  of 
whom  one  was  a  Jesuit  priest  and  the 
other  a  young  writer.  They  wrote 
the  whole  of  the  first  few  numbers 
printed,  their  articles  being  written 
on  tissue  paper  and  then  secretly  con- 
veyed to  the  house  where  they  were 
to  be  printed.  It  is  an  amazing  story 
of  human  resource  and  quiet,  cold 
heroism.  Nearly  twenty  printers 
risked  in  a  literal  sense  their  lives  to 
cany  on  the  work;  for,  as  time  went 
on,  the  German  authorities  grew  more 
and  more  enraged  to  find  that  the 
paper  was  not  only  being  printed  but 
immensely  circulated  in  secret  hidden 
ways  which  they  found  it  impossible 
to  discover.  Even  of  the  first  number 
4,000  copies  found  their  way  out  all 
over  Belgium,  and  when  ''La  Libre 
Belgique"  celebrated  its  first  birthday, 
there  was  an  edition  of  25,000  copies ! 
In  the  difiicult  and  perilous  task  of 
distribution,  the  women  of  Belgium 
played  a  splendid  part,  as  did  also  the 
priests.  At  different  moments  it 
looked  as  if  the  paper  could  not  go  on, 
for  again  and  again  the  Germans  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  all  those  who 
were  connected  with  its  production. 
One  is  glad  to  know  that  Jourdain 
managed  at  one  terrible  moment  to 
escape  to  England.  After  his  depar- 
ture a  priest  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Louvain  University  took  it 
over  and  edited  the  last  sixty  numbers. 

VIII 

One  of  the  most  cruel  and  untrue 
verdicts  ever  passed  on  the  French  is 
that  which  describes  them  as  being 
fickle.  The  average  Frenchman  and 
Frenchwoman  are  extraordinarily  te- 
nacious both  in  love  and  in  friendship, 


and  pathetically  faithful  to  old  loves 
and  old  hates. 

This  is  true  both  with  regard  to 
public  and  private  matters.  To  take 
one  outstanding  instance.  Most  people 
who  have  reached  years  of  discretion 
(of  course  many  people  never  do 
reach  those  placid  if  somewhat  dull 
years!)  are  well  aware  that  any  form 
of  what  is  conventionally  called  "illicit 
love"  has  about  it  no  element  of  per- 
manence. Such  affairs,  as  a  cynic 
once  observed  to  the  writer,  generally 
end  in  cabs  and  tears. 

Everything  in  the  old  European 
civilization  fights  against  the  man  or 
woman  involved  in  an  intrigue  of  the 
kind,  yet  in  French  society,  especially 
in  the  days  when  there  was  no  divorce 
law  to  complicate  the  question,  sub- 
stantial fidelity  to  an  unavowed  love 
tie  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. The  outstanding  literary  ex- 
ample is  that  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Juliette  Drouet.  Their  love  affair 
lasted  fifty  years,  and  the  woman  in 
the  case,  though  she  had  had  a  stormy 
youth  as  a  pretty  and  popular  actress, 
never  looked  to  the  right  or  left,  after 
she  had  met  him.  As  for  Victor 
Hugo,  he  at  any  rate  pretended  that 
he  didn't,  and  his  name  was  never 
publicly  associated  with  that  of  any 
other  woman. 

This  is  by  way  of  preamble  to  the 
fact  that  French  readers  are  still  very 
faithful  to  "Madame  Bovary".  I  re- 
member the  thrill  of  doubtless  un- 
reasonable, unreasoning  annoyance 
which  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  Arnold 
Bennett  had  described  the  immortal 
Emma  as  a  back  number.  And  bril- 
liant critic  as  is  the  great  English 
novelist,  I  doubt  if  a  single  lover  of 
"Madame  Bovary"  would  do  more 
than  cast  a  pitying  look  at  a  man  who 
could  be  so  blind! 

Now    comes    the    news    that    La 
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Huchette,  the  little  chateau  where 
lived  poor  Emma  Bovary's  lover,  the 
elegant  egoistic  Rodolphe,  is  to  be 
sold  by  one  of  his  descendants.  The 
real  Emma,  whose  awkward,  ugly 
name  was  Adolphine  Couturier,  was 
bom  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
was  married  to  the  foolish  country 
doctor,  who  will  live  eternally  as 
Charles  Bovary,  in  1840. 

The  couple  were  contemporaries 
and  acquaintances  of  Flaubert,  and 
one  cannot  doubt  that  the  strange  and 
tragic  story  profoundly  impressed  the 
happy,  respectable  family  circle  of 
the  noted  Rouen  surgeon  who  was 
Gustavo  Flaubert's  father.  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  had 
that  little  fribble  of  a  woman  Adol- 
phine Couturier  never  lived,  the 
whole  trend  of  French  literature 
might  have  been  different.  It  may  be 
objected  that  if  Flaubert  had  not 
written  this  particular  novel,  he  would 
have  written  some  other  novel  of 
equal  power.  The  best  answer  to  that 
is  that  he  never  did. 

Zola,  De  Goncourt,  Daudet,  to  take 
three  outstanding  French  realists,  all 
acknowledged  Flaubert  as  their  mas- 
ter. How  they  admired  him  and  how 
they  loved  him  is  shown  anew  each 
time  that  is  printed  any  French  diary 
and  collection  of  literary  letters  writ- 
ten in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  of 
the  last  century. 

"Madame  Bovary"  remains  the  first 
chunk  of  raw,  human  nature  fashioned 
by  a  French  literary  brain  into  a 
human  being.  England  had  produced 
in  Defoe,  Fielding,  Richardson,  and 
Jane  Austen  four  great  realists.  But 
France  had  produced  none,  with  the 
outstanding  exception  of  Balzac.  Still 
we  have  but  to  compare  Madame 
Mameffe  and  Madame  Bovary  to  see 
that  whereas  Balzac  was  able  to  draw 
an  extraordinary  portrait  of  a  woman. 


Flaubert  actually  created  a  being  of 
flesh  and  blood.  And  now  comes  the 
question — could  he  have  done  so,  had 
he  not  known  with  a  probing,  intimate 
knowledge  the  unfortunate  Adolphine 
Couturier? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  as  long  as  France 
endures,  we  may  feel  sure  there  will 
be  pilgrimages  to  La  Huchette,  and 
that  men  and  woman  —  especially 
women — will  stand,  their  hearts  full 
of  curious  conflicting  emotions,  in  the 
summe  house  or  as  the  French  call  it, 
the  pavilion,  where  took  place  the  most 
poignant  love  scene  of  the  great  novel. 

The  prototype  of  Emma  Bovary  is 
buried  in  the  little  churchyard  of  Ry, 
close  to  the  chateau  of  La  Huchette; 
and  the  writer  is  acquainted  with  a 
Frenchman,  who,  after  paying  a  visit 
to  that  grave,  turned  aside  from  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance  on  which 
he  was  then  engaged — so  strong  was 
the  influence,  after  fifty  years,  of 
Flaube  t's  creative  genius. 

IX 

I  hear  of  several  new  French  lit- 
erary weeklies  or  cahiers,  as  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  call  them.  With  Charles 
Peguy  disappeared  the  famous  '*Cahier 
de  la  Quinzaine"  which  did  so  very 
much  to  encourage  the  young  writers 
and  serious  thinkers  of  prewar 
France.  Alas!  with  his  death  the  re- 
markable group  of  his  friends  and 
disciples  fell  apart,  the  deepest  pit 
being  dug  between  Remain  Rolland 
and  the  others.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  most  notable  young  writers 
are  gathered  round  Andr^  Gide,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  "Nouvelle  Revue 
Frangaise".  The  poet  who,  personally, 
appeals  more  to  the  writer  than  any 
of  his  fellows,  is  Francis  Jammes. 
He  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  lea 
jeunes,  and  yet,  in  a  sense,  he  has 
only  come  to  his  own  quite  recently. 
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It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  he 
has  "the  habit  of  isolation''  and 
possesses  a  modest  and  retiring  per- 
sonality. 

To  return  to  present  and  future 
literary   publications,    the   "Nouvelle 


Revue  Fran^aise''  has  a  rival  in  the 
new  magazine  "La  Minerve  Fran- 
oaise",  which  aims  at  occupying  the 
kind  of  place  that  the  "Revue  Crit- 
ique" occupied  in  what  now  seem  the 
old,  old  days  before  the  war. 


A  STALWART  NAMED  BALDRIDGE 


BY    ALEXANDER   WOOLLCOTT 


A  YOUNG,  littie- known  stalwart 
named  Baldridge — Cyrus  LeRoy 
Baldridge,  to  set  it  down  in  full  for 
once — the  American  army  found  de- 
livering shells  to  the  tired  French 
batteries  along  the  Ghemin  des 
Dames.  Baldridge  then  became  a  pri- 
vate in  the  American  infantry  and 
remained  a  private  until  his  demo- 
bilization a  year  later,  except  for  one 
hilarious  afternoon  when  the  company 
clerk,  by  a  slip  of  the  tyi)ewriter,  pro- 
moted him  to  a  private  first  class — or 
rather  to  a  "pvt  l/cl"  as  the  company 
clerks  call  it. 

All  the  A.  E.  F.  knew  this  private 
as  an  artist  who  caught  for  them  the 
true  accent  and  color  of  young  Amer- 
ica overseas,  for  each  week  his  draw- 
ings were  reproduced  in  the  pages  of 
their  own  "Stars  and  Stripes".  But 
few  in  America  knew  of  any  such  in- 
terpreter found  at  the  wheel  of  that 
battle-scarred  old  motor-truck,  until 
the  autumn  of  1919  brought  to  the 
book-shelves  the  collection  of  his 
spirited  drawings  which  is  called  "I 
Was  There".  Whereupon  many,  as 
they  turned  its  memory-freighted 
pages,  straightway  and  invariably 
asked  two  questions:  "What  was  he 
doing  before  the  war?"  and  "Where 
is  he  now?"    We  who  know  him  were 


obliged  to  answer  the  first  question 
by  saying  vaguely:  "Oh,  nothing  in 
particular.  Ad  sketches  and  tomato- 
can  labels  and  things  like  that  out 
Ghicago  way";  and  the  second  ques- 
tion by  the  explicit  reply,  "In  Shan- 
tung". 

For  by  the  time  Baldridge's  book 
came  from  the  binderies,  he  was 
roaming  through  Ghina.  And  when 
the  strawberries  come  again  to  the 
Jersey  beds,  I  doubt  if  he  will  taste 
any,  for  the  chances  are  he  will  be 
making  friends  in  some  Arabian  vil- 
lage on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  or 
setting  forth  to  meet  some  kindred 
spirit  in  New  South  Wales. 

For  Baldridge  is  a  thirteenth-cen- 
tury friar  bom  out  of  his  due  time — 
one  destined  by  gifts  and  instinct  to 
wander  cheerily  over  the  face  of  his 
neighborhood,  the  earth.  If,  in  some 
Icelandic  village  or  in  some  crowded 
thoroughfare  of  Singapore,  you  ever 
encounter  a  strapping  American  who 
looks  like  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, — if, 
further,  you  find  him  drawing  on  a 
sloppily  folded  wad  of  paper  and 
swapping  jokes  the  while  in  some 
heathenish  lingo  with  the  delighted 
natives, — well,  you  will  be  pretty  safe 
in  walking  up  to  the  stranger  and  say- 
ing: "Hello,  Baldridge,  you  poor  nut, 
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what  are  you  doing  here?"  And  he 
will  welcome  you  like  a  brother  and 
show  you  where  the  best  food  is  to  be 
had,  and  ask  you  if  you  know  anyone 
in  Madagascar. 

It  is  an  art  to  lead  such  a  life  as 
lusT  You  must  have  been  brought 
up  gypsy  fashion,  rather.  Baldridge 
was.  You  must  know  how  to  travel 
the  world  around  with  a  negligible 
pack.  You  must  care  little  about 
home  and  comfort,  and  nothing  at  all 
about  money  or  the  things  that  go 
with  prosperity.  You  must  know  how 
to  forage.  Baldridge's  intuitions  in 
this  branch  of  the  science  of  soldier- 
ing were  so  well  known  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
that  the  only  two  extant  portraits  of 
him — one  by  Wallgren  and  one  by 
Rube  Goldberg — each  show  him  at- 
tacking a  sandwich;  while  his  first 
message  from  China,  speaking  casual- 
ly of  a  twenty-four-course  dinner  he 
had  had  in  Shanghai,  gave  rise  to 
alarmist  rumors  that  he  never,  never 
would  come  back. 

Above  all  you  must  have  the  art  of 
making  friends  among  plain  folks 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  Baldridge, 
that  amounts  to  genius.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  made  out  among  the 
little  Celestials  around  Peking;  but  I 
do  remember  the  young  Arabs,  who 
formed  a  loyal  volunteer  cordon  to 
ward  off  half  the  population  of  Algeria 
when  Baldridge  was  drawing  there  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Mosque  at  Oran. 
I  remember  how  the  wide-eyed  little 
squareheads  in  the  Coblenz  street 
where  he  was  billeted  in  December, 
1918,  sat  around  adoringly  while  he 
toiled  on  improvised  tree-decorations 
for  their  Christmas  trees.  And  I 
never  shall  forget — when,  in  the  still 
desolate  spring  of  1919,  he  and  I  went 
back  amid  the  ruins  of  his  beloved 
Soissons — ^how  from  every  barricaded 
cellar  and  around  every  dismal  pile 


of  rubble,  Soissons's  younger  set 
swarmed  forth  to  greet  him  with 
cries  of  "C'est  Monsieur  Baldridge", 
"Maman,  Monsieur  Baldridge  est 
revenu",  "Aha,  Monsieur  Baldridge, 
o6  sont  vos  croquis?"  The  morsels 
of  mademoiselles  would  cry  "Taquin" 
at  him  in  memory  of  past  badinage; 
and  one  solemn  little  boy  piped  up 
with  the  refrain,  "Bon  jour,  petit 
paysan",  because  that  had  been  his 
song  in  the  old  nightmare  days  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames. 

Thus  it  was  with  quite  a  Pied  Piper 
crowd  that  we  made  our  way  to  what 
was  left  of  the  St.  Christophe  inn, 
familiar  in  times  past  to  so  many 
Americans  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille 
and  the  old  Field  Service  set.  The 
page  of  St.  Christophe  sketches  in  "I 
Was  There"  brings  it  back  vividly — 
the  smoky,  narrow,  vaulted  kitchen, 
with  all  the  neighbors  jostling  in  to 
warm  themselves.  There  was  grand- 
p^re,  proud  of  his  white  Imperial  and 
eager  to  talk  with  Baldridge — ^because 
Baldridge  was  fresh  from  Coblenz  and 
it  was  to  Coblenz  that  grandp^re  had 
been  borne  off  as  a  prisoner  in  1870. 
How  the  old  fellow  gloated  over  our 
tales  of  blue-clad  officers  surveying 
the  Rhineland  from  the  misty  ram- 
parts of  Ehrenbreitstein !  There  was 
the  young  son  of  the  house,  Erasme, 
laughing  with  that  peculiarly  French 
lucidity  of  mind,  at  the  irony  of  hav- 
ing to  begin  three  years  of  military 
service  in  the  fall  of  1919.  There  was 
the  mother,  she  of  the  haunted  eyes, 
who  would  leave  her  pan  of  frying: 
potatoes  to  come  and  tell  Baldridge 
about  the  older  son  who  had  passed 
unscathed  through  the  furnace  of 
Verdun,  only  to  fall  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  last  days  of  the  war  while 
defending  the  line  only  two  miles 
from  his  own  front  door. 

The  Soissons  visit  was  not  the  only 
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return  of  this  wanderer.  Baldridge 
had  been  in  Belgium  in  1914  as  a 
correspondent  attached  to  the  German 
army  then  flooding  the  country  and, 
sick  with  what  he  saw,  he  had  hur- 
ried back  to  America,  and  gone  to  the 
border  as  a  hard-working  stable  ser- 
geant with  the  Illinois  Cavalry.  Then 
had  come  his  year  as  a  camion  driver, 
his  six  months  with  the  American 
army,  and  at  last  on  November  11, 
1918,  he  was  back  in  Belgium  again — 
in  the  front  line  this  time,  with  the 
magnificent  Infantry  of  the  Powder 
River  crowd — ^the  men  of  the  Ninety- 


first.  At  the  hour  of  hours,  he  slipped 
his  tether  and  went  forward,  retrac- 
ing with  the  Yanks  the  selfsame  path 
he  had  watched  the  Germans  take 
four  years  before,  pausing  at  the  same 
houses,  meeting  sometimes  the  same 
people.    And  they  recognized  him. 

When  I  can,  I  am  going  back  to  the 
Mame  and  as  I  hit  up  the  road  that 
leads  to  F^re-en-Tardenois,  I  shall 
take  a  second  look  at  every  lanky  fig- 
ure with  the  not  altogether  ludicrous 
notion  that  it  may  be  Baldridge. 

I  was  There.  Sketchea  by  C.  LeRoy 
Baldridge,  Private,  A.E.F.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
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THAT  line  of  Browning's  which  he 
applied  to  artists, — 

We  do  that  which  some  men  dream  of  all  their 
lives, — 

might  just  as  well  be  applicable  to 
any  editor  who  loves  his  job.  For  I, 
who  have  edited— or  rather,  tried  to 
edit — ^three  big  magazines  during  a 
period  covering  sixteen  years,  can  say 
in  all  sincerity  that  my  desk,  my  edi- 
torial chair,  means  more  to  me  than 
anything  else  in  life ;  and  the  sense  of 
happiness  I  have  always  had  both  in 
creative  and  humdrum  editorial  work 
has  never  failed  me — ^and  I  pray 
heaven  it  never  will.  For  editorial 
work  without  enthusiasm  is  unthink- 
able to  me — indeed,  it  would  be  ab- 
horrent. 

To  love  one's  daily  task — ^that  seems 
to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  Browning,  the 
desideratum  of  every  man,  whether 
he  be  a  poet  or  a  merchant,  an  actor 
or  a  soap  manufacturer,  a  singer  or  a 
shirt-maker.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  uncomfortable  than  to  90  to 


one's  office,  day  after  day,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  boredom  or  with  a  grumpy  atti- 
tude toward  the  morning  mail. 

To  me,  the  morning  mail  has  al- 
ways had  in  it  the  thrill  of  adventure. 
For  who  knows  what  it  will  contain? 
Within  the  folds  of  this  or  that  white 
envelope  may  rest  the  first  outpour- 
ings of  an  0.  Henry,  an  Edna  Ferber, 
a  Fannie  Hurst,  or  a  Henry  Sydnor 
Harrison.  I  have  "discovered"  sev- 
eral authors;  and  the  excitement  in 
an  office  when  a  new  writer  arrives, 
with  no  previous  introduction,  cannot 
be  imagined.  There  are  critics  who 
hold  that  editors  are  the  arch  enemies 
of  young  and  aspiring  literary  genius ; 
but  if  these  carping  critics  would 
pause  to  consider  what  a  feather  it 
is  in  the  cap  of  any  editor  to  be  the 
first  to  recognize  talent,  they  would 
hush  their  foolish  cries. 

Every  editor  who  is  worthy  the 
name  has  the  interests  of  his  particu- 
lar magazine  at  heart;  and  to  bring 
out  a  new  name,  beneath  which  is  a 
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good  story,  is  one  of  the  dreams  he 
always  dreams,  one  of  the  hopes  he 
ever  expects  to  realize.  Money  could 
buy  Kipling  after  he  had  made  his 
reputation;  but  I  would  rather  get 
an  author  any  day  on  discrimination 
than  on  a  fat  check.  Think  of  "find- 
ing" Stevenson,  or  James  Whitcomb 
Riley!  One's  fame  might  easily  rest 
on  so  beautiful  an  achievement. 

A  story  came  into  our  office  over 
from  Pittsburgh.  It  was  handwrit- 
ten, exquisitely  handwritten.  I  can 
see  it  to  this  day — loose,  unruled,  six 
by  nine  sheets.  It  was  only  seventeen 
hundred  words  in  length.  The  title 
was  "By  Courier".  The  name  on  the 
first  page  was  0.  Henry.  I  was  an 
assistant  editor  then,  so  I  was  the 
first  to  read  the  morning  mail.  How 
I  hastened  to  my  chief  with  the  thrill- 
ing word  that  a  new  planet  had  swum 
into  our  ken! 

We  paid  seventeen  dollars  for  that 
now  priceless  yam.  A  cent  a  word — 
those  were  our  undeviating  rates. 
The  author  seemed  grateful  enough 
for  that  little  check.  I  know  he  was, 
for  almost  immediately  he  sent  us  an- 
other story,  six  thousand  words  long, 
with  a  letter  saying  that  he  was 
mighty  anxious  to  come  to  New  York 
and  make  his  way.  If,  therefore,  we 
liked  his  manuscript,  we  could  have  it 
for  fifty  dollars,  provided  the  money 
reached  him  by  a  certain  date  not  very 
distant.  We  liked  the  story  so  well 
that  we  did  not  subtract  that  ten 
dollars,  and  sent  it  on  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  publishers  are  hard-hearted. 
Maybe  they  are.    But  editors  are  not ! 

So  began  a  long  series  of  0.  Henry 
stories  in  that  magazine.  A  rival 
periodical  had  got  hold  of  him  first, 
it  is  true;  but  none  of  his  manuscripts 
had  been  in  print  before  that  happy 


morning  when  I  found  him  in  the 
mail 

Justus  Miles  Forman  came  along  at 
about  the  same  time.  "The  Sunflower 
Girl"  was  his  very  first  tale — ^full  of 
youth  and  grace  and  promise.  We 
didn't  change  a  word  of  it — ^no,  not  a 
comma;  and  if  you've  ever  been  an 
editor  you  know  how  rare  that  experi- 
ence is  with  a  maiden  effort. 

Forman  turned  out  to  be  a  prolific 
fellow.  He  wrote  so  much,  and  we 
wanted  his  stuff  so  badly,  that  we  in- 
duced him  to  sign  two  other  names 
on  a  certain  type  of  yam — just  as  we 
published  so  much  of  Theodosia  Garri- 
son that  she  had  to  pretend  now  and 
then  she  was  two  other  contributors — 
"McCrea  Pickering"  and  "John  Win- 
wood".  Frequently  letters  came  in 
our  care  for  both  these  mythical  gen- 
tlemen; and  great  was  Mrs.  Garri- 
son's delight  in  what  one  might  call 
this  clandestine  mail.   « 

Then  came  the  Baroness  von  Hut- 
ten,  with  a  curiously  illegible  manu- 
script, sent  from  Europe.  I  remem- 
ber it  as  though  it  were  yesterday — 
"Araby".  I  wonder  if  I  would  think 
it  clever  now,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen 
years  ?  But  it  amazed  and  amused  me 
in  those  days.  It  had  a  certain  smart- 
ness and  sophistication  that  were 
quite  remarkable,  a  sense  of  construc- 
tion (it  was  a  novelette  of  perhaps 
twenty  thousand  words)  that  made 
one  suspicious  that  it  might  not  be  a 
first  attempt  at  writing.  But  so  it 
proved ;  and  Bettina  von  Hutten  went 
on  with  her  clever  pen,  and  month 
after  month  we  published  those  early 
outpourings.  How  well  she  vindicated 
our  judgment  of  her  work  afterward 
— for  her  later  novels  were  tremen- 
dously successful  and  much  talked 
about! 

A  young  man  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  next  to  send  in  his  un- 
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solicited  stories.  They  had  quality, 
above  everything  else.  His  style  was 
amazingly  beautiful.  He  put  words 
together  as  a  mosaic-worker  completes 
his  design,  and  we  became  intensely 
interested  in  one  who  could  give  such 
distinction  and  variety  to  our  pages. 
We  were  after  the  best,  though  we 
could  not  pay  much ;  and  looking  back 
now  it  is  amazing  how  the  manu- 
scripts poured  in  from  all  over  the 
country.  James  Branch  Cabell  helped 
to  make  our  periodical  talked  about, 
and  he,  too,  like  Forman  and  0.  Henry, 
forged  ahead,  and  has  never  stopped. 
He  is  still  a  young  man. 

Another  man  then  in  Richmond  was 
John  Regnault  Ellyson,  of  whom  little 
has  been  heard  in  recent  years.  He 
wrote  quaint,  quite  astonishing  tales, 
caviar  for  the  multitude,  perhaps,  but 
valuable  for  that  very  reason.  He 
never  went  stale,  and  I  never  learned 
much  about  him — ^he  was  like  a  cer- 
tain joke-writer  in  the  far  West  whom 
none  of  us  ever  met,  who  never  an- 
swered personal  letters,  and  who  al- 
ways sent  in  exactly  fourteen  "jokes 
and  skits"  at  a  time — never  by  any 
chance  one  more  or  one  less.  Per- 
haps, through  long  experience,  he  had 
found  that  fourteen  was  a  magic  num- 
ber. I  never  solved  the  mystery;  but 
that,  I  suspect,  must  have  been  the 
reason  for  his  steadfast  habit. 

We  found  a  plethora  of  poets;  but 
as  we  used  a  great  deal  of  verse,  and 
paid  upon  acceptance,  it  is  no  wonder 
these  young  bards  hastened  in  our  di- 
rection. Among  them  were  many 
who  have  since  achieved  real  fame.  I 
am  happy  if  I  helped  them  along  the 
first  stony  road. 

Gouvemeur  Morris  was  another 
writer  who  arrived  in  the  morning 
mail-basket.  His  verses  revealed 
humor  and  whimsicality;  his  short 
stories,  that  feeling  for  the  dramatic 


which  has  stood  him  in  such  good 
stead.  How  he  could  make  the  jaded 
reader  sit  up,  and  even  forget  to  go 
out  to  luncheon! — I  should  say  that 
is  a  great  literary  achievement. 

But  one  day  a  story  in  such  an  orig- 
inal vein  came  in  that  I  shouted  for 
joy.  The  author  lived  in  the  South; 
and  though  we  published  dozens  of 
his  yarns,  he  never  seemed  to  appear 
elsewhere.  I  couldn't  understand  this. 
Indeed,  no  sooner  did  a  new  writer 
come  one's  way,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  than  a  rival  periodical  would 
wish  to  snatch  him  away;  and  I  used 
to  live  in  terror  of  the  hour  when 
Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  would  write 
me  that,  unless  we  raised  his  rate,  he 
would  be  forced  to  send  his  work  to 
one  of  our  contemporaries.  But  he 
never  did.  Instead,  he  sent  us  his 
happy  manuscripts  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  it  was  not  until  years  later, 
when  I  first  met  him  face  to  face,  that 
he  told  me  no  one  else  ever  seemed  to 
care  for  his  stuff.  He  had  tried  fre- 
quently to  place  his  yams  in  other 
places,  to  broaden  out,  increase  his 
audience — but  in  vain.  I  am  betray- 
ing no  editorial  secret  in  speaking  of 
this  now,  since  the  author  of  "Queed" 
has  himself  told  of  this  in  "The  At- 
lantic Monthly".  It  is  the  most  curi- 
ous case  of  a  lack  of  recognition  that 
I  have  ever  known;  for  here  was  a 
man  of  striking  ability.  Yet  editorial 
doors  were  closed  and  barred  to  him. 
I  experienced  much  satisfaction,  I 
must  say,  when  his  first  novel  brought 
him  fame  overnight.  He  justified 
himself — ^and  me — ^for  he  proved  no 
one-novel  writer,  no  mere  flash  in  the 
pan.  "V.  V.'s  Eyes"  followed  "Queed", 
and  ran  it  a  close  second  in  popularity. 

Guy  Bolton,  who  has  since  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  playwright,  was 
another  "discovery"  of  those  halcyon 
days;  and  if  his  stories  were  not  so 
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good  as  those  of  the  others  I  have 
mentioned,  they  had  youthful  vigor 
and  a  certain  readable  quality  that 
caused  them  to  stand  out  in  the  day's 
mail. 

You  see  how  thrilling  the  day's  mail 
must  have  been  to  me!  No  wonder  I 
love  it;  though  I  have  to  admit  it 
holds  no  such  gems  now.  Is  this  the 
editor's  fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  writ- 
ers? I  know  I  am  just  as  eager  as 
ever  for  the  new  note  in  fiction.  I 
am  certain  I  have  lost  none  of  my  en- 
thusiasm for  my  work — ^I  who  have 
been  called  Peter  Pan !  Moreover,  my 
brothers  in  the  craft  tell  me  they  have 
the  same  sad  experience.  We  watch 
breathlessly  for  the  postman;  but  he 
brings  us  practically  nothing.  The 
whole  scheme  of  things  has  changed. 
Where  ten— even  five — ^years  ago  we 
sat  and  waited  for  the  promising 
genius  to  come  to  us,  we  must  now 
go  out  in  the  highways  and  byways, 
advertise,  scream  our  heads  off,  use 
a  telescope  and  a  sounding  device. 

I  am  not  joking.  The  good  first 
yarn  does  not  seem  to  be  produced  any 
more.    Yet  everyone  is  writing. 

Yes!  but  not  for  the  magazines. 
For  the  movies. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation.  Rates 
have  gone  up  in  all  the  periodicals,  of 
course,  since  those  unbelievable  days 
when  an  0.  Henry  story  could  be  pur- 
chased for  seventeen  dollars.  Never 
has  there  been  a  time  whon  a  young 
author  could  so  thrive  and  prosper. 
Three  hundred  dollars  is  frequently 
paid  for  a  first  story.  Then,  if  it 
makes  an  impression,  the  writer's  rate 
swiftly  goes  up;  and  in  two  years  I 
have  known  a  man  to  have  his  price 
tripled.  But  a  good  short  story  is 
difficult  to  produce.  It  means  hours, 
days,  weeks,  even  months  of  drudgery 
sometimes,  and  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased.     Along  came  the  movies, 


needing  scenarios  even  more  than  we 
editors  need  fiction.  They  seem  to  cry 
out  to  aspiring  writers,  **Why  toil 
over  characterization  and  description 
for  the  magazines,  when  all  you  need 
to  supply  us  with  is  a  plot?  We  do 
the  rest!"  And  it  is  so.  Perhaps 
anyone  but  a  conscientious  artist 
would  be  a  fool  who  did  not  seize  the 
royal  chance  offered  by  the  motion- 
picture  people  and  get  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  few  typewritten  pages  of 
manuscript,  instead  of  working  inter- 
minable days  over  a  yarn  that  would 
bring  him  only  half  that  amount,  and 
not  be  read  in  the  end  by  one-third 
as  many  people  as  would  see  his  sce- 
nario on  the  screen. 

Maybe  the  process  will  be  reversed 
from  now  on.  Perhaps  we  magazine 
editors  will  have  to  ask  to  see  the 
synopses  sent  in  to  the  motion-picture 
offices,  and  buy  the  magazine  rights! 
Stranger  things  have  happened.  A 
plot  is  a  plot.  It  is  the  development 
of  it  that  makes  it  acceptable;  and 
if  the  actors  and  producers  develop 
it  in  one  way,  we  could  develop  it  in 
another.  Instead  of  dramatizing  a 
story,  we  would  novelize  a  drama.  And 
who  knows  but  that  we  would  double 
our  clientele  through  such  a  method? 

I  was  connected  with  the  magazine 
that  found  Edna  Ferber  one  morning, 
and  we  all  knew  that  a  real  discovery 
had  been  made.  John  S.  Phillips  used 
to  pass  a  certain  friend  in  the  street 
every  afternoon,  with  his  manuscript 
case  tightly  clutched  under  his  arm. 
"I  never  let  go  of  it  in  the  train",  he 
would  say,  "for  who  knows  what  it 
may  contain?  The  One  Great  Thing 
may  be  here!"  patting  the  bag  affec- 
tionately. 

And  it  may!  That's  the  best  part 
of  it.  Who  could  become  blas6  with 
such  a  prospect  always  before  one? 

Second  only  to  discovering  some 
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writer  is  the  happiness  of  assisting 
in  the  development  of  that  same 
writer.  Seldom  indeed  is  a  fine  story 
so  perfect  that  it  can  be  printed  ex- 
actly as  it  was  written.  If  that  were 
the  case,  office  boys  might  be  editors, 
or  we  could  close  our  desks  and  leave 
things  in  the  hands  of  stenographers. 
An  altered  phrase  here  or  there,  a 
change  of  title,  even,  may  lift  a  story 
from  downright  mediocrity  to  the 
heights;  and  how  many  an  amateur 
owes  his  later  success  to  some  anony- 
mous editor  or  manuscript  reader,  the 
world  will  never  know.  Plots  by  the 
score  are  given  out,  and  the  author 
takes  all  the  credit.  Let  as  never  for- 
get, however,  how  essential  plots  are 
in  this  business  of  writing;  yet  re- 
ward comes  when  an  author  who  does 
not  forget  dedicates  his  volume  of 
short  stories,  or  his  novel  to  you,  and 
inscribes  on  the  title-page  something 
like  this:  "To——,  the  kindest 
editor  I've  ever  known",  or  'To 
J 9  who  made  this  book  possi- 
ble, from  his  grateful  J.  M."  And 
there  isn't  much  ingratitude  in  our 
profession.  There  is  good  fellowship 
and  friendliness,  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I've  never  regretted  one  idea 
I've  given  out  if  it  has  helped  to  make 
an  extra  few  dollars  for  some  writer 
friend. 

II 

Of  course  the  great  charm  of  being 
an  editor  is  that  you  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  buying  instead  of  selling — al- 
ways a  more  pleasant  occupation.  The 
well-known  writer,  I  have  found,  is 
usually  a  charming  companion.  I 
know  very  few  bores  in  the  literary 
world;  I  know  plenty  elsewhere.  One 
reason  is  that  the  creative  artist  keeps 
his  youth  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He 
is  eternally  the  boy,  and  even  when 
his  hair  grows  thin  and  white,  ha 


keeps  his  youthful  heart,  his  humor, 
his  freshness  of  spirit.  Add  to  that 
the  fact  that  generally  when  he 
lunches  with  you  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  over  a  new  series  of  stories, 
or  a  serial,  and  you  have  the  psychol- 
ogy of  it  all  in  a  nutshell.  One's  own 
work  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
us  all;  to  an  artist  it  is  everything; 
and  if  you  bring  an  idea  to  a  writer 
you  are  bringing  him  thousands  of 
dollars,  sealing  your  friendship  with 
him,  and  having  a  jolly  fine  time  in 
the  bargain. 

I  have  never  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
writer  but  once  in  my  life;  and  I  have 
had  but  two  or  three  business  mis- 
understandings. These  latter  were  in 
each  case  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  us  both.  I  wonder  how  many  busi- 
ness men  have  so  good  a  record  with 
their  clients?  One's  magazine  be- 
comes one's  child;  and  when  it  is 
praised  you  feel  just  as  the  parent 
does  who  likes  to  learn  that  others 
think  his  offspring  has  been  well 
brought  up. 

Once  I  had  a  curious  experience. 
In  addition  to  my  editorial  work,  I 
try  to  keep  my  hand  in  by  writing  a 
bit  now  and  then — ^not  a  great  deal, 
but  enough  to  improve  any  idle  hours 
I  may  have.  In  opening  the  fascinat- 
ing morning  mail  one  day  I  began  to 
read  a  story  that  sounded  exceedingly 
familiar.  As  I  went  on  to  the  second 
page,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
senses;  for  the  yam  was  one  I  had 
written  myself  and  published  several 
years  before.  It  was  submitted  to  my 
magazine  as  original  by  a  woman  in 
the  middle  West.  At  first  I  thought 
someone  was  playing  a  joke  on  me; 
but  this  did  not  prove  the  case.     I 

wrote  Miss  L that  I  admired 

not  only  her  beautiful  typewriting, 
but  her  writing,  and  her  exquisite 
taste;  and  I  told  her  that,  with  such 
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fine  judgment,  she  should  go  far — in 
another  direction  from  mine.  Natu- 
rally, I  never  heard  from  her  again. 

We  strike  plagiarists  occasionally, 
and  they  are  an  offensive  lot.  A 
weary  editor  cannot  read  all  the  other 
magazines — ^that  goes  without  saying. 
Years  ago  I  remember  a  manuscript 
being  passed  up  to  me — ^why,  I  cannot 
recall  now,  for  every  reader  in  the 
office  had  turned  it  down  for  some 
good  reason.  I  immediately  bought  it, 
and  rather  reprimanded  those  who  had 
considered  it  first,  saying  I  was  glad 
it  had  not  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
editodal  rooms  without  my  casting  my 
eye  over  it.  After  it  had  been  pub- 
lished, that  indefatigable  reader  who 
generally  lives  in  Kansas  City  or 
Kalamazoo  wrote  in  to  say  that  it 
might  interest  us  to  know  that  the 
same  story  had  appeared  five  years 
before  in  "The  Atlantic".  Only  the 
title  and  the  hero's  name  had  been 
altered.  I  had  my  little  laugh  on  our 
readers;  for  if  a  story  met  with  the 
favor  of  the  discriminating  editor  of 
'The  Atlantic",  I  had  surely  made  no 
mistake  in  purchasing  it. 

Recently  a  young  man  in  the  uni- 


form of  the  United  States  army,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  sent  me  a  baseball  yam 
that  was  so  good  I  immediately  ac- 
cepted it.  Then  I  sent  for  him,  talked 
with  him  about  future  work  for  a 
half-hour,  liked  him  tremendously, 
handed  him  a  check  for  a  goodly  sum, 
and  sent  him  away  happy.  No  won- 
der I  For  it  developed  later  that  he 
was  a  dead-beat  He  had  copied  the 
yam  almost  verbatim  from  another 
periodical,  and  when  I  wrote  him  of 
my  discovery  he  brazenly  denied  that 
he  had  ever  read  a  copy  of  that  maga- 
zine.   But  he  retumed  our  check. 

Speaking  of  the  army  reminds  me 
that  many  a  young  man,  hitherto  in- 
articulate, has  become  eloquent  on 
paper  after  his  experiences  in  France. 
Life  has  opened  up  to  these  boys;  and 
in  that  brief  whirlwind  of  days  they 
have  known  twenty  years  of  agony 
and  high  adventure;  and  many  of 
them,  fortunately,  have  been  able  to 
embalm  their  rapture  or  their  sorrow. 
Some  of  their  manuscripts  have  been 
remarkable.  Whether  or  not  they  will 
ever  write  again  does  not  so  greatly 
matter.  They  had  something  definite 
to  say;  and  they  said  it. 
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CURRENT  TASTE  IN  FICTION:  A  QUARTERLY  SURVEY 


BY  JOHN  WALCOTT 


IT'S  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  any  one  of  us  to  make 
out  at  any  moment  what  the  majority 
of  us  want — in  the  way  of  fiction  or 
anything  else.  Some  people  say  that 
even  publishers  and  theatrical  mana- 
gers, who  live  with  their  ears  to  the 
ground,  at  times  guess  wrong.  And 
laying  down  the  law  about  the  theatre- 
goer and  the  reading  public  is  putting 
your  finger  on  a  ball  of  quicksilver. 
It  looked  solid  enough  a  second  ago, 
but  where  the  dickens  is  it  now? 
Maybe  it  wasn't  there  at  all! 

What  kind  of  novels  are  people  in 
general  wanting  at  this  particular 
moment?  Well,  to  put  it  negatively, 
the  tendency  just  now  is  first  of  all 
away  from  war  fiction.  Our  story- 
tellers have  by  this  got  their  early 
impressions  and  reactions  pretty  well 
off  their  chests.  We  were  glad  to 
have  the  record  of  them.  But  on  the 
whole  they  turned  out  to  be  a  bit 
monotonous:  too  many  Britlings,  too 
many  young  V.  C.'s  and  hyphenate 
spies  and  Red  Cross  maidens  and  so 
on.  Now  we  are  ready  to  turn  away 
from  them  as  a  little  earlier  we  turned 
away  from  books  of  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  trenches.  We  are  glad  to 
move  on  from  this  field  of  minor  fancy 
and,  if  we  are  going  to  bother  with 
the  war,  to  listen  to  what  the  big  fel- 
lows are  having  to  say :  Foch  and  Jel- 
licoe  and  Von  Tirpitz  telling  us  all 
about  things  from  the  inside.  These 
major  depositions,  to  be  sure,  are  only 
material  for  the  history  and  literature 
of  later  days.  The  time  will  come 
when  the  story-tellers  will  get  their 


second  wind  and  second  thought.  Out 
of  all  the  sifted  facts  and  varying  im- 
pressions and  balanced  testimony  of 
the  earlier  war-writing,  some  novelist 
will  rise  to  mold  for  posterity  a  really 
masterful  interpretation.  Meanwhile, 
as  I  have  said,  the  tendency  of  novel- 
readers  is  away  from  the  new  war 
novels,  and  toward  either  "non-fic- 
tion" or  other  kinds  of  fiction. 

There  is  evidence  on  the  other  side, 
you  say.  How  about  the  everlasting 
"Four  Horsemen"  who  still  seem  to 
be  so  easily  holding  the  lead  against 
all  comers?  Doesn't  the  war  come 
into  a  dozen  other  novels  people  are 
reading  now?  Yes,  in  a  way.  Plenty 
of  the  fiction  in  demand  is  war-tinc- 
tured or  war  -  conditioned,  from  the 
emotional  "Tin  Soldier"  or  the  bright 
"Christopher  and  Columbus"  to — 
whatever  serious  novel  of  current  life 
you  may  choose  to  name.  Not  long 
since  the  New  York  "Times"  gave  a 
list  of  two  hundred  "leading  fall 
books".  Seventy-nine  of  them  came 
under  the  head  of  fiction.  Throw- 
ing out  a  score  of  books  of  short 
stories  and  other  odds  and  ends, — 
boys'  books  and  so  on, — we  have  left 
some  fifty  novels  of  some  pretensions, 
in  length  at  least.  And  about  thirty 
of  them  have  to  do  with  the  war,  if 
only  as  a  background  or  a  casual 
scene.  A  round  dozen  seem  to  have 
been  built  squarely  on  the  war  mo- 
tive in  one  form  or  another.  But  of 
course  in  making  note  of  this,  we  have 
got  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  behind 
it — that  all  current  life  is  built  square- 
ly on  the  war  motive.    All  fiction  of 
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today  is  in  a  sense  war  fiction.  Only 
the  meaning  of  the  term  has  moved 
on.  What  we  mean  by  a  war  novel 
now  is  something  rather  aggressively 
about  battles  and  campaigns,  and  per- 
sonal agonies  and  triumphs.  Gon- 
ingsby  Dawson's  "The  Test  of  Scar- 
let" is  a  straight  challenge  in  this 
field,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  big  public  he  had  in  war- 
time sticks  to  him  in  the  face  of  the 
general  trend  toward  fields  of  peace. 
In  one  highly  specialized  depart- 
ment of  fiction,  the  **boys'  book"  de- 
partment, the  war  has  taken  what 
looks  like  a  permanent  place.  This  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  old  peacetime 
motives  for  boyish  adventure  are  rela- 
tively few.  The  boys,  you  may  say, 
never  get  tired  of  them — ^the  buried 
treasure,  the  shipwreck,  the  bandit, 
the  secret  cave,  the  black-hearted  son 
of  a  gun  around  the  comer  whose 
knavish  tricks  have  got  to  be  con- 
founded if  it  takes  a  leg.  But  they 
must  be  frightfully  tiresome  for  the 
fellow  who  grinds  out  the  stories. 
How  he  must  have  welcomed  (as  a 
laborer)  the  new  late  war,  with  its 
endless  possibilities  for  change  of 
scene  and  recoloring  of  situation. 
How  pitiful  the  secret  cave  in  the 
back  yard  and  the  privateering  cruise 
in  the  family  catboat  look  to  him  now, 
when  every  island  may  hold  a  wire- 
less station,  and  every  cove  be  a  secret 
base  for  the  U-boat  that  (oh,  yes, 
there  was  Jules  Verne's  "Nautilus" 
but  what  modem  boy  knows  it?)  add- 
ed a  dimension  to  juvenile  romance, 
in  the  act  of  adding  a  major  problem 
to  war.  Writing  boy-fiction  ought  to 
have  real  fun  in  it  for  some  time  to 
come.  And  as  it  never  does  any  harm 
for  a  writer  to  have  a  bit  of  spon- 
taneous interest  in  what  he  is  working 
at,  the  quality  of  that  particular  prod- 
uct may  come  up  noticeably.    I  for 


one  can't  see  that  the  modem  boy- 
stuff  beats  Oliver  Optic  of  beloved 
memory,  and  as  for  Jules  Verne  (pro- 
nounced Jools  Vum)  it  can't  hold  a 
candle  to  him.  However,  each  gen- 
eration to  its  own  tastes, — ^there  are 
members  of  my  household  who  find  a 
good  deal  to  say  for  certain  works  of 
the  hour  named  "Vive  la  France"  and 
"Fortunes  of  War", — and  I  wish  I 
were  young  enough  myself  to  give 
them  a  fair  chance,  or  rather  to  give 
myself  a  fair  chance  with  them  I 

Even  for  boys,  the  war  hasn't  dis- 
placed by  so  much  as  a  hair  that 
perennial  staple  of  romance  which  is 
embodied  for  us  Americans  chiefly  in 
the  convention  of  the  Wild  West.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Owen  Wister  to 
assure  us  sadly  (as  he  did  some  twen- 
ty years  ago)  that  even  his  own  Vir- 
ginian is  a  memory,  and  that  the  ro- 
mantic life  of  the  cowboy  and  the 
miner  are  gone  forever.  Gone  for- 
ever they  may  be  from  the  literal  and 
physical  face  of  the  land.  Grone  they 
may  some  time  be  from  the  fore- 
ground of  our  romantic  fancy,  to  join 
the  earlier  romantic  types  of  Cooper. 
As  Leatherstocking  vanished  into 
limbo  with  the  Indian  of  the  open,  so 
the  cowboy,  according  to  Mr.  Wister, 
vanished  with  the  free  range.  Later 
chroniclers  have  been  slow  to  acknowl- 
edge this,  but  our  wild  romancers  are 
now  showing  a  discreet  tendency  to 
shift  their  wildness  to  the  northwest, 
where  something  like  elbow-room  still 
exists.  Still,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
vast  and  easy  audience  which  doesn't 
pretend  to  care  a  rap  about  points  of 
compass  or  other  points  of  fact.  It 
simply  wants  the  wild  western  kind 
of  yam ;  and  wanting  something  of  a 
kind  isn't  wanting  something  differ- 
ent. Now  it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  assert 
that  real  out-of-doors  people  don't 
read  this  alleged  out-of-doors  fiction. 
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In  Wallace  Irwin's  amusing  "Venus 
in  the  East" — ^wasn't  it? — ^there  was 
one  really  "immense"  situation.  His 
hero  comes  East  from  the  mining 
country  to  spend  his  "pile".  In  New 
York  he  meets  another  lonely  voyager 
from  the  West.  Neither  is  without 
appropriate  uncouthness  but  neither 
has  ever  "packed  a  gun"  or  done  any 
of  the  lively  and  conventionally  un- 
conventional things  that  go  with  pack- 
ing a  gun,  such  as  cleaning  out  the 
bank  at  faro,  or  shooting  up  the  town. 
And  they  can  think  of  nothing  better 
to  do  on  Broadway  than  to  go  to  a 
movie  show  where  the  Wild  West,  to 
their  interest  and  gratification,  is  put 
through  all  her  famous  parlor  tricks 
for  their  benefit. 

But  if  it  has  the  advantage  of  un- 
reality for  such  as  these,  think  what 
it  is  bound  to  have  for  us  others  I 
The  Wild  West  business,  the  range 
and  trail  stuff,  are  above  all  fodder 
for  people  who  are  condemned  to  be 
sedentary  and  city-bound.  Critics 
have  complained  of  the  monotony  of 
this  kind  of  product,  the  small  pains 
apparently  taken  to  infuse  any  real 
novelty  into  the  performance.  But 
this  is  part  of  its  merit.  This  saves 
us  trouble.  Its  very  monotony  is 
restful.  Not  only  does  the  other  fel- 
low ride  and  shoot  and  suffer  for  us: 
he  does  it,  as  it  were,  according  to 
Hoyle.  His  daredevilishness  is  safe 
and  sane,  for  all  its  surface  dis- 
play; for  it  always  follows  the  rules. 
Therefore  the  small  boy  in  us  exults, 
while  the  man  in  us  reflects  compla- 
cently that  there  is  nothing  really 
to  worry  about.  Thus  our  surface 
nerves  are  agreeably  titivated  while 
our  human  sympathies  and  our  com- 
mon sense  take  a  day  off.  "Dope"  is 
the  word  of  opprobrium  it  is  easy  to 
fiing  at  this  kind  of  commodity.  Ad- 
venture by  proxy,  thrilling  but  pain- 


less, would  be  a  more  generous  defini- 
tion. Stories  of  the  war,  while  the 
war  was  going  on,  could  not  be  quite 
painless.  Physical  heroism  was  tan- 
gled up  with  so  many  other  uncom- 
fortable things.  It  was  a  war  we  had 
found  no  formula  for,  and  we  had 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  there  was 
mighty  little  romance  tied  up  with  its 
obvious  squalors  and  horrors.  Mean- 
while the  formula  for  wilderness- 
adventure  stood  pat.  Its  readers 
knew  what  to  count  on  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  this  was  a  huge  consolation 
when  so  many  of  the  standards  of 
"real"  life  seemed  to  have  turned 
rickety  all  of  a  sudden.  Therefore  we 
had  the  constant  spectacle,  through- 
out the  war,  of  an  absolutely  steady 
demand  for  stories  about  cowboys  and 
desperadoes  and  the  open  range  and 
the  long  trail.  And  since  the  fighting 
stopped,  reports  come  in,  from  more 
than  one  direction,  that  the  demand 
for  them  is  bigger  than  ever. 

Hardly  second  in  steadiness  to  this 
clientele  of  vicarious  rough-stuff,  are 
the  devotees  of  the  detective  story,  in 
which  not  brawn  and  courage  are  the 
main  figures  but  cunning  and  subtle- 
ty. One  kind  of  tale  is  the  apotheosis 
of  the  strong-arm  champion,  the  other 
is  that  of  the  equally  popular  "wise 
guy".  Both  flatter  us — ^the  one  with 
our  assistance  (at  least  in  the  French 
sense)  at  scenes  of  remarkable  danger 
and  daring,  the  other  with  our  share 
in  actual  sleuth-work.  And  the  sec- 
ond illusion  is  less  of  a  strain  on  our 
fancy  than  the  first.  We  may  per- 
force acknowledge  that  nature  and 
training  have  denied  us  the  thews  and 
"pep"  of  the  fellow  who  knocks  out 
seven  knifing  greasers  with  his  bare 
fists,  or  mushes  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  with  a  blizzard  raging  at  forty 
below.  But  who  is  to  tell  the  world 
(and  get  away  with  it)  that  we  are 
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not,  in  secret,  the  real  wise  sruys  from 
firu3rville?  Who  is  to  keep  us  from 
sruessingy  with  the  aid  of  our  re- 
markable mental  endowment,  powers 
of  deduction  and  so  on,  who  the  real 
murderer  was? — ^long  before  the  bun- 
gler from  Scotland  Yard  succumbs 
to  the  brilliant  amateur  whose  in- 
spired infallibility  we  happen  to 
share?  No,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
self-gratulatory  thrills  we  wise  guys 
are  bound  to  feel  in  the  presence  of 
that  "rattling  good"  detective  story 
which  authorities  like  Roosevelt  and 
Wilson  have  united  in  exalting. 

Nobody  so  far  as  I  know  has  hap- 
pened on  the  phrase  "prattling  good". 
I  suggest  it  for  standardization  in 
connection  with  another  staple  variety 
of  fiction  which  has  as  steadfast  a 
constituency  as  either  the  out-of-doors 
or  the  detective  story  —  to  wit,  the 
moral  -  sentimental  romance  of  the 
Dells,  the  Porters,  the  Wrights,  and 
their  compeers.  Whatever  you  may 
wonder  as  to  fluctuations  of  taste  in 
connection  with  other  brands  of  novel, 
you  know  very  certainly  that  there 
has  been  no  fluctuating  among  that 
huge  and  faithful  constituency.  The 
war  may  have  flavored  their  kind  of 
goods  for  a  year  or  two  (see  "The  Tin 
Soldier")  ;  so  much  the  better  for  the 
war  and  none  the  worse  for  us.  No 
use  in  belittling  this  fiction;  it  has 
its  purpose  and  serves  it  well.  You 
may  call  it  pap  or  soothing  syrup,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  better  to 
be  soothed  than,  as  the  English  say, 
to  be  poked  in  the  eye  with  a  burnt 
stick.  From  a  "sternly  critical"  point 
of  view  the  only  drawback  is  that  so 
many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
treatment  fancy  themselves  being 
quite  actively  and  even  strenuously 
"literary" — great  hands  to  read,  be- 
cause they  "keep  up"  with  this  style 
of  novel,  and  this  style  alone.    How- 


ever, our  point  here  is  that  the  taste, 
or  market^  for  these  three  relatively 
simple  and  standardized  types  of  fic- 
tion,—the  out-of-doors  story,  the  de- 
tective story,  and  the  sentimental 
story, — ^has  been  rather  intensified 
than  otherwise  by  reaction  from  the 
unsettling  strain  of  the  war  and  its 
aftermath.  Goodness,  Maria,  what* s 
going  to  come  of  us  all?  It's  discour- 
aging to  open  the  paper,  and  if  you 
look  out  of  the  window  there's  a  strike 
opposite  or  a  Bolshevik  procession  go- 
ing by.  Let's  put  a  stick  on  the  fire, 
turn  our  easy  chairs  to  it,  put  our 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  comfort  our 
souls  for  a  few  moments  with  this 
rattling  good  or  that  sweet-pretty 
story,  which  the  kind  writing  gentle- 
men have  provided  for  people  like  us ! 

Another  relatively  simple  form  of 
tale  received  some  impetus  from  the 
war,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  fair 
demand  since:  the  psychical  mystery 
story.  As  for  the  war  mystery  story, 
of  plots,  secret-service  men,  propa- 
ganda and  all,  there  is  a  distinct  fall- 
ing off  (except  in  the  juvenile  field 
I  have  spoken  of)  in  the  caU  at  the 
bookstores  and  the  public  libraries. 
The  trend  is  back  toward  the  plainer 
and  more  restful  stuff,  the  quiet  mur- 
der of  one's  next-door  neighbor,  or 
the  robbery  of  one's  own  marble- 
fronted  bank— or  their  recognizable 
equivalents.  As  for  books  of  com- 
bined mystery  and  adventure, — ^books 
primarily  of  incident  and  action 
rather  than  of  analysis  and  detection, 
— ^they  seem  to  have  come  into  un- 
usual acceptance.  And  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  majority  of  them  now 
choose  the  exotic  setting,  the  Orient 
or  the  South  Seas,  China,  India,  Tur- 
key, Hawaii — and  steer  pretty  dear 
of  the  complications  induced  by  events 
since  the  year  1914. 

For   the  novel  that   depends   for 
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glamour  on  remoteness  in  time,  that 
is,  the  historical  romance,  there  is  a 
very  limited  audience  in  these  days. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  truer  to  say  that  the 
favored  degree  of  remoteness  isn't 
what  it  used  to  be.  We  seem  to  be 
remarkably  responsive  just  now  to 
the  charm  of  the  past  tibat  has  only 
just  become  the  past.  We  may  be 
tired  of  the  gadzooks  and  swash- 
buckler kind  of  thing;  but  in  the 
stories  of  Joseph  Hergesheimer  and 
others,  the  age  of  pantalets  and  even 
the  decade  of  the  bustle  are  yielding 
an  unexpected  charm.  As  for  the 
home-bred  novel  of  place,  there  has 
never  been  so  good  a  hearing  for  tales 
of  honest  "localism",  to  use  Mr.  How- 
ells's  word.  From  Theodore  Dreiser's 
naturalistic  America  through  a  con- 
siderable range  of  realism  and  sen- 
timentalism  to  Booth  Tarkington's 
romantic  America,  we  run  pretty 
much  the  whole  gamut  of  national  and 
social  life.  The  story  is  increasingly 
one  of  social  and  industrial  change. 
The  fact  that  the  forces  of  revolution 
and  of  reaction  are  pressing  so  much 
more  closely  and  relentlessly  upon 
every  one  of  us  has  no  doubt  a  lot  to 
do  with  our  increased  response  to  fic- 
tion dealing  with  these  forces  and 
their  manifestation  in  the  life  about 
us.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  causes  of 
socialism  and  of  better  conditions  for 
labor  still  seemed  to  most  novel-read- 
ers matters  of  "academic"  or  at  least 
secondary  importance.  Now  we  have 
not  socialism  but  its  rude  supplanter, 
S3mdicalism,  as  our  uncomfortable 
bedfellow,  with  labor  making  a  strong 
bid — ^not  for  equality  but  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  capital.  My  goodness, 
Maria.  .  .  Here,  you  be  seeing  what 
this  fellow  Chambers  has  to  say  in 
"The  Crimson  Tide",  about  what's 
coming  to  the  world,  and  I'll  have  a 
look  at  this  here  Frenchman,   Bar- 


booss.  Wilkins  says  his  story  "Light" 
ends  up  in  a  regular  three  cheers  for 
the  Bolshevists! 

One  thing  I  notice,  however,  about 
the,  say,  two-score  novels  of  serious 
intent  among  the  last  few  months'  out- 
put,—  that  about  half  of  them  are 
studies  of  certain  individual  or  family 
problems  which  the  special  exigencies 
of  these  past  years  have  heightened 
and  brought  to  the  surface  rather 
than  essentially  changed.  On  the 
whole  the  sensational  sex  novels  have 
become  if  not  less  numerous  at  least 
less  a  subject  of  burning  controversy. 
Perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
reward  of  having  thrown  the  Young 
Person  overboard  a  decade  since. 
Having  named  pretty  much  all  the 
spades  by  name  and  stripped  sex  of 
its  false  Victorian  glamour  of  mys- 
tery and  reticence,  we  are  finding  our- 
selves less  interested  in  sex.  We  seem 
almost  to  have  disposed  of  its  rawest 
phase,  as  the  main  theme,  and  are 
able  to  concentrate  our  attention  on 
other  matters.  Better  or  worse,  it 
will  always  be  with  us,  but  we  can 
afford  to  take  it  for  granted  now  and 
then,  for  a  change.  Anyhow,  that  is 
the  mood  a  majority  of  novel-readers 
seem  to  be  in  just  now.  Even  if  sex 
is  what  we  live  for,  it  isn't  necessarily 
what  we  live  by;  and  we  needn't  be 
always  either  talking  or  thinking 
about  it. 

Among  the  domestic  problem  novels 
of  course  the  problem  of  marriage 
still  holds  and  will  always  hold  prece- 
dence— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
phenomena  of  marriage  might  natu- 
rally by  now  have  passed  beyond  the 
problematical  stage.  The  thing  that 
really  keeps  the  problem  game  going, 
I  suppose,  is  the  fact  that  every  gen- 
eration makes  anew  the  discovery  that 
marriage  under  current  conditions 
has  become  quite  a  novel  state  I    With 
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us,  of  course,  the  emancipation  of 
woman  from  the  tyranny  of  Our  Late 
Queen  has  wound  up  the  clock  of  dis- 
cussion all  over  again.  Marriage  I 
why,  my  dear  man,  it's  only  an  ar- 
rangement some  women  choose  more 
or  less  to  make.  Why  should  I  marry 
you  when  I  have  my  own  life  to  live, 
and  am  quite  capable  of  becoming 
Economically  Independent  and  all 
that?  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
this  kind  of  thing  among  the  latest 
novels,  especially  the  novels  by  women. 
But  I  see  indications  in  the  character 
of  their  total  output  that  we  may  be 
on  the  road  back  to  the  more  genial 
and  homelike  bailiwick  of  the  Tri- 
angle. You  can't  beat  the  two  and 
one  formula  until  human  nature,  as 
well  as  human  theory,  has  definitely 
become  something  different  from 
what  it  is  now  and  has  always  been. 
Finally  I  gather  from  various 
sources  an  intimation  that  the  novel 
of  temperament  has  by  no  means  lost 
its  attraction  for  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing. I  have  suspected  at  times 
that  all  this  story-writing  about  ar- 
tists was  merely  an  indication  of  the 


egotism  of  the  artist  tribe:  that  the 
public  really  didn't  care  a  hoot  for 
painters  and  writers  and  singers  in 
print  any  more  than  it  does  in  real 
life.  But  I  must  have  been  wrong. 
People  evidently  do  read  and  admire 
these  tales  of  genius,  of  which,  from 
'The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  of  Samuel 
Merwin  to  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence" 
of  Somerset  Maugham,  the  present 
season  offers  some  very  considerable 
examples,  in  number  and  in  quality. 
For  the  immediate  future  our  prob- 
lem will  not  be  altogether  what  we 
want,  but  what  we  can  get.  Book 
type  has  to  be  set  as  well  as  magazine 
type,  and  the  public  must  wait  upon 
its  temporary  masters,  in  some  de- 
gree,^-or  must  prove  their  indepen- 
dence by  retrenchment.  However,  a 
bookseller,  in  shaking  his  head  over 
the  prospects  for  a  meagre  output  of 
new  fiction,  lets  fall  in  my  ear  the 
cheerful  aside  that  since  people  are 
bound  to  buy  something,  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  clearing  the  shelves 
of  a  lot  of  old  stuff,  during  the  coming 
months.  An  ill  wind  for  the  pub- 
lishers, though. 
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The  Simple  Pleasure 
of  Splitting  Infinitives 

THE  time  has  come  to  oppose  the 
movement  which  tends  to  abridge 
the  individual's  right  to  split  infini- 
tives. Such  a  movement,  it  occurs  to 
me,  is  a  direct  blow  at  personal  lib- 
erty and  should  not  be  countenanced 
in  a  land  of  the  free.  Can  you  imag- 
ine anybody  trying  to  prevent  Pat- 
rick Henry  from  splitting  his  infini- 
tives? Certainly  not.  Then  why 
should  the  American  of  today  stand 
idly  by  and  submit  to  such  an  imposi- 
tion upon  his  personal  freedom? 

Here  and  there,  men  will  be  found 
who  abuse  the  privilege  by  splitting 
more  infinitives  than  necessary,  but 
in  the  main,  the  practice  causes  little 
disturbance.  Very  certainly  as  long 
as  a  man  splits  his  infinitives  in  the 
quiet  precincts  of  his  home  and  with- 
out neglecting  his  family,  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  any  of  the 
public's  business. 

A  man  can  split  an  infinitive  occa- 
sionally and  still  be  a  good  citizen, 
husband,  and  father.  The  custom  is 
time-honored.  Our  grandfathers  split 
their  infinitives  occasionally  and  yet 
the  world  has  not  produced  a  sterner, 
sturdier,  more  upright  set  of  men. 
They  could  split  an  infinitive  and  go 
on  about  their  business. 

The  growing  tendency  to  restrict 
individual  liberty  has  got  to  stop 
somewhere,  otherwise  this  country 
will  be  worse  than  Russia  before  the 
Bolshevists  assumed  control.  First, 
they  stop  us  from  using  a  singular 
verb  with  a  plural  subject  and  not 
satisfied  with  that  reform,  they  go 


further  and  deny  the  public  the  privi- 
lege of  ending  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition. 

I  did  not  make  any  serious  objection 
to  either  of  these  reforms,  though  no- 
body likes  to  use  a  singular  verb  with 
a  plural  subject  any  more  than  I  do. 
The  more  plural  the  subject,  the  more 
singular  I  like  my  verbs.  And  the 
same  way  with  closing  a  sentence 
through  the  use  of  a  preposition.  I 
have  always  found  these  little  words 
of  great  value  in  ending  sentences. 
They  always  seem  to  set  off  a  sentence 
with  a  sort  of  flourish,  which  may  not 
be  strictly  according  to  the  ethics  of 
the  occasion;  but  it  looks  nice  to  an 
old-fashioned  soul  like  me. 

But  I  bowed  humbly  when  these  re- 
forms were  inaugurated.  I  quit  mix- 
ing plural  subjects  and  singular  verbs 
and  am  careful  to  avoid  the  use  of 
a  preposition  too  near  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  I  was  willing  to  make  that 
concession  to  the  advancing  trend  of 
the  times. 

But  the  split  infinitive  is  the  issue 
upon  which  I  propose  to  stand  and 
upon  which  the  nation  should  rally. 
It  is  nobody's  business  if  I  split  an 
occasional  infinitive  in  my  own  home 
in  the  company  of  my  family  or  close, 
intimate  friends.  My  father  and  his 
father  before  him  believed  in  splitting 
infinitives.  In  fact,  my  grandfather 
always  believed  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom of  splitting  an  infinitive  before 
each  meal  that  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  reach  such  a  ripe  old  age.  We 
have  always  had  infinitives  on  the 
family  sideboard  and  any  of  us  who 
felt  like  splitting  one  could  do  so  and 
no  questions  were  asked.    In  spite  of 
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this,  I  have  never  seen  any  evil  re- 
sults from  the  practice.  Let  me 
modify  this  statement — ^a  brother  of 
mine  did  get  slightly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  split  infinitives  at  a  Christ- 
mas celebration,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  because  he  mixed 
the  infinitives  with  inverted  parti- 
ciples. 

That  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  I 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  there  is 
nothing  I  like  better  than  to  bring 
out  a  nice,  aged-in-the-wood  infinitive 
and  split  it.  It  makes  the  whole  day 
brighter  for  me  and  nobody  is  in- 
jured by  it. 

It  may  be  all  right  to  put  some  re- 
strictions upon  the  public  splitting  of 
infinitives.  Roadhouses  where  women 
are  in  the  habit  of  splitting  a  mild 
infinitive  should  be  kept  under  sur- 
veillance, although  I  have  an  aunt  who 
was  entirely  relieved  of  asthma  by 
splitting  an  infinitive  each  evening 
before  retiring. 

As  far  as  splitting  infinitives  in  the 
home  is  concerned,  I  certainly  see  no 
harm  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
practice  serves  to  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  A  man  is  a  better 
man  when  he  reaches  the  point  where 
he  can  split  an  infinitive  or  leave  it 
alone.  But  if  we  begin  to  regulate 
the  practice  by  law,  the  tim-e  will 
come  when  our  young  men  will  grow 
up  with  such  a  loose  fiber  of  charac- 
ter that  they  will  split  infinitives  to 
excess  when  the  opportunity  arises. 
And  it  won't  be  the  splitting  of  well- 
made,  time-ripened  infinitives,  either, 
but  the  poorest  and  wildest  of  wildcat 
infinitives,  the  splitting  of  which  is 
not  only  injurious  to  the  moral  fabric 
but  to  the  health  as  well. 

Further  than  that,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  will  be  positively  dangerous 
to  suppress  the  simple  pleasure  of 
splitting  infinitives  without  supplying 


some  other  simple  pleasure  as  a  sub- 
stitute. After  a  man  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  splitting  two  or  three  infini- 
tives a  day  just  to  be  sociable,  he  un- 
dergoes a  certain  physical  shock  when 
that  stimulation  is  suddenly  and  per- 
manently removed.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  is  apt  to  fall  into  the 
disastrous  habit  of  shooting  double 
negatives  into  his  arm. 

—HINTON  GILMOBE 


Advice  to  Young 
Interviewers 

T  NTERVIEWING  was  once  a  com- 
fortable,  law-abiding  art,  followed 
by  studious  and  respectable  men  for 
the  benefit  of  a  public  with  simple 
tastes  and  tolerant  hearts.  In  the 
quiet  days  before  jazz  bands,  shim- 
mying, shuttles,  and  snappy  inter- 
viewing, it  was  permissible  to  begin 
one's  article  in  some  such  fatuous 
way  as  this, — 

When  I  saw  Hall  Caine  lately  In  his  sweet 
little  home  among  the  mountains  of  tha 
Liake  Country,  he  was  bedding  a  row  of 
heather  the  while  he  discussed  some  of  his 
recent  books  with  Malloch  McClouffh,  the 
well-known  political  leader. 

The  good-humored  reader  of  the 
'nineties  knew  that  the  interviewer 
could  be  depended  upon  in  a  reason- 
able course  of  time  to  ask  Mr.  Caine 
what  he  considered  the  trend  of  mod- 
ern fiction  to  be,  whether  he  thought 
there  was  much  jealousy  among  liter- 
ary men,  and  other  questions  of  an 
equally  popular  and  engrossing  na- 
ture. In  the  meantime  he  was  con- 
tent to  sentimentalize  over  the  sweet 
little  home  and  the  Scotch  heather. 
But  the  day  has  long  since  passed 
when  people  could  afford  to  senti- 
mentalize over  homes  and  heather. 
Unless  there  is  a  very  good  reason  no 
one  wants  to  read  of  men  in  their  own 
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homes,  and  you  will  give  a  deal  more 
satisfaction  if  you  take  them  out  to 
Junch  and,  the  old  indirect  method 
being  intolerable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, snap  up  the  attack  in  some  such 
way  as  this: 

"Fee-fi-fo-f um !"  said  Mr.  Leacock 
as  he  lashed  his  chop  to  bits.  'The 
bond  between  England  and  America 
ought  to  be  subsidized.  Moreover, 
there  should  be  an  accident  policy  for 
humorists.  Suppose  I  lose  my  humor? 
What  then?  How  could  I  go  on  with 
my  political  economy?" 

If  possible  insert  on  the  side  little 
touches  which  will  exhibit  your  large 
knowledge  of  the  world.  When  inter- 
viewing Theodore  Dreiser  remember 
to  mention  that  he  is  the  brother  of 
Paul  Dresser,  who  wrote  "Just  tell 
them  that  you  saw  me".  Many  people 
who  have  never  heard  of  Theodore 
Dreiser  are  intimate  friends  of  that 
song.  Do  not  fail  to  include  in  your 
article  on  the  Countess  Zodiac  the 
fact  that  she  wears  digitated  stock- 
ings. Everyone,  be  he  great  or  small, 
will  be  interested  in  that.  It  is  no 
longer  permissible  to  describe  a  man 
as  a  "great  big  breezy  athlete",  or 
as  "sitting  at  his  desk  in  shirt-sleeves 
and  sombrero,  writing  notices  for  the 
'Daily  Star*  ".  These  primitive  meth- 
ods went  out  with  horse-cars  and 
bustles  and,  besides,  the  second 
phrase  is  indecent.  I  have  seen  a  look 
almost  of  hatred  pass  over  the  face 
of  a  dignified  playwright  on  reading 
a  description  of  himself  sitting  in 
his  shirt-sleeves.  The  fact  that  men 
no  longer  enjoy  being  called  big  and 
breezy  proves  that  the  latent  good 
in  our  race  is  beginning  to  crop  out. 

There  are  rare  occasions  when  the 
old  -  fashioned  descriptive  pattern 
might  serve  even  yet,  were  it  not  for 
the  odious  habit  of  exacting  promises 


from  the  long-suffering  interviewer. 
Take  the  case  of  a  Bulgarian  prince, 
recently  arrived  in  the  country,  whom 
it  is  your  good  fortune  to  have  known 
in  Roumania.  You  write  to  him  lay- 
ing bare  a  few  facts  concerning  the 
article  on  his  views  of  America  which 
you  are  about  to  publish,  and  he  re- 
plies most  courteously,  offering  per- 
mission to  quote  him  as  having  said 
anything.  "But  don't  for  the  now  de 
Dieu  say  anything  about  my  long 
painting  smock,  the  green  and  purple 
studio,  my  temper,  or  the  wolf- 
hounds; and  don't,  I  implore,  try  to 
imitate  my  accent."  He  is  a  man 
familiar  with  the  profession,  and  ut- 
terly heartless.  The  article  is  ruined, 
as  you  can  see  at  a  glance.  Take  away 
the  wolf-hounds  and  the  accent  alone, 
and  there  is  no  use  writing  it. 

Of  all  types  the  most  annoying 
is  the  man  who  begins  by  telling  you 
that  he  could  interview  you  much  bet- 
ter than  you  are  interviewing  him, 
he  having  been  a  police  reporter  on 
the  Indianapolis  "Record".  Now  this 
is  all  very  well,  and  true  no  doubt, 
but  why  be  cruel?  He  opens  the  in- 
terview thus : 

"What  did  you  conceive  the  inspira- 
tion of  my  book  to  be,  Madame  X?" 
It  is  impossible  to  answer.  One  of 
the  best  things  about  "The  Earth- 
worm" was  a  very  evident  lack  of 
inspiration — and  besides  there  isn't 
time.    It  is  also  unnecessary. 

"Well,  it  was  my  wife",  he  laughs 
coyly;  "you  will  find  that  she  is  the 
inspiration  of  all  that  I  do.  By  the 
way,  I  should  like  to  have  her  talk 
with  you  about  her  work  on  the 
psychoanalysts.    I'll  get  her  down." 

We  pass  over  the  next  hour. 

Note:  Beware  of  the  man  who 
tells  you  that  his  wife  is  the  finest 
woman  in  the  world.    He  has  nothing 
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to  say,  or  he  wouldn't  say  that.  Leave 
him  untouched. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  interviews 
have  really  taken  place.  Such  faith 
is  not  only  childish  but  pitiful.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  interviewer 
plans  the  entire  operation,  writing 
out  the  questions  and  most  of  the 
answers,  to  save  trouble;  gets  the 
celebrity's  permission,  and  fits  him 
in  as  neatly  as  may  be.  In  the  other 
nine  cases  the  celebrity  does  the 
whole  thing  and  leaves  it  to  the  inter- 
viewer to  adjust  himself.  The  sec- 
ond method  is  extremely  pleasant, 
enabling  the  interviewer  to  make 
himself  appear  a  really  clever  fellow 
— ^there  is  no  limit,  in  tact,  to  what 
he  can  make  of  himself  in  this  way. 

Sometimes  the  subject  eliminates 
himself  entirely,  and  this  is  of  all 
possibilities  the  most  pleasant.  We 
use  as  an  illustration  the  altogether 
charming  publisher  whom  you  have 
been  sent  to  question  in  the  interest 
of  the  poets.     He  is  a  jolly,  plump 


person,  who  greets  you  in  the  nicest 
way  imaginable  with,— 

"Oh,  let's  not  have  any  interview. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  poetry. 
You  come  along  and  have  some  lunch 
with  me,  and  then  go  back  and  say 
I  have  said  anything  you  like;  but 
don't  worry  me  now.  I  have  a  meet- 
ing of  publishers,  underwriters,  and 
landlords  in  an  hour,  and  I  need  food." 

The  tenth  case — i.e.,  the  hand-to- 
hand  interview  where  the  principal 
and  correspondent  actually  meet  with 
serious  intent — is  likely  to  be  painful 
all  around.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
sometimes  well  for  an  interviewer  to 
have  met  his  victim,  just  as  it  is  for 
a  reviewer  to  have  read  his  book; 
but  unless  it  can  be  arranged  in  some 
underhanded  manner,  such  as  having 
the  interviewer  come  disguised  as  a 
friend,  and  reveal  his  identity  only 
upon  the  moment  of  departure,  it  is 
an  inhuman  proceeding,  and  should 
not  be  taken  up  by  any  except  the 
stout-hearted  and  heavy-handed. 

— CONSTANCE  MURRAY  GREENE 
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BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


THE  last  time  I  happened  to  pass 
through  the  Bowery, — it  was  in 
the  early  spring  of  1918, — my  heart 
was  saddened  by  the  sight  of  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  dingy,  desolate,  and 
deserted.  Its  ample  and  dignified 
portico  was  disfigured  by  outlandish 
and  unattractive  placards,  possibly  in 
Italian  or  more  probably  in  Yiddish; 
I  was  carried  past  the  desecrated 
playhouse  too  rapidly  to  discern  which 
of  these  alien  tongues  had  been  em- 
ployed. Either  of  them  it  might  be, 
since  each  of  them  is  the  customary 
speech  of  several  hundred  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  City. 
This  violent  eruption  of  foreign  post- 
ers was  evidence  of  the  pitiful  degra- 
dation of  a  former  temple  of  the 
drama,  which  in  its  youth  had  been 
the  home  of  the  muses  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

Although  I  am  now  nearing  the 
summit  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
I  am  not  old  enough  to  remember  the 
Old  Bowery  in  the  prime  days  of  its 
youth,  when  its  boards  were  trodden 
by  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Edwin 
Forrest,  and  when  its  walls  echoed 
the  sonorous  eloquence  of  Shake- 
speare's loftiest  dramas.  Even  before 
my  time  it  had  renounced  its  early 
tragic  aspiration,  and  had  become  the 
abode  of  the  strenuous  and  startling 
melodrama  to  which  it  had  given  its 
name.  It  was  when  I  was  of  too 
tender  an  age  to  venture  far  afield, 
that  I  saw  the  lurid  poster,  proclaim- 
ing Mrs.  D.  W.  Waller's  bold  per- 
formance of  the  "Duchess  of  Malfy", 
— very  likely  the  last  time  that  Web- 


ster's sinister  and  sanguinary  tragedy 
was  ever  performed  by  professional 
actors. 

Strive  as  I  may,  I  find  that  I  can- 
not recall  with  certainty  when  it  was 
that  I  was  first  privileged  to  pass 
through  the  Bowery's  broad  portals 
or  what  the  spectacle  was  to  which  I 
had  been  attracted;  and  yet  I  seem 
to  remember  it  was  then  that  I  was 
first  fascinated  by  Fanny  Herring, 
either  in  "Mazeppa"  or  in  "The 
French  Spy".  This  must  have  been 
in  the  late  'sixties  of  the  last  century ; 
and  it  was  in  the  early  'eighties  that 
I  can  recall  the  ancient  playhouse 
more  distinctly.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
the  Bowery,  and  it  had  become  the 
Thalia,  abandoning  the  flexible  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  for  the  ruder 
dialect  of  Schiller;  and  there  I  saw 
and  heard  Conried's  capable  company 
in  "The  Merry  War"  of  the  earlier 
and  greater  Strauss.  Still  a  little 
later  I  was  invited  to  appreciate  the 
noble  Lear  and  the  superb  Mark 
Antony  of  Ludwig  Bamay,  excellent 
as  the  mad  king  and  incomparable  as 
the  adroit  and  fiery  orator. 

Of  course,  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Bowery  was  when  it  was  still  the 
Bowery,  and  before  it  was  disguised 
as  the  Thalia — while  it  was  still  the 
home  of  tragedy  and  melodrama. 
Around  the  venerable  theatre  as  it 
v/as  in  the  long  years  of  its  prosperity, 
there  cluster  a  heterogeny  of  anec- 
dotes kept  alive  in  diverse  theatrical 
memoirs  and  histrionic  autobiogra- 
phies. For  example,  it  is  recorded 
that  Forrest  so  delighted  in  Hamlet's 
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"To  be  or  not  to  be.  .  ."  that  he  was 
wont  to  prolong  it  unduly, — some  au- 
thorities even  maintaining  that  on 
occasion  his  delivery  of  this  single 
soliloquy  took  not  less  than  five 
minutes!  This  protraction  was  once 
the  cause  for  the  exhibition  of  bad 
manners  by  a  regular  customer  of 
the  Bowery,  who  arose  indignantly  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  minute  of 
Forrest's  declamation  declaring  that 
he  had  paid  his  money  to  see  a  play 
and  "not  listen  to  a  damned  stump- 
speech  I" 

It  was  after  the  theatre  had  de- 
scended into  frank  melodrama,  and 
while  it  was  still  loyal  to  our  own 
language,  that  a  perfervid  performer 
named  Kirby,  whose  memory  is  pre- 
served only  by  this  single  anecdote, 
aroused  the  delirious  enthusiasm  of 
his  compatriots — there  were  none  but 
Americans  on  guard  that  night — by 
defying  his  enemies  after  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded,  and  by  beseeching 
his  surviving  comrades  to  wrap  him 
up  in  the  American  flag  and  let  him 
die! 

There  is  yet  another  of  these  tales 
of  long  ago  which  returns  to  me,  and 
which  is  not  without  significance  to 
those  who  like  to  spy  out  the  secrets 
and  the  principles  of  the  plajrwright's 
craft.  It  was  the  generous  custom  of 
sixty  and  seventy  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide not  one  melodrama  but  two — 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  acts  in  all,  a 
solid  feast  for  a  single  evening.  Once 
upon  a  time,  so  the  story  goes,  when 
the  curtain  fell  for  the  first  time,  a 
stray  sailor  took  up  his  long  and  inky 
playbill  and  read  aloud  the  line  in- 
forming the  spectators  that  a  year 
would  elapse  between  the  first  and 
second  act;  whereupon  he  arose  in 
disgust,  and  left  the  theatre,  explain- 
ing that  he  could  not  wait  twelve 
months  to  find  out  what  was  going 


to  happen,  as  his  ship  was  to  sail  for 
China  the  next  morning. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ancient  mar- 
iner of  this  legend  could  not  have 
been  a  frequent  playgoer,  or  he  would 
have  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
playwrights  often  ask  the  audience  to 
accept  a  lapse  of  time  between  two 
acts  even  longer  than  a  single  year. 
And  it  is  obvious  also  that  if  the  un- 
fortunate information  had  not  been 
printed  on  the  program,  the  sailor 
would  have  sat  in  his  seat  contentedly 
until  the  curtain  rose  again,  and 
would  then  have  discovered  from  the 
dialogue  that  the  action  of  the  second 
act  was  taking  place  a  year  after  the 
action  of  the  first  act.  If  his  atten- 
tion had  not  been  called  to  it  in  ad- 
vance, the  old  salt  would  have  accepted 
without  cavil  the  condensation  of 
twelve  months  into  the  five  minutes  of 
the  intermission,  —  an  indisputable 
impossibility,  if  we  insist  upon  judg- 
ing it  by  mater-of-fact  standards. 

II 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  conventions  of 
the  drama.  The  playwright  is  limited 
to  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage. 
How,  then,  is  he  to  bring  before  us 
complex  actions  which  may  unroll 
themselves  through  the  long  years, 
and  which  almost  inevitably  must  ex- 
ceed in  duration  the  hundred  and 
twenty  minutes  that  he  has  at  his 
command?  He  is  enabled  to  deal 
with  a  story  running  through  many 
months,  if  need  be — or  at  shortest 
covering  the  greater  part  of  a  single 
day, — only  because  the  massed  specta- 
tors of  his  play  do  not  judge  his  pro- 
cedure by  the  matter-of-fact  stand- 
ard of  the  old  sailor;  because  they 
are  willing  to  authorize  him  by  an 
implied  contract,  accepted  uncon- 
sciously  by   both   parties,    to   depart 
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from  the  strict  facts  of  life,  if  by  so 
doing  he  can  provide  them  that  for 
which  they  have  come  to  the  theatre, 
— an  interesting  story  shown  in  ac- 
tion. If  the  plajrwright  can  compact 
his  sequence  of  situations  into  two 
hours,  he  may  do  it ;  but  if  he  feels 
that  he  needs  to  stretch  out  tne  story 
from  one  year  to  another,  even  from 
one  century  to  another,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  that  also. 

In  the  theatre  we  are  all  of  us 
willing  to  permit  the  grossest  depar- 
tures from  mere  fact,  if  only  the 
dramatist  will  hold  us  intensely  in- 
terested by  situations  which  (for  the 
moment  at  least)  seem  to  us  true. 
There  is  a  tacit  agreement  between 
us  and  the  playwright  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  certain  things  which  are 
contrary  to  the  actual  facts  of  life, 
when  he  can  increase  our  pleasure  by 
so  doing.  We  are  all  well  aware,  for 
example,  that  every  room  has  four 
walls  and  yet  we  do  not  protest  when 
we  find  one  wall  omitted  so  that  we 
can  see  what  the  actors  are  going  to 
say  in  that  three-sided  room.  We  are 
all  aware  of  this,  I  say,  and  yet  we 
are  so  unconscious  of  it  that  we  are 
a  little  inclined  to  resent  having  our 
attention  called  to  it  as  Mr.  Jerome 
did  in  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back"  and  as  Sir  James  Barrie 
did  in  "The  New  Word"— in  both  of 
which  plays,  a  fender  and  fireplace 
down  by  the  prompter's  box  serve  to 
inform  us  that  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  mantelpiece  on  the  absent  wall. 

We  may  accept  the  convention  un- 
consciously but  it  must  be  one  that  is 
acceptable  to  us,  or  the  artist  will  be 
unable  to  proceed  with  his  work ;  since 
if  it  is  not  acceptable,  our  attention 
will  be  called  off  from  the  story  he  is 
setting  before  us  and  arrested  by  the 
distracting  departure  from  the  fact. 
There  is  an  anecdote  from  the  history 


of  another  art  which  is  illuminative 
of  the  necessary  attitude  of  an  audi- 
ence in  the  theatre.  It  is  recorded 
that  when  a  painter  made  a  profile 
portrait  of  a  Sioux  chief,  the  Indian 
(when  it  was  shown  to  him)  anxiously 
asked,  "Where  is  the  other  side  of  my 
face?"  If  we  are  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  profile  portrait  we  limit  the  art 
of  the  painter;  and  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  approve  of  the  removal  of  the 
fourth  wall  and  of  the  passage  of  a 
year  between  the  acts,  then  we  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  theatre,  since 
we  are  thereby  denying  ourselves  the 
pleasure  it  can  provide  only  if  we  are 
ready  to  grant  to  the  playwright  the 
licenses  without  which  the  art  of  the 
drama  is  impossible.  As  Lord  Morley 
aptly  put  it  in  his  life  of  Voltaire: 
"All  art  rests  upon  convention;  and 
if  we  choose  to  repudiate  any  particu- 
lar set  of  conventions,  we  have  no 
more  right  to  criticize  the  works  of 
those  who  submit  to  these  than  we 
would  have  to  criticize  sculpture  be- 
cause marble  and  bronze  is  not  like 
fiesh  and  blood." 

Of  course  a  story  is  likely  to  grip 
us  most  strongly  when  it  is  compacted 
into  a  brief  period  of  time;  for  ex- 
ample Ibsen  has  most  Skilfully  con- 
densed the  appalling  series  of  situa- 
tions he  has  set  before  us  in  "Ghosts", 
in  which  the  action  is  scarcely  more 
protracted  than  the  actual  duration 
of  the  performance.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  not  a  few  plays  in 
which  the  author  has  depended  for 
his  effect  upon  the  contrast  between 
different  periods  in  the  lives  of  his 
characters.  Gilbert's  "Sweethearts" 
is  one  example;  in  the  first  act  (1841) 
we  see  the  young  lovers  parting; 
while  in  the  second  and  final  act 
(1871)  we  see  them  meeting  again 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  the 
woman   recalling  vividly   all   the   de- 
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tails  of  their  last  meeting  and  smiling 
a  little  bitterly  as  she  discovers  that 
the  man  has  forgotten  them  all. 

In  "The  Will"  by  Sir  James  Barrie, 
we  are  again  invited  to  observe  the 
changes  time  has  wrought  in  a  pair 
of  characters,  the  author  setting  be- 
fore us  three  periods  in  the  life  of 
his  hero  and  heroine.  The  author 
does  not  inform  us  exactly  as  to  the 
number  of  years  which  elapse  in  each 
of  the  two  intermissions;  but  he  tells 
us  that  on  the  wall  of  the  room  which 
serves  as  the  place  for  all  three 
episodes,  there  is  "a  framed  engraving 
of  Queen  Victoria,  which  dates  suffi- 
ciently the  opening  scene  and  will  be 
changed  presently  to  King  Edward; 
afterward  to  King  George,  to  indicate 
the  passing  of  time".  By  this  device 
he  is  enabled  to  reveal  to  us  the 
hardening  of  heart  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  worship  of  Mammon; 
and  we  are  made  to  perceive  the  slow 
disintegration  of  character  which  may 
result  from  this  insidious  influence. 
Exactly  the  same  device  is  employed 
in  the  "Milestones"  of  Edward  ICnob- 
lock  and  Arnold  Bennett.  The  three 
acts  are  twenty-five  and  twenty-three 
years  apart  in  point  of  time;  and  we 
are  invited  to  behold  the  transforma- 
tion of  an  open-minded  and  ardent 
young  radical  into  a  stiff  and  indu- 
rated conservative  forty-eight  years 
later. 

Cervantes  allows  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  "Don  Quixote"  to  inquire 
"what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
introduction  of  the  forest  scene  of 
the  first  act  of  a  child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  that  in  the  second  makes  his 
appearance  as  a  bearded  man?"  And 
yet  Parisian  audiences  made  no  pro- 
test when  the  younger  Dumas,  in  his 
"Fils  Naturel",  began  his  play  with 
a  prologue  wherein  we  see  the  future 
hero  in  his  cradle,  while  the  action 


of  the  remainder  of  the  play  occurs 
when  he  has  grown  to  man's  estate. 
It  is  not  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  or 
of  forty-eight,  but  of  more  than 
twenty  centuries  that  another  French 
pla3rwright,  Theodore  Barri^re,  asked 
us  to  accept  in  his  "Filles  de  Marbre", 
long  popular  on  our  stage  as  "The 
Marble  Heart".  The  first  act  is  a 
prologue,  with  its  action  passing  in 
Athens  in  the  days  of  Diogenes.  It 
prefigures  the  action  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding divisions  of  the  play  which 
passes  in  Paris  in  the  days  of  Napo- 
leon the  Third,  and  which  is  peopled 
with  characters  who  are  the  reincar- 
nation of  those  shown  to  us  in  the 
prophetic  prologue.  This  separation 
of  the  time  of  one  act  from  that  of 
the  other  acts  by  more  than  a  score 
of  centuries,  would  have  been  totally 
and  startlingly  inacceptable  to  the 
unsophisticated  sailor  in  the  Old 
Bowery;  yet  it  was  willingly  accepted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  specta- 
tors in  Paris  and  New  York. 

It  would  have  severely  shocked  Sir 
Philip  Sidney — ^who  protested  sturdily 
against  the  undue  distention  of  the 
story  which  was  common  in  the  Tudor 
theatre  and  which  had  been  inherited 
from  the  loosely-knit  mediseval  miracle 
plays,  wherein  the  whole  life  of  the 
saint  was  unrolled  before  the  de- 
lighted spectators,  with  no  effort  at 
compression  or  even  at  selection. 
Sidney  protests: 

For  ordinary  It  Is  that  two  young  princes 
fall  In  love :  after  many  traveraea,  8he  la  got 
with  child,  delivered  of  a  fair  boy;  he  la  lost, 
groweth  a  man,  falls  In  love,  and  is  ready  to 
get  another  child;  and  all  this  in  two  hours 
space;  which  how  absurd  it  is  in  sense  even 
sense  may  imagine,  and  art  hath  taught  and  all 
ancient  examples  justified. 

Ill 

Sidney  died  too  early  to  behold  the 
superb  burgeoning  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama;  and  even  if  he  had  survived, 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
affluent  poetry  and  the  subtle  psy- 
cholo^  of  Shakespeare's  comedies 
and  tragedies  would  have  reconciled 
him  to  the  many  departures  from  the 
strict  standard  which  the  Italian 
critics  of  the  Renaissance  had  evolved 
from  their  inner  consciousness  and 
from  their  misreading  of  Aristotle. 
We  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have 
been  revolted  by  the  license  which 
Shakespeare  took  in  the  later  nonde- 
script pieces  in  which  he  was  emulat- 
ing the  highly  colored  and  widely 
popular  dramatic-romances  of  his 
younger  associates,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  In  one  of  these  later  pieces, 
"A  Winter's  Tale",  Shakespeare 
allowed  himself  a  liberty  even  more 
liberal  than  any  to  be  found  in  the 
plays  of  the  clever  collaborators.  He 
permitted  himself  a  yawning  gulf  of 
sixteen  years  between  the  first  three 
acts  and  the  last  two.  He  seems  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  violence  of 
this  procedure,  so  he  sent  on  Time  as 
Chorus  to  apologize  for  it: 

Impute  It  not  a  crime. 
To  me  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  un- 
tried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and   in   one   self-born   hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.  .  .  . 
....  Your  patience  this  aUowing, 
I    turn    my    glass    and    give    my    scene    such 

growing 
As  you  had  slept  between. 

The  supersubtle  Italian  critics  had 
elaborated  their  code  of  dramatic  laws 
from  observation  of  the  practice  of 
the  Attic  tragedians,  who  in  their 
most  powerful  plays  referred  to  pre- 
sent only  the  culminating  moments  of 
a  tragic  story,  and  who  therefore 
needed  but  a  brief  period  in  which  to 
set  forth  their  swift  sequence  of  situa- 
tions. Yet  there  is  one  Greek  trag- 
edy, and  one  of  the  very  greatest,  in 
which  time  is  telescoped  most  arbitra- 


rily and  most  effectively.  In  the 
"Agamemnon"  of  .ffischylus  we  see 
first  of  all  the  watchman  whom 
Clytemnestra  has  posted  on  the  tower 
of  the  palace  to  report  at  once  the 
fiaring  of  the  beacon-fire  on  a  distant 
promontory — the  nearest  of  a  string 
of  beacon-fires  on  the  hilltops  be- 
tween Mycense  and  Troy,  the  lighting 
of  which  was  to  announce  to  the  wait- 
ing Greek  that  the  besieged  city  had 
fallen  at  last,  and  that  the  men  of 
the  expeditionary  force  were  at  lib- 
erty to  return  to  their  firesides  and 
their  families.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  play  begins,  the  watchman  de- 
scries the  welcome  fiame,  and  he  de- 
scends to  notify  the  queen  that  the 
king  is  finally  free  to  begin  his  voy- 
age back.  The  wireless  message  has 
sped  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two; 
and  it  would  be  days,  if  not  weeks  be- 
fore the  martial  wanderers  could  make 
their  way  back.  Yet  only  a  little 
later  a  herald  comes  on  confirming 
the  news  and  announcing  the  immedi- 
ate arrival  of  his  master.  And  after 
a  very  short  space  of  time  Agamem- 
non return  to  be  affectionately  greet- 
ed by  his  guilty  wife  and  to  enter  the 
palace  where  he  is  to  be  done  to  death 
by  her  paramour,  .^gisthus. 

Obviously  this  is  a  convention  quite 
as  flagrant  as  any  of  those  in  the 
Tudor  drama  to  which  Sidney  reso- 
lutely objected.  Yet  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  at  all  objectionable  to 
the  Athenians  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  employed;  to  them  it  would  be 
perfectly  acceptable  since  they  wanted 
to  have  Agamemnon  return,  and  since 
they  anticipated  the  fatal  consequence 
of  his  home-coming  to  the  house  in 
which  his  honor  had  been  betrayed. 
Yet  Castelvetro,  an  Italian  theorist  of 
the  theatre  who,  like  his  contempora- 
ries, had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  performance  in 
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the  playhouse  itself,  asserted  cate- 
gorically that  'there  is  no  possibility 
of  making  the  spectators  believe  that 
many  days  and  nights  have  passed 
when  they  themselves  obviously  know 
that  only  a  few  hours  have  actually 
elapsed;  they  refuse  to  be  deceived." 

In  another  Greek  play,  in  the  "Al- 
cestis"  of  Euripides,  not  strictly  a 
tragedy, — ^since  it  ends  happily  and 
since  it  contains  the  more  or  less 
comic  character  of  the  more  or  less 
intoxicated  Hercules,  —  we  find  a 
rather  ingenious  method  of  filling  up 
an  interval  of  waiting.  Alcestis  has 
been  borne  away  by  Death,  and  Her- 
cules volunteers  to  descend  into  Hades 
to  bring  her  back.  Time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  this  dangerous  journey 
down  below;  and  the  clever  play- 
wright uses  as  a  stop-gap  an  episode 
of  rather  unseemly  bickering  between 
A(hnetus,  the  husband  of  Alcestis,  and 
his  father.  This  episode  is  necessa- 
rily brief  but  it  is  sufficient;  and  the 
Attic  audience  did  not  protest  against 
the  telescoping  of  time.  Probably 
they  remained  as  unconscious  of  it 
as  a  modem  audience  would  be. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  speeches 
of  Shakespeare  is  introduced  where 
it  is  apparently  in  order  that  it  may 
bridge  over  a  similar  interval.  In 
"As  You  Like  It",  Orlando  breaks  in 
on  the  banished  Duke  and  his  com- 
panions at  their  banquet,  and  bids 
them  eat  no  more  until  he  can  bring 
in  the  famishing  Adam.  Time  must 
be  allowed  for  Orlando  to  accom- 
plish his  benevolent  purpose;  and  so 
Jacques  is  put  forward  to  discant 
upon  the  seven  ages  of  man.  In  this 
same  play  at  the  very  end,  when  the 
action  is  about  to  be  untied,  there  is 
an  obvious  digression  while  Touch- 
stone discusses  the  seven  degrees  of 
the  lie.  At  that  culminating  moment 
of  the  comedy  this   extraneous   dis- 


quisition is  plainly  out  of  place,  but 
it  is  here  introduced  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  need  of  something 
brisk  and  lively  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  spectators  long  enough  to  per- 
mit Rosalind  to  change  from  the  cos- 
tume of  Ganymede  to  the  habiliments 
proper  to  her  sex,  so  that  she  may 
reveal  herself  to  her  father  and  give 
herself  to  her  lover. 

No  doubt,  Shakespeare  could  have 
provided  a  dialogue  more  strictly  per- 
tinent to  his  theme;  but  his  audience 
was  none  too  exacting  and  none  too 
critical;  and  here,  as  so  often  else- 
where, he  seems  to  have  felt  that 
what  was  satisfactory  to  the  restless 
spectators,  standing  in  the  yard  was 
not  unsatisfactory  to  him.  Oscar 
Wilde  had  to  solve  a  problem  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  third  act  of  ''Lady 
Windemere's  Fan"  —  an  act  ending 
with  a  strong  situation,  which  must 
not  be  introduced  too  soon.  The 
structure  of  the  comedy  is  solidly 
built,  but  it  is  decorated  with  witti- 
cisms of  all  sorts;  and  in  filling  this 
gap  in  his  third  act  the  playwright 
chose  to  rely  solely  upon  the  clever 
things  he  had  accumulated  in  his 
note-book.  The  action  is  intermitted 
while  the  characters  swap  "epi- 
grams", socalled  —  merry  jests  of 
one  kind  or  another,  repartees  and 
maxims,  not  strictly  related  to  the 
story,  and  inserted  for  their  own  sake 
merely  to  pass  the  time  until  the 
moment  should  arrive  to  spring  the 
surprise  with  which  the  act  will  be 
closed.  And  probably  no  one  appre- 
ciated more  keenly  than  Wilde  him- 
self the  cleverness  of  the  correspond- 
ing scene  in  the  delightful  parody 
written  by  Charles  Brookfield,  who 
caused  the  characters  to  seat  them- 
selves in  a  single  row,  like  the  semi- 
circle of  the  negro  minstrels,  with  an 
interlocutor  and  two  end-men. 
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It  is  to  a  similar  necessity  of  bridg- 
ing over  from  one  episode  to  another 
that  we  owe  the  beautiful  intermezzo 
of  Mascagni's  "Gavalleria  Rusticana". 
The  scenery  is  the  same  for  the  sec- 
ond act  as  it  was  for  the  first;  and  in 
Verga's  play  (from  which  the  opera 
is  taken)  the  curtain  drops  to  divide 
the  action  in  two. 

IV 

A  search  through  dramatic  litera- 
ture from  the  ancients  to  the  mod- 
ems, would  certainly  disclose  other 
examples  of  difficulty  conquered  by 
playwrights  who  had  to  mask  as  best 
they  could  an  interval  wherein  noth- 
ing happened  which  was  likely  to  in- 
terest the  spectators.  It  was  left  for 
one  of  the  most  modem  of  the  mod- 
erns, Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  to  make  use 
of  a  new  device  which  would  enable 
him  to  dodge  this  difficulty.  In  the 
middle  of  the  first  act  of  his  "Iris", 
originally  performed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  curtain 
falls  to  rise  again  immediately;  and 
the  program  notifies  us  that  this  is 
to  indicate  a  lapse  of  time  while  the 
characters  are  at  dinner;  and  the 
third  act  is  also  bisected  in  the  same 
manner.  Here  we  have  a  bold  nov- 
elty; and  it  proposed  a  convention 
which  audiences  had  not  before  been 


called  upon  to  accept.  But  they  did 
accept  it,  immediately  and  without 
hesitation. 

Novel  as  was  this  device,  its  utility 
was  perceived  at  once;  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  note  that  Sir 
Arthur's  ingenious  invention  has 
been  borrowed  more  than  once  by 
younger  playwrights.  It  made  easier 
the  dramatization  of  Arnold  Ben- 
nett's novel  "Buried  Alive"  which 
he  called  "The  Great  Adventure",  and 
it  facilitated  also  the  dramatization 
of  Booth  Tarkington's  "Seventeen". 
Convenient  as  it  is,  it  could  not  have 
been  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
curtainless  platform  of  his  time;  and 
it  was  equally  impossible  on  the  old 
apron-stage  of  our  grandfathers,  on 
which  the  time  would  have  been  filled 
by  a  comic  "front  scene",  played  be- 
fore a  pair  of  fiats,  thrust  on  and  run 
off.  It  could  have  been  thought  of 
only  after  that  apron-stage  had  slow- 
ly transformed  itself  into  the  picture- 
frame  stage  with  which  alone  we  are 
now  familiar.  Here  again  we  cannot 
help  seeing  the  imperative  infiuence 
exerted  upon  the  technique  of  the 
drama  and  upon  the  methods  of  the 
plajrwright  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  theatre  for  which  he  is  composing 
his  plays, — the  theatre  of  his  own 
time  and  of  his  own  country. 
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A  NEW  PAGE  ABOUT  0.  HENRY 

BY  JOHN  SEYMOUR  WOOD 


TWELVE  stories,  new  in  the  sense 
of  not  having  been  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  book  form, — ^two  afterward 
rewritten,  one  finished  by  another 
hand, — together  with  critical  and 
biographical  comments  upon  our 
American  de  Maupassant,  form  the 
recently  published  O.  Henry  book, 
"Waifs  and  Strays".  It  is  an  excel- 
lent successor  to  "Rolling  Stones" 
(1913),  and  to  Professor  Smith's 
well-known  biography  of  a  life  "full 
of  paradox  and  failure,  and  achieve- 
ment as  any  story  from  his  pen". 
These  twelve  stories  are  the  last 
gleaning  of  the  sheaves,  and  are  not 
up  to  the  high  watermark  of  the  au- 
thor. They  will  add  nothing  to  his 
reputation  but  they  are  0.  Henry's; 
and  the  book — ^with  Mr.  Maurice's 
interesting  "About  New  York  with 
O.  Henry",  and  Mr.  Nathan's  "0. 
Henry  in  His  Own  Bagdad",  and  Pro- 
fessor Leacock's  "The  Amazing  Genius 
of  0.  Henry" — will  constitute  a  de- 
sirable, if  not  necessary,  addition  to 
the  volumes  already  published. 

The  fame  of  0.  Henry  widens  con- 
tinually. It  behooves  everyone  who 
knew  him,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
srree,  to  add  his  impressions,  while  he 
may,  of  the  modest,  reticent  south- 
erner. 

On  a  certain  very  warm  night  in 
August,  "the  big  hall  with  its  smoky 
rafters,  rows  of  imported  steins,  por- 
trait of  Goethe,  and  verses  painted 
on  the  wall  atmospherically  correct 
when  viewed  through  the  bottom  of  a 
glass",  was  crowded  with  "customers", 
and  the  usual  table  near  the  stairway 


presided  over  by  Waiter  18,  was  occu- 
pied. Robert  Whiting,  who  followed 
0.  Henry  into  the  Bierhalle,  led  him 
over  to  our  table  and  introduced  us, 
and  there  we  sat  and  chatted  till  late 
over  steins  of  Munchnerhofbrau  — 
cold,  delicious,  and  making  us  forget 
the  89  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  Bierhalle,  which  O.  Henry 
designated  as  Old  Munich,  was  then 
presided  over  by  Papa  Goerwitz,  a 
talkative,  kindly  old  German,  who  had 
dyed  his  white  hair  and  whiskers  a 
startling  black  by  way  of  renewing 
his  youth  and  making  himself  one 
with  the  jeunesse  dar4  of  the  East 
Side.  It  was  his  habit  to  play  the 
genial  host  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  took  his  stand  near  our  table  and 
joined  in  the  conversation,  while  the 
orchestra  played  Walter's  "Prize 
Song".  Papa  Goerwitz  welcomed  his 
steady  customers,  and  had  been  known 
to  waive  the  necessity  of  payment  of 
the  score  "until  next  time"  on  several 
occasions  and  to  upbraid  18,  19,  or 
20  for  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
attributes  and  failings  of  a  true 
[fentleman. 

How  long  ago  it  seems !  0.  Henry, 
Bob  Whiting,  and  old  Goerwitz  him- 
self (in  spite  of  renewing  his  youth) 
have  long  since  departed.  The  war 
has  obliterated  the  German;  prohibi- 
tion has  damned  good  beer,  and  old 
ShefTel  Hall  has  shuffled  off  into  a 
temperance  restaurant  under  another 
name. 

At  the  time  I  first  met  O.  Henry  in 
Old  Munich,  he  was  not  especially 
famous, — he  was  a  novelty  merely, — 
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and  the  editors  had  no  means  of 
knowing  that  his  tales  were  remark- 
able. I  have  forgotten  many  things 
that  we  talked  about.  I  recall  that 
the  first  impression  he  made  on  me 
was  that  he  was  very  retiring  and 
reticent  and  almost  morose,  until  the 
third  or  fourth  stein,  when  he  became 
jovial,  and,  I  may  say,  vaudevillian. 
He  seemed  to  me  like  a  star  artist 
from  the  Varieties . . .  perhaps  a  head- 
liner.  He  made  puns.  He  used  slang, 
localisms ;  he  seemed  the  very  opposite 
of  Whiting,  who  preserved  the  tone 
of  a  cultivated  college  man.  In  ap- 
pearance O.  Henry  was  short,  bour- 
geois, inclined  to  be  stout,  with  a 
smooth,  broad  colorless  face,  dark 
hair  and  light  grey  eyes.  He  was 
well-bred^-country  well-bred.  He  had 
the  polish  of  rusticity — perhaps  he 
assumed  it  as  did  Artemus  Ward. 

I  remember  that  the  talk  fell  natu- 
rally upon  magazines  and  editors ;  and 
he  said  that  he  had  given  up  trying 
to  hunt  down  the  end  of  a  story  in 
the  maze  of  advertisements  where — 
in  very  fine  print,  after  seeking 
through  many  pages — ^literature,  such 
as  it  was,  was  being  choked  to  death 
by  commerce.  Engineers  and  firemen, 
he  said,  were  getting  better  pay  for 
working  their  typewriters  than  their 
locomotives  and  street  cleaners  were 
turning  their  energies  entirely  to 
muckraking  as  more  profitable.  He 
had  often  wondered  what  had  become 
of  several  valiant  heroes  in  the  Klon- 
dike who,  he  had  read,  set  out  to 
rescue  magazine-cover  heroines  in  the 
frozen  North.  He  supposed  they 
were  successful,  for  it  was  the  sacred 
canon  of  the  editor  to  reject  all  un- 
happy endings.  As  to  rejection  slips, 
of  course  he  hardly  knew  what  they 
were  like  ...  he  had  heard  them 
spoken  of  disrespectfully  several  times 
...  he  himself,  believed  editors  were 
infallible. 


I  never  read  his  amusing  burlesque, 
"A  Sacrifice  Hit",  without  picturing 
O.  Henry,  that  night,  smoking  his 
cigar  leisurely,  sipping  his  stein  of 
German  silver  with  glass  bottom,  and 
poking  fun  at  readers  and  editors. 
His  belief  in  their  infallibility  may  be 
doubted. 

That  first  night  I  met  him,  he  was 
jolly  and  talkative,  as  I  say,  after  the 
Muncherhofbrau  had  warmed  the 
cockles  of  his  heart.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  was  reticent  and  hardly  opened 
his  lips.  I  met  him  a  number  of 
times  on  Irving  Place,  for  I  lived 
around  the  comer  from  him;  and  one 
time  I  took  him  into  a  club  on 
Gramercy  Park,  but  I  have  forgotten 
it  if  he  said  anything  of  special  perti- 
nence. He  was  inclined  to  be  reserved 
and  non-committal.  The  other  day  I 
talked  with  a  gentleman  who  worked 
on  the  "sober  side  of  his  bar"  in  that 
neighborhood.  His  place  was  opposite 
to  where  0.  Henry  lived  and  worked 
several  years.  "He  was  a  silent  man", 
said  Con,  "often  he'd  come  in  here 
—often  I  seen  him  set  there  in  the 
seat  in  the  bay  near  the  door  with 
his  glass  an'  his  newspaper  before 
him.  He  never  drank  cocktails,  an' 
he  wasn't  much  of  a  drinker  at  that; 
he'd  set  dreamin'  and  smokin'  an' 
thinkin'  up  his  stories,  I  suppose. 
He  never  spoke  to  no  one;  he  minded 
his  own  business.  Yes,  he  put  me  in 
two  of  his  stories.  He  told  me  to 
watch  'The  World',  and  how  he'd 
laugh!  He  was  often  short — ^money 
would  slip  through  his  fingers;  yet 
if  he'd  lived  he'd  been  a  very  rich 
man  (Con  became  very  sad  over  that) 
— an'  he  died,  a  poor  man,  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  I'd  'a  went  up  to  his 
funeral  at  the  Little  Church  Round 
the  Corner,  but  I  couldn't  get  off." 

I  confess  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
my  first  impressions  of  0.  Henry — 
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the  conception  of  a  bright,  provincial  are  inferior,  common,  and  unworthy 

reporter — with  the  exalted  personage  of  him ;  but  they  are  few  and  far  be- 

I  now  recognize  him  to  be  after  ad-  tween,  and  even  the  poorest  of  them 

sorbing     en    masse    his     wonderful  bears  the  stamp  of  his  personality. 


stories.     He  must  be  judged  by  his     

entire  work.     A  few  of  his  stories     da^PwlSi/cr-    ^^  ""'  ^'^'^'    ^'''''^ 


BALLADE  OF  LADIES  OF  THE  PRINTED  PAGE 

BY  ARCHIE  AUSTIN  COATES 

FROM  the  dawn  of  time,  the  poet  wrought 
In  words,  his  song  of  the  lady  fair — 
Helen,  by  kingly  lovers  sought, 

Chloe  with  virginal,  unbound  hair ; 
Yseult  in  regal  silk  and  vaire, 

Beatrice  of  the  Milky  Way.  .  .  . 
How  do  the  dames  we  know  compare, 
Lissome  ladies  of  yesterday? 

Peter's  Joan  romps  untaught.  .  .  . 

(Mignon's  was  a  more  graceful  flair!) 
Sylvia  Scarlett,  adventure-fraught. 

Listed  the  hearts  she  would  ensnare; 
Galsworthy's  Evie  did  not  care 

For  the  church,  the  Book,  or  the  wedding-lay — 
Where  have  you  fled  to,  flown  to  .  .  .  where, 

Lissome  ladies  of  yesterday? 

Our  heroine  now  is  Mammon-bought, 

Or  she  bums  men's  souls  with  a  scorching  stare; 
Her  heart's  in  shreds  from  battles  fought, 

Her  mind's  a  seething  market-square ! 
Where  is  the  calm  and  quiet  air 

Of  gardens,  and  the  twilights  grey? 
What  has  become  of  the  debonair 

Lissome  ladies  of  yesterday? 

ENVOY 

Makers  of  books,  no  pains  ye  spare 

To  give  us  heroines  grave  and  gay — 
But,  oh  for  the  bygone  line  of  rare 

Lissome  ladies  of  yesterday! 
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NOVELS  OF  VARIOUS  WORLDS 

By  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


MR.  HOWELLS'S  high  praise  of 
"The  Great  Desire"  seems  based 
largely  on  a  sense  of  its  honesty  and 
power  as  a  picture  of  things  as  they 
are.  But  a  picture  of  things  as  they 
are  is  never  of  much  use  or  interest 
unless  it  is  done  in  the  light  of  things 
as  they  are  not.  The  only  way  we 
can  interpret  reality  to  any  purpose 
is  by  forgetting  a  lot  of  facts  to  be- 
gin with,  and  arranging  the  rest  so 
that  they  will  mean  something  intelli- 
gible from  some  one  point  of  view. 
The  burden  of  "The  Great  Desire"  is 
not  set  down  upon  a  phonographic 
record,  but  hovers  like  a  wistful  half- 
heard  melody  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story.  What  is  the  great  desire 
of  this  one,  of  that  one,  of  myself? 
What  do  we  want  most  out  of  life 
and  how  far  does  our  happiness  hang 
on  our  getting  it? 

The  "myself"  of  this  tale  is  a  young 
American  whom  fate  has  done  her 
best  to  relegate  to  the  rdle  of  observer 
and  bystander.  A  fall  in  childhood 
has  made  him  a  hunchback.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  up-state,  country-town 
physician  (New  York),  and  as  a  young 
man  feels  constrained  to  come  down 
to  the  city,  with  his  beautiful  sister, 
for  more  spacious  living.  Primarily, 
he  wishes  to  write  a  book,  a  novel, 
"The  Great  Desire",  which  shall  plumb 
the  depths  of  the  world's  hunger — and 
his  own.  This  modest  object  is  to 
be  unfulfilled.  He  is  not  overlong  in 
discovering  and  announcing,  as  others 
have  before  and  after  him,  that  it  is 
both  easier  and  more  profitable  to 
"live"  a  book  than  to  write  it.     In 


truth,  our  impression  is  that  his 
labors  at  the  typewriter  are  more 
perfunctory  than  is  common  in  such 
cases. 

And  in  truth  they  could  have  little 
chance  in  the  face  of  the  volutions  of 
plot  to  which  we  and  the  hero  almost 
at  once  find  ourselves  committed.  For 
with  all  its  realism  of  detail,  its 
graphic  touches  of  New  York  life  in 
its  back-streets  and  sweat-shops  as 
well  as  in  its  drawing-rooms  and 
studios,  it  is  as  fantastic  a  romance 
as  the  rudest  blasphemer  of  Mr. 
Howells's  household  gods,  the  gods  of 
Realism,  could  ask  for.  Its  coinci- 
dences, its  cross-purposes  and  mysti- 
fications, its  highly  artificial  proper 
names,  its  stoutly  constructed  but 
fiimsily  imagined  happy  ending,  all 
cry  aloud  for  soft  music  and  the 
faithful  spotlight. 

And  yet,  though  I  don't  see  the 
novelty  or  power  in  the  book  that  Mr. 
Howells  sees,  I  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  a  book  of  fresh  savor  and  genuine 
charm.  The  war  comes  into  it,  and 
the  social  and  industrial  turmoil  of 
our  time.  In  it  we  glimpse  reflected 
the  manifold  spectacle  of  our  day — a 
groping,  uncertain,  yet  not  hopeless 
business,  in  a  fundamentally  sane 
world.  As  Mr.  Howells  puts  it,  "the 
book  is  no  more  indecent  than  the 
book  of  average  life,  which  I  believe 
is  saying  a  great  deal."  As  for  the 
idea  of  the  story,  it  is  developed  more 
naturally  than  the  characterization  or 
the  plot — ^to  a  summation  which  after 
all  owes  its  effectiveness  largely  to 
the  plot.     Here  in  the  end  we  once 
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more  rediscover  the  sun:  perceive 
that  the  great  desire  of  mankind, 
however  obscured  or  forgotten,  is  not 
the  desire  of  pleasure  or  of  possessions 
or  of  physical  freedom  or  what-not, 
but  "the  desire  to  find  God".  The 
dying  Zorn,  who  formulates  the 
matter,  cries: 

You  can  read  it  in  the  hysteria  of  infidels, 
screaming  as  women  scream  in  the  denial  of 
their  own  wish.  Yon  can  read  it  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Agni  as  readily  as  in  the  scientific 
■neer  abont  a  **divine  syndicate".  The  man- 
ape  strutting  in  the  primeval  forest  didn't 
know  what  aUed  him.  The  educated  ape  in 
the  laboratory  often  is  quite  as  blind  to  his 
own  hunger. 

Hunger,  desire,  quest:  neither  Zorn 
nor  his  creator  sees  ahead  of  us  any- 
thing more  than  a  process  of  finding, 
of  getting.  A  more  resonant  and 
firmer  note  was  struck  the  other  day 
in  "The  Great  Hunger"  of  Johan 
Bojer.  The  revelation  there,  you  re- 
member, was  that  man  does  not  merely 
discover  divinity,  he  creates  divinity. 
It  is  he  who  makes  the  -beauty  of 
human  life:  "In  the  midst  of  his 
torments  he  has  had  so  much  surplus 
energy  that  he  has  sent  it  radiating 
forth  into  the  cold  deeps  of  space  and 
warmed  them  with  God." 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  "The  Face 
of  the  World",  now  given  in  English, 
may  be  an  earlier  novel  of  Bojer's.  It 
seems  to  me,  at  all  events,  a  slightly 
less  majestic  though  beautiful  han- 
dling of  much  the  same  theme  as  that 
of  "The  Great  Hunger".  Its  people 
do  not  so  quietly  and  irresistibly 
possess  themselves  of  us.  Its  action 
is  less  quiveringly  alive  before  our 
eyes ;  and  its  conclusion  has  the  beauty 
of  wistf  ulness,  not  of  triumph.  Harold 
Mark  is  an  idealist  who  finds  his 
dreams  of  human  progress,  and  his 
attempts  at  personal  usefulness  in  the 
world  alike  broken  on  the  wheel  of 
reality.  Brutal  misapprehension,  petty 
malice,     and     pettier     chance     have 


brought  his  life  to  naught.  Finally 
his  soul  is  rudderless,  his  mind  a 
whirl  of  negations.  What  has  he  to 
live  for,  or  to  live  by?  It  is  a  gross 
world — one  can  only  take  it  or  leave 
it  in  its  grossness.  His  body  is 
stricken  with  his  soul's  sickness,  his 
despair  has  not  far  to  go  toward  mad- 
ness. "Dreams  are  a  crime.  The  only 
realities  are  money,  robbery,  police, 
prisons,  and  war."  Nobody  can  really 
do  anything  for  others  or  for  himself. 
"Faith!  Very  well.  The  only  thing 
that  can  save  me  is  faith.  Faith  in 
what?  In  an  invisible  ruler,  who  in 
his  wisdom  lets  the  world  go  as  it 
goes?  ...  In  progress?  In  mankind? 
What  am  I  to  believe  in?" 

The  answer  comes  to  him,  the  reve- 
lation, through  the  strains  of  Bee- 
thoven played  by  the  hands  of  a 
woman — by  no  means  any  woman — 
in  the  next  room. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  "The  City  of 
Beautiful  Nonsense"  was  a  very  popu- 
lar novel  of  its  year.  That  was  about 
the  time  when,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  W.  J.  Locke  and  others,  the  simple- 
hearted  hero  came  to  the  fore.  He  is 
the  youth  who  is  eccentric  in  the  eyes 
of  his  world  because  he  has  the  heart 
of  a  child.  He  has  the  dreams  and 
the  slovenliness  of  childhood  without 
its  egotism.  He  fancies  the  golden 
rule  has  some  connection  with  con- 
duct, and  outrages  drawing-room  de- 
corum by  naively  practising  "common 
sense." 

Such  a  hero  was  the  John  Grey  of 
"The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense", 
dandering  through  his  early  twenties 
with  his  nose  to  the  zenith  and  his 
hands  comfortably  Warm  in  empty 
pockets.  He  was  not  a  conventionally 
blameless  one:  there  was  the  affair 
with  Amber,  comradely  enough  in  the 
main,  but  lapsing  casually  at  times 
into  a  closer  relation.    There  is  a  com- 
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mon  sense  of  the  sex  relation,  it 
seems,  which  our  innocent  John  puts 
flatly  in  the  later  course  of  his  sequel. 
He  makes  confession  of  his  past  rela- 
tion with  Amber  (who  loves  him 
deeply,  as  anybody  but  a  fool  or  a 
hero  would  see),  and  the  priest  asks 
him  if  the  relationship  was  based  on 
any  real  feeling.  John  says  yes,  he 
was  very  fond  of  her.  Well,  says  the 
priest,  then  why  didn't  he  marry  her? 
Because,  John  replies,  they  didn't  love 
each  other,  but  were  just  very  fond  of 
each  other.  The  priest  asks  him  what 
the  difference  is,  and  John  floors  him 
completely  and  finally  by  asking  him 
the  difference  between  God  and  na- 
ture. The  priest  says  nature  is  a 
law  and  God  is  a  spirit,  whereupon 
John  says,  "Well,  that's  the  difference 
between  being  fond  of  a  woman  and 
being  in  love  with  her."  Q.  E.  D.  His 
artlessness,  you  gather,  is  not  without 
saving  touches  of  modernity.  If  (as 
he  somewhat  plaintively  records  in 
his  "Author's  Note"  to  the  present 
volume)  Mr.  Thurston  has  been  set 
down  a  sentimentalist,  his  sentimen- 
talism  is  at  least  clear  of  the  damning 
epithet  Victorian 

This  "Author's  Note"  is  interesting 
as  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  roman- 
cer proud  of  his  calling.  "The  City 
of  Beautiful  Nonsense",  he  surmises, 
succeeded  because  it  was  frankly  done 
in  "that  atmosphere  of  romance 
(where)  love  and  all  the  glamour  of 
life  were  triumphant".  A  sentence 
that  follows  deserves  italics.  It  says 
all  that  needs  be  said  for  a  great 
body  of  imaginative  literature:  It 
must  be  true  of  people  in  general  that 
they  love  to  dream  a  m^yment  in  a 
sleepless  world — they  need  at  times  to 
get  away  from  the  insomnia  of  facts. 
Therefore  "The  City  of  Beautiful 
Nonsense"  was  not  meant  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  every-day  reality. 


It  was  a  fairy  story  (to  date),  "a 
sjrmbol  of  the  power  of  vision,  the 
susceptibility  to  dreams,  which  carries 
so  many  with  a  look  of  youth  in  their 
eyes  through  to  the  ultimate  deliver- 
ance." 

Now  I  must  own  I  think  the  story- 
teller was  far  more  successful  in  that 
enterprise  than  in  his  present  more 
difficult  one.  What  he  means  here  is 
to  see  what  becomes  of  John  Grey's 
dream  when  he  is  waked  sufficiently 
to  be  aware  of  contact  with  reality; 
to  "break  his  heart  beneath  the  weight 
of  things  that  happen  without  destroy- 
ing his  belief  in  prayer".  Unluckily 
this  breaking  process  is  gone  about 
in  a  fashion  one  can  only  call  trivial. 
The  Jill  who  at  the  end  of  the  earlier 
story  is  swept  up  on  John  Grey's  arm 
toward  the  altar  that  is  to  insure  their 
happiness  ever  after,  turns  out  to  be 
an  ordinary  Jill.  On  close  examina- 
tion, she  doesn't  care  for  his  poverty 
or  his  shabby-Bohemian  ways  and 
friends.  That  heavy  British  comedian 
her  father,  with  his  pompous  patter, 
is  easily  too  much  for  her,  because 
she  isn't  the  Jill  we  have  thought  her. 
The  marriage  never  comes  off,  after 
all,  and  John  is  thrown  back  on  the 
somewhat  servile  friendship  of  poor 
Amber,  who  is  only  too  glad  of  the 
crumbs  from  the  table.  However, 
John,  at  least,  is  tolerably  happy  with 
his  moral.  The  world,  it  appears,  is 
a  place  not  of  beautiful  nonsense  after 
all,  but  of  wonderful  reality:  "Only 
the  reality  not  in  things  that  happen, 
or  in  things  we  possess.  It's  in  our 
hearts— or  it's  nowhere." 

Is  it  a  region  of  town-topical  slander 
or  a  world  of  dismal  reality  that  "The 
Sinister  Revel"  implicates  us  in?  Let 
us  postulate  the  latter  alternative — 
and  see  how  we  like  it.  Why,  let  us 
say,  among  our  rapidly  growing  series 
of  recorded  American  localisms,  our 
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studies  of  place  and  atmosphere, 
should  not  the  kingdom  of  smart 
society  be  honestly  included?  What 
are  the  real  standards  and  habits  of 
that  moneyed  aristocracy  which  dis- 
ports at  Lenox  and  Newport  and  the 
Riviera  and  within  the  flowery  ter- 
mini of  those  canvas  chutes  which 
block  our  urban  walks— disports  al- 
ways and  wherever?  What  goes  on 
in  these  guarded  houses  and  huge 
closed  motor  cars  and  luxurious  un- 
censored  steam-yachts  that  fare  at 
will  to  the  world's  end  and  back,  while 
we  ordinary  citizens  bore  ourselves 
with  virtue,  or  its  appearance,  at 
home?  Give  us  a  peep— tell  us  what 
you  are  sneering  at — ^we  don't  doubt 
it  a  minute.  It's  awful,  of  course,  but 
my!  isn't  it  thrilling!  .  •  . 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  democracy 
toward  the  spectacle  of  its  pampered 
ones.  The  present  chronicler  seems 
to  ignore  rather  than  to  deplore  or 
cater  to  that  attitude.  There  is  little 
glamour  in  her  picture  of  our  four 
hundred  and  its  multiples.  She  does 
not  actionably  accuse  our  social  elect 
as  a  class.  But  we  are  free  to  take 
her  portrayed  family  group  and  social 
set  as  fairly  representative,  to  her 
mind  of  the  whole.  They  are  not 
pleasant  to  look  at  through  her  eyes; 
but  she  can  only  give  them  to  us  so: 
and  so  at  least  we  may  behold  them 
without  prurience  if  without  glam- 
our. We  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  on 
a  curious  sort  of  slumming  party  in 
which  drunken  multimillionaires  and 
wife-deceiving  magnates  take  the 
place  of  the  drunken  navvies  and  wife- 
beating  hod-carriers  of  a  more  famil- 
iar and  on  the  whole  a  more  comfort- 
able realism. 

The  Craig  Van  Dam,  who  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  hero  we  can  find 
in  the  story,  is  understood  to  be  the 
victim     of     class-circumstance.     The 


fact  is,  he  is  a  pretty  feeble  specimen 
anyhow.  But  he  has  fair  aptitudes 
and  decent  enough  instincts  to  start 
with.  For  one  thing,  he  is  boyishly 
in  love  with  the  nicest  girl  in  his  set, 
when  he  goes  to  Yale,  and  he  means 
to  go  straight  and  to  be  something  of 
a  man  for  her  sake.  However,  every- 
body he  knows  at  Yale  gets  drunk  and 
consorts  with  street  girls,  and  Craig, 
with  unlimited  money  and  a  father 
who  believes  in  wild  oats,  soon  ''goes 
the  pace"  with  and  beyond  the  rest. 
A  squalid  "tragedy"  involving  the 
death  of  his  first  mistress  necessitates 
his  being  shipped  abroad  for  a  year 
or  two,  where  he  loses  no  chance  to 
"see  life"  as  unlimited  money  may. 
Hereafter  till  the  end  of  the  story  he 
is  drunk  so  much  of  the  time  that  we 
weary  of  hearing  the  fact  mentioned. 
Why  not  take  for  granted  that,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  he  is  drunk  as 
usual? 

Craig  puUs  up  long  enough  to  marry 
his  nice  Constance,  but  a  misunder- 
standing is  easily  arranged  between 
them.  She  doesn't  mind  his  getting 
d.a.u.,  but  other  women.  ...  He  is 
back  at  his  own  tricks,  before  long, 
and  worse  than  ever — a  malodorous 
name,  presently,  in  two  continents. 
In  the  end  the  nice  wife's  devotion 
is  destined,  we  gather,  to  redeem  him : 
but  what  he  is  good  for  on  any  terms 
is  not  clear.  She  had  good  eyes:  "she 
saw  him,  in  his  failure,  the  victim  of 
a  battered  idealism  that  had  been  un- 
able to  make  compromise  with  circum- 
stance." Love  is  to  restore  that  ideal- 
ism :  we  hope  it  may. 

After  this  deboshed  American,  the 
Parisian  hero  of  "A  Woman's  Man" 
takes  on  a  stature  of  some  dignity. 
He  is  not  a  powerful  figure  of  a  man, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  the 
flabby  inhuman  egotist  who  forms 
the  theme  of  so  many  recent  studies 
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in  "temperament".  I  have  often  been 
inclined  to  wish  that  contemporary 
writing  men  (and  women)  would  let 
the  writing  man  alone  as  a  hero  of 
fiction.  I  can't  believe  that  a  very 
large  nmnber  of  people  take  a  burn- 
ing interest  in  these  alleged  scribblers 
of  the  story-world.  However,  here 
are  the  books  and  their  tolerably 
ready  acceptance  as  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  heroes  of  "The  Great 
Desire",  "The  World  of  Wonderful 
Reality",  and  "A  Woman's  Man"  are 
all  writers,  and  that  is  a  fact  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  judging  of  their  con- 
duct of  life. 

It  is  notable  that  none  of  them  en- 
forces the  recently  popular  theory — 
the  always  popular  theory,  one  may 
say — ^tha^  an  artist  is  a  sort  of  in- 
spired rowdy  who  gets  his  big  results 
for  the  world  by  more  or  less  going 
to  the  devil  as  a  man.  Somerset 
Maugham's  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence" 
is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
pressive enunciations  of  this  theory. 
The  little  hunchback  of  "The  Great 
Desire"  is,  you  may  say,  disqualified 
by  nature  from  doing  much  to  the  ten 
commandments  even  for  the  sake  of 
art;  but  a  story-teller  of  the  most 
mediocre  powers  (which  Mr.  Black  is 
not)  could  persuade  us  to  the  con- 
trary. As  for  the  hero  of  "The  World 
of  Wonderful  Reality",  he  is  to  be 
brutal,  a  silly  ass  to  our  knowledge 
and  an  artist  only  on  faith.  (There  of 
course  lies  the  main  trouble  with  this 
kind  of  fiction :  we  can't  hear  the  sym- 
phony or  look  upon  the  picture  which 
is  the  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of 
our  protagonist.)  John  Grey  is  a  de- 
cent young  chap.  He  lays  no  further 
smear  along  the  brow  of  genius,  and 
with  that  we  have  said  what  may  be 
said  for  him  in  this  connection. 

The  central  figure  in  "A  Woman's 
Man"  pays  more  positive  testimony  to 


the  health  that,  more  likely  than  not,  , 
underlies  the  good  work  of  most 
artists.  It  is  true  that  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  narrative  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  going  the  other  way.  Our  young 
provincial  gentleman  who  comes  up 
to  Paris  to  write  himself  into  fame 
and  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  mature 
siren,  is  familiar  enough.  We  expect 
him  to  drink  absinthe  and  fight  duels 
and  love  furiously  and  win  a  sort  of 
notoriety  as  a  poet.  Not  that  this 
sort  of  conduct  as  here  chronicled  is 
in  any  way  dull  or  commonplace.  This 
youth  and  this  siren  are  not  merely 
types  but  veritable  persons;  and  not 
only  that  but  true  characterizations 
and  therefore  irresistible.  We  un- 
doubtedly have  some  real  person  in  our 
own  house  or  next  door,  and  yet  our 
imagination  quite  easily  resists  or  is 
unconscious  of  him.  To  get  the  real 
gist  of  him  he  has  got  to  be  "charac- 
terized" for  us,  set  before  us  (by  our 
own  or  another's  determined  fancy) 
in  his  true  substance  and  relations. . . 
Well,  the  siren,  who  is  the  corrupt 
wife  of  a  bom  cuckold,  easily  per- 
suades our  poet  that  drinking  absinthe 
and  debauchery  are  his  road  to  fame. 
You  must  "live"  before  you  can  sing 
to  advantage.  He  tries  the  recipe  for 
years.  It  entails  the  breach  of  his 
betrothal  to  the  good  and  sweet 
country  child  who  really  loves  him. 
He  is  weak  and  foolish  enough;  and 
the  only  reason,  apparently,  why  we 
do  not  totally  despise  him  is  that  the 
good  and  sweet  Bemardette  persis- 
tently does  not.  Presently  he  reacts 
into  marriage  with  her,  as  an  altema- 
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tive  to  suicide.  The  siren  has  proved 
faithless  once  too  often.  Follows  for 
our  gentleman  a  decade  of  quiet  life 
with  her  in  the  country.  Two  sons 
are  bom  to  them,  and  he  does  some 
really  good  work,  wins  something  like 
solid  fame  as  a  man  of  letters.  But 
the  devil  is  not  out  of  him  and  he 
hankers  for  the  old  wallow  of  his 
Paris  life.  On  the  brink  of  a  new 
erotic  experience,  his  wife  suddenly 
dies;  and  at  a  stroke  his  eyes  are 
opened.  He  sees  that  only  she — ^her 
love  and  her  spiritual  presence  beside 
him  —  has  inspired  all  his  genuine 
achievement  from  first  to  last.  Sub- 
consciously he  has  depended  on  her 
alone  for  all  his  strength;  has  loved 
her  alone  with  all  of  him  that  mat- 


tered: "She  was  dead  now — Bernar- 
dette  was  dead.  The  fire  that  had  con- 
sumed her  had  burnt  my  songs  out  of 
my  heart — ^what  genius  I  had  had, 
was  ashes  now  with  her." 

I  cannot  have  suggested  by  this 
brief  note  that  extraordinary  quality 
of  the  book.  What  a  feat  of  dramatic 
fancy  for  the  brilliant  young  American 
actress  who  is  its  author,  to  have  pro- 
jected herself  into  the  life  and  being 
of  this  nineteenth  century  Parisian, 
and  to  have  told  his  story  through  his 
own  lips,  in  his  own  voice,  and  yet  in 
singularly  clean-cut  English.  Few 
recent  novels  have  been  of  equally 
firm  conception  and  execution;  few 
have  approached  its  unconstrained 
beauty  and  fitness  of  style. 


ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX,  THE  WOMAN 


BY  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 


SO  many  lives  smoulder  away  among 
the  ashes  of  old  ambitions  and 
dreams  that  one  is  apt  to  look  upon 
the  fires  of  youth  with  a  certain  pity, 
— they  are  so  beautiful  and  they  bum 
out  so  rapidly;  but  to  think  of  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  is  to  think  of  a  torch 
that,  flaming  valiantly  from  its  first 
lighting,  burned  with  an  undimin- 
ished flame  until  extinguished  by  the 
sudden  wind  of  death. 

Concerning  her  position  among  the 
great  of  Parnassus  much  wrangling 
has  ensued.  She  often  said  that  her 
literary  path  through  life  was  fringed 
by  a  public  equally  divided  into  rose- 
throwers  and  mud-flingers.  Fortu- 
nately, hers  was  a  nature  that  could 
brush  off  the  mud  and  forget  it,  and 
carry  the  roses  home. 


To  judge  her  by  her  best  work  is 
the  one  thing  that  the  critic  for  the 
prosecution  consistently  refuses  to  do, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  never  goad- 
ed into  frenzy  by  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  her  youthful  effusions  and  the 
ignoring  of  much  of  her  mature  and 
thoughtful  work,  speaks  well  for  her 
philosophy. 

That  she  was  a  bom  teacher,  a  re- 
former of  the  blood-royal,  is  obvious. 
Her  mother  told  me  once  of  a  neigh- 
bor's child  who,  coming  to  play  with 
the  three-year-old  Ella,  was  forced  to 
submit  at  the  hands  of  his  infant 
hostess  to  a  thorough  and  forceful 
face-scrubbing  before  the  games  be- 
gan. The  story  was  typical, — ^Ella 
Wilcox  was  always  wanting  to  make 
the  world  clean  before  she  played  with 
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it;  clean  of  injustice  and  cruelty  and 
ignorance  and  narrowness  and  un- 
happiness.  Whatever  the  final  ver- 
dict as  to  her  place  among  the  poets, 
no  one  who  ever  came  into  contact 
with  her  vitality  and  determination 
could  deny  that  she  had  a  genius  for 
living  that  put  forty-eight  hours  into 
every  day.  I  doubt  if  she  ever  had 
a  dull  moment  in  her  life;  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  human  mind  could  have 
been  more  interested  in  so  many 
things  at  once,  or  could  have  thrown 
so  much  enthusiasm  into  every  cause 
it  embraced.  But  she  could  play  with 
the  world  as  well  as  wash  its  face. 
Her  friends  were  legion,  and  giving 
them  the  best  of  herself,  she  never 
failed  to  pay  them  the  subtle  compli- 
ment of  making  them  feel  necessary 
to  her  happiness.  Among  them  she 
was  radiant  and  witty  and  dowered 
always  with  that  rare  gift  of  the  gods 
that  might  be  called  "sympathetic  in- 
terest in  the  trivial  affairs  of  others". 
She  had  an  appreciation  of  the  joy  of 
life  that  made  her  yearn  to  share  the 
quality  of  happiness  with  every  hu- 
man being;  with  every  dumb  brute, 
too,  one  might  say,  seeing  that  she 
wrote  and  worked  in  the  interest  of 
every  society  that  served  or  succored 
them. 

The  strangers'  path  to  her  door 
was  made  by  the  feet  of  admirers, 
mendicants,  and  dreamers  of  strange 
dreams  who  came  to  show  their  vis- 
ions to  sympathetic  eyes.  Everybody 
was  welcome,  nobody  was  ever  turned 
away.  To  spend  a  day  with  Ella 
Wilcox  at  the  charming  home  on  the 
Connecticut  shore  was,  in  my  salad 
days,  equal  to  the  same  period  of  time 
spent  at  a  superior  and  highly  de- 
lightful vaudeville  performance.  One 
came  from  the  tennis-court  to  meet 
an  elderly  and  amiable  gentleman 
who,  having  modestly  announced  him- 


self as  "the  solver  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe",  proceeded  to  prove  it;  one 
emerged  from  a  swim  to  drip  content- 
edly on  the  veranda  steps  while  a 
young  and  very  crimson  poet,  un- 
known before  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance there,  declaimed  an  ode,  vain- 
gloriously,  and  told  the  story  of  his 
life, — timidly.  Dancers  came  and 
danced,  musicians  came  and  played, 
singers  came  and  sang,  occultists  came 
and  were  occult,  and  the  Armenian 
with  the  suitcase  of  linens  and  laces 
hovered  always  in  the  background. 
For  each  one  Ella  Wilcox  had  pity  or 
advice,  praise  or  assistance.  Nobody 
ever  helped  as  many  lame  dogs  over 
the  stile  as  she  did,  or  rejoiced  as 
heartily  when  they  were  on  the  right 
side  of  success.  Her  feeling  for  the 
young  writer  was  maternal  in  its 
demonstration  of  helpfulness,  —  no 
manuscript  from  a  stranger  (and 
they  came  to  her  by  the  hundreds) 
that  she  wouldn't  read  and  criticize 
for  the  anxious  amateur  who  sent  it. 
Her  happiness  when  she  found  one  to 
praise  was  maternal  too,  —  quite  as 
though  a  child  of  her  own  had  done 
something  worthy.  But  whether  the 
manuscript  was  good  or  bad,  she  told 
the  truth, — ^not  the  very  goddess  her- 
self could  despise  deception  or  evasion 
more. 

Her  attitude  toward  her  own  talent 
was  that  of  the  recipient  of  some 
sacred  responsibility.  She  felt  her- 
self the  cupbearer  of  a  vintage  meant 
to  hearten  and  refresh  a  thirsty  world. 
Well,  she  had  reason  to  think  so,  let 
the  hypercritics  sneer  as  they  may. 
Her  post  was  loaded  with  letters — 
from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  prison, 
from  sad  souls  and  mad  souls,  from 
people  who  had  been  helped,  from 
people  who  wanted  help,  from  people 
who  looked  upon  her  as  an  authority 
in  all  matters  spiritual  and  temporal. 
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Some  freakish  letters^  of  course,  but 
the  majority  sane  and  dignified,  and 
each  bearing  its  message  of  praise  or 
gratitude. 

Of  her  spiritual  side  she  has  writ- 
ten much.  One  need  not  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  belief  to  realize  that 
she  speaks  from  the  heart  of  her  own 
absolute  conviction,  and  with  the 
prophet's  passion  to  share  his  revela- 
tion with  the  world- 


She  has  been  given  many  names  by 
her  admirers,  —  poet,  philosopher, 
mystic,  reformer.  These  may  all  be 
so,  but  those  who  were  privileged  to 
be  her  closest  friends  will  remember 
her  best  as  a  woman  with  a  great 
heart — ^a  heart  that  was  big  enough 
to  embrace  all  humanity  and  make  its 
burdens  and  joys  and  triumphs  and 
sorrows  her  own. 


TO  HENRY  J.  FORD 

Illustrator  of  ail  Lang's  Fairy  Books 
BY  WILLIAM  ROSE  BENET 


ONCE  a  cloaked  wizard  plucked  a 
silver  quill 
From  the  drooped  wings  of  Pegasus 

agraze. 
Inked  it  in  Gorgon's  blood — ^then,  to 

amaze 
All    children's    hearts,    wrought    en- 
trance to  that  hill 
Where  dwarves  and  bergtrolls  guard 

their  treasure  still — 
Or   painted    in    a   nacreous   peacock 

blaze 
Star  -  carcanetted     queens,     fantastic 

fays. 
Marvelous  dragons  Knighthood  rode 

to  kill. 

A  castled  land  of  splendid  myth  and 

story — 
Witchcraft  in  every  thicket  on  each 

stream 
The  rainbowed  sails  of  argosies  of 

dream, 
Filling  the  firelight  with  their  flags 

of  glory — 
Endlessly   he    invoked   the    deathless 

spell. 
Artist  and  artizan  of  miracle! 


JURGEN 
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JURGEN 
By  Henry  A.  Lappin 

WHAT  the  reception  of  this  amaz- 
ing chronicle  will  be,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess.  On  the  centre  table 
of  the  second  aisle  to  the  left,  main 
floor,  Cabell  will  never  elbow,  much 
less  oust,  a  post-beUum  Wells  or  Locke, 
even  a  Gosmopolitanized  Galsworthy. 
Though  he  has  successively  puzzled, 
irritated,  and  embittered  those  ephe- 
meridae,  "the  critics",  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, absurdly  inconceivable  that  some 
future  historian  of  American  lettters 
— if  Jurgen's  creator  incur  a  classi- 
fication at  those  blameless  hands — 
may,  from  his  olympian  perspective 
and  from  the  profound  of  his  aca- 
demic sobriety,  austerely  affirm  Cabell 
an  incumbent  of  the  well-known  ivory 
tower.  At  this  writing  the  great 
placid  public  remains  singularly  un- 
moved. To  that  multitude  his  heroic 
detachment,  his  frozen  impartiality, 
are  caviar.  The  solemnity  of  the 
enigma  that  lurks  within  the  bosom 
of  every  man  is  none  of  their  affair; 
for  them  the  grave  absorption  of  the 
interrogative  gaze  with  which  he  con- 
fronts life  is  simply  void  of  signifi- 
cance. But  by  the  neglect  and  blame 
that  have  almost  continuously  been 
lavished  upon  him,  he  remains  as  un- 
influenced as  by  the  two  or  three  lone- 
ly if  liberal  recognitions  that  so  far 
constitute  his  exiguous  guerdon  of 
praise. 

"Jurgen"  is  at  once  the  odyssey  of 
a  delicate  and  impassioned  spirit,  an 
exploration  of  the  sinister  by-streets 
of  our  mortal  adventure,  a  mytholog- 


ical fantasia,  and  a  faithful,  discern- 
ing biography.  ''In  the  instability  of 
his  emotions",  the  author  of  "Nostro- 
mo"  once  wrote,  "man  resembles  de- 
plorably a  monkey."  Unstable  as 
water,  Jurgen  excels  not.  With  an 
irony  impenetrable  in  its  sombre  ur- 
banity, this  curious  and  subtle  student 
of  the  human  spirit  makes  us  see  to 
the  very  quick,  in  its  radiant  richness 
no  less  than  in  its  irremediable  pover- 
ty and  shiftiness,  the  soul  of  his  Jur- 
gen, that  philosophic  doubter  and 
tragi-comic  poet  who  sought  he  knew 
not  what.  Never  once  does  this  artist 
stultify  the  reader  with  an  obvious 
moral.  He  refrains  from  explana- 
tion or  defense,  and  neither  preaches 
nor  praises.    Only  he  displays. 

From  that  dun  moment  of  disaster 
wherein,  having  traversed  the  Heath 
of  Amneran  and  achieved  the  desolate 
places  of  Morven  in  quest  of  his  be- 
wrayed Dame  Lisa,  he  cast  from  him 
the  cross  of  Christ  and  entered  the 
dark  cave  where  sojourned  the  Cen- 
taur, polishing  his  hooves  against  the 
time  of  Jurgen's  coming,  down  to  the 
same  grim  Walburga's  Eve  in  which, 
having  made  hasty  exit  from  Heaven, 
he  found  himself  again  on  the  Heath, 
and  so  went  to  the  final  epic  tryst  of 
revelation  with  Koschei  the  Deathless, 
— Jurgen  saw  much  and  endured 
more.  In  the  Garden  Between  Dawn 
and  Sunrise  he  looked  upon  a  Dorothy 
Who  Did  not  Understand  and  found 
a  Jurgen  that  once  had  been  and  now 
no  longer  was:  he  rescued  Guenevere 
and  lancinated  adroitly  the  pitiful  dis- 
guises of  Thragnar:  and  as  Duke  of 
Logreus — 0  frailest  flesh ! — undid  Yo- 
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lande :  and  as  grandson  of  King  Smoit 
lent  himself  to  the  ghostly  deviltry  of 
that  unamiable  autocrat  and  his  im- 
perturbable leading  lady,  Sylvia  Te- 
reu:  and,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
gazed  upon  the  ineffable  dark  abom- 
inations unfolded  to  his  terrified  see- 
ing by  the  Brown  Man  with  Queer 
Feet:  voyaged  briskly  with  Anaitis 
to  the  unholy  land  of  Gocaigne  and 
slept  under  the  troubling  star  of 
Venus  Machanitis:  bade  farewell  to 
Ghloris  the  comely:  sat  cheek  by  jowl 
with  Father  Satan  and  had  commerce 
with  the  Lovely  Vampire. 

All  these  things  and  many  many 
more  did  he  see  and  endure  and  live 
to  remember,  and  in  the  end,  splendid 
in  disillusionment,  he  came  back  to 
the  supper  and  the  Candid  Opinions 
prepared  for  him  by  Lisa,  to  whom 
at  the  last  his  lessoned  heart  was  fain 
to  turn.  For  he  had  been  taught  how 
"it  is  the  fashion  of  women  to  discard 
civility  toward  those  for  whom  they 
suffer  most  willingly;  and  whom  a 
woman  loveth  she  chasteneth  .  .  ." 
And  had  he  not  learned  this  also,  that 
though  we  poets  may  write  a  deal 
about  love,  ''none  of  us  may  grasp  the 
world's  full  meaning  until  he  reflects 
that  this  is  a  passion  mighty  enough 
to  induce  a  woman  to  put  up  with 
him"? 

Some  readers  may  rather  balk  the 
pathological  psychology  of  certain  of 
this  medieval  picaro's  deeds  and 
moods,  and  there  may  well  be  those 
whose  blood  the  leprous  occultism  of 
Gocaigne  has  ready  art  to  freeze. 
(Nor  are  all  Jurgen's  myriad  impro- 
prieties unqualifiedly  serene.)  In  the 
exotic,  the  abnormal,  the  hideous,  Mr. 
Gabell's  lore  is  as  much  a  reality  as 
Huysmans's  was  in  the  mystic,  sym- 
bolic, and  necromantic:  but  none  will 
therefore  venture  to  dub  him  deca- 
dent.    Indeed  the  total  effect  of  the 


book  is  both  enkindling  and  exalting. 
Into  the  present  reviewer's  memory, 
as  he  read  "Jurgen",  Anatole  France's 
"L'De  des  Pingouins"  returned  more 
than  twice  or  thrice.  And  perhaps 
it  is  not  altogether  his  idios3mcrasy 
that  seems  to  detect,  at  times,  in  the 
distinguished  and  magnanimous  pages 
of  this  Virginian,  an  echo,  however 
tremulous  and  faint,  of  that  note  of 
Latin  and  Gatholic  pessimism  which, 
as  dear  Tom  Kettle  declared  afore- 
time, "is  so  indispensable  a  propaedeu- 
tic to  any  valorous  religion". 


Jurgen.     By  James  Branch  CabeU.     Robert 
M.  McBrlde  and  Co. 


THE   EVOLUTIONIST  AS   GRITIG 
By  Helen  BvUia  Kizer 

CONGERNING  a  certain  prime  and 
fundamental  quality  of  poetry, 
Mr.  Lowes  quotes  Keats's  dictum  that 
it  "should  strike  the  reader  as  a 
wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts, 
and  appear  almost  as  a  remem- 
brance." If  the  same  test  apply  also 
to  criticism — and  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not, — Mr.  Lowes's  book  will 
sustain  it  admirably.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  reader  finds  its  phrases 
so  apt,  its  judgments  so  sane  and 
inevitable,  that  in  very  defense  of  his 
own  intelligence  he  feels  that  they 
must  long  have  lain  perdus  in  it,  and 
that  the  printed  page  to  which  they 
have  mysteriously  escaped  belongs  as 
much  to  him  as  to  the  actual  author. 
This  significant  phenomenon  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  method  em- 
ployed in  ''Gonvention  and  Revolt  in 
Poetry"  is  a  strictly  scientific  one. 
As  Darwin  slowly  and  painstakingly 
built  up  the  theory*  of  the  ortgin  of 
species  out  of  numberless  apparently 
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isolated  facts,  so  Mr.  Lowes  has 
brought  together  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  latest  insurgent, 
to  prove  that  poetry  progresses  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  evolution ;  that 
it  is  a  tree  striking  roots  deep  into 
the  human  need  to  express  the  beauty 
and  mystery  of  the  natural  world, 
the  memory  and  longing  of  man's 
soul;  growing  by  means  alike  of  con- 
vention and  revolt,  rejecting  from 
earth  or  air  or  shower  no  particle  of 
its  appointed  food. 

Not  a  new  theory,  to  be  sure.  But 
"originality,  rightly  understood".  Mr. 
Lowes  tells  us,  "seldom  concerns  it- 
self with  minting  a  new  and  particu- 
lar medium  of  its  own.  ...  (Its) 
supreme  test  is  its  power  to  give  us 
the  sense  of  a  footing  on  trodden  and 
familiar  ground,  which  all  at  once  is 
recognized  as  unexplored".  And  the 
freshness  of  temper  and  style  which 
Mr.  Lowes  has  brought  to  his  task 
has  rescued  the  old  academic  truism 
from  its  desuetude  as  triumphantly 
as  Geoffrey  Chaucer  rescued  poetry 
from  the  life-in-death  of  the  mediseval 

In  these  days  when  the  literary 
world  is  divided  into  hostile  camps 
flying  the  flag  of  the  "new"  and  the 
"old"  poQJbry,  Mr.  Lowes  may  have  the 
epithet  "Laodicean"  hurled  at  him 
from  both  sides.  For  while  he  de- 
lights the  conservative  by  holding 
that  the  "exercise  of  creative  energy 
upon  dead  forms  and  empty  shells" 
is  a  high  form  of  originality,  and 
proves  his  case,  he  admits  that  poetry 
also  gains  through  outright  revolt; 
that  even  the  extremest  "isms",  when 
they  "have  enjoyed  their  nine  days' 
wonder,  and  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers",  leave  a  certain  fertilizing 
residuum  by  wlych  art  grows.  But 
though,  to  the  poets  militant,  he  may 


savor  of  lukewarmness,  they  cannot 
afford  to  spew  him  from  scornful 
mouths.  No  previous  American  critic, 
nor  English  critic  whom  I  can  think 
of,  has  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
current  literary  tendencies  such  an 
equipment  of  remembered  reading, 
so  keen  and  lively  a  wit,  so  clear  a 
discernment  of  issues.  By  avoiding 
the  ranks  of  the  adversaries,  he  be- 
comes a  most  formidable  adversary — 
formidable,  that  is  to  those  men  and 
movements  that  will  not  endure  the 
test  of  the  historical  method.  Neither 
those  "poets  of  low  vitality  (who) 
ensconce  themselves  like  hermit- 
crabs,  generation  after  generation,  in 
the  cast-off  shells  of  their  predeces- 
sors", nor  those  who  are  so  avid  of 
"immediacy  of  expression"  that  they 
"shed  impressions  as  a  cat  sheds 
hairs",  will  find  stay  or  comfort  in 
"Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry". 
The  fact  that  the  historical  method 
understands  all  and  forgives  all,  will 
not  reconcile  to  it  either  the  bourbon- 
minded  conservatives  who  feel  that 
whatever  is,  is  bound  to  continue  in- 
definitely right,  or  the  bourbon- 
minded  radicals  who  are  convinced 
that  whatever  is,  is  eternally  wrong. 
Who  among  them  wants  to  be  under- 
stood? Who,  above  all,  wants  to  be 
forgiven? 

Not  that  Mr.  Lowes  assumes  any 
superior,  Olympian  attitude  toward 
poetry  or  poets.  He  simply  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  revolt  is  constantly  set- 
tling into  convention,  as  tadpoles 
shed  their  tails  and  become  frogs; 
while  convention,  matured,  constant- 
ly begets  revolt,  as  frogs,  tadpoles. 
Argument  as  to  priority  or  relative 
importance  becomes  as  inutile  as  the 
old  debate,  which  comes  first — ^the 
chicken  or  the  ezz^ 

Of  course,  there  is  much  in  "Con- 
vention and  Revolt  in  Poetry"  aside 
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from  its  main  thesis  of  systole  and 
diastole  in  art.  A  discussion  of  what 
actually  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween prose  and  poetry  fills  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters^  though  not 
one  of  the  most  convincing.  For  this 
is  a  field  in  which  the  historical  meth- 
od makes  a  fine  show  of  action,  like  a 
horse  on  a  race-track,  only  to  come 
back  to  its  starting-point — ^the  many 
minds  of  many  men,  and  their  opin- 
ions, uncertain  and  fluctuating  as 
wind-blown  flame,  as  to  what  poetry 
is  in  its  essence,  and  what  prose.  Mr. 
Lowes  admits  that  there  is  a  wide 
borderland  between  the  two — "for 
centuries  the  No  Man's  Land  of  liter- 
ature, claimed  now  by  one  side,  now 
by  the  other,  and  securely  held  by 
neither" — ;  and  he  strives  to  find  a 
clue  which  shall  lead  him  safely  out 
of  the  barbed-wire  entanglements  on 
every  hand.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  emerges  from  the  chapter 
with  fewer  scratches  than  might  have 
been  anticipated,  largely  because  he 
throws  away  at  the  start  certain  im- 
pedimenta of  the  older  criticism  for 
which  barbed-wire  has  a  particular 
afiinity.  He  concedes  at  once  that 
vers  libre — good  vers  libre — is  poetry. 
Also  much  of  Meredithian  and  Con- 
radian  and  Paterian  prose  is  excel- 
len  free  verse.  Here  one's  mind  be- 
gins to  hark  back  to  forgotten  tags — 
"things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  .  •  .  " — ^but  they  turn  out  not 
to  be  quite  the  same  thing  after  all. 
The  rhythms  of  prose,  however  "poet- 
ical" they  may  be,  are  not  maintained 
consistently,  its  "strophic  element" 
is  not  uniform. 

Free  rene  .  .  .  deals  with  prose  rhythms 
in  a  fashion  which  prose  itself  may  not  em- 
ploy without  ceasing  to  be  prose.  ...  It  is 
doing  certain  things  which  hitherto  verse 
has  done,  and  prose  has  not.  It  is  doing 
certain  other  things  which  hitherto  prose 
has  done,  and  verse  has  not.     It  has  simply 


staked  out  its  claim  in  No  Man's  Land,  and 
that  is  not  a  region  mild,  of  calm  and  serene 
air.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  open  to  fire  from 
two  sides  at  once,  and  both  sides  are  prac- 
tising their  marksmanship.  If  free  verse 
holds  its  ground  (and  from  what  I  know  of 
the  Tersiflers  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
it  wiU),  there  wiU  be  at  least  an  armistice 
by  and  by  to  consider  terms. 

One  great  service  Mr.  Lowes  has 
performed  no  less  to  poetry  in  gen- 
eral than  to  the  "new"  poetry  in  par- 
ticular, in  his  separation  of  its  insur- 
gent sheep  from  goats.  He  treats 
the  Imagists  with  respect,  though  he 
points  out  to  them  the  danger  that 
"as  individuality  approaches  singu- 
larity, it  retreats  from  its  lines  of 
communication  and  isolates  itself"  to 
its  undoing.  He  quotes  the  work  of 
Amy  Lowell,  "H.D.",  and  John  Gould 
Fletcher  with  evident  pleasure.  So 
far  from  retreating  within  an  Ivory 
Tower,  he  says : 

For  myself,  I  confess  to  unfeigned  delight 
in  the  insurgent  propaganda.  Its  fine  ardor 
and  alacrity  of  spirit,  its  enthusiasm  for 
ideals,  its  eager  hospitaUty  to  aU  poetic  Ish- 
maelites,  self-exUed  from  Abraham's  bosom, 
are  metal  more  attractive  than  a  compla- 
cent and  impeccably  correct  inertia.  And 
militant  poetry  is  more  to  edification  than 
poetic  or  any  other  pacifism. 

But  the  passing  comment,  follow- 
ing a  quotation,  " — says  Mr.  Ezra 
Pound,  who  was  once  a  poet",  and  the 
stab  at  the  facile  sentimentalist, — 

Let  nature  drop  in  a  sunset,  or  life  a 
heart-throb,  there  is  a  little  click,  and  a 
poem  drops  soft  and  warm  into  your  out- 
stretched  hand,— 

— show  the  very  little  patience  of  the 
author  with  whatever  he  conceives  to 
have  less  than  artistic  sincerity  and 
conscience  behind  it. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  thing  about 
"Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry" 
is  the  author's  modest  and  gently 
humorous  view  of  his  own  functions 
as  literary  critic.  He  realizes  that 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  critic,  and  above 
all,  a  critic  who  holds  a  chair  in  a 
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great  university,  is  bound  to  preju- 
dice him  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud 
young  radicals  who  would  make  the 
world  over  new  every  morning,  and 
that  an  attempt  to  hold  the  scales 
even-balanced  is  hazardous: 

I  realise  my  danger.  A  critic,  who  is  at 
the  same  time  frlendlj  to  the  new  and  not 
blind  to  the  defects  of  its  virtnes,  is  always 
in  a  parlous  state.  He  can  only  ask  that 
his  intentions  be  taken  as  honorable,  and 
pursue  his  way  between  the  devU  and  the 
deep  sea,  where  balance  perilously  resides, 
with  such  cheerfulness  and  resolution  as  be 
can  muster. 

Much  more  of  resolution,  it  may  be 
said,  and  much  less  of  cheerfulness, 
go  to  the  leaving  of  Mr.  Lowes's 
book  than  to  the  taking  of  it  up. 
Which  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  but 
rarely  is. 


Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry.  By 
John  Livingston  Lowes.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  C.  VAN 
DYKE'S  NEW  BOOK 

By  Henry  McBride 

IN  the  chapter  upon  John  La  Farge 
in  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke's 
new  book,  "American  Painting  and  its 
Tradition",  the  author  appears  to  de- 
fine his  personal  role  as  critic.  La 
Farge,  who  detested  art  criticism,  had 
declared  that  he  had  read  thousands 
of  pages  of  it  "without  finding  any- 
thing that  a  person  seriously  devoted 
to  his  profession  of  art  could  find  of 
the  slightest  use" ;  and  Professor  Van 
Dyke  mildly  ventured  in  return  that 
"aid  to  artists  was  not  the  object  of 
art  criticism,  that  an  attempt  to  in- 
struct professionals  would  argue 
greater  knowledge  in  the  critic  than 
in  the  artist  and  be  presumptuous, 
that  the  critic  wrote  for  the  public 
and  thought  to  be  of  service  by  call- 


ing attention  to  and  explaining  certain 
things  that  might  otherwise  be  over- 
looked or  misjudged." 

If  modesty  be  commendable  in 
writers  and  artists,  then  certainly 
Professor  Van  Dyke  may  be  com- 
mended. The  note  of  pacification  so 
easily  detected  in  the  passage  quoted 
runs  through  all  his  pages.  Professor 
Van  Dyke  even  refused  to  quarrel 
with  Whistler;  and  when  that  Apostle 
of  Free  Speech  spent  an  entire  London 
evening  "slamming"  critics,  our  au- 
thor opined,  as  he  was  being  put  out 
of  the  house  by  Whistler  and  Pennell, 
that  "art  critics  were  not  very  differ- 
ent from  other  people,  that  they  did 

the  best  they  could,  but  were  human 
and     often     erred".     The     naughty 

Butterfly  could  think  of  nothing  more 
wilful  than  the  academic  retort:  "Oh, 
my  dear  Van  Dyke,  don't  misunder- 
stand. We  none  of  us  think  of  you 
as  an  art  critic."  "Everybody 
laughed",  adds  honest  Professor  Van 
Dyke,  who  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection,  as  he  went  out  into  the 
black  night,  that  "there  was  not  a 
particle  of  venom"  in  the  remark,  and 
that  really  Whistler  was  very  good- 
natured.  However,  he  was  quite  right 
not  to  have  quarreled  with  Whistler. 
This  complaisance  toward  artists  is 
extended  to  public  opinion  and  the 
passing  fashion  as  well.  If  the  public 
insists  that  it  is  a  whale.  Professor 
Van  Dyke  agrees  readily  enough  that 
it  is  "very  like  a  whale".  Of  the 
critic  as  artist,  or  the  critic  as  a  con- 
structive agent,  he  has  scarcely  a 
notion.  That  would  be  too  "pre- 
sumptuous". So  the  list  of  artists 
whom  he  considers  is  the  list  that 
trade  has  crowned  with  its  dubious 
riclame;  and  although  he  is  evasive 
in  ranking  them,  upon  the  whole  it 
may  be  seen  that  he  agrees  with  the 
valuations  of  the  auction  room.    The 
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order  in  which  his  artists  appear  is 
this:  George  Inness,  Alexander  H. 
Wyant,  Homer  Martin,  Winslow 
Homer,  John  La  Farge,  Whistler, 
William  M.  Chase,  J.  W.  Alexander, 
and  Sargent;  and  the  first  three  and 
La  Farge  arouse  his  enthusiasm  most. 
In  the  essay  upon  Chase  he  says : 

A  distribation  and  pigeonholing  of  our  nine 
American  painters  as  regards  aim  and  ten- 
dency would  perhaps  place  Inness,  Wyant, 
and  Martin  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  of  the  earlier  men;  Homer,  La 
Farge,  and  Whistler  the  most  detached  and 
self-sufficient  of  the  middle  men,  and  Chase, 
Alexander  and  Sargent  the  most  facile  and 
best  trained  of  the  younger  men. 

As  Professor  Van  Dyke  conforms 
so  closely  to  the  rulings  of  the  picture 
mart,  he  ought,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  gratitude  in  business  circles, 
to  have  some  authority  there.  So  on 
one  subject  at  least — ^that  of  Mr.  La 
Farge's  art — ^he  will  assist  his  friends 
very  much,  for  there  he  has  the  luck 
to  be  in  advance  of  them.  Curiously 
enough,  La  Farge  has  scarcely  any 
rating  whatever  upon  the  stock- 
market,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
figure  he  cut  during  life;  and  as  his 
greatest  windows  and  his  finest  deco- 
rations are  not  likely  to  come  soon  to 
the  auction-block,  a  public  that  judges 
works  of  art  by  their  prices  is  apt 
to  drift  to  wrong  conclusions.  Pro- 
fessor Van  Dyke  is  really  calling 
attention  to  something  ''that  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked"  in  his  admi- 
rable plea  for  La  Farge.  Upon  the 
topic  'Winslow  Homer",  he  is  not  so 
admirable.  The  strength  of  this 
greatest  of  American  painters  is 
quite  lost  upon  our  author :  "He  came 
too  early  for  perfect  expression,"  "He 
must  have  known  his  expression  was 
incomplete,"  "At  sixty.  Homer  had  no 
more  than  found  his  theme.  It  would 
have  taken  another  lifetime  to  have 
given  him  style  and  method,"  etc.  To 
err  in  trifles  is  forgivable,  but  a  critic 


is  judged  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
approaches  great  themes.  To  have 
failed  so  completely  upon  "Winslow 
Homer"  is  Professor  Van  Dyke's  trag- 
edy. 

The  "Art  Tradition  in  America" 
has  been  given  a  chapter  to  itself,  and 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that — it 
doesn't  exist.  Professor  Van  Dyke  is 
not  too  downhearted  about  it,  as  he 
knows  that  tradition  in  the  end  is 
unescapable,  that  "there  were  several 
hundred  years  of  sculptors  in  Greece, 
with  a  continuous  story,  before  Scopas 
and  Praxiteles  brought  their  art  to 
final  maturity",  and  that  when  the 
like  period  of  years  shall  have  rolled 
over  our  luckless  youthful  heads  we 
shall  have  learned  how  to  be  American 
in  art.  The  only  spectre  in  his  mind 
is  the  doubt  whether  we  can  exist 
long  enough  as  a  state  to  come  to 
fruition.  The  rock  of  cosmopolitanism 
looms  directly  in  our  path,  and  if  we 
break  ourselves  upon  it  to  become 
merely  one  of  the  little  parishes  of  the 
world — then  good-bye  to  all  dreams  of 
an  American  Praxiteles. 

And  in  the  meantime  he  completely 
forgets  Winslow  Homer. 


American    Painting   and    its   Tradition.      By 
John  C.  Van  Dylce.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


OLD  COLONIAL  DOORWAYS 
By  WaUer  A.  Dyer 

ONE  cannot  collect  old  doorways  as 
one  collects  old  furniture  and 
china,  but  one  can  collect  photographs 
of  them.  It  isn't  the  same  thing  as 
owning  them,  of  course,  but  in  such 
a  pictorial  collection  there  resides 
something  of  that  opportunity  for 
analysis,  classification,  study,  and 
loving  admiration  which  in  a  measure 
explains  the  charm  of  collecting.     It 
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should  prove  invaluable,  moreover,  to 
architects  and  to  builders  or  remodel- 
ers  of  homes. 

It  is  a  collection  of  this  sort  that 
Albert  G.  Robinson  has  made  in  his 
book  "Old  New  England  Doorways", 
and  judging  from  his  introductory 
remarks,  he  got  a  good  bit  of  fun 
out  of  the  quest.  Some  three  score 
of  his  photographs  of  old  New  Eng- 
land doorways  have  been  published 
in  a  handsomely  printed  book.  They 
were  gathered  in  Portsmouth,  Salem, 
and  in  various  smaller  towns  and 
villages  in  New  England,  and  repre- 
sent chiefly  eighteenth-century  work. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  that  day 
were  plain,  practical  affairs,  the  door- 
way furnishing  the  one  emphatic  note 
of  ornamental  interest,  the  outstand- 
ing architectural  feature.  In  those 
days  professional  architects  were  few, 
the  doorways  being  designed  and 
built  largely  by  amateurs  actuated  by 
a  remarkable  spirit  of  craftsmanship 
and  often  gifted  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  proportion  and  de- 
sign. Consequently  a  wide  variety 
of  treatment  is  to  be  observed  in  their 
work,  though  it  most  frequently  harks 
back  to  the  classic  for  its  inspiration, 
or  to  the  English  Georgian  revival  of 
the  classic;  and  the  collector-student 
will  find  it  possible  to  group  these 
old  doorways  into  classes  and  types. 
Mr.  Robinson's  pictures  include  door- 
ways with  the  straight  cornice,  the 
arched  or  elliptical  top,  the  plain 
gable,  and  the  swan's-neck  or  broken- 
arch  pediment,  with  various  forms  of 
pilasters  and  with  or  without  fan- 
lights and  sidelights.  There  are  also 
recessed  and  porch  entrances.  The 
author  says: 

WhUe  other  shapet  [of  pediment]  are  not 
nnutnal,  the  more  common  form  la  pyramidal, 
a  imaU  gable  with  pilasten  on  the  hoose  waU 
and  columns  at  its  oater  end.  The  columns 
▼ary   in   design;    round,   square,   Anted,   with 


plain  and  with  decorated  capitals,  with  and 
without  pedestals.  In  both  the  gable  and  the 
other  designs  there  is  wide  yariety.  The  flat 
entablature  runs  aU  the  way  from  the  severely 
plain  to  the  elaborate,  with  dentils  and  carved 
frieze.  In  the  gable,  or  pyramidal  type,  the 
inner  line  or  ceUing  may  follow  the  slope  of 
the  outer  line,  or  it  may  be  arched.  Not  infre- 
quently it  is  flat,  the  face  of  the  pediment 
showing   the   conyentional   "tympanum". 

Mr.  Robinson's  text  is  all  too  brief 
and  though  readable,  it  leaves  one 
desirous  of  more  information.  It 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  study  his 
admirable  photographs  in  connection 
with  such  works  as  "Colonial  Archi- 
tecture for  Those  about  to  Build"  by 
Herbert  G.  Wise  and  H.  Ferdinand 
Beidleman,  ''Reclaiming  the  Old 
House"  by  Charles  Edward  Hooper, 
or  something  even  more  technical. 
Mr.  Hooper  offers  an  illuminating 
passage  on  this  topic: 

In  the  early  forms,  it  [the  New  England 
doorway]  was  solid,  without  toplight  or  side 
lights,  making  a  dark  haU.  Then  the  upper 
horizontal  panel  was  altered  to  receive  bull's- 
eye  lights,  which  were  later  added  to  the  tran- 
som. These  gaye  way  to  the  simple  toplight, 
which,  graduaUy  elaborated  with  wooden  mun- 
tins,  finally  blossomed  forth  into  leaded  glass. 
With  its  first  elaboration  came  the  sidelight 
and  these  in  combination  effected  sufficient 
lighting  area,  even  for  a  considerable  halL 

While  the  first  door  trim  was  absolutely  flat 
— ^a  plain  enclosing  member  like  the  window 
casing — it  shortly  took  on  a  cap  and  back 
moldings  and,  later  pilasters.  In  certain  sec- 
tions the  pilaster  developed  into  a  three- 
quarter -round  column  and  the  next  step  was 
the  isolated  column  and  the  open  porch,  while 
in  rare  instances  a  hood  was  supported  on 
brackets.  Shortly  after  1800  the  enclosed 
pre-Georgian  porch  came  back  again,  minus  its 
second  story. 

But  Mr.  Robinson  modestly  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  imparting 
technical  information.  He  simply 
points  the  way  to  a  delightful  quest. 
And  for  those  who  need  a  definite 
object  when  they  fare  forth  on  foot 
or  by  motor,  "for  to  admire  an'  for 
to  see",  for  those  whose  natures  re- 
act pleasurably  to  the  sight  of  an- 
cient houses  with  hospitable  doorways 
whose  exquisite  proportions  and  un- 
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ending  variety  are  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  artistic  eye,  Mr.  Robin- 
son's photographs  offer  a  stimulus 
which,  as  the  toastmaster  says,  needs 
no  introduction. 


Old  New  England  Doorways.     By  Albert  G. 
Robinion.     Charles  Scribner^s  Sons. 


"IT   IS   OF   LINDA" 
By  James  Brack  Cabell 

TO  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Mr. 
Hergesheimer's  latest  novel, 
"Linda  Condon",  is  to  be  valued  less 
as  the  life-history  of  a  woman  than 
as  the  depiction— curt,  incisive,  and 

yet  pitying — of  a  shrine  which,  how- 
ever transiently,  was  hallowed.  At  the 
exacting  workaday  pursuit  of  being 
a  human  being,  this  Linda  fails,  fails 
chilled  and  wistful.  For  she  has,  like 
more  of  us  than  dare  proclaim  the 
defect,  no  talent  whatever  for  heart- 
felt living,  so  that  most  persons  seem 
but  to  pass  grayly  upon  the  horizon 
of  her  consciousness,  like  unintelligi- 
ble wraiths  gesticulating, — ^and  always 
remaining,  somehow,  disjunct  and  not 
gravely  important, — the  while  that  all 
the  needs  and  obligations  of  one's 
corporal  life  must  be  discharged  with 
an  ever-present  sense  of  their  queer 
triviality.  And  toward  nobody,  neither 
toward  Linda  Condon's  mother  nor 
lover  nor  husband  nor  children,  may 
she,  the  real  Linda,  quite  entertain 
any  sense  of  actual  attachment,  far 
less  of  intimacy.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  she  has  her  loveliness, 
not  of  character  or  mind,  but  a  loan 
of  surpassing  physical  beauty.  And 
to  Linda  Condon  her  own  bright,  mov- 
ing carcass  becomes  a  thing  to  be 
tended  and  preserved  religiously,  be- 
cause beauty  is  divine,  and  she  her- 
self is  estimable,  if  at  all,  as  the  fane 


which  beauty  briefly  inhabits.  .  .  . 
And  by  and  by,  under  time's  han- 
dling, her  comeliness  is  shriveled,  and 
her  lovers  are  turned  to  valueless 
dust :  but  first,  has  Linda's  lost  young 
beauty  been  the  buried  sculptor's  in- 
spiration, and  it  has  been  perpetuated 
in  everlasting  bronze.  The  perfection 
of  Linda  Condon's  youth  is  never  to 
perish,  and  is  not  ever  to  be  dulled 
by  old  age  or  corrupted  in  death.  She 
comprehends  this  as  she  passes  out  of 
the  story,  a  faded,  desolate  and  in- 
significant bit  of  rubbish,  contented 
to  know  that  the  one  thing  which 
really  meant  much  to  her  is,  as  if  by 
a  miracle,  preserved  inviolate.  .  .  . 

Beauty  is  divine;  a  power  superior 
and  even  elfinly  inimical  to  all  human 
moralities  and  rules  of  thumb,  and  a 
divinity  which  must  unflinchingly  be 
served:  that,  in  this  book  as  always, 
is  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  text.  For  this 
is  the  divinity  which  he,  too,  serves 
unflinchingly,  and  with  consummate 
evocations,  in  striving  to  write  per- 
fectly of  beautiful  happenings. 

It  is  an  ideal  here  approached  even 
more  nobly  than  in  the  preceding 
Hergesheimer  books.  Nowhere  has 
Joseph  Hergesheimer  found  an  arena 
more  nicely  suited  to  the  exercise  of 
his  most  exquisite  powers  than  in  this 
modem  tale  of  domnei — of  the  wor- 
ship of  woman's  beauty  as,  upon  the 
whole.  Heaven's  finest  sample  of  artis- 
tic self-expression,  and  as,  in  conse- 
quence, the  most  adequate  revelation 
of  God;  and  as  such  a  symbol,  there- 
fore, a  thing  to  be  revered  above  all 
else  that  visibly  exists,  even  by  its 
temporary  i)ossessor.  That  last  is  Mr. 
Hergesheimer's  especial  refinement 
upon  a  tenet  sufi^ciently  venerable  to 
have  been  nodded  over  by  Troy's  gray- 
bearded  councilors  when  Helen's 
skirts  were  rustling  by, — and  a  refine- 
ment, too,  which  would  have  been  re- 
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pudiated  by  Helen  herself,  who,  as 
you  may  remember,  was  inclined  less 
elevatedly  to  regard  her  own  personal 
appearance  as  a  disaster-provoking 
nuisance. 

Well,  and  to  Linda  Condon,  also,  was 
beauty  a  nuisance — "a  bitter  and 
luxurious  god",  that  implacably  re- 
quired to  be  honored  with  sacrifices 
of  common  joys  and  ties  and  ruddy 
interests,  but  was  none  the  less  divine. 
Sustained  by  this  sole  knowledge,  she 
passes  out  of  the  story,  when  youth 
is  over,  regarding  not  very  seriously 
that  which  is  human  and  ephemeral, 
even  as  embodied  in  her  lovers  and 
her  children,  nor  in  herself,  but  rather 
always  turning  grave  blue  eyes  toward 
that  which  is  divine;  passes,  at  once 
the  abandoned  sanctuary,  the  priest- 
ess, the  postulant  and  the  martyr  of 
that  beauty  to  which  fools  had  once 
referred  as  'liers";  passes  not  as  the 
wreckage  of  a  toy  but  as  an  outworn 
instrument  which  has  helped  to  fur- 
ther the  proud  labor  of  a  god;  and 
passes,  as  all  must  pass,  without  any 
sure  comprehension  of  achievement, 
but    with    content.    That,    really,    is 

The  Happy  End." 


«i 


Linda    Condon.      By  Joseph    Hergeshelmer. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


A  NEW  ENGLISH  POET 
By  John  Bunker 

SEVERAL  years  ago  the  present 
reviewer  read  in  an  English 
magazine,  with  pleasure  to  his  mind 
and  profit  to  his  soul,  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  World's  Miser".  It  was 
signed  "Theodore  Maynard"  and  later 
was  the  subject  of  eulogistic  comment 
by  one  G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  it  seems 
is  an  English  critic  of  weight.  We 
needed  no  external  witness  to  its  ex- 


cellence, however,  and  thought  the 
poem  fine  on  our  own  account.  The 
opening  lines  ran  as  follows: 

A  Miser  with  an  eager  face 

Sees  that  each  roseleaf  is  in  place. 

He  keeps  beneath  strong  bolts  and  bars 
The  piercing  beauty  of  the  stars. 

The  colours  of  the  dying  day 

He  hoards  as  treasure — ^well  He  may ! — 

And  saves  with  care   (lest  they  be  lost) 
The  dainty  diagrams  of  frost. 

And  the  piece  concluded: 

He  fixes  on  each  wayside  stone 
A  mark  to  shew  it  as  His  Own. 

And  knows  when  raindrops  faU  through  air 
Whether  each  single  one  be  there. 

That  gathered  into  ponds  and  brooks 
They  may  become   His  picture-books. 

To  shew  in  eyery  spot  and  place 
The  liying  glory  of  His  face. 

Well,  of  course  when  a  man  writes 
like  that  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
he  is  a  poet;  and  everything  that  we 
have  since  seen  of  Mr.  Maynard's  has 
amply  confirmed  our  original  judg- 
ment. It  was  with  real  pleasure 
therefore,  that  we  took  up  the  pres- 
ent collection  of  "Poems",  for  which 
as  his  first  American  appearance  the 
author  has  made  a  thorough  winnow- 
ing of  his  previous  volumes  of  Eng- 
lish publication — "Laughs  and  Whifts 
of  Song"  "Drums  of  Defeat"  and 
"Folly".  .  .  . 

One  of  the  things  we  like  about  Mr. 
Maynard  is  that  he  is  not  hysterical 
about  himself  or  the  universe,  with 
the  result  that  one  gets  from  him  a 
sense  of  ease  and  quiet  mastery  and 
a  certain  high  quality  of  serenity 
which  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  his 
art.  There  is  in  his  work  a  welcome 
absence  of  that  feminine,  or — which 
is  a  far  different  thing — rather  that 
effeminate  note  which  especially  be- 
fore the  war  seemed  to  characterize 
most  of  our  singers  and  made  the 
average  healthy  male  at  sight  of  a: 
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book  of  verse  want  to  go  off  some- 
where and  die.  (Probably  feminine 
readers  felt  the  same  way.  As  to  that 
we  can't  say.)  Nor  does  he  suffer 
from  spiritual  dyspepsia,  hymning  as 
so  many  of  our  modem  writers  do 
his  petty  aches  and  trivial  discom- 
forts. He  is  tender  without  senti- 
mentality and  religious  without  being 
pietistic,  and  the  verse  he  writes  is 
the  product  of  a  vigorous  and  mas- 
culine intelligence.  And  all  this  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  holds  that 
rare  and  much  misunderstood  thing — 
a  mystical  philosophy.  Whence  come 
his  sanity  and  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness and  childlike  sense  of  wonder 
and  laughter  and  love  of  mirth  and 
other  most  excellent  and  delectable 
qualities? 

There  is,  too,  much  variety  in  his 
book — ^nature  poems,  religious  poems, 
rollicking  drinking-songs  (alas,  poor 
Yorick!),  love  poems,  descriptive 
pieces,  elegies,  humorous  skits,  poems 
of  a  noble  patriotism,  and  those  rev- 
eries, into  which  all  men  fall,  that 
have  no  name.  And  as  for  imagina- 
tion and  style  and  rhythm  and 
cadence  and  phrasing  and  the  other 
peculiar  marks  of  the  poet's  craft — 
well,  there  also,  as  we  have  tried  to 
intimate,  Mr.  Maynard  stands  the  test 
— from  the  simplicity  of, — 

Three  fragile,  sacramental  things 

Endure,  though  all  your  pomps  shall  pass — 
A  butterfly's   immortal  wings, 

A  daisy  and  a  blade  of  grass, — 

through  the  two  massive  sonnets  to 
''England",  down  to  the  lines  to  the 
noisy  boy,  whom  the  poet  in  spite  of 
his  "murdered  verse"  bids, — 

Whistle   the    Marseillaise,   and    ring   the   bell. 
And  chase  the  cat,  and  lose  your  tennis-baU, 
And  tear  your  trousers  on  the  garden-waU, 
Scalp  a  Red  Indian,  sail  the  Spanish  seas, — 
Do  any  mortal  thing  you   damn   well  please. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  laughter 
.^  ;the  book  and  poems  in  praise  of 


laughter,  but  there  are  also  those 
which  strike  a  more  solemn  note.  In 
these  poems  of  sorrow,  however,  there 
is  nothing  querulous,  nothing  of 
whining  complaint,  since  the  poet 
has  too  profound  a  faith  in  ultimate 
goodness  and  realizes  that,  after  all, 
sorrow  is  only  noble  when  it  is  nobly 
borne. 


Poems.  By  Theodore  Maynard.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Frederidc 
A.  stokes  Co. 


THE  DELIGHTS  OF  'TORCHING" 
By  Dorothy  Lawrance  Mann 

SOMETIMES  in  the  whirl  of  mod- 
em activities,  modem  democracy, 
stmggles,  strikes,  and  the  like,  we 
need  cool,  green  oases  of  differentness. 
We  need  to  remember  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  the  fine  old  aristocracy 
of  leisure.  The  Chinese  know  it  and 
they  had  centuries  of  it  behind  them 
when  America  was  discovered.  When 
one  of  them  wants  to  recommend  him- 
self, he  describes  himself  as  a  person 
of  unlimited  leisure.  Most  writers 
of  our  hectic  present  believe  that  they 
can  make  their  heroes  and  heroines 
attractive  only  by  describing  them  as 
ceaselessly  active,  impelled  like  Dan- 
te's Paolo  and  Francesca  by  an  im- 
perative interior  urge,  forever  and 
ever  moving.  It  does  not  so  much 
matter  what  they  are  doing,  so  long 
as  they  are  never  discovered  at  rest. 
That  is  a  major  crime. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  few  casual  men- 
tionings  of  the  "thickly,  highly,  and 
densely  populated  island  where  she 
spends  her  winters",  we  should  scarce- 
ly realize  that  Dorothy  Scarborough 
lives  in  our  modem  America.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  her  wan- 
derings   are    confined    to    the    front 
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porch,  the  side  porch,  the  kitchen 
porch,  and  the  sleeping  porch.  More- 
over, they  are  limited  by  volition  and 
not  by  physical  necessity.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  she  surprises  us  by  the 
strangeness  of  her  ideals.  How  many 
today  would  openly  devote  pages  to  an 
appreciation  of  what  she  calls  frankly 
"loafing"?  Or  who  would  dare  admit 
a  keen  pleasure  in  his  own  companion- 
ship? She  resurrects  something  of 
the  atmosphere  of  that  old  South 
where  the  white  man  was  born  to  the 
privilege  of  being  waited  upon.  In 
the  North  equal  service  may  be  en- 
joyed, but  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the 
base-bom  son  of  a  well-filled  and 
easily-opened  pocketbook. 

Since  the  professors  have  suggested 
that  atmosphere  is  a  quantity  which 
may  be  brought  into  existence  accord- 
ing to  rule,  the  term  has  got  into  dis- 
repute; yet  the  term  cannot  well  be 
abandoned  in  the  case  of  Miss  Scar- 
borough's book.  A  certain  amount  of 
experience  either  real  or  vicariously 
acquired  is  an  asset;  but  to  the  ma- 
jority the  mere  mention  of  New  York 
or  Boston,  or  Virginia,  instantly 
brings  up  a  detailed  picture — ^though 
the  picture  may  differ  somewhat  wide- 
ly from  the  original.  The  professor 
of  the  book,  for  instance,  is  a  nice  per- 
son, obviously  appealing  to  the  author, 
and  arrayed  in  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
fictional  Bostonian.  He  belongs  quite 
clearly  to  that  Boston  which  we  recog- 
nize as  a  state  of  some  author's  minds. 
With  less  reason  I  am  inclined  to 
judge  the  Texan  as  being  of  similar 
antecedents.  They  emphasize  what 
appears  to  be  the  true-to-experience 
quality  of  Virginia.  Others  have  bor- 
rowed her  houses  with  their  broad, 
gracious  i)orches  and  pillars  rising 
two  stories.  Others  have  endeavored 
to  imitate  the  richness  and  variety  of 
Virginia's   flowers,    though    most    of 


those  mentioned  in  this  book  are  in- 
digenous to  New  England  as  well  as 
Virginia.  The  North  has  imported 
thousands  of  black  men  and  women, 
but  with  it  all  we  know  that  there  re- 
mains a  something  we  recognize  as 
Virginia,  which  refuses  to  be  lured 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

It  is  this  insoluble  Virginia  which 
calls  to  us  from  the  pages  of  Dorothy 
Scarborough's  book.  It  is  compounded 
of  enumerable  small  things  rather 
than  of  any  one  big  element.  More- 
over, since  the  entire  book  goes  to 
make  up  the  total  effect,  each  reader 
may  choose  for  himself  what  makes 
him  actively  feel  Virginia.  It  may 
be  the  songs  of  the  blacks  working — 
not  too  hard ! — in  the  fields ;  or  Tishie 
finishing  the  ironing  in  the  open  air 
by  the  aid  of  a  charcoal  burner;  the 
lizards  darting  across  the  porch;  the 
flash  of  the  cardinal  bird;  Lucia  and 
her  summer-long  visit;  or  the  con- 
tinual stream  of  life  which  flows  lei- 
surely along  the  road  and  stops  in 
(whether  black  or  white)  to  add  each 
his  or  her  quota  to  the  day's  news  and 
entertainment. 

With  the  somewhat  rusty  ideal  of 
aristocratic  leisure,  the  essays  are 
couched  in  terms  of  a  rather  delicate 
whimsicality.  We  appreciate  the 
whimsical  in  American  letters  because 
it  is  our  nearest  approach  to  the  sub- 
tlety attributed  to  old  civilization.  It 
embodies  the  delightfully  intimate 
laugh  between  the  author  and  the 
reader,  a  laugh  that  implies  a  common 
superiority  of  intellect.  One  instinc- 
tively envies  the  whimsical  writer  his 
cleverness.  Almost  anyone  can  be 
cynical  but  only  a  few  possess  the 
whimsical  insight,  that  kind  of  ma- 
ternal understanding  which  proclaims, 
"Isn't  my  world  and  aren't  my  little 
people  adorably  funny?" 

Dorothy  Scarborough  frankly  para- 
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phrases  Sam  Walter  Foss  as  she  sits 
by  the  side  of  the  Virginia  road  and 
watches  the  stream  of  life  pass  by, 
only  we  must  understand  that  humans 
are  but  a  small  part  of  her  world.  She 
counts  toads  as  her  friends.  Snakes 
she  finds  delightful  companions — 
though  one  does  not  touch  them — and 
lizards  are  unrivaled.  Her  pleasure 
in  mocking-birds  is  more  easily  un- 
derstood. 

She  is  a  naive  epicurean  in  her 
fondness  for  southern  cooking.  Her 
confessed  interest  may  prove  a  little 
shocking  to  some,  since  a  literary  in- 
difference to  food  is  a  characteristic 
trait  of  American  literature.  Per- 
haps the  passing  of  the  cocktail  will 
mean  that  authors  will  be  obliged  to 
give  more  study  to  the  art  of  eating. 
It  is  in  this  field,  we  are  told,  that 
negro  melodies  outdo  the  white  man^s 
— since  the  negro  frankly  sings  of 
what  interests  him.  Miss  Scarbor- 
ough has  none  of  this  sort  of  self- 
consciousness  to  forget.  She  follows 
the  footsteps  of  older  English  writers 
in  setting  her  table  often  and  setting 
it  well.  She  is  just  as  honest  over  the 
joys  of  sleeping  well — sleeping  in  the 
open  air  with  the  trees  whispering  to 
you,  the  birds  to  wake  you,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph  to  tiptoe 
upstairs  with  a  breakfast  of  straw- 
berries and  cream,  a  nice  plump  egg 
on  a  piece  of  toast,  batter-bread  pip- 
ing hot  with  butter  on  it,  crisp 
frizzled  bacon  to  eat  with  it,  and  coffee 
from  a  tiny  blue  pot. 

Though  the  book  is  not  a  novel,  it 
pays  tribute  to  the  hoary  tradition  of 
the  necessary  love  story.  It  is  a  little 
humorous  that  the  same  author  who 
consigns  the  "glad  child"  to  the  limbo 
of  the  never-have-existed  should  give 
us  Lucia  with  her  excessively  moral 
story,  in  which  the  cruel  doctor  who 


killed  the  toad  loses  the  girl  and  she 
is  won  by  the  professor  who  never  had 
been  loved  in  his  boyhood.  However, 
Lucia  occupies  very  small  space  in 
the  book.  It  is  the  delights  of  ''porch- 
ing"  with  which  the  author  is  chiefly 
concerned,  and  one  of  the  large  de- 
lights seems  to  be  that  it  restores  joy 
in  the  simpler  pleasures  of  existence: 
sleeping,  eating,  seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  touching,  and  mingling  with 
one's  fellow  humans.  In  the  densely 
populated  island  of  her  winters  one 
may  pass  thousands  every  day  without 
giving  them  a  thought,  but  in  Vir- 
ginia it  is  difficult  for  one  of  the 
stream  of  humanity  wending  its  way 
along  the  road  to  escape  leaving  an 
impression  with  the  "porcher". 


From    a     Southern     Porch.       By     Dorothy 
Scarborough.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Bona. 


FREE    VERSE    AND    CERTAIN 

STRICTURES 

By  BabeUe  Deutsch 

THE  ancient  controversy  between 
the  vers  librist  and  the  classicist 
still  rages  in  Dr.  Andrews's  volume 
on  'The  Writing  and  Reading  of 
Verse".  The  very  fact  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  classical  verse  and  the 
technique  of  classical  verse  forms, 
points  to  the  author's  bias.  To  the 
student  of  technique  all  this  is  un- 
deniably interesting,  however  fa- 
miliar. But  the  two  chapters  which 
deal  with  that  hazy  middle  ground 
between  poetry  and  prose  are  the 
most  engaging,  largely  because  they 
stimulate  a  renewal  of  the  old  battle 
of  the  books. 

Dr.  Andrews  distinguishes  between 
two  kinds  of  vers  libre — ^that  repre- 
sented by  Matthew  Arnold's  "Philo- 
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mela",  and  that  typified  by  Whitman's 
'^Leaves  of  Grass".  The  first,  de- 
veloping from  the  English  Pindaric 
ode  and  the  imitated  choruses  of  the 
Greek  dramatists,  is  free  from  a  fixed 
metrical  norm  and  may  also  be  free 
from  rhyme.  But  despite  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  stanzaic  structure,  a 
definite  rhjrthmical  pattern  is  mani- 
fest. The  second  type  of  free  verse, 
however,  is  free  both  from  a  fixed 
meter  and  from  a  definite  rhythmical 
pattern.  The  result  is  something 
closely  allied  to  rhythmical  prose.  The 
kinship  with  fixed  verse  in  the  Arnold 
type  lends  it  the  same  kind  of  charm : 
its  beauty  lies  in  "the  struggle  be- 
tween the  phrasing  and  the  under- 
lying established  rhythm",  whereas 
the  Whitman  type  depends  for  its 
significance  upon  changes  in  the 
rhythm  itself.  This  distinction  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  true  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  it  is,  after  all,  a  half 
truth  only.  Dr.  Andrews  makes  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  polemics  of 
John  Gould  Fletcher  and  Amy  Lowell, 
but  he  nowhere  answers  their  legiti- 
mate claims  for  vers  libre. 

Were  it  not  that  the  book  is  so 
lacking  in  this  regard,  one  would 
hesitate  before  the  redundancy  of 
further  argument.  But  the  author 
has  drawn  the  fire  and  iron  down  on 
his  own  head.  Briefly,  the  difference 
between  a  passage  of  rhythmical 
prose  (the  solemn  cadences  of  "Urn 
Burial"  or  some  portrait  of  the  sea 
by  Conrad)  and  a  poem  in  free  verse, 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  harmonics 
as  of  architechtonics.  Santayana's 
statement  that  poetry  is  a  kind  of 
hybrid  between  algebra  and  music 
throws  light  on  this  distinction.  For 
prose,  however  rhythmical,  is  alge- 
braic in  its  intention.  Its  structure 
has  the  simplicity  of  logic,  the  sever- 


ity of  mathematics.  Poetry,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  free  verse, 
where  the  function  of  rhythm  is 
unique,  has  more  the  quality  of  music. 
Its  resurgent  waves  move  with  the 
broad  sweep  of  a  sonata,  the  recur- 
rence and  culmination  of  a  symphony. 
It  has  what  one  might  call  a  spiral 
structure.  That  this  is  not  mere 
arbitrary  symbolism  may  be  seen  by 
careful  study  of  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  free  verse. 

These  Dr.  Andrews  serenely  dis- 
regards. His  citations  are  mainly 
from  Milton,  Tennyson,  and  Swin- 
burne. Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of 
memorable  and  striking  passages 
here.  But  that  the  excellences  of 
English  poetic  literature  died  with 
the  nineteenth  century  is  open  to 
controversy.  One  cannot  resist  mov- 
ing to  take  arms  against  this  covert 
sentiment.  It  is  the  author's  conten- 
tion, for  example,  that, — 

.  .  .  imitative  and  BUgsrestiye  rhythms  ac- 
tually occur  more  frequently  in  the  fixed 
verse  forms  of  Tennyson  than  in  any  of  the 
modern  vers  librists.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  not  only  in  the  srreater  erenius  of  Tenny- 
son, but  in  the  fact  that  rhythmic  changes 
are  more  prominent  when  they  are  felt  as 
departures  from  an  expected  basic  rhythm. 
For  example,  the  rhythm  of, — 

I  First  as  in  |  fear,  |  step  after  [step,  she  I  stole 
1  Down  the  long i  tower  (stairs  I  hesita-l  ting, — 

is  suggestively  wavering  because  the  lines 
are  phrased  to  bring  out  departures  from  the 
expected  iambic  form  of  the  blank  verse  con- 
text. .  .  .  The  lesson  which  the  vers  librist 
may  learn  from  this  is  to  make  two  or  three 
lines  in  an  even  rhythm  directly  precede  a  line 
whose  suggestive  irregularity  he  wishes  to 
make  conspicuous. 

The  vers  librist  may  learn  this,  of 
course,  but  he  may  learn  a  more  diffi- 
cult and,  I  think,  a  finer  art  from 
"The  Return"  by  Ezra  Pound.  It  is 
quite  free  from  a  fixed  meter,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  could  be  compared  with 
the  Arnold  type  of  free  verse,  in  spite 
of  its  recurrent  dactyls.     But  it  fpl- 
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lows  a  path  of  beauty  unknown  to  the 
feet  of  the  hesita^tn^  Elaine: 

See,  they  return ;  ah  see  the  tentative 
Movements,  and  the  slow  feet. 
The  trouble  in  the  pace  and  the  uncertain 
Wavering ! 

The  statement  that  free  verse  does 
not  force  the  poet  to  contemplate  his 
thought  with  an  intensity  which 
brings  out  its  fullest  possibilities  is 
of  course  false.  One  may  appreciate 
all  the  difficulties  of  writing  poetry 
whose  basic  pattern  is  rhythmic  rath- 
er than  metrical,  but  such  difficulties 
are  all  the  more  binding  upon  the 
poet;  and  in  the  case  of  the  imagists 
at  least,  succinctness  and  intensity 
are  cardinal  laws.  What  Dr.  Andrews 
seems  to  fear  is  the  lack  of  principles 
governing  the  writing  of  free  verse. 
Yet  he  repeats  throughout  the  book 
that  "poets  must  write  by  ear,  not  by 
rule".  It  is  the  latter  axiom  that  is 
rather  to  be  remembered;  and  the 
worth  of  his  study  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  helps  one  to  train  the  ear  to 
appreciate  subtler  values.  The  au- 
thor has  the  scholar's  scrupulous 
allusiveness,  and  it  is  the  more  re- 
grettable that  he  nowhere  takes  note 
of  Miss  Crapsey's  contribution  to  the 
subject  in  her  study  in  "English 
Metrics". 

This  slight  but  noteworthy  volume 
presents  the  following  thesis: 

That  no  prosodic  theory  is  adequate  which 
fails  explicitly  to  recogmize  within  verse- 
structure  as  a  whole  a  complex  of  three  in- 
terexlstent  structures:  1.  the  verse-form 
proper,  itself  two-fold,  consisting  of  (a)  the 
rhythmic  arrangement  and  (b)  the  syllabic 
arrangements  by  means  of  which  the  rhythm 
is  exteriorized ;  and  2.  the  sub-structural 
phonetic  speech-arrangement  .  .  .  attention 
in  the  present  discussion  is  sharply  focused 
on  the  word,  which  I  would  contend,  is  in 
its  phonet.j  aspect  the  basic  structural  unit 
of  language  physically  considered,  as  the 
foot  is  the  basic  structural  unit  of  the  verse- 
form  proper. 

Miss    Crapsey   goes   on    to    examine 
phonetic   word-stmcture,   as   an    im- 


portant application  of  phonetics  to 
metrical  problems.  It  is  illustrative 
of  her  method  as  well  as  of  her  theory 
to  state  that  she  finds  it  impossible 
to  make  any  direct  technical  com- 
parison between  Swinburne  and  Mil- 
ton, because  of  the  different  structur- 
al condition  in  their  vocabularies. 
Swinburne  uses  a  vocabulary  either 
monodissyllabic  or  with  a  low  occur- 
rence of  polysyllables,  in  triple 
rhjrthm;  Milton  uses  a  vocabulary  of 
extreme  structural  complexity  in 
duple.  "Between  Milton  and  Swin- 
burne there  would  then  be  this  tre- 
mendously significant  difference,  that 
one  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  se- 
quence in  development,  the  other  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sequence."  It 
follows  that  we  have  an  entirely  new 
basis  of  formulating  judgments — a 
basis  which  Dr.  Andrews  may  im- 
plicitly appreciate,  but  which  he  no- 
where explicitly  discusses.  And  while 
Miss  Crapsey  was  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  interesting  experiment 
when  death  shut  the  book,  she  was 
able  at  least  to  point  the  way  to  fresh 
and  inviting  fields. 

To  a  degree  it  is  unfair  to  quarrel 
with  what  purports,  after  all,  to  be  a 
primary  text-book  on  metrics,  for 
omitting  more  technical  discussions. 
But  while  Dr.  Andrews  should  be 
commended  for  giving  the  student  a 
convenient  and  fairly  adequate  intro- 
duction to  the  study,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  his  bias  in  favor  of  classi- 
cism should  blind  him  to  the  extremely 
interesting  and  important  contribu- 
tions of  the  younger  school  Especial- 
ly for  the  student,  a  rigid  adherence 
to  familiar  forms,  and  a  disregard  for 
contemporary  experiment,  is  a  cruel, 
if  not  a  dangerous  procedure.  Poetry, 
like  a  jest,  lies  largely  in  the  ear  that 

hears  it,  and,  except  for  its  natural 
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lovers,  only  scholarly  scrutiny  and 
the  spur  of  covert  beauty  can  reveal 
its  finer  values. 


The  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse.     By  C 
E.   Andrews.     D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


HOW  TO  TELL  PEOPLE  ONE 
FROM  ANOTHER 

By  H.  L  Brock 

Among  the  experiments  which  were 
so  characteristic  of  our  conduct  of 
a  war  now  so  happily  ended,  was  that 
of  employing  a  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy to  organize  and  direct  the  ma- 
chinery which  was  to  choose  our  fight- 
ing flyers.  Elaborate  tests  ingeniously 
devised  by  a  rival  psychologist  were 
subsequently  employed  as  an  aid  to- 
ward the  selection  of  men  for  promo- 
tion or  special  assignment.  It  was 
said  by  oflteers  upon  whom  the  un- 
grateful task  of  selection  fell  that 
these  tests  were  actually  of  some  prac- 
tical use — that  they  operated  auto- 
matically to  eliminate  the  hopelessly 
stupid  and  identify  the  dangerously 
intelligent.  Adoption  of  the  psycho- 
logico-military  plan  has  since  been 
urged  upon  employers  of  labor  and  of 
those  grades  of  intelligence  which  are 
to  be  got  for  hire  and  can  be  made 
useful  in  business.  Already  there 
were  in  the  field  professed  or  profes- 
sional character-analysts  whose  advice 
and  guidance  in  the  hiring  of  men 
was  accepted  or  sought — and  occa- 
sionally even  taken — ^with  results 
which  some  employers  reported  to  be 
at  once  surprising  and  gratifying. 

A  book  by  one  of  these  adventurous 
and  ingenious  persons  is  therefore 
doubly  interesting  at  a  moment  when 
the  whole  business  of  hiring  and  fir- 
ing seems  about  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  employer  class  and  lodged 


in  the  hands  of  the  employed.  Mr. 
Balkin,  in  the  first  place,  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  reading  in 
order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  his  prac- 
tice. He  quotes  from  authorities  as 
eminent  and  entertaining  as  Havelock 
Ellis,  and  adopts  the  admirable  expla- 
nation of  the  connection  between 
racial  qualities  and  color  which  was 
set  forth  by  the  late  Colonel  Charles 
Woodruff,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
his  "Effects  of  Tropical  Light  on 
White  Men".  To  be  sure  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Colonel,  a  thor- 
ough scientist  and  soldier,  would  have 
been  any  more  able  than  Cato's  haru- 
spex  to  look  in  the  face  without  laugh- 
ing the  following  "table  or  scale  of 
pigmentation" : 

0  Albino,    white    hair    and    skin,    colorless 
eyes. 

10  Flaxen   hair,   light   blue  eyes,   shell-pink 
skin. 

20  Qolden    or    light    yellow    hair,    blue    or 
light  grey  eyes,  fair  slcin. 

30  Red  or  auburn  hair,  grey  or  b!ue  eyes, 
fair  skin  or  freckles. 

40  Light    brown    hair,    blue-grey    or    green 
eyes,  tinted  or  medium  skin. 

50  Brown  hair,  gi*een  or  blue  eyes,  medium 
skin. 

60  Brown  or  black  hair,  light  brown  or  ha- 
zel eyes,  creamy  skin. 

70  Dark  brown  hair,  dark  brown  eyes,  medi- 
um brunette  skin. 

80  Black  hair,   black  eyes,   olive  or  yellow 
skin. 

90  Brown    races,    yellow    races,    mulattoes. 
Creoles,  Maoris,  Indians. 
100  Negro  or  black  races. 

Indignation  is  likely  to  be  created 
in  certain  circles  by  the  classification 
together  of  mulattoes  and  Creoles,  but 
the  scale  is  at  least  comprehensive. 
You  are  advised  to  commit  it  to  mem- 
ory and  are  then  told  that  "the  normal 
blond"  is  employable  in  "advertising, 
organizing,  construction,  exploring, 
manufacturing,  selling,  politics,  trans- 
portation, platform  work,  merchandis- 
ing, etc.";  while  "the  normal  bru- 
nette" is  adapted  to  "agriculture,  art, 
literature,  clerical  work,  drama,  music. 
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scientific  research,  theology,  and  phi- 
losophy". 

So  much  for  color.  But  color  is  not 
all.  The  facial  aspect  also  is  to  be 
considered.  "A  man  who  resembles 
the  fox  in  form  (the  convex  type)  is 
quicker,  swifter,  keener,  more  respon- 
sive, and  less  enduring  than  the  man 
who  resembles  the  bull-dog  (concave 
type)".  This  theory  is  developed  in 
some  detail,  modem  instances  are 
multiplied  by  way  of  illustration,  and 
photographs  of  many  eminent  persons 
— President  Wilson,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, Mr.  Taft,  Henry  Ford,  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Champ  Clark,  General  Per- 
shing, Keir  Hardie,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Mae  Marsh,  Kitchener,  and  Hinden- 
burg  —  are  plentifully  scattered 
through  the  pages. 

President  Wilson  is  declared  to  be 
"a  splendid  example  of  the  mental 
t3rpe"  which  covers  also  the  cases  of 
Shakespeare,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Soc- 
rates, Mendelssohn,  and  Hall  Caine. 
"All-around"  men  are  Washington, 
Adams,  Grant,  Edison,  Roosevelt,  and 
Lloyd  George.  Careful  study  of  the 
profile  of  the  forehead  will,  it  ap- 
pears, furnish  many  valuable  indicia, 
and  there  is  something  in  being  a  fat 
man  to  console  for  the  loss  of  the 
figure  of  Apollo.    Our  author  says : 

Reference  to  portraits  of  famous  judces, 
politicians,  financiers,  executivee,  and  com- 
mercial kings  will  show  a  great  tendency 
toward  construction  upon  lines  of  a  circle — 
i.e..  round  face,  rounded  body,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  roundness  in  hands  and  limbs. 
Persons  possessing  this  as  their  leading  ele- 
ment and  only  a  moderate  degree  of  the 
mental,  enjoy  excitement,  amusement,  fast 
driving,  theatres,  and  social  pastimes.     Thii 


type  usually  possesses  an  extremely  large 
degree  of  amatlveness ;  therefore  they  are 
ardent  lovers  and  they  have  large  social 
proclivities,  large  selfish  propensities,  a  head 
more  broad  than  high  in  proportion,  excel- 
lent powers  of  observation  and  good  practical 
Judgment. 

The  author  adds  that  "some  of  the 
occupations  most  frequently  found  in 
this  class  of  persons  are  owners  of 
theatres  and  amusement  places,  res- 
taurant proprietors,  butchers,  grocers, 
and  saloon-keepers.  They  have  ex- 
ceedingly keen  financial  instinct  and 
are  the  money-makers  of  the  world". 
It  is  also  observed — ^but  that  is  a  little 
technical — that  ''directly  in  front  of 
the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  and  on 
each  side  of  Veneration  lies  the  organ 
of  Hope". 

Of  more  practical  value  to  the  lay- 
man is  this: 

A  partial  disuse  of  the  brain  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  diseases.  I  have  discovered  that 
those  persons  who  by  a  sudden  change  of 
circumstances  are  led  to  exercise  parts  of  the 
brain  that  have  been  long  neglected,  invari- 
ably improve  in  health.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
cause  of  improvement  in  health  so  often  no- 
ticed in  invalids  by  change  of  climate,  by 
experiencing  religion,  by  relaxing,  by  change 
of  business,  etc.,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  so- 
called  mind  cure  and.  in  fact,  the  real  basis 
of  any  cure  ever  made. 

A  reading  of  the  book  tends  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  is  a  shrewd 
fellow  whose  judgment  of  men  is  prob- 
ably much  better  than  his  discrimi- 
nation among  scientific  facts  and  theo- 
ries. There  is  even  a  temptation  to 
regard  the  learned .  display  as  a  sort 
of  smoke-screen  for  the  use  of  a  prac- 
tised observation  and  plain  common 
sense. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  TEN  AND  THEIR  BOOKS 

BY  ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE 


"As  wise  as  a  child  four  years  old." 

IT  was  William  Butler  Yeats  who 
quoted  the  old  Irish  proverb  and 
suggested  its  bearing  on  the  survival 
of  poetry  and  fairy  tales  in  Ireland. 
By  happy  chance  the  day  was  St. 
Patrick's,  and  when  Mr.  Yeats  had 
finished  reading  out  of  one  of  Lady 
Gregory's  books,  we  went  back  to  our 
desk  in  the  children's  room  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  with 
songs  of  the  poets  who  had  dipped 
their  pens  deepest  in  the  wisdom  and 
faith,  the  beauty  and  fancy  of  child- 
hood, thrilling  our  consciousness. 

The  room  was  filled  with  restless 
children  of  many  races.  Little  broth- 
ers and  sisters  three,  four,  and  five 
years  old  had  come  with  big  boys  and 
girls  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  old 
to  listen  to  the  stories  and  poetry  with 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate the  day  and  the  coming  of 
spring: 

When  afther  the  Winter  alarmin' 

The  Spring  steps  in  so  charm  In' 

So  smilin'  an'  arch 

In  the  middle  o'  March 

With  her  hand  St.  Patrick's  arm  on  ! 

The  verse  always  heralded  the  day, 
taking  its  place  beside  an  old  print  of 
St.  Patrick.  On  the  table  below,  books 
were  opened  up  and  shamrocks  grew 
beside  the  flowers  so  often  mentioned 
in  stories  and  poems  of  springtime — 
daffodils,  the  narcissus  poetica,  a 
crocus,  a  violet,  or  an  hepatica  nursed 
into  early  bloom  by  an  old  English 
gardener,  whose  cobbler's  shop  led 
into  a  greenhouse.  This  gardener, 
for  he  was  a  cobbler  only  by  circum- 
stance, ''ran  away  from  the  shoes 
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when  a  lad  of  twelve;  and  lived  and 
worked  long  enough  in  the  gardens  of 
England  to  carry  about  with  him  a 
rare  love  of  flowers,  an  expert  knowl- 
edge of  plant  life  in  all  its  varying 
forms,  and  a  deep  appreciation,  bom 
of  his  own  hunger  for  beauty  in  boy- 
hood, of  the  place  of  nature  in  any 
form  of  education  of  children.  He 
shared  with  us  the  desire  to  reflect 
in  the  children's  library  of  a  great 
city  the  life  of  the  woods,  the  streams, 
the  meadows,  the  hillsides  and  gardens 
of  a  more  spacious  childhood. 

Very  early  in  our  work  of  satisfy- 
ing children  with  books,  we  had  dis- 
covered how  many  of  the  stories  and 
poems  known  and  loved  by  us  as 
children  were  meaningless  to  children 
who  had  never  seen  the  country  in 
springtime,  and  whose  parents  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  their  childhood.  The 
"nature  study"  of  the  schools  was  as 
yet  unfortified  by  botanical  speci- 
mens, or  by  the  expanding  resources 
of  the  Children's  Museum  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

"We  have  been  listening  to  a  poet", 
we  told  the  children  on  that  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  "a  poet  who  says  there 
are  still  fairies  in  Ireland."  And  then 
Allingham's  "Fairies"  trooped  forth, 
and  from  "The  Songs  of  Innocence" 
William  Blake's  "Piper",  "The  Laugh- 
ing Song",  and  "The  Lamb";  Words- 
worth's "March",  Celia  Thaxter's 
"Spring",  Miss  Mulock's  "Green 
Things  Growing",  Emily  Dickinson's 
"The  Grass".  We  did  not  hesitate  to 
share  Mr.  Yeats's  own: 
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I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 
And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and 
wattles  made ; 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for 
the  honey  bee. 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-lond  glade. 

We  have  never  hesitated  to  share  a 
poem  we  feel  we  would  have  liked  as 
a  child.  We  recall  how  still  the  room 
grew  as  we  read: 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and 
day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds 
by  the  shore ; 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavo- 
*    ments  grey, 
I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart's  core. 

There  was  a  fairy  story,  of  course, 
and  we  were  ending  with  "The  Jumb- 
lies"  and  other  nonsense  verses  when 
some  one  called  out: 

**  *Up  the  airy  mountain 
Down  the  rnshy  glen' 

again!"  This  time  several  voices 
mingled  in  Allingham's  "Fairies". 

In  that  far-off  time  many  libraries 
still  observed  an  age  limit  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  gravely  questioned 
the  propriety  of  reading  aloud  to 
children  or  telling  stories  to  children 
in  a  room  from  which  books  were 
being  circulated  or  consulted  in  an- 
swering the  casual  questions  brought 
from  the  schools.  The  public  schools 
of  Brooklyn  observed  a  grade  limit. 
"Children  below  the  third  grade  do 
not  read  well  enough  to  profit  from 
the  use  of  library  books,"  we  were 
told.  The  system  of  classroom  libra- 
ries had  not  then  been  introduced. 
The  children  in  question  ranged  in 
age,  we  found,  from  five  or  six  to 
eight,  and  sometimes  even  nine  years 
if  they  were  backward  in  learning  to 
read. 

Primers  and  easy  reading-books 
were  by  no  means  as  attractive  as 
they  are  now,  and  a  child  who  was 
not  a  natural  reader  had  very  little 
incentive  unless  he  could  range  over  a 
number  of  picture  books  and  illus- 


trated books.  What  was  to  be  done 
for  these  children  who  had  no  books 
at  home,  or  having  them  felt  no  de- 
sire to  open  them  for  their  pleasure? 

What  is  to  be  done  for  such  children 
anywhere?  That  thousands  of  them 
have  been  growing  up  in  America,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  our  statistics  of 
illiteracy  to  learn. 

Fortunately  for  us  and  for  the 
children  of  those  pioneer  days  in  the 
history  of  children's  libraries,  the 
director  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free 
Library,  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  was 
a  poet — ^with  a  deep  realization  of  the 
needs  and  the  desires  of  children — ^as 
well  as  a  practical  administrator  and 
educator  of  international  reputation. 
Into  the  plans  of  the  architect  for  this 
library  she  had  set  a  children's  room 
with  southern  exposure,  connected  by 
open  archways  with  the  book  stacks 
and  open  shelves  of  the  circulation  de- 
partment and  of  the  general  reading 
room. 

This  children's  room,  the  first  in 
the  country  to  be  included  in  an  archi- 
tect's plan,  was  the  first  to  be  fur- 
nished with  chairs  and  tables  of  vary- 
ing height,  the  first  to  consider  the 
right  of  little  children  to  enjoy  books, 
and  their  physical  comfort  in  so  do- 
ing. So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  the 
first  library  to  make  the  circulation 
of  books  subordinate  to  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  books  and  pictures 
in  a  free  library,  and  to  give  picture 
books  by  well-known  European  artists 
a  place  on  the  walls  and  the  shelves 
of  the  children's  room  as  well  as  of 
its  art  department.  Here  Boutet  de 
Monvel's  "Jeanne  D'Arc"  became  a 
children's  book. 

From  the  low  windows,  children 
and  grown  people  looked  out  upon  a 
terraced  playground  down  which  the 
children  rolled  and  tumbled  in  sum- 
mer and  coasted  in  winter — for  the 
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trustees  of  this  institution  had  played 
as  boys  in  the  neighborhood  and  had 
forgotten  none  of  their  interests. 
Their  desire  for  this  children's  library 
was  that  it  should  grow  to  seem  a 
homelike  and  familiar  place  to  the 
children  of  the  city.  The  Brooklyn 
Public  Library,  with  its  unique 
Brownsville  Children's  Branch  Li- 
brary, had  not  yet  come  into  exis- 
tence. Many  of  the  children  walked 
miles  for  their  books,  or  in  turn 
paid  car-fare  for  one  boy  that  he 
might  select  books  for  a  group  of  his 
friends. 

It  clearly  would  not  do  to  circulate 
books  of  which  we  had  no  first-hand 
knowledge  and  recent  experience.  We 
were  left  free  to  take  our  own  way  in 
bringing  books  and  children  of  all 
ages  together.  We  chose  the  way 
leading  back  to  our  own  childhood 
and  its  first  interests  in  reading.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  to  get  an  emo- 
tional grasp  of  the  child  we  used  to 
be,  and  an  intellectual  perception  of 
any  one  of  several  varieties  we  might 
have  become  in  a  later  generation; 
but  the  chase  is  exhilarating  and  we 
recommend  the  effort  to  all  parents, 
teachers,  and  librarians  who  would 
really  know  books  in  their  relation  to 
growing  children. 

I  was  not  a  bookish  child,  I  dis- 
covered, although  I  had  always  cared 
to  read.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
process  or  method  by  which  I  learned 
to  read,  but  I  hold  a  very  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  first  book  from  which 
I  read.  It  was  a  large  print  edition 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  time 
was  early  evening  and  I  went  to  bed 
thrilled  with  the  discovery,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  words.  I  told  no  one 
until  I  could  read  well.  I  may  have 
been  five  or  even  six  years  old,  I  have 
never  been  sure,  but  I  recall  very 
definitely  that  I  brought  to  the  read- 


ing of  poetry,  the  psalms,  and  the 
prophets,  strong  impressions  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country  about  me.  Be- 
yond Mt.  Washington  lay  the  world, 
just  out  of  sight,  and  beyond  the  low 
horizon  line  to  the  southeast  lay  the 
sea.  I  had  seen  the  sea,  but  I  had 
not  seen  the  world,  and  I  was  always 
wondering  about  it. 

This  sense  of  wonder  and  mystery, 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  passing  from 
night  to  day,  the  speaking  voices  of 
the  people  about  me,  the  sound  of 
music,  are  present  in  my  earliest  rec- 
ollections. I  had  a  keen  interest  in 
pictures  and  I  was  always  seeing 
things  in  pictures.  I  had  no  gift  for 
drawing  and  the  mechanics  of  writing 
was  extremely  difficult  for  me.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  unearth  a  manuscript 
written  before  the  age  of  ten.  My 
early  literary  compositions  were  all 
scribbled  and  dispatched  by  post.  I 
never  had  a  doubt  that  what  I 
whispered  as  I  scribbled  was  read  by 
the  cousin  or  brother  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  Writing,  like  going  to  school, 
was  a  social  experience  full  of  news 
of  people  and  of  what  they  said  and 
did.  Never  did  I  write  out  of  deeper 
emotions.  I  hated  goodness  in  books 
and  the  tendency  to  get  everybody  to 
behave  alike,  in  life  or  in  books. 

The  invitation  to  read  was  all  over 
the  house,  and  on  stormy  days  I 
roamed  the  rooms,  following  my 
brothers  from  library  to  attic,  seeing 
what  the  books  were  like,  often  watch- 
ing them  reading  and  trying  to  read 
their  books.  The  bound  volumes  of 
"St.  Nicholas",  "Our  Young  Folks", 
and  "Harper's  Magazine"  were  always 
in  the  offing  and  long  before  I  could 
read  I  was  familiar  with  their  illus- 
trations. 

I  did  not  care  to  be  read  to,  except 
by  my  father,  who  read  just  as  he 
talked  and  seemed  to  like  the  same 
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books  and  pictures  I  did.  'The 
Nursery"  was  his  favorite  magazine, 
I  firmly  believed  not  because  he  said 
it  was,  but  because  he  seemed  so  in- 
terested in  it.  I  associate  with  his 
reading  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  Bible,  ^sop's  'Tables"  inter- 
spersed with  proverbs,  nonsense 
verses,  old  songs  and  hymns,  a  great 
deal  of  poetry,  stories  out  of  the  lives 
of  great  men,  and  many  stories  of 
child  life.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
dramatic  values,  a  power  of  mimicry 
of  animals  and  human  beings,  a  strong 
sense  of  humor,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  men  in  their  various 
forms  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion. Moreover,  he  possessed  the  rare 
faculty  of  complete  identification  with 
the  emotional  life  of  childhood  in  all 
its  stages  of  growth  and  change,  and 
the  imagination  to  know  when  to  cre- 
ate a  diversion.  Since  my  intuitions 
have  been  at  all  times  keener  than 
my  powers  of  external  observation,  I 
identified  myself  in  turn  with  the 
childhood  of  my  father.  I  seemed  to 
have  known  him  well  as  a  little  boy. 
That  I  was  like  him  in  certain  quali- 
ties of  mind  I  was  to  learn  in  matu- 
rity; that  I  shared  his  emotional  life, 
I  knew  as  well  at  four  or  five  years 
old  as  at  his  death,  when  I  was 
twenty. 

We  make  no  apology  for  dipping 
back  into  our  childhood  and  the  child- 
hood of  our  work,  in  this  introductory 
consideration  of  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  old.  We  warn 
the  reader  it  will  not  tell  him  just 
the  book  to  read  or  to  buy  for  the 
child  he  is  interested  in.  We  have 
never  liked  the  idea  of  selecting  ''best 
books"  for  anybody, — ^least  of  all  for 
a  child  who  is  trying  out  the  reading 
habit,  we  dare  not  set  an  age  limit 
for  the  reading  of  a  book.  But  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  bringing  together 


a  group  of  books,  which  we  shall  de- 
scribe as  "Some  First  Books"  and  a 
second  group  that  we  shall  call  "Some 
Later  Books".  These  lists  will  appear 
in  the  February  number  of  The 
Bookman. 

There  have  been  many  and  impor- 
tant changes  since  1900  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  younger  children  in  schools 
and  libraries.  Not  only  is  there  a 
great  deal  more  story-telling  and 
reading  of  poetry  in  both  institutions ; 
but  school  principals  and  teachers  of 
vision,  who  have  always  been  readers 
and  lovers  of  books,  have  made  it 
possible  for  classes  of  school  children 
to  come  to  public  libraries  for  a 
larger  view  of  the  countries  about 
which  they  are  studying,  or  just  to 
read  books  and  see  pictures  in  an 
environment  which  is  known  to  invite 
reading. 

There  are  to  be  still  greater  changes 
following  close  upon  the  war  in  all 
countries.  Children  are  from  birth 
to  have  better  physical  conditions. 
Mentally  and  spiritually  they  must 
live  in  a  larger  world  than  the  genera- 
tion that  has  preceded  them.  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  children 
should  have  no  books  until  long  after 
they  are  ten  years  old.  We  do  not 
propose  to  argue  the  question,  but 
rather  to  give  books  their  natural 
place  in  the  expanding  lives  of  the 
children  we  see  about  us. 

Believing  that  there  is  no  such  per- 
son as  "the  average  child"  under  ten 
years  old,  we  are  prepared  to  learn 
from  children  as  widely  different  and 
environed  as  Daisy  Ashford  and  Miss 
Edgeworth's  "Rosamond".  Ever  since 
"The  Young  Visiters"  was  published, 
we  have  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Ashford,  or  whoever  was  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  record  of 
Daisy's  spontaneity  and  lack  of  self- 
consciousness.      Rosamond's    mother 
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would  have  persuaded  her  to  consign 
the  precious  volume  to  the  flames  if 
she  could  have  left  her  alone  long 
enough  to  get  it  written.  There  has 
never  been  the  slightest  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  Daisy  Ashford  wrote  the 
book  and  wrote  it  when  she  was  nine 
years  old»  spelling  and  all.  We  share 
Mr.  Herford's  feeling  about  Barrie's 
preface  and  tell  everybody  to  read  it 
last.  The  author,  we  think,  need  not 
have  read  many  novels.  The  "idear" 
was  the  thing  and  her  unswerving 
development  of  it  is  an  incentive  to 
all  who  would  write.  Moreover,  we 
look  upon  its  publication,  and  the 
lively  criticism  attending  it,  as  one 
more  indication  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  freer  and  more  illuminating 
period  of  conmiunication  with  child- 
hood and  children. 

Is  Hugh  Walpole's  "Jeremy"  auto- 
biographic? We  do  not  know  and  we 
shall  not  press  the  question.  We  do 
know  that  he  could  not  have  written 
it  without  first  putting  himself  in 
Jeremy's  place.  Of  all  the  children 
we  have  lately  found  in  books,  Nicky 
and  Michael  in  "The  Tree  of  Heaven", 
and  Mary  Olivier  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  most  unerring 
hand.  May  Sinclair  has  made  us 
think  long  and  hard.  It  is  high  time 
the  contemporary  novelists  who  have 
the  understanding  and  intuition  be- 
gan to  create  more  child  characters. 

The  publication  of  Wordsworth's 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  marked  the  dis- 
covery of  childhood.  Poetry  and  child- 
hood emerged  at  the  same  time  to 
claim  their  naturalization  papers — in 
poetry,  at  the  hands  of  Wordsworth; 
in  prose,  in  the  novels  of  Dickens. 
Too  rarely,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  a  child  been  brought  into  a  novel 
to  take  his  place  in  life.  It  is  a  good 
omen  for  the  novel  as  well  as  for 
education    in    general    to    have    him 


enter.  As  early  as  1902  the  Swedish 
Government  had  the  foresight  to 
commission  the  most  distinguished 
novelist  of  the  country  to  write  a 
book  for  children.  Selma  Lagerlof 
gave  three  years  to  the  preparation 
of  her  background  of  scientific  fact 
and  poetic  fancy  for  "The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Nils".  "Nils  Holgers- 
son"  was  written  for  Swedish  children 
of  nine  years  and  older,  but  we  know 
a  little  American  girl  between  five 
and  six  who  says  she  likes  it  better 
than  any  book  she  has  ever  heard 
read.  We  read  "David  Blaize  and 
the  Blue  Door"  to  this  same  little 
girl  and  her  sister  "going  on  eight", 
down  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
in  September.  Their  younger  sister, 
not  yet  "four  years  old"  but  "as 
wise",  was  captivated,  as  were  the 
other  two,  by  Mr.  Ford's  pictures,  and 
she  listened  to  parts  of  the  story. 

Friendship  with  David  was  estab- 
lished immediately.  We  knew  it  would 
be  with  children.  We  took  a  week  to 
read  the  book  and  could  write  a  whole 
article  about  it,  since  Mr.  Benson  is 
quite  manifestly  one  of  the  contempo- 
rary novelists  who  has  been,  dipping 
back  into  the  dreams  and  fancies,  the 
sense  and  nonsense,  of  his  childhood. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  little  girls 
is  devoted  to  "Punch",  and  has  been 
for  two  or  three  years.  Her  interest 
in  cartoons — she  has  been  mercifully 
spared  the  "comics"  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers  —  is  suggestive.  Why 
shouldn't  some  contemporary  illustra- 
tors dip  back  into  their  childhood  like 
the  novelists?  Tony  Sarg's  clever 
drawings  for  a  very  poor  little  story 
so  charmed  these  children — who  have 
a  natural  taste  for  the  humor  that 
emanates  from  the  artist,  regardless 
of  text — as  to  suggest  no  end  of  possi- 
bilities. 

In    that   fascinating   life   of   Kate 
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Greenaway,  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  out  of  print,  there  is 
a  skit  by  Randolph  Caldecott,  done 
after  the  manner  of  Kate  Greenaway, 
that  is  both  amusing  and  revealing  to 
children  and  grownups  who  like  to 
look  at  pictures.  There  is  also  much 
evidence  of  Kate  Greenaway's  early 
delight  in  cartoons. 

We  began  with  the  wisdom  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  inherent  in  childhood, 
and  we  would  end  with  a  plea  for 
humor.  For  humor  with  some  stand- 
ard of  imaginative  conception,  accu- 
racy of  drawing,  and  suitability  of 
subject.  We  have  long  believed  that 
humor  should  be  given  its  due  in  the 
education  of  children.  The  solemnity 
of  the  process  of  education  has  made 
too  easy  the  way  that  leads  to  the 
vulgarization  of  art  and  the  prostitu- 
tion of  fancy.  To  the  picture  books, 
the  cartoons,  and  the  drawings — to 
which  children  under  ten  years  old 
are  exposed — ^no  less  surely  than  to 
imaginative  writing,  must  we  look  for 
the  development  of  that  sound  streak 


of  humor  which  gets  one  behind  ''the 
Blue  Door"  at  any  age.  Randolph 
Caldecott  did  not  hang  up  the  key  to 
"the  Blue  Door"  on  the  other  side. 
He  passed  it  on  to  Leslie  Brooke  in 
England  who  still  unlocks  it  for  the 
children  of  America. 

Songs  of  .Innocence.  By  WiUIam  Blake. 
John  Lane  Co. 

•Popms.  By  William  Butler  Yeats.  I/ondon. 
T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

•Vorses.  By  Mary  Wright  Plummer.  Pri- 
vately printed. 

Jeanne  d'Arc.  By  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel. 
Plon-Nourrit  et  Cle. 

The  Bible.     Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

^aop's  Fables.  Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 
The  Macmillan   Co. 

•The  Young  Visiters.  By  Daisy  Ashford. 
George   H.   Dorau   Company. 

•Jeremy.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  George  H. 
Dorau   Company. 

•The  Tree  of  Heaven.  By  May  Sinclair. 
The  Macmillan   Co. 

•Mary  Olivier:  A  Life.  By  May  Sinclair. 
The   Mftcmiilun  Co. 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils.  By 
Seluia  Lagerlof.     Doubleday  Page  and  Co. 

David  Blaize  and  the  Blue  Door.  By  E.  P. 
Benson.     George   H.  Doran  Company. 

•Kate  Greenaway.  By  M.  H.  Spielmann  and 
G.  S.  Layard.     G.  P.  Putuams  Sons. 

Picture  Books.  By  Randolph  Caldecott. 
Frederick  Warne  and  Co. 

The  Golden  Goose.  By  Leslie  Broolce. 
Frederick    Warne  and   Co. 

•For  the  adult  reader. 
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BY  SAMUEL  ROTH 


IN  1896  an  obscure  Boston  publisher 
issued  a  small  book  of  verse  en- 
titled "Children  of  the  Night",  by 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  The  time 
was  one  of  pause  and  anxiety  to  the 
spirit  of  American  literature,  which 
had  just  witnessed  a  futile  generation 
of  New  England  poets  displaced  by  a 
company  of  Atlantic  States  poets  who 
promised  only  to  contribute  to  the 
already  ponderous  stock  of  American 
transitional  verse. 

"Children  of  the  Night"  found  a 
few  individual  admirers,  but  evoked 
no  general  interest.  It  was  barely 
noticed  by  a  press  that  had  become 
fairly  indifferent  to  matters  literary. 
Yet  "Children  of  the  Night"  intro- 
duced a  new  diction  to  English  poetry. 
The  sketches  of  Richard  Cory,  John 
Evereldown,  Reuben  Bright,  and  Hes- 
per  Helphenstine  fathered  the  school 
of  poetry  which  was  to  be  enriched  by 
the  names  of  John  Masefield,  Walter 
de  la  Mare,  Ralph  Hodgson,  and 
Robert  Frost. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  small-town 
sketches  of  small-town  people  and 
small-town  places.  But  the  poet's 
peculiar  touch  invests  these  things 
with  the  universal  interest  which  at- 
taches to  the  small  towns  sung  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith  and  A.  E.  Housman. 
At  that  time  Robinson  was  a  New 
Englander  of  the  New  England  which 
burned  Hester  Prynne  and  then  wrote 
"The  Scarlet  Letter" — for  these  New 
Englanders,  mind  you,  could  write. 
What  is  more,  he  lived  in  Gardiner. 
How,  ask  people,  could  a  great  poet 
have  been  bom  in  Gardiner? 


But  it  is  precisely  in  Gardiner  that 
Robinson  had  to  be  born.  Gardiner 
is  a  little  town  in  Maine,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  a  river 
that  does  not  perform  the  useful  func- 
tion of  turning  a  single  mill-wheel. 
The  Kennebec  is  noted  for  the  bright 
blueness  of  its  current.  It  is  a  poet's 
river.  So  is  Gardiner  a  poet's  town. 
Most  people  in  Gardiner  have  lived 
there  all  their  lives.  Their  fathers 
lived  there  all  their  lives,  as  also  their 
fathers'  fathers,  who  hailed  from 
England.  England  gives  her  poor  a 
language  and  thereby  adds  a  glamour 
of  beauty  to  their  misery.  In  the  light 
of  that  glamour  the  hardness  and 
poverty  of  life  in  Gardiner  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  stands  out  in  stark 
relief. 

A  kindly  but  impatient  despair 
seethes  through  the  pages  of  this  little 
book.  Richard  Cory,  the  rich  man  of 
the  town,  one  summer  night  puts  a 
bullet  through  his  head.  John  Everel- 
down, faithless,  friendless,  yearning 
for  the  lights  down  the  river,  adven- 
tures endlessly  among  women.  Reu- 
ben Bright,  the  butcher,  witnesses  the 
death  of  his  wife  whom  disease  caught 
young,  and  tears  down  the  slaughter- 
house. "There  isn't  very  much  to 
write,  there  isn't  very  much  to  do", 
the  poet  says  of  James  Wetherell — and 
implies  about  life  in  general.  But  his 
choice  of  themes  and  his  attitude 
toward  them  are  not  so  significant  as 
his  manner  of  writing,  which  was  new 
and  strange. 

Robinson  had  discovered  that  sim- 
ply by  making  a  plain  statement  of 
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certain  important  things,  he  achieved 
a  poetic  effect  unlike  anjrthing  known 
to  poetry  except  possibly  the  ballad. 
But  the  ballad  has  certain  definite 
functions — it  tells  a  story  and  it  makes 
a  sentimental  song.     Robinson  had  a 

♦  student's  interest  in  the  life  about 
him,  and  by  means  of  this  new 
medium,  it  appeared,  he  was  enabled 
to  acquire  a  clearer  vision  of  things 
and  people.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  discovery  did  not  leave  the 
poet  undisturbed  and  confident.  Was 
this  poetry?  This  question  must  have 
often  presented  itself  to  him,  if  indeed 
it  was  not  urged  on  him  by  knowing 
friends.  Robinson  wrote  in  the  old 
meters.  He  often  employed  stock 
poetic  phrases.  But  all  the  stanza 
forms  he  used  resolved  themselves  to 
the  level  of  the  ballad  statement  of 
fact,  and  the  stock  poetic  phrases  were 
an  ironic  reflection  on  the  poverty  of 

^  a  life  of  which  the  phrase  was  the  sole 
grandeur.  Robinson's  achievement 
was  a  hard  fought,  not  easily  earned 
victory  for  himself — it  was  an  all-too- 
easy  victory  for  the  generation  of 
American  poets  who  came  after  him 
and  who,  in  the  intoxication  of 
triumph,  followed  the  burning  of  the 
bridges  behind  them  by  setting  fire 
to  the  bridges  before  them. 

The  five  years  following  the  publi- 
cation of  "Children  of  the  Night"  were 
busy  ones  for  the  young  poet  eager 
to  sound  the  possibilities  of  his  new 
medium.  As  yet  he  was  the  sole  in- 
habitant as  well  as  the  sole  pioneer  of 
the  new  realm.  Writers  of  verse  there 
were,  as  always,  in  plenty,  but  they 
had  not  read  "Children  of  the  Night" 
or  they  were  uninfluenced  by  it.  That 
did  not  trouble  Robinson  much,  and  he 
continued  his  researches  alone.  He 
had  by  this  time  learned  two  things 
very  important  for  his  future  as  a 
poet:  that  his  talents  were  peculiarly 


adapted  to  the  study  of  people  and 
that  he  must  get  out  of  Gardiner. 
For  the  illumined  darkness  of  Gar- 
diner he  embraced  the  unrelieved 
darkness  of  New  York. 

If  going  to  New  York  was  not  the 
poet's  deliberate  choice,  the  accident 
was  providential.  Gardiner,  which 
gave  the  poet  his  soul,  could  not  also 
give  him  a  mastery  of  life.  New 
York  is  a  good  laboratory  for  young 
poets.  Put  a  young  poet  in  a  back 
room  on  Seventh  Avenue,  keep  him 
jobless  for  a  year,  and  he  will  either 
produce  a  good  book  or  he  will  sur- 
render to  the  advices  of  his  landlady. 
On  Seventh  Avenue,  during  a  time  of 
bitter  poverty  and  arduous  struggle, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  met  a 
Jewish  vagabond  who  became  the 
Captain  Craig  of  his  next  book. 

"Captain  Craig",  the  title  poem  of 
the  new  book,  is  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect a  splendid  poem.  It  is  the  por- 
trayal of  a  very  beautiful  soul  whose 
appeal  to  us  is  not  the  less  urgent 
because  it  cries  out  to  us  from  loath- 
some circumstances  which  we,  not 
deliberately,  set  up  for  the  dramatic 
fulfilment  of  such  people.  The  poet 
no  longer  dismisses  his  fatality  with 
a  gesture  of  despair — ^he  holds  his 
fatality  at  arm's  length  and  argues 
with  it.  A  little  too  lengthily,  one 
feels.  This  argumentative  quality  in 
"Captain  Craig"  is  the  danger  fiag 
before  an  impossible  abyss,  the  abyss 
of  futile  speculation,  into  which  Rob- 
inson would  certainly  have  plunged 
had  he  remained  in  Gardiner.  By  the 
breath  in  which  Robinson  escapes  this 
abyss,  "Captain  Craig"  escapes  the 
fatality  of  desperate  boredom. 

The  importance  of  the  new  book  is 
enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  "Isaac 
and  Archibald",  a  poem  more  beauti- 
ful and  more  readable  than  "Captain 
Craig",  if  not  as  significant     This 
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poem  belongs  to  Gardiner;  the  two  old 
men  who  secretly  suspect  each  other's 
mental  health,  and  confide  in  the 
bright  eager  youth  who  seems  to  enjoy 
their  companionship,  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Richard  Cory  and  Reuben 
Bright.  The  difference  between  this 
poem  and  the  verses  in  the  first  book 
is  that  the  poet,  having  emerged  into 
a  larger,  broader  life,  can  look  back 
upon  Gardiner  with  more  pause  and 
humor.  Pause,  humor,  and  patience — 
these  are  the  new  elements  in  the 
poet's  new  book.  Patience  above  all. 
"Captain  Craig"  may  be  described  as 
a  patient  study  of  the  details  of  futil- 
ity. 

But  even  "Captain  Craig"  might 
have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  the 
wonder  of  some  curious  reviewers  who 
wanted  to  know  in  the  name  of  what 
impossible  fetish  did  this  strange 
fellow  go  into  minute  descriptions  of 
weird,  harmless  and — what  seemed 
worse— entirely  imaginative  people. 
Luckily  Theodore  Roosevelt  read  the 
book,  and  in  his  blunt  way  told  the 
American  public  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  real  poet.  The  name  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  emerged  into  the 
light. 

Robinson  allowed  almost  ten  years 
to  pass  before  issuing  another  book. 
The  poet  was  passing  through  another 
more  difficult  transition.  In  New 
York  it  had  been  necessary  for  him 
to  measure  the  moral  distance  back  to 
Gardiner,  and  now  that  his  fame  had 
transcended  New  York  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  understand  her.  The 
"town  down  the  river"  is  New  York, 
which  Robinson  invests  with  the  sad 
grandeur  of  his  native  ^Gardiner.  The 
poems  written  around'  Calverly's  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  all  his 
work.  Calverly's  is  likely  an  obscure 
rendezvous  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  meet  his  old  friends,  whom  he  re- 


members as  Lefiingwell,  Clavering, 
and  Lingard.  Lingard,  the  Mooncalf 
— ^here's  a  magic.  These  are  New 
York  people.  They  come  in  through 
mysterious  doors  from  an  indescrib- 
able darkness;  they  go  out  through 
mysterious  doors  into  an  indescrib- 
able darkness. 

"The  Town  Down  the  River"  is  a 
book  of  transition.  With  the  passing 
of  Calverly's,  Lefiingwell,  Clavering, 
and  Lingard,  something  definite  has 
passed  out  of  the  poet's  life — the  ele- 
ment of  the  personal  which  is  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  European 
literature.  A  contemporary,  noting 
this  characteristic,  says  of  the  Euro- 
pean that  he  "tends  to  exhibit  him- 
self in  a  romantic  light;  in  fact,  to 
recommend  himself  as  a  lover".  This 
is  a  remarkable  summary  of  the  ter- 
rible literary  diversion  which  keeps 
most  of  us,  Americans  as  well  as  Euro- 
peans, calf-minded  and  calf-hearted. 
Although  Robinson  never  showed  a 
tendency  to  "recommend  himself  as  a 
lover"  in  this  book,  he  breaks  entirely 
with  the  European  tradition,  giving 
his  heart  and  his  intellect  over  to  the 
consideration  of  those  things  more 
strictly  within  the  realm  of  wisdom, 
which  was  an  ancient  requirement  in 
poetry.  Robinson  has  become  not 
merely  the  singer  of  an  individual 
troubled  destiny,  but  the  troubled 
singer  of  a  collective  world-destiny 
which  has  placed  the  burden  of  vision 
on  him. 

Then  followed  another  silence  of  six 
years.  During  that  time  a  storm  had 
broken  over  the  literary  field  of 
America.  "The  Everlasting  Mercy" 
by  John  Masefield  was  published  in  the 
year  1911,  a  year  after  the  appearance 
of  "The  Town  Down  the  River".  It 
created  an  upheaval  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  America  John  Mase- 
field found  a  hundred  imitators.    But 
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it  is  important  to  remember  only  that 
at  last  the  English  world  had  caught 
up  with  the  modern  accent  of  the 
singer  from  Gardiner,  and  what  Rob- 
inson had  been  striving  for  fifteen 
years  was  at  last  achieved. 

Two  years  after  the  appearance  of 
"The  Everlasting  Mercy",  "Spoon  River 
Anthology"  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters  ap- 
peared. Alongside  of  it  came  Robert 
Frost's  "North  of  Boston".  A  hun- 
dred poets  and  almost  as  many  schools 
of  poets  leaped  into  the  incandescent 
light  of  an  American  poetic  renas- 
cence. There  was  talk  and  intertalk 
by  many  people  concerning  many 
things  not  all  strictly  poetry.  The 
bookshop  keepers  moved  their  poetry 
departments  a  little  nearer  to  where 
people  could  see  them. 

"The  Man  Against  the  Sky",  Robin- 
son's next  book,  was  issued  to  a  world 
which  had  given  itself  over  in  worship 
to  new  names  and  new  schools.  The 
book  was  a  sharp  reminder  to  America 
that  long  before  Mr.  Masters  had  seen 
the  vision  of  Spoon  River,  Mr.  Robin- 
son had  created  a  more  tuneful  Til- 
bury Town  whose  people  were  not  the 
less  real  because  the  poet  failed  to 
enumerate  the  details  of  their  toilette, 
and  did  not  send  them  all  repentent 
to  their  graves.  "The  Man  Against 
the  Sky"  was  more  than  a  reminder. 
It  added  several  significant  character 
studies  to  the  already  choice  Robin- 
sonian  portrait  gallery — Flanmionde, 
John  Gorham,  Old  King  Cole,  Llewel- 
lyn, Bokardo,  Bewick  Finzer,  and 
Shakespeare  in  "Ben  Jonson  Enter- 
tains a  Man  from  Stratford". 

But  these  new  portraits,  though 
they  have  not  become  less  true  as 
works  of  art,  have  become  more  il- 
lumined as  national  figures  for  the 
illumination  and  guidance  of  the 
American  national  mind.  Robinson 
having  transcended  his  r61e  of  inter- 


preter has  become  the  national  guide. 
Flammonde  is  the  real  man  against 
the  sky,  the  man  whose  own  fate  is 
a  matter  of  strange  conjecture  for  his 
neighbors,  but  who  has  a  kindly  un- 
derstanding of  the  social  problems 
about  him  and  offers  a  kindly,  final 
solution.  The  man  against  the  sky 
is  incarnated  also  in  John  Gorham, 
who  confesses  that  he  will  never  un- 
derstand Jane  Wayland  for  sheer  lack 
of  time  to  devote  to  such  trifles;  in 
Old  King  Cole  who  does  not  trouble 
about  the  wickedness  of  his  sons  be- 
cause they  are  a  part  of  the  inevitable 
good  humor  of  the  race;  in  Shake- 
speare who  tops  his  ambitions  as  a 
poet  with  the  ignoble  ambition  to  be- 
come the  Duke  of  Stratford;  in  Bo- 
kardo, who  was  about  to  commit  sui- 
cide but  returns  to  Washington 
Square  instead;  the  man  against  the 
sky  is  also  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 

With  this  new  book  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson  brings  into  English 
poetry  a  poetic  personality  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  prophet  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Robinson  differs  from 
the  prophet  only  as  modem  life  dif- 
fers from  ancient  life  and  as  modern 
people,  who  are  to  be  guided  by  the 
poet,  differ  from  the  ancient  people 
who  were  guided  by  the  prophet.  Like 
the  ancient  prophets,  Robinson  insists 
on  individual  and  national  righteous- 
ness, on  mercy  and  gentleness  to  the 
old  and  the  bereaved — indeed  his  in- 
sistence on  the  ancient  virtues  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  nothing  less 
than  iconoclastic.  In  poems  like 
"Lincoln",  "The  Revealer",  "Cassan- 
dra", "The  Pooy  Relation'',  "Eros  Tur- 
ranos",  "The  Unforgiven",  and  "The 
Man  Against  the  Sky",  his  insight 
into  our  difficulties  as  individuals  and 
as  a  people  is  penetrating  and  kindly. 

It  is  too  early  now  to  say  anji^hing 
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about  "Merlin",  which  was  published 
in  1917.  None  of  the  reviewers  quite 
understood  it,  but  there  will  be  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  it,  and  a  sounder 
knowledge  of  its  value,  when  the  se- 
quel, '^Lancelot",  is  issued.  It  is  also 
too  early  to  say  definitely  just  what 


Robinson  has  given  to  literature.  That 
he  has  made  a  contribution,  no  one 
doubts.  This,  however,  may  be  said 
with  certainty:  he  set  the  standard 
for  contemporary  American  poetry 
and  he  has  upheld  this  standard  better 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  LIBRARY 

A  Phase  of  American  Altruism  in  the  Island  Colony 

BY  EMMA  SAREPTA  YULE 


PUBLIC  libraries  the  world  over 
never  seem  to  be  topics  in 
the  booster's  song  or  the  knocker's 
wail.  In  this  conventionality  the  Phil- 
ippines are  no  exception.  Investiga- 
tors who  have  come  to  the  Islands — 
and  there  has  been  a  stream  of  them 
the  last  few  years — ^have  been  whirled 
over  kilometers  of  American-built 
roads  and  given  glimpses  of  new  con- 
crete bridges,  been  taken  on  "school- 
seeing"  jaunts,  have  had  machine 
guns  loaded  with  sanitation  and  agri- 
cultural statistics  turned  on  them ;  but 
whether  they  have  been  frank,  con- 
scientious lookers-into-things  or  confi- 
dential agents  of  government,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  have  heard  "Now  we 
will  show  you  our  library"  even  mur- 
mured in  a  "Will  you  have  a  cup  of 
tea?"  tone.  So  with  the  tourist,  the 
one  who  wants  to  "see  eversrthing" 
as  well  as  the  one  who  desires  really  to 
know  what  American  altruism  has 
done  in  the  colony:  to  both  alike  the 
Philippine  Library  seems  to  be  taboo. 
Bostonians  may  refer  to  their  library 
in  conversation  with  visitors  in  their 
city,  a  New  Yorker  may  possibly  men- 
tion the  Public  Library,  but  in  the 
Philippines  it  is  simply  "not  done". 


Though  it  is  not  talked  about,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  among  the  forces  at 
work  transforming  the  Philippines 
from  a  condition  of  medisevalism  into 
a  state  that  shall  be  within  earshot  of 
the  twentieth  century,  the  Philippine 
Library  is  far  from  being  a  negligible 
value.  In  the  hardest  task  of  the 
transformation,  that  of  giving  to  the 
Filipinos  a  conmion  language,  the 
Philippine  Library,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years,  has 
been  a  potent,  far-reaching  force. 
For,  obviously,  with  no  means  of  com- 
mon expression  the  Filipinos  were  a 
bookless  people.  Today  not  only  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  books  acces- 
sible to  the  English-reading  Filipino, 
but  through  the  quiet,  unsung  influ- 
ence of  the  Philippine  Library,  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  libraries  both 
school  and  public  is  now  given  in  the 
public  schools. 

Legislatively,  the  Library  came  into 
its  own  in  February,  1916,  when  the 
Philippine  legislature  passed  an  act 
creating  the  "Philippine  Library  and 
Museum"  by  consolidating  under  this 
name,  for  administration,  the  Philip- 
pine Library,  the  Division  of  Ar- 
chives, Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade 
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Marks,  and  the  Law  and  Library  Divi- 
sion of  the  Philippine  Assembly.  This 
marks  such  an  attainment  of  growth 
that  special  interest  is  aroused  in  the 
Philippine  Library  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  structure,  as  well  as 
being  the  foundation  of  the  newly 
created  institution.  For  this  Library, 
considered  as  a  separate  institution, 
as  it  still  is  for  working  purposes,  is, 
with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  the  largest  library  in  the 
Orient.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  any  colony  in  the 
East.  For  seekers  after  information 
in  many  lines  it  is  a  rich  storehouse, 
while  for  the  student  of  Philippine 

history  and  conditions  it  is  a  veritable 
treasure-mine. 

If  only  for  the  reason  that  its  origin 
and  organization  into  an  institution 
are  so  splendidly  American,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Philippine  Library  has  in- 
terest for  readers  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  the  very  early  days 
of  American  occupation  of  the  Islands 
(through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Green- 
leaf,  wife  of  General  Charles  Green- 
leaf,  then  stationed  in  Manila)  that 
the  American  Circulating  Library  As- 
sociation was  organized, — 

...  to  create  a  source  of  instruction  and 
profitable  entertainment  for  all  residents  of 
Manila,  whether  permanent  or  transient,  or 
of  whatever  race  and  nationality,  and  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge  and  literary 
diversion  Among  those  officers  and  men  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  who  are  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  Archipelago. 

There  was  also  in  the  aim  of  these 
pioneer  founders  the  fine  sentiment  of 
making  the  Library  a  memorial  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  who  paid  the 
full  measure  of  devotion  to  country 
under  tropical  skies,  on  soil  drenched 
by  tropical  rains,  far  from  the  home- 
land.   Though  the  American  Circulat- 


ing Library  passed  through  various 
phases  of  control  before  it  became,  in 
July,  1910,  the  nucleus  of  the  Circulat- 
ing Division  of  the  Philippine  Library 
created  that  year  by  act  of  the  Philip- 
pine legislature,  the  ten  memorial  col- 
lections have  been  kept  intact  and  are 
today  an  interesting  part  of  the  Cir- 
culating Division.  Except  in  the  in* 
ert,  the  calloused,  there  must  be  pause 
of  reverential  regard  of  these  silent 
testimonials,  given  to  the  memory  of 
the  soldier  dead,  to  become  the  comer- 
stone  of  an  institution  for  a  people 
in  whose  subjugation  the  lives  were 
lost. 

The  division  which  gives  distinction 
to  the  Philippine  Library — ^the  dis- 
tinction that  we  associate  with  the 
pride  of  lineage  and  the  mellowing 
influence  of  time — is  the  Filipiniana 
Division.  Because  of  its  history  and 
the  rareness  and  pricelessness  of  many 
of  its  possessions  and  its  peculiar  in- 
(fTvidual  value,  this  division  merits 
fuller  mention  than  any  other  part  of 
the  Library.  The  first  step  by  the 
government  toward  making  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  documents,  manuscripts, 
and  periodicals  pertaining  to  Philip- 
pine history  was  during  the  Spanish 
regime.  In  the  earlier  years  of  Amer- 
ican occupation  this  collection — which 
though  small  included  titles  of  value — 
might  have  been  entirely  lost  had  it 
not  been  for  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows, 
who  rescued  what  remained  of  the  ac- 
quisition and  placed  it  as  a  separate 
section  of  the  American  Circulating 
Library,  thus  founding  the  Filipiniana 
Division,  which  now  numbers  several 
thousands  of  volumes.  When  the 
Philippine  Library  was  created  in 
1910  the  Filipiniana  Division  was 
given  its  proper  place  and  its  real  ex- 
istence began. 

From  many  places  have  been  gath- 
ered the  volumes  now  filling  the  book- 
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stacks  in  the  large  room  oyer  the 
doors  of  which  is  the  inscription, 
"Filipiniana  Division".  No  factory- 
made  volumes  are  they.  Each  book 
tells  a  tale  of  personal  association  and 
many  have  marks  that  could  he 
stamped  only  by  an  existence  Ulytses 
might  have  envied.  Some  volumes 
are  wrapped  in  misty  veils  of  ro- 
mance ;  while  others,  though  not  deep- 
ly graven  by  time's  moving  finger, 
hold  interest  by  more  vital  claims. 
Here  are  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Dr.  Jos6  Rizal's  novel  "Noli  Me  Tan- 
gere"  and  of  his  most  noted  poem, 
"Mi  Ultimo  Adios".  The  latter  manu- 
script was  written  by  Rizal  while  con- 
fined under  sentence  of  death  in  Fort 
Santiago,  Manila's  Tower  of  London. 
Knowing  that  the  manuscript  would  be 
destroyed  if  discovered,  Rizal  con- 
cealed it  in  an  alcohol  lamp  which  he 
was  permitted  to  have  in  his  dungeon. 
When  he  bade  his  sister  farewell  the 
night  before  his  execution,  he  gave 
her  the  lamp  with  the  hint  that  there 
was  "something  inside".  This  manu- 
script of  Rizal's  "Last  Farewell" 
found  its  way  later  to  the  United 
States  and  was  sold  to  the  War  De- 
partment for  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  Philippine  government  reim- 
bursed this  amount  and  finally  the 
manuscript,  a  thin  sheet  of  paper 
written  on  both  sides,  was  brought 
back  to  its  proper  home. 

Among  the  manuscripts  that  have 
been  collected  locally,  three,  written 
on  boiiga  bark  in  the  old  Visayan  dia- 
lect, rank  first  for  historic  value.  The 
records  of  Bilibid,  the  insular  prison, 
number  up  into  the  thousands.  A 
Hawthorne  could  find  some  rare  tales 
among  these  papers.  The  Honorable 
W.  Cameron  Forbes  during  his  term 
as  Governor-General  of  the  Philip- 
pines caused  to  be  collected  a  large 
number  of  Provincial  Papers,  invalu- 


able as  sourc^^  history.  Much  of 
the  material  contained  in  these  papers 
was  secured  from  the  old  people  in  the 
provincial  towns  and  from  family  rec- 
ords. Stored  in  such  archives,  much 
of  this  local  historical  data  even  now 
would  be  irretrievably  lost,  had  execu- 
tive authority  a  few  years  ago  been 
indifferent  or  failed  to  recognize  its 
value. 

In  1913,  the  Philippine  legislature 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  the  library 
of  the  Compafila  General  de  Tabacos 
de  Filipinas.  This  truly  splendid  ac- 
quisition of  about  six  thousand  vol- 
umes, not  counting  copies  of  docu- 
ments and  periodicals,  gives  the 
Philippine  Library  the  distinction  of 
possessing  the  richest  collection  of 
Filipiniana  in  the  world.  Further- 
more, it  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
collection  to  be  gathered  in  the  future 
that  can  in  any  way  compare  with  it. 

It  is  worth  while  even  for  one 
slightly  given  to  bibliolatry  to  look  at, 
touch,  and  smell  these  centuries-old 
books  which  American  initiative, 
urged  by  a  comprehending  apprecia- 
tion of  value  other  than  material,  has 
brought  together  in  the  government 
controlled  library  of  our  island  colony, 
our  "farthest  frontier".  The  queer- 
looking  tomes,  the  shabby  little  vol- 
umes, exhale  a  musty  aroma  of  the 
past  that  is  most  alluring.  "Much 
have  they  seen  and  known":  the  his- 
tory of  their  existence  alone  is  an 
epitome  of  modern  European  coloniza- 
tion. Their  journey  from  the  offices 
of  a  European  commercial  company 
to  the  library  of  a  colony  in  the  Orient 
is  consonant  with  the  character  of 
present-day  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West;  for  no 
longer  is  the  wealth  of  the  new  re- 
gions in  the  Orient  exchanged  solely 
for  material  commodities  from  west- 
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ern  countries.  Tnen  the  sweeping 
changes  of  time,  as  shown  by  the 
presence  of  these  rare  old  volumes  on 
the  modem  book-stacks  in  the  Library 
in  Manila,  appeal  to  one  powerfully. 
With  the  vision  of  the  past  which  they 
call  up  comes  also  the  vision  of  the 
future  "and  the  wonder  that  will  be". 

For  the  immediate  present  one 
thinks  that  it  is  rather  wonderful  that 
the  Filipino  youth  has  the  opportunity 
even  to  see  "De  Moluccis  Insulis",  the 
earliest  published  account  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe.  In  this 
tale  of  the  ocean  trip — of  which  Piga- 
fetta  wrote,  "Of  a  verity  I  believe  no 
such  voyage  will  ever  be  made  again" 
— ^Maximilianus  Transilvanus  gives 
the  first  published  record  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Among  the  many  other  rare  books 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  special  inter- 
est: "Sucesos  de  las  Islas  Filipinas", 
by  Antonio  Morga,  the  most  reliable 
of  the  early  Philippine  chroniclers; 
and  "Historia  de  las  cosas  m&s  nota- 
bles, ritos  y  costumbres  del  reyno  de 
la  China",  by  Juan  Gonzales  de  Men- 
doza.  Of  the  forty  editions  of  this 
book  twenty-seven  are  in  this  collec- 
tion, filling  a  shelf  that  would  make 
any  book-collector  break  a  well-known 
commandment. 

The  value  of  the  Filipiniana  Divi- 
sion to  one  studying  any  phase  of  the 
Philippines  cannot  be  placed  too  high. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  Orient 
which  is  or  has  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  western  ideas  and  thought,  is 
there  a  collection  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  history  of  the  country  that  can 
in  any  way  compare  with  the  Filipin- 
iana Division  of  the  Philippine  Li- 
brary. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  the  Library  numbers  fewer 
years    than    the    American    flag    has 


floated  over  the  Islands,  this  is  re- 
markable, and  may  well  be  a  matter 
of  national  pride,  for  it  is  a  condition 
that  is  to  the  credit  and  honor  of 
American  control  in  the  land  of  the 
primitive,  the  "land  where  everything 
carf  wait".  Other  departments  may 
not  have  the  unique  interest  of  the 
Filipiniana  Division,  but  many  hun- 
dreds of  workers  now  and  in  the  past 
bear  witness  to  the  utility  of  the 
Science  Division,  the  best  scientific 
library  in  the  Orient;  to  the  well  or- 
ganized Public  Document  Division; 
while  the  daily  patronage  of  the 
Periodical  and  Circulating  Divisions 
testifies  as  to  their  usefulness. 

It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
when  the  Philippine  Library  was 
created,  and  for  four  years  thereafter, 
a  man  so  well  equipped  as  Dr.  James 
A.  Robertson  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed librarian.  The  organization 
of  the  Library  and  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  priceless  Filipiniana  are 
largely  due  to  his  efforts.  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson's research  work  in  compiling 
and  translating,  in  collaboration  with 
Miss  Emma  H.  Blair,  the  "History  of 
the  Philippines"  (fifty-nine  volumes) 
qualified  him  in  a  practical  way  for 
this  work.  And  in  a  country  where 
the  people  are  just  finding  their  way, 
with  leading  and  considerable  push- 
ing, into  the  world  of  books,  into  the 
fuller  life  given  by  a  common  lan- 
guage rich  in  literature  and  learning, 
it  was  not  of  little  importance  in  the 
formative  period  of  the  national  li- 
brary of  this  people  that  the  man  at 
the  head  should  be  v/hat  Dr.  Robert- 
son is — a  booklover,  a  scholar,  a  man 
with  a  warm,  helpful  spirit,  and  an 
abiding  desire  to  create  in  others  a 
love  for  "feeding  on  the  dainties  bred 
in  books". 
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COMPILID  BT   FBANK    PABKBE   STOCKBBIIKIB    IN    COOPBBATION    WITH    THB  AMBBICAN 

LIBBABT    ASSOCIATION 

The  following  li»t$  of  hook$  in  demand  in  October  and  November  in  the  public  lihreuriee 
of  the  united  Btatee  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative 
libraries,  in  every  section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sizes  down  to  ten  thousand 
population.     The  order  of  choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librari€ms. 

NEW   YORK   AND    NEW   ENGLAND    STATES 

1.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  Dell                           Putnam 

2.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent  Harold  Bell  Wright    BOOK  Supply  Co. 

3.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart                Doban 

4.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford                            Doban 

5.  Mare  Nostrum  Vicente  Blasco  Ibdfiez               Dutton 

6.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy                      Scribner 

SOUTH    ATLANTIC    STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent  Harold  Bell  Wright    BOOK  Supply  Co. 

2.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  DORAN 

3.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  DORAN 

4.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU  Putnam 
6.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse Vicente  Blasco  Ibdfiez  Dutton 

6.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy  Scribner 

NORTH    CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent         Harold  Bell  Wright    Book  Supply  Co. 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blanco  Ibdfiez              Dutton 

3.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  Doban 

4.  The  Arrow  of  Gold  Joseph  Conrad  Doubleday 

5.  The  Great  Hunger  Johan  Bojer  Moffat 

6.  The  Undying  Fire  H.  G.  Wells  Macmillan 

SOUTH    CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent         Harold  Bell  Wright     Book  Supply  Co. 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blasco  Ibdfiez  Dutton 

3.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  DORAN 

4.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  DORAN 

5.  Ramsey  Milholland  Booth  Tarkington  Doubleday 

6.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey  Penn 

WESTERN    STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent         Harold  Bell  Wright     Book  Supply  Co. 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blasco  Ibdfiez  Dutton 

3.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  Doran 

4.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU  Putnam 

5.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  Doran 

6.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy  Scribner 

FOR   THE    WHOLE    UNITED    STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent         Harold  Bell  Wright    Book  Supply  Co. 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blasco  Ibdfiez  Dutton 

3.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  Doran 

4.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU  Putnam 

5.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  Doran 

6.  Saint's  Progress  John  Galsworthy  Scribner 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  UBRARIES 

COMPILID   BT    FRANK    PARKER   STOCKBRIDOB    IN    COOPERATION    WITH    THI   AMERICAN 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  titleB  have  been  acored  by  the  $imple  proceB$  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  »ix  for  each 
time  it  appears  ae  fimt  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in 
siwth  pUtce.  The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order 
of  choice  in  the  table  herewith. 

NEW   YORK   AND    NEW   ENGLAND    STATES 

1.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to 

His  Children  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  SCRIBNER 

2.  Belgrium  Brand  Whitlock  Appleton 
8.  Theodore  Roosevelt                            Wm.Roscoe  Thayer  Houghton  Mifflin 

4.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams      Henry  Adams         Houghton  Mifflin 

5.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

6.  Letters  of  Susan  Hale  Caroline  P.  Atkinson  Marshall  Jones 

SOUTH    ATLANTIC    STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams      Henry  Adams  HOUGHTON  Mifflin 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 
8.  Belgium                                              Brand  Whitlock                      Appleton 

4.  Analyzing  Character  Katherine  M,  Blackford  Alden 

5.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to 

His  Children  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  SCRIBNER 

6.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DORAN 

NORTH    CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams         Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  Belgium  Brand  Whitlock  Appleton 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

4.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Doran 

5.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to 

His  Children  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  Scribner 

6.  The  New  Revelation  A.  Conan  Doyle  DORAN 

SOUTH    CENTRAL   STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams      Henry  Adams         Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  Belgium  Brand  Whitlock  Appleton 

3.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to 

His  C)iildren  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  SCRIBNER 

4.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

5.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DORAN 

6.  The  New  Revelation  A,  Conan  Doyle  Doran 

WESTERN    STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams         Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

3.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DORAN 

4.  An  American  Idyll  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker        Atlantic 

5.  Belgium  Brand  Whitlock  Appleton 

6.  Analyzing  Character  Katherine  M,  Blackford  Alden 

FOR    THE    WHOLE    UNITED    STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams         Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  Belgium  Brand  Whitlock  Appleton 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

4.  Theodore  Roosevelf  s  Letters  to 

His  Children  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  Scribner 

5.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DORAN 

6.  Analyzing  Character  Katherine  M,  Blackford  Alden 
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AS  a  matter  of  theory  the  Gossip 
Shop  is  "agin"  volumes  of  "se- 
lections" from  the  works  of  great 
authors.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
(in  theory)  not  good  taste  for  one  to 
have  such  books.  Their  possession, 
we  have  been  fond  of  saying,  is  a  re- 
flection of  a  cheap  sort  of  mind.  They 
can  only  give  an  easy,  false  half 
knowledge  of  a  work  of  literature.  In 
order  to  own  a  book  with  the  mind, 
one  must  own  it  complete  in  the  form 
of  a  volume  or  of  volumes.  To  have 
an  instinct  for  acquiring  volumes  of 
"selections"  is  to  have  an  instinct  for 
dribbling  thought.  Good,  sound  phi- 
losophy, psychology  (whatever  you 
call  it),  that,  too. 

But,  in  practice,  we  find  that  this 
is  not  always  so.  Take  us,  for  in- 
stance. And  take,  say,  Boswell's  "Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson".  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  books  in  the  world.  We 
have  read  it  through,  from  first  page 
to  last,  time  and  again.  Still  we  have 
not  read  it  through  lately.  Not,  in 
fact,  for  some  considerable  time.  Too 
busy!  Too  much  else  got  to  be  read 
right  off.  True,  we  might  take  down 
one  of  the  volumes  of  our  set,  and 
dip  into  it  here  and  there  a  bit  now 
and  then.  While  we  are  waiting  a 
few  moments  for  dinner  to  be  served. 
Or  in  the  brief  interval  after  we  have 
shaved  and  just  before  we  go  to  bed 
— ^we  always  shave  at  night  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sleep  a  few  minutes  later 
in  the  morning.  But  we  don't — ^that 
is,  we  don't  take  down  one  of  the 
volumes  of  this  set  and  dip  into  it  a 
couple  of  minutes  or  so  at  a  time. 


And  so,  we  fear,  we  have  been  getting 
a  little  rusty  in  the  matter  of  our 
Boswell.     A  serious  matter,  this. 

But  now  the  other  day  along  comes 
one  of  these  despicable  volumes  of 
"selections".  Charmingly  bound,  at- 
tractively printed  affair,  altogether 
admirable  in  its  dignity.  What  is  it? 
'Selections  from  James  Boswell's  Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson."  Chosen  and 
edited  by  R.  W.  Chapman,  M.  A.,  R. 
G.  A.  Frontispiece  portrait  from  the 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  portrait  of  1756. 
Editor's  notes,  index,  etc.       Humph! 

Well,  we  glance  into  it.  Pretty 
soon  we  are  carrying  it  around.  Take 
it  along  to  lunch.  Take  it  on  the  bus. 
On  the  subway.  Never  would  cart 
our  set  about  in  such  places.  Quite 
a  Johnsonian  again,  we  are.  And 
there  you  are ! 

Also,  doubtless  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  would  never  become  ac- 
quainted with  Boswell  at  all  except 
through  a  volume  of  selections.  And 
the  Doctor  himself,  who  was  at  first 
angry  with  Bishop  Hurd  for  publish- 
ing a  mutilated  Cowley,  afterward  re- 
lented, allowing  that  "there  is  no 
impropriety  in  a  man's  publishing  as 
much  as  he  chooses  of  any  author,  if 
he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of  the 
way". 


Thomas  L.  Masson  was  telling  the 
Gossip  Shop  at  lunch  the  other  day 
what  was  what  if  Shakespeare  had 
married  Jane  Austen.  Later  it  (the 
Gossip  Shop)  tried  to  make  a  note 
of  it  (Mr.  Masson's  argument),  but 
could  not  recapture  the  intricacies  of 
T.  L.  M's  idea.    So  the  Grossip  Shop 
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called  up  Mr.  Masson,  and  over  the 
wire  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  privilege  of  everybody  to 
have  opinions.  The  great  thing  is  to 
select  a  subject  about  which  there 
are  such  diversities  of  opinions  among 
others,  that  no  matter  what  your  opin- 
ions are  you  are  fairly  safe  in  express- 
ing them. 

"But  in  modem  literary  work, 
safety  is  the  least  necessary  thing. 
The  great  point  is  to  do  something  so 
different  from  what  was  expected  of 
you  that  you  may  thus  establish  a 
reputation  as  a  critic.  Once  get  this 
reputation  well  in  hand  and  the  rest 
is  easy.  You  can  say  anything  you 
like  and  gef  away  with  it. 

"Bernard  Shaw  is  a  commonplace 
example  of  this  literary  law.  He 
modestly  claimed  himself  as  great  as 
Shakespeare.  And  as  Shakespeare  had 
died  some  time  previously,  there  was 
nobody  to  defend  him  and  Mr.  Shaw 
won  in  the  first  round.  Anybody  who 
wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  would 
have  had  to  read  both  Shakespeare 
and  Shaw,  and  who  has  time  for  this? 
Since  Mr.  Shaw's  triumph, — or  at 
least  until  the  war  came, — Mr.  Shaw's 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. Bishops  trembled  before  him, 
and  the  trembling  of  bishops  is  first 
aid  to  all  critics.  No  one  questioned 
Mr.  Shaw's  right  to  take  a  fall  out  of  a 
dead  man.    Mr.  Shaw  is  an  Irishman. 

"Ignatius  Donnelly  also  used  an- 
other stepping-stone  to  notoriety, 
which,  in  this  country,  accomplishes 
the  same  result  as  true  greatness  in 
any  other.  He  declared  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  Shakespeare  at  all. 
Many  people  believed  in  him  and  do 
so  to  this  day,  just  as  they  believe  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  political  caste. 

"It  will  be  said  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  married  Jane  Austen, 
because   of   chronology.     But   what. 


pray,  is  chronology?  Shakespeare 
himself  paid  little  attention  to  it.  He 
used  clocks,  for  example,  that  were  not 
invented  until  after  the  date  of  the 
scene  he  was  writing  about.  There  is 
in  reality  no  chronology.  To  a  man 
studying  Greek  history,  there  are  a 
.great  many  things  that  he  hasn't 
learned.  They  appear  to  lie  in  the 
past,  but  for  him  they  lie  in  the 
future.  Chronology  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  temperament.  The  world  is 
said  to  date  from  about  j^our  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ.  But  long 
before  this  date,  it  was  the  end  of  the 
world  to  a  whole  lot  of  people. 

"Shakespeare  did  not  begin  to  live 
until  about  the  time  that  Jane  Austen 
began  to  write.  They  thought  so 
little  of  him  that  his  name  was  rarely 
mentioned  in  polite  literary  circles. 
Death  after  all-7-bodily  death — ^is  only 
an  incident.  So  far  as  their  real  im- 
mortality is  concerned,  Shakespeare 
and  Jane  Austen  grew  up  together. 

"Of  all  the  marriages  that  ought  to 
have  taken  place  but  didn't,  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  that  the  marriage 
of  Jane  and  gentle  Will  would  have 
been  the  best  one.  They  would  have 
proved  a  number  of  things.  Shake- 
speare was  not  only  companionable 
but  easy  to  get  along  with.  He  did 
not  fuss.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor. 
Jane  Austen  also  had  a  sense  of 
humor.  This  would  have  been  the  first 
marriage  in  the  world  where  both 
parties  possessed  one.  And  what  a 
number  of  interesting  things  that 
would  have  established! 

"There  are  of  course  women  who 
have  a  sense  of  humor  but  they  never 
seem  to  marry  men  who  have  any. 
Because  of  this  one-sided  arrange- 
ment, it  means  that  either  a  man  must 
always  get  along  with  a  woman,  or  a 
woman  must  always  get  along  with  a 
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man,  but  never  that  both  must  get 
along  with  either. 

"They  also  both  liked  the  country. 
Did  any  two  people  ever  marry  who 
both  liked  the  country  ?  If  the  woman 
likes  it,  then  the  man  prefers  to  be 
cooped  up  in  an  apartment,  where  he 
can  have  easy  and  direct  access  to  all 
life's  major  vulgarities.  If  the  man 
likes  it,  the  woman  prefers  hothouse 
flowers  and  cabarets.  The  woman 
likes  the  window  open  and  the  man 
prefers  it  shut. 

"They  were  both  modest.  Jane 
Austen  preferred  to  write  the  things 
that  she  knew  she  could  do,  rather 
than  to  write  to  order.  Shakespeare 
was  so  busy  writing  good  plays  that 
he  never  even  advertised  himself 
enough  to  be  remembered.  Nobody 
knows  what  he  ate  for  breakfast  or 
how  he  parted  his  hair. 

"It  will  be  said  by  some  ignorant 
people  that  they  were  too  much  alike 
to  get  along,  on  the  principle  that  the 
happiest  marriages  occur  between  op- 
posites.  It  would  have  been  worth 
while  for  Jane  Austen  and  Shake- 
speare to  have  married  if  for  nothing 
else  than  to  prove  that  this  is  not  so." 


A  London  booklover  writes  to  the 
Gossip  Shop: 

"Founded  early  in  the  war,  the 
Tomorrow  Club'  has  for  its  object 
that  of  bringing  together  Londoners 
who  write,  editors,  and  publishers  in 
a  pleasant,  informal  way  on  one  eve- 
ning of  each  week.  A  short  lecture 
generally  opens  the  proceedings;  and 
the  clever  secretary  of  the  club,  Mrs. 
Dawson  Scott,  herself  a  well-known 
novelist,  managed  to  secure  last 
autumn  a  brilliant  series  of  addresses. 
Among  the  lecturers  and  subjects 
have  been  Alec  Waugh  on  'The  Work 
of  the  Younger  Novelists',  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton  on  The  Making  of  a  Book', 


Bernard  Shaw  on  The  Society  of  Au- 
thors', and  W.  L.  George  on  'Authors 
and  Agents'. 

"It  is  always  a  moot  point  as  to 
how  far  it  is  beneficial  for  an  author 
to  know  other  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers.  There  are  certain  writers 
who  are  never  seen  in  the  London  lit- 
erary world,  to  name  at  random:  Con- 
rad, Hewlett,  Belloc,  Conan  Doyle, — 
all  live  out  of  London,  and  are  very 
rarely  met  in  the  highways  or  byways 
of  New  Grub  Street.  On  the  other 
hand  the  great  majority  of  English 
authors  are  Londoners,  if  not  by 
birth,  then  by  adoption,  and  seem  to 
delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the 
world  of  letters. 

"By  far  the  most  interesting  lit- 
erary gatherings  the  present  writer 
has  ever  attended  were  those  held 
some  years  ago  in  Hugh  Walpole's 
pleasant  bachelor  rooms  somewhere 
near  Portland  Place.  There  the  then 
little-known  and  very  youthful  ro- 
mancer brought  together  a  most  nota- 
ble collection  of  fellow  novelists.  The 
meetings  which  took  place  in  the 
evening  were  quite  informal  and  very 
delightful.  A  feature  which  was  on 
the  whole  popular,  though  in  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  extremely  invidi- 
ous to  mention  names,  was  the  fact 
that  the  host  was  adamant  as  to  not 
asking  the  non-writing  husbands  or 
wives  of  his  guests !  It  was  a  case  of 
'Only  novelists  may  apply  for  an 
invitation'. 

"Apropos  of  poetical  drama,  Amer- 
ican lovers  of  good  verse  should  have 
their  attention  drawn  to  A.  Hugh 
Fisher's  'The  Marriage  of  Ilario'. 
This  'conceited  comedy',  as  the  author 
calls  it,  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  warm  praise  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
fellow  poets.    The  scene  of  the  drama 
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is  set  in  mediaeval  Italy.  There  are 
fourteen  characters  and  if»  as  now 
seems  possible,  historical  drama  be- 
comes the  fashion, — for  strange  to 
say  there  is  a  fashion  in  such  things, 
— ^this  play  in  verse  has  a  fine  chance 
of  being  seen  by  the  bigger  public.  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind 
American  readers  that  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Fisher's  poems  which  appeared 
just  before  the  war,  attracted  the 
more  serious  critics  of  verse.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
many  of  the  American  magazines. 

"I  was  interested  and  surprised  to 
learn  some  time  ago  that  the  author 
of  'Lord  Richard  in  the  Pantry',  the 
successful  farcical  comedy  in  which 
Cyril  Maude  has  secured  a  triumph, 
is  very  closely  connected  with  litera- 
ture. He  is  Dr.  Maurice  Nicoll,  son 
of  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  the 
brilliant  critic,  writer  and  editor  of 
'The  British  Weekly*,  who  was  once 
nicknamed  by  a  friend  of  mine  the 
hare  with  many  friends'.  Dr.  Nicoll 
first  wrote  'Lord  Richard'  as  a  story 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Martin 
Swayne.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of 
the  good  war  books,  and  he  served  in 
the  Mesopotamian  campaign. 

"Sir  WiUiam  Robertson  NicoU  has 
played  a  great,  if  often  a  hidden,  part 
in  the  lives  of  certain  famous  writers. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  'Ian  Maclaren' 
would  ever  have  started  on  a  literary 
career  had  it  not  been  that  he  was 
Nicoll's  intimate  friend.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  Sir  William  chose 
the  title  'Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar 
Bush'.  Yet  another  writer  whom  he 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  created 
is  the  brilliant  Ellen  Thomeycroft 
Fowler.  Sir  William  knew  her  from 
childhood,  owing  to  his  intimacy  with 
her  father,  the  late  Lord  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  he  persuaded  her  to  try  her 


hand   at   a   novel,   the   result   being 
'Concerning  Isabel  Camaby'. 

"Those  Americans  who  are  inter- 
ested in  late  Victorian  life  and  society 
will  be  grateful  to  me  for  recom- 
mending to  them  the  'Memoir  of 
Sophia  Matilda  Palmer,  Comtesse  de 
Franqueville'.  She  was  one  of  the 
children  of  the  famous  British  Lord 
Chancellor  who  was  known  for  most 
of  his  life  as  Roundell  Palmer,  and 
who  became  the  first  Lord  Selbome. 
This  clever,  brilliant,  and  exceedingly 
good  woman  had  a  most  interesting 
and  varied  life.  The  book  contains 
vivid  glimpses  of  noted  people  as 
different  as  were  and  are  Mr.  Balfour, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Gladstone,  Lecky,  Tennyson,  and 
Robert  Browning.  At  the  age  of  fifty 
Lady  Sophia  married  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  the  Comte  de  Franque- 
ville; and  the  last  chapters  of  the 
book  describe  the  first  year  of  war  in 
France  from  a  i>eculiarly  intimate 
and  poignant  point  of  view.  Such 
volumes  are  of  the  stuff  of  which  real 
history  is  made,  if  only  because  of 
many  interesting  letters,  not  one  of 
which  was  written  for  publication. 
This  means,  as  a  rule,  that  the  reader 
gets  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  instead  of  a  doctored  version  of 
what  perhaps  never  happened  at  all! 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  'Mid- 
Victorian  Memories',  written  by  the 
late  Miss  Betham-Edwards.  This 
clever  old  lady  lived  for  many  years 
past  at  Hastings,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Coventry  Patmore's  house. 
She  had  had  a  most  full  and  varied 
life  and  had  been  intimate  with  many 
noted  people.  George  Eliot  and 
George  Henry  Lewes  were  both  very 
fond  of  her,  and  she  was  the  con- 
fidante of  a  good  many  members  of 
the  now  famous  group  of  British  Ro- 
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mantics.  Like  so  many  Englishwomen 
of  her  type  and  generation  she  was 
passionately  devoted  to  France,  and 
at  one  time  of  her  life  she  was  en- 
gaged to  a  distinguished  Frenchman, 
whose  death  caused  her  lifelong  sor- 
row. She  did  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  French  and  English  known  to  one 
another,  and  she  possessed  a  number 
of  French  academic  distinctions.  The 
book  will  probably  throw  new  light  on 
the  several  mid-Victorian  celebrities 
of  whom  we  still  know  comparatively 
little. 

"Another  work  to  which  I  am  look- 
ing forward  even  more  eagerly  is 
'Intimate  Recollections  of  George 
Meredith'.  The  author,  now  Lady 
Butcher,  figures  in  George  Meredith's 
letters  as  the  delightful  Alice  Bran- 
dreth.  Meredith  had  many  young 
women  friends,  and  that  at  all  times 
of  his  long  life.  He  delighted  in 
beauty  and  in  feminine  charm,  and 
he  always  paid  any  intelligent  girl 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
across  his  path,  the  compliment  of 
treating  her  as  a  cultivated  human 
being.  He  never  talked  down  to  a 
young  woman,  and  thus  we  may  be 
sure  that  what  Lady  Butcher  calls 
'A  book  of  intimate  anecdote  and  re- 
membered talks'  will  be  of  the  highest 
value  and  interest.  Lady  Butcher  is 
a  sister-in-law  of  George  Prothero, 
the  agreeable  and  erudite  editor  of 
'The  Quarterly  Review*. 

"Apropos  of  George  Meredith,  I 
once  heard  him  speak  with  the  bitter- 
est retrospective  loathing  of  .lis  work 
as  a  publisher's  reader.  It  is  indeed 
a  strange  thing  that  anyone  who  knew 
that  amazingly  bold  and  original 
genius  could  have  thought  him  in  any 
way  fitted  to  know  what  the  great 
public  was  likely  to  admire.  The  real 
wonder  is  not  that  he  rejected  'East 


Lynne',  but  that  he  ever  accepted  a 
single  ordinary  novel!  'East  Lynne' 
was  not  his  only  gaffe,  to  use  an  un- 
translatable French  expression.  He 
is  said  to  have  also  declined  'Lady 
Audley's  Secret',  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  turned  down  'The  Heavenly  Twins'. 
These  unfortunate  misreadings  of  the 
public  taste  were  a  serious  matter  for 
the  then  Readers;  and  one  wonders 
why  the  late  Frederick  Chapman, 
who  was  a  very  shrewd  human  being 
as  well  as  a  clever  publisher,  ever  kept 
Meredith  on  as  taster.  His  one  big 
find,  as  most  people  know,  was  The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm',  which  had 
a  phenomenal  sale,  and  which  had 
been  rejected  by  many  other  publish- 
iifg  firms  before  it  was  offered  to 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

"W.  L.  George  has  distressed  his 
friends,  and  delighted  his  enemies,  by 
coming  out  as  a  full-blown  Bolshevik! 
The  London  'Times',  when  recording 
the  fact,  calls  him,  rather  unkindly, 
'a  sensational  novelist'.  But  he  is,  of 
course,  much  more  than  that.  Some 
of  his  novels,  notably  'The  Making  of 
an  Englishman',  were  very  serious 
bits  of  work,  and  in  'The  Woman  of 
Tomorrow*  he  made  a  valiant  attempt 
to  tackle  a  very  difficult  problem.  Mr. 
George's  first  novel  'A  Bed  of  Roses' 
was  banned  by  the  Library  Censor- 
ship, but  sold  all  the  same  many 
thousands  even  in  the  expensive 
library  edition.  Personally  I  prefer 
'Israel  Kalisch',  his  least  popular  book. 
W.  L.  George  is  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Lionel  Phillips,  one  of  the  Rand  mil- 
lionaires, and  he  would  probably  have 
had  a  very  big  career  in  business  had 
he  not  given  up  the  City  for  literature. 

"The  most  interesting  of  the  new 
literary  ventures  is  undoubtedly  'The 
London  Mercury'.  This  new  review 
which  will  appeal  only  to  those  inter- 
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ested  in  the  better  kind  of  literature* 
is  edited  by  the  poet  J.  G.  Squire, 
and  he  has  as  assistant  editor  another 
poet,  Edward  Shanks,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  last  summer  awarded 
the  Hawthomden  Prize.  The  two  edi- 
tors tell  me  that  they  want  to  main- 
tain a  very  high  critical  standard,  and 
they  hope  to  do  this  by  opening  their 
pages  to  the  best  contemporary  crit- 
ics. They  also  hope  to  publish  first- 
class  creative  work,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Their  list  of  contributors 
opens  well  with  Thomas  Hardy,  Con- 
rad, Yeats,  Gosse,  Birrell,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  Mrs.  Meynell,  Ches- 
terton, Belloc,  Glutton-Brock,  and — 
among  the  quite  young  men — Sieg- 
fried Sassoon  and  Robert  Nichols." 


'Nother  Oliver  Herford  story:  the 
other  night  the  Gossip  Shop  intro- 
duced a  man  to  Mr.  Herford.  We 
said,  "Mr.  So-and-so,  Mr.  Herford". 
And  we  added,  "a  humorist".  Mr. 
Herford  turned  on  us  in  a  flash. 
"You're  another!"  he  cried. 


There  has  recently  appeared,  issued 
by  a  Cincinnati  publishing  house, 
what  is  called  the  "Gentleman's  Edi- 
tion" of  Boccaccio's  Decameron". 
The  book  is  described  as  the  "first 
complete,  unexpurgated,  American 
edition".  A  "publishers'  introduction" 
gives  the  essential  facts  concerning 
Giovanni  Boccaccio  and  the  history  of 
his  hundred  "novels".  The  book, 
printed  on  India  paper,  comes  in  two 
editions,  cloth  and  limp  leather.  It 
is  attractive  in  appearance,  very  con- 
venient in  its  pocket  size,  and  should 
serve  a  good  cause  in  making  more 
popularly  known  these  great  stories, 
presented  to  many  only  through  ex- 
ceedingly questionable  hearsay.  There 
may  (or  may  not)  be  a  bit  of  humor 
in  the  fact  that  the  publishers  of  the 
volume  deal  largely  in  sport  books. 


Our  only  real  reservation  as  to  the 
volume  is  that  the  translator  is  not 
named.  This  is  jbl  practice  appositely 
commented  upon  in  a  recent  review, 
in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  of 
the  new  volume  "The  Poems  and 
Prose  Poems  of  Charles  Baudelaire 
with  an  introductory  preface  by  James 
Huneker".    The  reviewer  said: 

Who  is  the  translator? — no  hint  on  the  title- 
page  or  elsewhere.  There  is  still  a  perfect  lack 
of  uniformity  among  our  publishers  as  to  the 
usage  in  this  matter.  A  few  distinguished 
translators  such  as  Mr.  De  Mattos  and  Mrs. 
Garnett  are  fully  credited  with  their  work. 
But  a  great  many  versions  in  English,  from 
the  French  particularly,  are  still  printed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  present  volume,  which,  from 
its  title,  might  have  been  written  by  Baudelaire 
in  English  or  have  undergone  a  process  of 
transmutation  through  the  waving  of  a  wand 
or  the  mattering  of  a  formula  by  some  person 
unnamed. 

However,  to  return  to  Boccaccio.  The 
edition  of  "The  Decameron"  in  the 
library  of  the  Gossip  Shop  is  the 
London  edition,  imported  by  a  New 
York  publisher,  in  the  series  called 
"Early  Novelists".  This  edition  is 
translated  by  J.  M.  Rigg,  and  has  an 
essay  on  Boccaccio  "as  man  and  au- 
thor" by  John  Addington  Symonds. 
Also  several  reproductions  from  the 
first  illustrated  edition  of  "The 
Decameron".  It  is  an  excellent  vol- 
ume, but  somewhat  fat. 


James  Branch  Cabell,  of  Virginia, 
not  long  ago  did  us  the  honor  of  call- 
ing on  the  Gossip  Shop.  Our  impres- 
sion: a  very  pleasant  gentleman, 
beautifully  dressed.  But  what  we  are 
really  getting  at  is :  he  wears  an  over- 
coat made  of  exactly  the  same  material 
as  his  suit. 


Grant  M.  Overton,  whose  striking 
gifts  as  a  literary  editor  brought  into 
being  the  brilliant  literary  supplement 
of  the  New  York  "Sun",  "Books  and 
the  Book  World",  has  withdrawn  from 
that  newspaper.     When  last  seen  by 
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the  Gossip  Shop,  Mr.  Overton  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  he  intended 
to  devote  himself  alto^rether  to  writing: 
for  awhile.  Mr.  Overton  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes  recently  published* 
"The  Women  Who  Make  Our  Novels" 
and  "Why  Authors  Go  Wrong",  and, 
we  understand,  a  novel  soon  to  appear. 
He  is  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Bookman.  "Books  and  the  Book 
World"  is  now  conducted  by  Harry 
Esty  Dounce,  who  reviewed  "Why 
Authors  Go  Wrong"  in  the  November- 
December  number  of  The  Bookman. 


Edwin  E.  Slosson,  who  is  the  lit- 
erary editor  of  "The  Independent", 
and  whose  widely  popular  dissertation 
"On  Acylhalogerramine  Derivatives 
and  the  Becktnann  Rearrangement" 
won  for  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  writ- 
ten the  volume  "Creative  Chemistry", 
recently  published. 


Bliss  Carman  is  in  a  sanitarium  at 
Saranac,  New  York.  A  testimonial 
was  arranged  for  him  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries,  New  York,  late  in  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  Carman's  published  works 
have  averaged  a  volume  a  year  for 
twenty-six  years. 


Alfred  G.  Gardiner,  who  until  his 
recent  retirement  had  been  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  editor  of  the 
London  "Daily  News",  has  recently 
been  taking  a  lecture  spin  about  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  au- 
thor of  "Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings", 
"PiUars  of  Society",  and  "War  Lords". 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  editor- 
ship of  a  great  London  daily,  it  has 
been  reveided,  what  previously  had 
been  kept  secret,  that  he  is  the  author 
also  of  those  two  little  collections  of 
essayettes  which  he  had  run  in  the 
newspaper  and  published  in  book  form 


over  the  signature,  "Alpha  of  the 
Plough".  The  books  were  published 
in  this  country  with  the  titles  "Peb- 
bles on  the  Shore"  and  "Leaves  in  the 
Wind". 


The  publishers  of  William  Rose 
Ben^t's  new  book,  "perpetual  Light", 
declare  in  a  circular  of  literary  notes 
just  come  to  hand  that  "such  men  as 
Christopher  Morley  have  openly  rec- 
ognized William  Ben^t  as  among  the 
first  two  or  three  leading  poets  in  this 
country".  We,  too,  recognize  Mr. 
Ben^t  as  a  poet,  and  a  good  one,  but 
we  hesitate  to  do  this  "openly".  We 
do  it  surreptitiously. 


Our  old  friend  Benjamin  De 
Casseres  is  doing  some  uncommonly 
good  writing  lately.  Perhaps  you 
read  his  article  on  "Comers"  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the 
New  York  "Times"  not  long  ago.  Or 
better  yet,  his  later  article,  published 
in  the  same  place,  on  "Celebrated 
Union  Men  of  History".  Sub-title: 
"A  Roll  of  Honor  Which  Includes 
Plato,  Dante,  Michelangelo  and  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  but  Not  William 
Shakespeare."  Well,  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  so  ago,  Mr.  De  Casseres 
spilled  an  article  in  the  literary  sup- 
plement of  the  New  York  "Sun" 
called,  "Hail,  Laughter  —  World 
Hero!"  This  piece  seemed  (behind 
its  fireworks)  to  have  something  to  do 
with  Romain  RoUand.  Anyhow,  in  it 
there  is  this  conceit: 

We  wonder  what  would  have  happened  in 
1014  if  the  editor  of  ''Simplicissimus"  had  been 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Anatole  Prance  the 
Premier  of  France,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Bngland  and  Ireland,  and 
Pete  Dunn  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps,  or  rather  doubtless,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remark  that  the  best 
of  Mr.  De  Casseres's  work  appears  in 

The  Bookman. 
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George  Morgan,  who  wrote  "The 
True  La  Fayette"»  came  across  this 
well-authenticated  story  of  the  hero 
years  ago  and  carefully  nursed  it  for 
his  book — ^then  forgot  to  put  it  in: 
it  relates  to  La  Fayette's  visit  to  this 
country  in  1824-25.  He  was  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  many  were  in  line  to  give 
him  greeting.  Of  one  man  La  Fayette 
asked:  "Are  you  married?"  "Yes. 
General,"  was  the  answer,  "Happy 
fellow,"  pronounced  La  Fayette.  To 
another  he  put  the  same  query.  "Why, 
no,  General,  I  am  single,"  was  the 
answer  this  time.  "Lucky  dog,"  re- 
marked the  tactful  great  one  in  a 
husky  whisper. 


In  America  a  grand  total  of  almost 
1,500,000  Kipling  volumes  has  been 
sold.  Of  all  the  books,  prose  and 
verse,  the  most  popular  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  "The  Day's  Work".  The 
proportionate  demand  for  Kipling's 
verse,  though,  during  the  last  few 
years — ^and  especially  since  the  ap- 
pearance last  winter  of  "The  Years 
Between" — it  is  said  has  been  steadily 
growing.  And  Mr.  Kipling's  Amer- 
ican publishers  consider  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  collection  of  all  Kip- 
ling's verses  in  a  single  volume.  The 
result  is  a  book  containing  all  the  old 
favorites  and  many  lesser -known 
poems,  entitled  "Rudyard  Kipling's 
Verse,  Inclusive  Edition,  1885-1918". 
A  special  edition,  limited  to  250  copies, 
will  be  issued,  autographed  personally 
by  Mr.  Kipling. 


For  the  last  five  years  Llewellyn 
Jones  has  edited  the  Friday  Literary 
Review  of  the  celebrated  Chicago 
"Evening  Post".  (The  last  time  the 
Gossip  Shop  saw  him  was  when  he 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year; 
but,  no  matter.)    The  review,  we  are 


told,  has  a  subscription  list  that  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Norway  and  Japan, 
and  Mr.  Jones's  articles  on  current 
literature  have  friends  in  many  parts 
of  this  country.  He  has  not  confined 
his  attention  to  contemporary  Amer- 
ican writing.  For  some  years  he  has 
made  one  of  his  literary  hobbies  the 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
poets  of  England.  Corresponds  with 
a  number  of  them.  And  has  been  re- 
markably assiduous  in  collecting  Eng- 
lish works  which  have  not  yet  been 
published  in  America.  Recently  en- 
tered upon  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on 
poetry,  under  management  of  Pond 
Lyceum  Bureau. 


The  fairly  well-known  "Four  Horse- 
men" has  been  secured  for  translation 
to  the  motion-picture  screen  by  a 
large  "pictures  corporation".  Accord- 
ing to  present  plans,  it  will  be  pro- 
duced with  an  idl-star  cast. 


On  April  8,  1920,  John  Burroughs 
will  have  entered  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  He  one  time  wrote:  "April  is 
my  natal  month,  and  I  am  bom  again 
into  new  delight  at  each  return  of  it." 
Ever  since  "Wake  Robin"  was  issued 
in  1870,  he  has  given  us  a  succession 
of  essays,  at  intervals  crystallized 
into  books.  Mr.  Burroughs's  study 
is  a  tiny  cabin,  "Slabsides",  on  a  hill 
above  his  home  at  West  Park,  New 
York. 


A  group  of  writers  ushered  in  the 
reign  of  the  BooUovers'  Tavern 
around  a  drinkless  bar  in  the  Hotel 
Majestic,  New  York  City,  one  day  late 
last  November.  The  glasses,  the  bot- 
tles, and  the  brass  rail  were  there. 
But  no  sparkling  liquid,  no  foaming 
goblet  made  merry  the  opening  of 
the  tavern.    It  was  a  sedate  and  book- 
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ish  festival,  with  Christopher  Morley's 
"In  the  Sweet  Dry  and  Drjr"  lined  up 
on  the  counter  four  rows  .deep.  Miss 
Katerina  Astra,  the  comely  bartender, 
presented  a  copy  to  Hamlin  Garland, 
who  shared  in  the  christenin^r.  The 
Booklovers'  Tavern  is,  in  effect,  a  vari- 
ation of  the  substitute  saloon.  The 
openinsr  of  one  in  the  Majestic  is  the 
first  step  in  what  is  expected  to  be- 
come a  national  movement  to  tiim  the 
barrooms  of  the  country  into  clubs  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  erstwhile 
habitues.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
extend  the  work  to  quiet  little  places 
where  there  are  no  bookstores. 


"The  Forbidden  Trail",  Honore 
Willsie's  new  novel  of  the  Arizona 
desert,  though  first  of  all  a  story, 
brings  out  an  interesting  and  timely 
idea  of  the  effort  to  invent  a  machine 
for  conserving  sun  power  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coal.  Mrs.  Willsie's  husband, 
Henry  E.  Willsie,  is  the  inventor  of  a 
machine  used  in  the  Southwest,  capa- 
ble of  developing  high  horse-power 
from  the  sun  alone  at  a  cost  that  would 
make  it  necessary  for  coal  to  be  sold 
at  sixty-six  cents  a  ton  to  compete 
with  it.  While  at  present  this  ma- 
chine is  of  constant  practical  value 
only  in  localities  where  the  per- 
centage of  sunny  days  is  large,  we 
hope  that  in  this  novel — ^as  in  many 
another  work  of  fiction — ^lies  a  first 
chapter  of  the  triumphant  story  of  a 
great  new  invention. 


An  enterprising  Paris  bookseller 
has  inaugurated  a  grill-room  in  con- 
junction with  his  establishment.  Here 
the  books  are  arranged  in  shelves 
which  act  as  a  sort  of  enclosing  screen 
to  each  table.  "Les  Annales"  prints 
an  engaging  photograph  of  a  diner 
comfortably  seated  within  arm's  reach 
of   the   surrounding  volumes.     This 


grill-room  library  is  also  the  scene  of 
a  weekly  writers'  luncheon,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  a  noted  critic  delivers 
his  opinions  on  the  "book  of  the  day". 


George  Moore's  novel  "Evelyn 
Innes",  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has  gone 
into  the  eighteenth  edition.  The  pub- 
lishers of  this  book  say  that  they  have 
noted  an  unusual  interest  in  George 
Moore's  books  lately. 


The  death  of  H.  Scott  of  Birken- 
head, England,  last  June,  his  friends 
say  was  probably  hastened  by  his  long 
and  arduous  work  on  Professor  A.  T. 
Robertson's  monumental  "Grammar 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament".  Mr. 
Scott  was  a  retired  banker  of  means 
and  leisure  whose  hobby  was  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  He  became 
interested  in  Professor  Robertson's 
"New  Grammar"  and  gave  himself 
unremittingly  to  the  work  of  verifica- 
tion of  all  data  in  the  books.  Mr. 
Scott  spent  three  years  in  carefully 
going  through  the  large  "Grammar" 
in  search  for  errata  of  any  kind.  By 
his  untiring  zeal,  added  to  the  similar 
labor  of  Professor  Robertson,  the 
third  edition  is  in  a  practically  defini- 
tive form. 


Word  comes  from  London  of  the 
purchase  by  an  American  of  a  collec- 
tion of  letters,  many  of  them  unpub- 
lished, by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson; 
of  the  125  letters  in  the  collection  119 
are  addressed  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
and  the  other  six  to  Mrs.  Sitwell,  now 
Lady  Colvin.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
said  to  be  gossipy  and  good-humored; 
some  of  them  echo  the  note  of  sub- 
surface melancholy  against  which  he 
fought  bravely.  In  one  of  these  let- 
ters he  writes: 

The  word  is  a  wild  place  to  aet  po(»r  souls 
ndrift    in.     .     .     .     Wc    run    as    iu    the    (ireek 
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games  with  our  soal  burning  naked  in  our 
hands,  and  in  such  windy  quarters!  Why  it 
does  not  go  out  and  leave  us  peaceably  in  the 
dark,  I  cannot  think.  But  I  am  built  for  mis- 
fortunes ;  they  digest  me  like  prunes ;  ruat 
caelum^  and  you  behold  me  still  smiling  at  the 
end.  .  .  .  What  will  become  of  me?  God 
knows,  who  made  us  all — and  the  chess  board 
into   the   bargain. 


It  is  reported  that  Ole  Hanson, 
Seattle's  celebrated  mayor,  has  been 
workin^r  on  a  book  having  as  its  sub- 
ject Americanism  vs.  Bolshevism, 
which  will  probably  be  published  very 
early  in  the  year. 


A  handsome  thin  quarto  volume, 
"American  Painters  of  Yesterday  and 
Today"  by  Frederic  Fairchild  Sher- 
man (who  is  also  the  publisher  of  the 
book),  makes  its  appearance  in  a  lim- 
ited edition  of  five  hundred  copies. 
The  following  chapters  make  up  the 
#  contents:  "Miniature  Landscapes  by 
J.  Francis  Murphy",  "The  Landscape 
of  Dwight  W.  Tryon",  "Four  Figure 
Pictures  by  George  Fuller",  "Early 
Oil  Paintings  by  Winslow  Homer", 
"Figure  Pictures  by  Wyatt  Eaton", 
"Arthur  B.  Davies",  "Early  Genre 
Pictures  by  Harry  W.  Watrous",  and 
"Benjamin  West".  The  author  and 
publisher  is  himself  a  collector,  or  at 
least  he  buys  a  very  good  picture  now 
and  then,  and  his  text  is  somewhat 
colored  by  personal  bias.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  books 
made  by  Mr.  Sherman  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  the  letter-press  and  thirty 
illustrations  are  beautifully  printed. 


The  heirs  of  David  Graham  Phillips 
have  signed  a  contract  with  one  of  the 
big  film  companies  authorizing  the 
picturization  of  a  number  of  Mr. 
Phillips's  most  popular  novels.  Among 
them  are  "The  Cost",  in  which  Violet 
Heming  is  to  appear,  and  "The  Hun- 
gry Heart". 


A  certain  number  of  new  Walpole 
letters  having  come  to  light  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  instalment 
(1905)  of  the  late  Mrs.  Paget  Toyn- 
bee's  edition,  in  sixteen  volumes,  of 
the  "Letters  of  Horace  Walpole", 
Paket  Toynbee,  M.  A.,  D.  Litt.,  F.  R. 
Hist.  Soc.,  several  years  ago  instituted 
fresh  inquiries,  public  and  private, 
for  Walpole  letters,  with  a  view  to 
the  publication  of  a  Supplement,  un- 
der his  editorship.  Thanks  to  the 
good  offices  of  numerous  friends  and 
correspondents  in  England  and  in 
America,  these  inquiries  met  with  un- 
expected success.  The  result  is  a  Sup- 
plement—  in  two  volumes,  uniform 
with  the  "Letters" — ^which  contains 
258  letters,  or  parts  of  letters.  Of 
these,  110  are  now  printed  for  the 
first  time;  23  are  now  first  printed  in 
full;  and  125  are  reprinted  from  va- 
rious sources,  some  of  which  have 
only  recently  become  available.  The 
letters  in  the  Supplement  are  chrono- 
logically arranged  and  edited  with 
notes  and  indices.  The  volumes  con- 
tain portraits  and  facsimiles. 


A  lecture  by  Walter  de  la  Mare 
on  "Rupert  Brooke  and  the  Intellec- 
tual Imagination"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished for  the  Woodberry  Society. 
The  lecture  was  delivered  before  the 
society  on  Mr.  de  la  Mare's  recent  visit 
to  America. 


An  interesting  little  article  on  the 
"evolution  of  the  book  jacket",  by 
A.  D.  Marks,  is  printed  in  a  recent 
number  of  "M.  A.  B."  (short  for 
"Mainly  About  Books").  The  writer 
says,  in  part: 

The  bookshop  window  and  the  bookstall  to> 
day  attract  the  casual  passer-by,  whereas  In 
days  gone  by  it  was  only  the  reader,  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  man  or  woman  actually  inter- 
ested in  books  who  stopped  to  look.  The 
bookshop  in  those  days  catered  for  the  ini- 
tiatf'd  only,  hut  to-day  new  readers  arc  enticed 
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to  buy  and  read  by  the  alluring  appearance  of 
the  shop  or  stall.  Booksellers  have  learnt  the 
art  of  window-dressing,  and  publishers  have 
helped   them. 

The  secret  of  it  all  is  the  book-Jacket,  some- 
times artistic,  sometimes  gaudy,  but  always 
arresting.  It  came  with  the  new  era  in  pub- 
lishing, some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the 
development  of  the  three-colour  process  in 
printing  made  it  possible. 

Up  till  that  time  a  tK>ok,  if  decorated  at  all, 
was  stamped  by  its  binders  on  the  cloth  bind- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  devices  which  they  kept 
in  stock,  chiefly  pansies  and  buttercups,  or 
scroll  designs,  deadly  affairs  even  in  those 
days.  To  protect  this  precious  work  a  binder 
would  sometimes  "wrapper"  the  volume  in  any 
old  waste  paper  he  had  by  him,  very  often 
the  printed  sheets  of  an  unsalable  book,  punch 
an  oval  aperture  at  the  back,  and  thus  display 
the  title.  Thus  a  hot  very  alluring  article  was 
produced.  Later  a  transparent  paper,  known 
as  glacine,  was  used,  and  through  this  the 
binding  and  lettering  could  just  be  seen.  This 
was  used  for  fiction  for  many  years,  and,  in- 
deed, is  used  to-day  for  more  serious  books, 
though  it  has  probably  disappeared  long  before 
it   reaches   the   reader's   hands. 

About  this  time,  publishers  began  to  take  a 
much  more  lively  Interest  in  the  cloth  they 
UMed,  and  in  the  lettering,  particularly  as  their 
glacine  book-wrappers  exposed  the  style  of 
binding.  The  earlier  editions  of  the  works  of 
Joseph  Conrad,  George  Moore,  Olive  Schreincr, 
Louis  Beckc,  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  many  others 
were  produced  in  a  beautiful  green  cloth  with, 
gilt  lettering,  but  with  only  a  strip  of  glacine 
to  protect  them,  and  there  was  nothing  about 
them  which  would  make  a  shop-window  any- 
thing but  dull. 

It  was  probably  these  excellent  bindings 
which  caused  publishers  to  look  round  for 
more  protection,  and  so  what  is  now  known 
as  cover-paper  came  Into  use  for  all  books, 
including  fiction.  This  paper  was  produced  in 
many  artistic  colours,  and  in  substance  was 
stiff  and  heavy  enough  to  afford  real  protec- 
tion to  the  book  it  covered. 

AdvertlHing  was  becoming  a  vigorous  cult, 
attacking  everything  and  everybody,  and  some 
disciple  conceived  the  idea  of  filling  up  the 
vacant  space  on  the  wrapper  with  a  paragraph 
descriptive  of  the  work  within,  a  helpful  idea 
to  both  the  bookseller  and  his  customer.  This 
plan  is  in  use  more  than  ever  to-day,  but  it  is 
chiefly  confined  to  books  other  than   fiction. 

Very  soon  the  output  of  fiction  became  enor- 
mous, and  life  in  general  became  a  much  more 
hurried  affair,  and  fiction-readers  had  no  time 
to  read  the  telling  little  puffs,  so  the  book  had 
to  shout  its  description  by  some  other  means, 
and  the  picture  with  a  punch  came  into  being. 


In  this  number  of  The  Bookman 
will   be   found  an   article   by   Helen 


Bullis  Kizer  whose  accidental  death, 
as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  horseback, 
occurred  in  Seattle  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  things  Mrs. 
Kizer  wrote  and  it  is  an  especially 
melancholy  thought  for  the  Gossip 
Shop,  because  we  had  come  to  look 
for  the  more  or  less  regular  letters 
from  her  which  found  their  way  East 
full  of  a  pungent  comment  on  the  new 
books.  Two  line  sports,  as  one  might 
say,  claimed  her  active  devotion: 
horseback  riding  and  the  tasting  of 
literature;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  to  which  she  gave  herself  with 
more  complete  satisfaction.  We  would 
repeat  "active  devotion'',  because  it 
seems  to  us  to  describe  with  more 
than  chance  fidelity  the  quality  of 
Mrs.  Kizer's  interest  in  books.  Just 
as  th^re  is  no  indifferent  or  passive 
acquiescence — on  the  part  of  the  rider, 
at  least — ^to  a  galloping  horse,  so  her 
mind  found  no  immobile  enjoyment 
in  literature.  Highly  sensitive  to  the 
finer  things  both  in  prose  and  verse 
and  with  an  excellent  and  practised 
critical  faculty,  she  gave  back  what 
she  got  from  books  rather  than  merely 
absorbing  it.  This  was  the  quality 
of  her  letters  that  made  them  alto- 
gether delightful. 

It  was  in  1913  that  the  Gossip  Shop 
— then  in  an  earlier  publishing  incar- 
nation— was  mightily  attracted  by  a 
review  of  a  book  of  poems  by  a  child. 
The  review  appeared  in  the  literary 
supplement  of  the  New  York  "Times" 
and  was  signed  Helen  Bullis.  It  was 
an  admirable  and  rare  appreciation 
which  did  what  only  really  good  crit- 
ical work  can  do:  it  discovered  to  the 
reader  at  once  the  quality  of  mind  of 
both  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewed. 
And  they  were  extremely  pleasant  to 
behold,  the  two  of  them.  Before  a 
meeting  could  come  about,  Miss  Bullis 
had  become  Mrs.  Kizer  and  had  gone 
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to  Spokane  to  live,  so  that  it  was  not 
until  1916,  during  a  trip  Mrs.  Kizer 
made  East,  that  the  Gossip  Shop  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  her.  But  a 
happy  correspondence  had  flourished 
from  the  beginning  and  it  was  always 
the  belief  of  the  Gossip  Shop  that 
sooner  or  later  Mrs.  Kizer  would  give 
up  her  critical  work  long  enough  to 
write  a  book  of  her  own.  A  small 
sheaf  of  poems  written  after  her  first 
year  on  the  Coast  and  etching  with 
stimulating  vigor  the  impressions  of 
a  northwest  city  upon  an  eastern 
mind,  gave  distinct  promise  of  this. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  promise 
can  not  now  be  fulfilled.  Apart  from 
the  articles  in  The  Bookman,  Mrs. 
Kizer's  work  was  chiefly  confined  to 
book  criticism  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  "Times"  Literary  Supple- 
ment with  occasional  papers  else- 
where, such  as  that  in  "The  North 
American  Review"  upon  the  work  of 
Amy  Lowell. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  Mrs.  Kizer 
visited  New  York  to  undergo  treat- 
ment for  a  very  severe  attack  of 
neuritis.  She  returned  to  the  West 
ill  and  spent  a  distressing  summer. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  it  all  she  found 
time  to  write  a  jolly  letter  apropos  of 
"The  Young  Visiters"  which  she  read 
with  peculiar  enjoyment.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  quoted  from  this 
letter  refers  curiously  enough  to  the 
"Times"  review  of  the  child's  poems, 
and  shows  that  someone  else  beside 
the  Gossip  Shop  bore  an  affectionate 
memory  of  its  happy  awareness  of 
beauty  in  a  little  girl's  poems: 

Yoar  books  came  yesterday,  and  while  they 
woald  have  been  welcome  under  any  circum- 
stances, they  were  peculiarly  so  Just  now,  when 
there  is  so  little  I  can  do  except  read  and 
write.  We  have  already  read  "The  Younir 
Visiters",  with  appropriate  shrieks,  and  I  am 
ordering;  several  copies  from  the  local  b»M»k- 
seller  to  send  to  friends.  It  is  the  find  of  a 
{ceneration  ;  one  "laps  it  up",  as  Mr.  Salteena 
did    his    soup.      The    reviewers    have    nowhere 


done  it  Justice.  Saying  that  reminds  me  of  an 
odd  coincidence.  Its  reviewer  In  the  "Time*" 
quoted  at  length  a  paragraph  from  my  own 
review  of  little  Frances  Swan  Brown'a  poenui, 
written  six  years  ago ;  a  review  which — ^you 
have  probably  forgotten,  but  /  remember — first 
drew  your  attention  to  my  work.  I  was  so 
intrigued  by  it,  that  I  wrote  Mr.  Smyth,  asking 
him  who  the  reviewer  with  the  flatterln^y 
long  memory  may  be. 


The  author  of  "The  Sea  Bride"  (] 
cently  published)  and  of  ''All  the 
Brothers  Were  Valiant",  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  says  that  his  first  story  en- 
titled "Getting  a  Job"  was  rejected  by 
nineteen  magazines.  His  next  seventy 
or  eighty  had  different  titles  but  the 
same  record.  Mr.  Williams's  big  suc- 
cesses so  far  have  been  sea  stories. 
His  interest  in  the  sea  and  much  that 
he  knows  and  feels  about  it  probably 
he  got  by  marriage,  as  his  wife  comes 
of  a  long  line  of  old  New  England  sea 
captains.  

"Polyanna"  was  last  year's  greatest 
success  in  Japan,  with  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman"  a  close  second.  The 
American  missionaries  in  the  Orient 
report  that  while  they  are  seeking  to 
counteract  the  unwholesome  continen- 
tal literature  that  is  found  in  Nippon, 
the  Japanese  paradoxically  have  ex- 
purgated the  love  scenes  in  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman",  in  accordance 
with  their  peculiar  sense  of  delicacy. 
The  romantic  proposal  of  the  hero  to 
the  heroine,  for  instance,  is  indicated 
in  the  Japanese  version  only  by  a  row 
of  asterisks,  with  a  footnote  explain- 
ing, "At  this  point  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him".  Ralph  Connor's  "Sky 
Pilot"  also  has  a  prominent  position 
on  Japanese  book-shelves.  And  "Black 
Beauty"  is  said  to  have  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  treatment  of  animals 
by  the  Japanese. 


The  publishers  of  the  book  announce 
that  more  than  160,000  copies  have 
been  sold  of  Vance  Thompson's  monu- 
mental work  "Eat  and  Grow  Thin". 
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New  January  Publications 

THE  GREAT  IMPERSONATION 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

"No  more  successful  mystery  story  was  ever  written  than  'The  Great  Impersona- 
tion.' The  tale  is  so  skillfully  told  that  the  reader  has  no  suspicion  of  its  outcome 
as  he  turns  the  pages,  yet,  when  he  knows  the  truth  he  discovers  that  it  has  been  re- 
vealed time  and  time  again,  without  his  knowledge  of  it" — Philadelphia  Ledger, 
$1.75  net 

LYNCH  LAWYERS 

By  WILUAM  PATTERSON  WHITE 

In  a  swirling  fog  of  golden  dust,  the  stagecoach  dashes  into  town.  Smash  goes 
the  axle — and  "Lynch  Lawyers"  begins  its  opening  scene.  The  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wild  West  is  splendidly  reflected  in  this  exciting  tale  of  a  cowboy,  and  hold-up 
agents,  of  a  man  falsely  accused  of  murder,  and  of  his  charming  daughter.  All  who 
read  "The  Owner  of  the  Lazy  D,V  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  of  ambush  and  en- 
counter, of  "fight  and  ride  and  fight  again,"  by  the  same  author.  With  frontispiece 
by  Anton  Otto  Fischer.   $1.75  net 

THE  RUSSIAN  THEATRE  UNDER  THE  REVOLUTION 

By  OUVER  M,  SAYLER 

This  is  a  personal  and  critical  record  of  the  theatres  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
in  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  during  the  months  after  the  Bolsheviki  Revolution,  by  the 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News  and  special  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,    With  numerous  illustrations.    $2.50  net. 


LITTLE  THEATER  CLASSICS,  Volume  11 
By  SAMUEL  A.  EUOT,  Jr. 

This  second  volume  in  the  "Little  Theater  Classics'*  series  contains  four  classic 
one-act  plays  adapted  and  condensed  for  presentation  in  Little  Theaters.  The  con- 
tents include  "Patelin,"  a  French  farcej  "Abraham  and  Isaac,"  an  English  Miracle 
Play ;  "The  Loathed  Lover,"  from  "The  Changeling" ;  and  "Sganarelle,  or  Imagi- 
nary Horns,"  from  Moliere's  farce.    With  illustrations,  $1.50  net 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMA  OF  ITALY 

By  LANDER  MacCUNTOCK,  PhJ>. 

"The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy"  is  the  third  volume  in  "The  Contemporary 
Drama  Series,"  edited  oy  Richard  Burton.  Dr.  MacClintock  traces  the  development 
of  the  Modem  lUlian  Theater  from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  day.  There 
arc  chapters  on  the  work  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio  and  other  writers  now  popular  in 
Italy.    |i.SO  net. 
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STEPHEN  CRANE 

A  Note  Without  Dates 
BY  JOSEPH  CONRAD 


MY  acquaintance  with  Crane  was 
brou£rht  about  by  S.  S.  Pawlin^r, 
partner  in  the  publishing  firm  of  Wil- 
liam Heinemann. 

One  day  when  I  was  in  town  Mr. 
Pawling  said  to  me:  ''Stephen  Crane 
has  arrived  in  England.  I  asked  him 
if  there  was  anybody  he  wanted  to 
meet  and  he  mentioned  two  names. 
One  of  them  was  yours."  I  had  then 
just  been  reading,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Crane's  "The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage".  The  subject  of  that  story 
was  war,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
individual  soldier's  emotions.  That 
individual  (he  remains  nameless 
throughout)  was  interesting  enough 
in  himself,  but  on  turning  over  the 
pages  of  that  little  book  which  had 
for  the  moment  secured  such  a  noisy 
recognition,  I  had  been  even  more  in- 
terested in  the  personality  of  the 
writer.  The  picture  of  a  simple  and 
untried  youth  becoming  through  the 
needs  of  his  country  part  of  a  great 
fighting  machine,  was  presented  with 
an  earnestness  of  purpose,  a  sense  of 
tragic  issues,  and  an  imaginative 
force  of  expression  which  struck  me 
as  quite  uncommon  and  altogether 
worthy  of  admiration. 


Apparently  Stephen  Crane  had  re- 
ceived a  favorable  impression  from 
reading  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcis- 
sus", a  book  of  mine  which  had  also 
been  published  lately.  I  was  truly 
pleased  to  hear  this. 


On  my  next  visit  to  town  we  met  at 
a  lunch.  I  saw  a  young  man  of  medium 
stature  and  slender  build,  with  very 
steady,  penetrating  blue  eyes,  the  eyes 
of  a  man  who  not  only  sees  visions  but 
can  brood  over  them  to  some  purpose. 

He  had  indeed^ a  wonderful  power 
of  vision  which  he  applied  to  the 
things  of  this  earth  and  of  our  mortal 
humanity  with  a  penetrating  force 
that  seemed  to  reach  within  life's  ap- 
pearance, and  form  the  very  spirit  of 
their  truth.  His  ignorance  of  the  world 
at  large — ^he  had  seen  very  little  of  it 
—did  not  seem  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  imaginative  grasp  of  facts, 
events,  and  picturesque  men. 

His  manner  was  very  quiet,  his  per- 
sonality at  first  sight  interesting,  and 
he  talked  slowly  with  an  intonation 
which  on  some  people,  mainly  Ameri- 
cans, had,  I  believe,  a  jarring  effect. 
But  not  on  me.   Whatever  he  said  had 
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a  personal  note,  and  he  expressed  him- 
;  self  with  a  graphic  simplicity  which 
}  was  extremely  engaging.      He  knew 
i   little  of  literature,  either  of  his  own 
;    country  or  of  any  other,  but  he  was 
himself  a  wonderful  artist  in  words 
whenever  he  took  a  pen  into  his  hand. 
Then  his  gift  came  out — ^and  it  was 
seen  to  be  much  more  than  mere  fe- 
licity of  language.  His  impressionism 
of  phrase  went  really  deeper  than  the 
suif  ace.    In  his  writing  he  was  very 
sure  of  his  effects.    I  don't  think  he 
was  ever  in  doubt  about  what  he  could 
do.   Yet  it  often  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  but  half  aware  of  the  exceptional 
quality  of  his  achievement. 

«  «  •  « 

This  achievement  was  curtailed  by 
his  early  death.  It  was  a  great  loss 
to  his  friends  but  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  literature ;  for  I  think  that  he  had 
given  his  measure  fully  in  the  few 
books  he  had  the  time  to  write. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
loss  was  great  but  it  was  the  loss  of 
the  delight  his  art  could  give,  not  the 
loss  of  any  further  possible  revela- 
tion. As  to  himself,  who  can  say  how 
much  he  gained  or  lost  by  quitting  so 
early  this  world  of  the  living,  the  im- 
ages of  which  he  knew  how  to  set 
before  us  in  terms  of  his  own  artistic 
vision!  Perhaps  he  did  not  lose  a 
great  deal.  A  little  gratified  vanity, 
a  little  interested  flattery,  but  I  fear 
nothing  much  more  substantial  The 
recognition  he  was  accorded  was 
rather  languid  and  given  him  grudg- 
ingly. The  worthiest  welcome  he  se- 
cured for  his  tales,  in  this  country, 
was  from  W.  H.  Henley  in  "The  New 
Review"  and  later,  toward  the  end  of 
his  life,  from  the  late  William  Black- 
wood in  his  magazine.  For  the  rest  I 
must  say  that  during  his  sojourn  in 
England  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be, 


as  the  French  say,  mal  entourS.  He 
was  beset  by  people  who  understood 
not  the  quality  of  his  genius,  and  were 
antagonistic  to  the  deeper  fineness  of 
his  nature.  Some  of  them  have  died 
since;  but  dead  or  alive  they  are  not 
worth  speaking  about  now.  I  don't 
think  he  had  any  illusions  about  them 
himself;  yet  there  was  a  strain  of 
good-nature  and  perhaps  of  weakness 
in  his  character  which  prevented  him 
from  shaking  himself  free  from  their 
worthless  and  patronizing  attentions 
which  in  those  days  caused  me  much 
secret  irritation  whenever  I  stayed 
with  him  in  either  of  his  English 
homes.  My  wife  and  I  like  best  to 
remember  him  riding  to  meet  us  at 
the  gate  of  the  Park  at  Brede.  Bom 
master  of  his  sincere  impressions,  he 
was  also  bom  horseman.  He  never 
appeared  so  happy  or  so  much  to  ad- 
vantage as  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  He 
was  cherishing  the  project  of  teaching 
my  eldest  boy  to  ride  and  meantime, 
when  the  child  was  about  two  years 
old,  presented  him  with  his  first  dog. 
•  •  •  • 

I  saw  Stephen  Crane  a  few  days 
after  his  first  arrival  in  London.  I 
saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  his  last 
day  in  England.  It  was  in  Dover,  in 
a  big  hotel,  in  a  bedroom  with  a  large 
window  looking  onto  the  sea.  He  had 
been  very  ill  and  Mrs.  Crane  was  tak- 
ing him  to  some  place  in  Germany; 
but  one  glance  at  that  wasted  face  was 
enough  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  most 
forlom  of  aU  hopes.  The  l^tst  words 
he  breathed  out  to  me  were:  "I  am 
tired.  Give  my  love  to  your  wife  and 
child.**  When  I  stopped  at  the  door 
for  another  look,  I  saw  that  he  had 
tumed  his  head  on  the  pillow  and  was 
staring  wistfully  out  of  the  window  at 
the  sails' of  a  cutter  yacht  that  glided 
slowly  across  the  frame,  like  a  dim 
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Personal  Impressions 
BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


ON  a  gusty  night  in  October,  an 
Irish  peer — ^the  eighteenth  baron 
of  his  line — stood  in  the  rain  in  front 
of  a  little  theatre  at  466  Grand  Street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Russian  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  great  East  Side.  He  was 
easily  distinguishable,  because  of  his 
extraordinary  height  and  the  hulking 
army  overcoat  which  housed  him  from 
the  drizzle.  Two  or  three  hundred 
strangers — ^for  the  most  part,  Jewish 
people  of  the  neighborhood — ^grasped 
him  by  the  hand*  patted  him  on  the 
back,  and  asked  him  to  scrawl  his 
name  on  the  fly-leaves  of  many  books 
which  they  produced  from  pockets  and 
presented  proudly.  The  tall  man  was 
treated  both  as  the  host  and  as  the 
guest  of  an  unusual  occasion.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a 
crash  of  thunder.  'That  must  be 
Elesh,"  said  Lord  Dunsany;  "he  has 
come  a  long  way  from  India." 

The  Irish  peer  himself  had  come  a 
long  way  from  Dunsany  Castle  and 
Messines  Ridge,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  seeing  a  couple  of  plays  which 
he  had  never  seen  before — "The 
Queen's  Enemies"  and  "A  Night  at  an 
Inn" — and  finding  out  why  so  many 
commentators  had  made  so  large  a 
noise  about  them.  I  could  not  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  on 
this  particular  occasion;  but  I  asked 
the  author  afterward  to  tell  me  how  it 
felt  to  see  a  full-fledged  performance 
— ^with  an  audience  and  all--of  a  cou- 
ple of  plays  which  he  had  sent  over- 
seas in  manuscript.      AH  the  other 


playwrights  I  have  ever  known  have 
worried  and  worked  over  their  manu- 
scripts, day  after  day,  throughout  the 
initial  weeks  of  rehearsals  and  the  sec- 
ondary weeks  of  "tryouts",  and  have 
been  heartily  sick  of  hearing  their 
own  lines  repeated,  long  before  the 
date  of  a  metropolitan  first-night. 

Dunsany  answered  that  this  un- 
usual experience  of  his  had  proved 
once  more  that  you  can't  tell  much 
about  a  play  until  you  see  it  on  the 
stage.  "A  Night  at  an  Inn"  exceeded 
his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  note  the  thrill  which  it  com- 
municated to  the  audience.  "It's  a  very 
simple  thing",  he  said, — "merely  a 
story  of  some  sailors  who  have  stolen 
something  and  know  that  they  are  fol- 
lowed. Possibly  it  is  effective  because 
nearly  everybody,  at  some  time  or 
other,  has  done  something  he  was 

« 

sorry  for,  has  been  afraid  of  retribu- 
tion, and  has  felt  the  hot  breath  of  a 
pursuing  vengeance  on  the  back  of  his 
neck."  With  "The  Queen's  Enemies", 
on  the  other  hand,  the  author  was  a 
little  disappointed.  "When  I  wrote 
these  two  pieces",  he  told  me,  "I 
thought  that  'The  Queen'  was  a  better 
play  than  'The  Inn' !  Now  I  know  that 
'A  Night  at  an  Inn'  is  the  more  dra- 
matic of  the  two." 

"But  don't  mistake  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  'The  Inn'  is  a  more  effective 
play  than  'The  Queen';  but  it  isn't  so 
fine  an  undertaking.  Suppose  that  I 
should  give  a  block  of  wood  to  a  sculp- 
tor and  ask  him  to  carv^  it,  and  sup- 
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pose  that  he  should  cut  it  very  well; 
that  is  'A  Night  at  an  Inn'.  Suppose, 
next,  that  I  should  give  a  tusk  of  ivory 
to  the  same  sculptor  and  he  should 
carve  it  not  so  well:  that  is  'The 
Queen's  Enemies'.  It  isn't  so  dra- 
matic a  play  as  'The  Inn' ;  but  it  is  in- 
trinsically finer." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Because  of  the  idea,"  the  author 
answered.  'The  idea  of  'A  Night  at 
an  Inn'  is  rather  ordinary:  that,  I 
suppose,  is  the  reason  why  it  hits  the 
audience  so  hard:  and,  as  several 
critics,  like  yourself,  have  pointed  out, 
it  is  an  idea  of  the  same  sort  that  I 
had  used  before  in  'The  Grods  of  the 
Mountain'.  But  I  like  the  idea  of  'The 
Queen's  Enemies'.  I  heard  about  an 
ancient  queen  of  Egypt  who  invited 
all  her  enemies  to  a  feast  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  suddenly  drowned  them.  This 
meant  nothing  until  I  could  imagine 
the  motive  for  this  extraordinary 
deed.  Several  months  later,  the  mo- 
tive occurred  to  me.  The  dear  little 
(|ueen  had  done  this  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  she  didn't  like  to 
have  any  enemies:  she  wanted  to  be 
loved,  not  to  be  hated.  The  rest  was 
easy ;  for  the  play  was  made  when  the 
motive  was  discovered." 

"Do  you  always  begin  with  a  mo- 
tive?" I  asked. 

"Not  always,"  said  Dunsany;  "I 
begin  with  anything,  or  with  next  to 
nothing.  Then,  suddenly,  I  get  started, 
and  go  through  in  a  hurry.  The  main 
point  is  not  to  interrupt  a  mood. 
Writing  is  an  easy  thing  when  one  is 
going  strong  and  going  fast;  it  be- 
comes a  hard  thing  only  when  the  on- 
ward rush  is  impeded.  Most  of  my 
short  plays  have  been  written  in  a  sit- 
ting or  two.  The  other  day" — ^he  said 
in  December — "I  got  an  idea  for  a 
short  play  in  St.  Louis.    I  began  the 


composition  on  the  train  and  finished 
it  before  we  arrived  in  Chicago.  It's 
a  little  piece  about  a  monk  who  grew 
a  halo.    I  hope  that  you  will  like  it." 

"How  about  'The  Gods  of  the  Moun- 
tain'?" I  asked. 

"I  wrote  that  in  three  sessions", 
LfOrd  Dunsany  answered, — ^"two  after- 
noons between  tea  and  dinner  and  an- 
other hour  on  the  third  afternoon.  'A 
Night  at  an  Inn'  was  written  between 
tea  and  dinner  in  a  single  sitting. 
That  was  very  easy."* . . 

"No  trouble  about  the  dialogue?"  I 
suggested. 

"Dialogue  isn't  difficult  if  you  have 
been  around  with  men  a  lot,  and  lis- 
tened to  them.  Somebody  says  some- 
thing; the  next  man  doesn't  quite 
agree,  and  unobtrusively  suggests  a 
reservation ;  the  third  man  says,  'No, 
not  at  all,  ^e  truth  is.. . .'  And  that 
is  dialogue." 

"But  the  writing?" 

"Well,  of  course,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  rhythm,"  Liord  Dunsany  an- 
swered. 

"You  agree  with  me,  though,  that 
the  dramatic  value  of  a  play  stands 
quite  apart  from  any  literary  merit  it 
may  or  may  not  show  in  the  writing  of 
its  dialogue?" 

"I  do,  indeed.  Don't  damn  me  as  a 
literar/  playwright.  You  have  read 
ten  of  my  plays;  but  I  have  already 
written  more  than  twenty.  The  best 
of  them  are  still  unpublished.  I  am 
holding  them  back,  in  the  hope  that 
people  may  be  forced  to  see  them  be- 
fore they  have  a  chance  of  reading 
them." 

"That  reminds  me  of  Pinero,"  I  re- 
plied. "Ten  years  ago.  Sir  Arthur 
started  a  friendly  habit  of  sending  me 
prompt-copies  of  each  of  his  new 
plays;  but  he  made  me  promise  never 
to  read  these  printed  texts  till  after  I 
had  seen  the  plays  in  the  theatre, — 
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I>articularly  if  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  write  critical  reviews  of  them." 

"I  can  understand  that,'*  said  Liord 
Dunsany.  ''I  misjud^red  'The  Queen' 
and  'The  Inn'  until  I  saw  them  acted." 

"If  you  write  a  play  so  quickly",  I 
suggested,  ''I  infer  that  the  whole 
thing  must  be  planned  out  in  your 
mind  before  you  start  to  write  it. 
Among  magazine  men,  I  am  known 
as  a  quick  writer.  I  publish  more 
than  half  a  hundred  articles  a  year; 
and  most  of  them  are  turned  out  in  a 
single  night  But,  before  I  sit  down 
to  write  the  first  sentence,  I  have  been 
thinking  for  three  or  four  days,  in  the 
subway,  between  the  acts,  or  when 
other  people  were  taHdng  to  me.  In  the 
real  sense,  the  task  has  more  nearly 
consumed  a  week  than  a  day.  An  im- 
promptu speech  takes  only  three  or 
four  minutes;  but  sometimes,  with 
me, — if  the  occasien  is  important, — 
/  it  spoils  a  day  or  two  beforehand.  I 
can't  imagine  anybody  writing  'The 
Gods  of  the  Mountain'  in  a  few  hours, 
confined  within  three  days,  unless  a 
long  period  of  preparation — ^much  of 
it  subconscious,  to  be  sure — ^had  gone 
before." 

"Sometimes,"  Lord  Dunsany  said, 
"I  have  thought  the  matter  out,  and 
know  exactly  what  I  am  going  to  do; 
that  was  the  case  with  'The  Gods'; 
but  at  other  times,  I  just  get  started 
and  follow  a  mood  as  a  hunter  follows 
the  hounds.  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample,— 'King  Argimenes'.  I  saw  a 
king  in  rags,  digging  up  a  bone,  gnaw- 
ing at  it  hungrily,  and  saying,  'This 
is  a  good  bone'.  I  started  the  play 
with  no  idea  whatever  of  its  subse- 
quent development.  I  merely  wrote 
along,  to  find  out  what  would  happen." 

"I  have  always  thought  so,"  I  re- 
plied ungraciously.  "You  know,  of 
course,  that  this  is  one  of  the  few 
plays  of  yours  that  I  don't  especially 


admire.  It  seems  to  me  inconsequen- 
tial, and  not  built  up  to  a  dimax." 

"That  must  be  because  I  didn't 
know  the  end  when  I  started  the  be- 
ginning.. . .  Of  course,  it  is  better  to 
have  things  planned",  the  author 
added,  "and  not  to  trust  entirely  to 
the  impulsion  of  a  mood." 

In  recording  this  conversation,  I 
have  anteceded  the  chronological 
order  of  these  haphazard  personal  im- 
pressions. As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
first  time  that  I  met  Lord  Dunsany 
was  at  a  public  dinner  in  his  honor,  at 
which  I  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  as 
one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  a  good 
occasion,  of  the  customary  sort.  When 
we  were  coming  away,  I  asked  him  if 
he  were  growing  tired  of  publicity. 
"Publicity?"  he  countered  quickly. 
"You  don't  call  this  public  I  You 
ought  to  have  seen  our  trenches  under 
Messines  Ridge.  That's  the  most  pub- 
lic place  I  have  ever  been  in.  We  were 
in  a  valley.  The  Germans  were  on  a 
hilL  They  could  see  down  to  our  boot- 
tops."  He  looked  at  me  and  asked, 
"How  tall  are  you?"  "Six  feet  one, 
or  thereabouts."  "I  am  six  feet  four. 
Our  trenches  were  only  six  feet  deep. 
I  shall  never  fear  'publicity'  again." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  asked 
Lord  Dunsany  to  tell  me  something  of 
his  life  in  the  army.  "I  was  brought  up 
to  be  a  soldier,"  he  replied.  "I  wasn't 
sent  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge, 
but  to  Sandhurst.  I  went  through 
the  South  African  affair  and  the 
whole  of  the  recent  war.  I  have  this  to 
\  say  about  military  preparation :  it 
\  doesn't  educate  a  man,  it  merely  trains 
him.  A  trained  man  can  do  one  single 
thing  with  almost  mechanical  perfec- 
tion ;  but  an  educated  man  can  do  al- 
most anything  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  do.  I  was  merely  trained.  It  is 
better  to  be  educated.  The  college  is 
a  better  place  for  this  than  the  army. 
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At  another  time,  I  touched  upon  the 
point  that  Lord  Dunsany  had  not  yet 
enjoyed  the  dubious  experience — so 
common  to  the  rest  of  us — of  peddling 
his  plays  from  manager  to  manager. 
I  told  him  that  most  of  the  American 
playivrights  to  whom  I  had  presented 
him  were  required,  by  the  nature  of 
the  game,  to  devote  much  more  of 
their  time  to  the  practical  task  of 
"placing"  their  plays  than  to  the  more 
attractive  task  of  writing  them.  Liord 
Dunsany  answered :  ''That  may  be  the 
reason  why  ten  or  a  dozen  of  my  best 
plays  have  not  yet  been  acted.  I  have 
never  had  the  time  to  peddle  them. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent — or  thereabouts 
— of  my  actual  life  has  been  spent  out 
of  doors  in  the  pursuit  of  various  ath- 
letic activities, — such  as  following  the 
hounds,  playing  cricket,  hunting  big 
game,  or  serving  as  a  professional  sol- 
dier. The  remaining  three  per  cent 
has  been  spent  in  the  writing  of  my 
tales  and  plays, — ^the  records  of  my 
dreams.  What  time  is  left  for  ped- 
dling my  literary  wares?. . .  I  have 
recently  written  two  or  three  plays,  of 
full  length,  which  treat  of  contempo- 
rary life  in  London.  How  does  one 
sell  these  things  in  London  or  New 
York?"... 

This  question  surprised  me,  until 
I  made  the  astonishing  discovery  that 
I  had  actually  earned  more  money 
from  a  single  "failure"  in  our  com- 
mercial theatre  than  Lord  Dunsany 
has  earned  from  all  of  the  "successes" 
in  our  little  theatres  that  have  made 
him  famous.  When  "The  Gods  of  the 
Mountain"  was  put  into^  rehearsal  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  London,  he 
was  offered  ten  pounds  for  the  world- 
rights  in  perpetuity.  This  contract 
struck  him  as  inequitable;  and  he  re- 
quested that  the  world-rights  should 
be  limited  to  five  years.  This  period 
has  long  ago  elapsed;  but  the  author 


received  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  the 
first  five  years  of  the  actual  existence 
of  what  is  probably  the  greatest  short 
play  in  the  world.  It  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  he  has  since  developed, 
by  experience,  a  business-sense  that  is 
more  practical. 

"Writing  plays,"  he  told  me,  "is 
the  one  thing  I  most  dearly  love;  but 
I  cannot  talk  of  it  at  home,  in  County 
Meath.  My  aunt  would  be  scandalized 
if  she  should  hear  that  I  have  written 
plays;  my  neighbors  would  dismiss 
me  as  insane;  everybody  else  would 
think  me  a  fool ;  I  had  to  come  to  your 
country  to  find  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence." 

I  told  him  that  Sir  Arthur  Pinero, 
after  the  comparative  failure  of  "Mid- 
Channel"  in  London  and  the  compara- 
tive success  of  the  same  piece  in  New 
York,  had  said  to  me  jocosely :  "If  it 
were  not  for  America,  we  couldn't 
keep  alive."  Lord  Dunsany  said, 
"Your  public  is  surprisingly  alert." 
Having  been  a  lecturer  myself,  I  an- 
swered adversely:  "When  people  seem 
to  like  our  speeches,  and  swarm  around 
us  to  request  us  to  sign  books,  we 
naturally  think  that  they  have  brains." 
To  this  he  answered,  "That  is  not  the 
point.  In  your  country,  I  have  met 
many  people  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
talk  of  art.  In  England,  nowadays, 
the  subject  is  laughed  away  from  the 
carpet. 

"When  'The  Gods  of  the  Mountain' 
was  first  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  one  rather  snobbish  critic 
said  that  the  play  was  bad,  for  the 
mere  reason  that  it  had  been  written 
by  a  nobleman.  He  ordered  me  back 
to  my  ancestral  castle,  just  as  Keats 
was  ordered  back,  a  century  ago,  to 
his  apothecary  pots.  Why  should 
Keats  have  been  despised,  in  a  period 
of  aristocracy?  And  why  should  I  be 
despised,  in  a  period  of  democracy? 
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It  isn't  my  fault  that  I  try  to  write 
beautiful  tales  and  effective  plays. 

"It  is  only  in  your  country  that  my 
attempts  have  been  appreciated.  I 
have  no  fame  in  England.  I  have 
scarcely  any  ranking  among  the  au- 
thors of  my  own  country;  you  know 
many  more  of  them  than  I  do ;  but  I 
am  grateful  to  your  nation  for  the  in- 
centive to  carry  on.  Poets  thrive  upon 
appreciation;  and  I  need  the  sort  of 
encouragement  that  has  been  granted 
to  me  by  your  hospitable  people.'' 

"How  about  that  division  of  your 
life/'  I  asked,  "three  per  cent  of 
which,  according  to  your  smiling 
statement,  has  been  devoted  to  your 
writing,  and  the  overwhelming'  re- 
mainder to  athletics?"  "I  have  found 
this  out,"  said  Liord  Dunsany,  "that 
you  must  not  talk  of  art  to  the  ma- 
jority of  men  who  follow  active  lives 
in  the  open  air, — like  cricketers,  or 
huntsmen,  or  soldiers.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  found  out  that,  among 
artists,  you  may  extol  without  em- 
barrassment the  virtues  of  the  athletes 
of  the  world.  Why  is  it  that  the  men 
of  action  are  always  afraid  of  the  men 
of  dreams,  whereas  the  men  of  dreams 
are  never  afraid  of  the  men  of  action? 
It  must  be  because  the  dream  is  al- 
ways stronger  than  the  act.  Jeanne 
D'Arc  is  evermore  more  potent  to  win 
a  battle  than  a  regiment  of  British 
soldiers.  That  is  because  this  peasant 
girl  of  long  ago  has  been  made  real 
by  the  imagination  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Nothing  can,  at  any  time,  be 
realized  but  what  has  been  imagined. 

"I  like  the  active  life  in  the  open; 
and,  after  four  or  five  years  in  the 
war,  I  actually  feel  uncomfortable  in 
a  room  with  the  windows  closed;  but 
the  active  life  is  very  lonely.  I  can 
talk  to  a  man  of  letters  like  yourself 
about  cricketing  or  lion-hunting  or 
soldiering,  and  you  will  be  interested. 


because  artists  are  interested  in  every- 
thing. But  I  cannot  talk  about  my 
dreams  to  cricketers  or  soldiers  or 
lion-hunters;  they 'would  think  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  me.  I 
was  very  lonely  in  the  trenches;  and 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  meet  so  many  writers  in  America 
and  to  find  that  most  of  them  are 
sportsmen  as  well." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of 
the  war  upon  the  drama?"  I  inquired. 

"Four  years  of  hell  and  heroism 
have  trampled  down  the  immediate 
actual,  and  reminded  us  of  the  insis- 
tence of  the  perennial  real.  We  have 
learned  that  idealism  is  the  only  abso- 
lute reality.  The  stricken  world  must 
reawaken;  and  the  theatre  should  be 
resurrected  with  it.  The  time  has 
passed  away  for  such  faithful  but  de- 
pressing records  of  the  drabbest  as- 
pects of  our  current  life  as  the  'Night 
Lodging*  of  Maxim  Gorki,  an  act  of 
which  I  saw  the  other  day.  A  moment 
has  arrived  for  reminding  the  theatre- 
going  public  that  such  a  thing  as 
splendor  is  still  to  be  discerned  in  the 
records  of  experience.  Let  us  set  be- 
fore the  public  splendid  images  of 
beauty;  for  beauty  is  truth,  despite 
the  critic  who  tried  to  send  Keats  back 
to  his  apothecary  pots." 

"Keats  died  without  knowing 
whether  he  would  be  famous  or  not," 
said  I.  'Tou  are  famous  at  forty. 
You  have  been  luckier  than  Keats." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  lucky,"  he  replied, 
"thanks  mainly  to  your  country;  but 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  not 
speaking  personally;  but,  after  all,  I 
am  a  poet,  and  poets  ought  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  their  lifetime.  In  Eng- 
land, a  poet  has  to  die  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Look  ar  Rupert  Brooke;  they 
wouldn't  read  him  while  he  lived.  In 
England,  I  am^merdy  a  lord." 

Aren't  "you  at  all  bored  by  being 
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lionized  in  this  country?' 
.  ''Not  at  all:    I  like  it/'  he  replied. 

LfOrd  Dunsany  is  a  man  who— 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not 
on  any  given  point — is  undeniably 
alive.  He  is  excessively  tall,  loose- 
jointed,  raw-boned,  rather  awkward, 
and  encumbered  with  a  large  head 
and  enormous  hands  and  feet.  He  ad- 
mits jocosely  that,  at  home,  he  Is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  worst-dressed 
man  in  County  Meath.  He  shambles 
along  with  a  dipping  posture,  ac- 
centuated doubtless  by  his  long  and 
cramping  experience  in  the  trenches 
under  Messines  Ridge;  but  his  mind 
is  neither  awkward  nor  drooping.  He 
talksfluently  and  well;  and  his  nature 
is  so  frank  and  simple  that  he  is  a 
very  easy  man  to  get  acquainted  with. 
I  have  been  with  him  at  moments 
when  he  was  not  merely  tired  but  also 
physically  ill;  and,  at  these  moments, 
he  has  shown  a  persistent  eagerness  to 
converse  with  many  new  acquain- 
tances with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

Coincident  with  the  recent  visit  of 
Lord  Dunsany  to  America,  has  come 


the  publication,  by  his  American  pub- 
lishers, of  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  the  only  extant  biography  of  the 
Irish  dramatist,  by  Edward  Hale 
Bierstadt.*  There  is  a  new  preface,  in 
which  the  biographer  sets  forth  sev- 
eral interesting  comments  on  the  ear- 
lier edition  made  by  Lord  Dunsany 
himself;  six  lengthy  letters  from 
Lord  Dunsany  to  various  correspon- 
dents have  been  added  to  those  previ- 
ously published;  the  appendix  now 
contains  a  speech  called  ''Nowadays" 
which  Lord  Dunsany  delivered  at  the 
Poet's  Club  in  London  in  July,  1912; 
and  a  very  interesting  schedule  is  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  of  the  dates 
and  places  of  all  the  writing  done  by 
Lord  Dunsany  in  a  typical  year,  1912. 
Critical  comments  on  "The  Murder- 
ers" and  "Fame  and  the  Poet"  have 
been  added  to  the  previous  text.  Mr. 
Bierstadt's  book  is  readable  and  valu- 
able; and  it  has  been  improved  by  the 
augmentations  made  in  this  new  and 
revised  edition. 


*DuDtany,  the  Dramatist. 
Bieratadt.    Little,  Brown,  and 


By  Edward  Hale 
Co. 


DISCOVERED :  A  NEW  LITERARY  FORM ! 

BY  CARL  CLICK 


BRING  out  your  encyclopedias  and 
your  dictionaries.  Draw  up,  you 
critics,  and  be  prepared  to  take  sides. 
There  has  been  discovered  a  new  lit- 
erary form. 

It  is  the  mierl 

What  Shakespeare  did  for  the  son- 
net; what  0.  Henry  did  for  the  short 
story  (and  everyone  has  been  doing  it 
since)  ;  what  Edgar  Lee  Masters  did 
to  vers  libre: — so  some  day  will  some 
young  genius  come  along,  make  the 


filler  his  vehicle  of  literary  expression, 
inunortalize  it,  and  then  go  on  his  way 
merrily  jingling  the  dimes  in  his 
pocket. 

n 

''What  is  the  fiDer?''  I  hear  the 
curious  horde  of  college  professors  ex- 
claim,— ^that  bloodthirsty  crew  who 
take  all  the  enjoyment  out  of  litera- 
ture by  their  overzealous  attempts  at 
literary  criticism. 


DISCOVERED:   A  NEW  LITERARY  FORM! 
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So  far  only  one  definition  has  been 
found.  Various  magazine  editors  have 
described  the  filler  as  that  ''short  hu- 
morous piece  which  is  always  wel- 
come'\  But  to  please  the  more  eru- 
dite, the  filler  is  to  the  novel  what  the 
sonnet  is  to  epic  poetry.  And  to  the 
layman,  the  filler  is  that  little  bit  of 
prose,  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  page 
where  the  short  story  was  too  short, 
and  something  had  to  take  up  the 
room.  To  the  author  it  is  that  little 
one-pager  which  sells  for  one  dollar 
and  a  half  or,  in  moments  when  the 
editor  so  forgets  himself,  for  five  dol- 
lars. But  rarely  do  editors  forget 
themselves ! 

It  has  a  style  all  its  own.  It  must 
be  brief,  pungent,  have  a  soul,  and  yet 
a  crack.  In  short  it  is  a  whole  Vic- 
torian novel  told  in  seven  lines.  The 
lament  of  literary  history  will  be  that 
the  Victorians  did  not  discover  the 
filler. 

Ill 

You  can,  in  a  filler,  tell  a  whole  life 
story.  You  can  bring  a  tear  to  the 
eye  of  the  reader,  and  then  dash  it 
away  with  a  smile.  Or  you  can  bring 
a  smile  to  the  reader,  and  let  him 
wash  it  down  with  a  tear.  Or  you  can 
leave  him  puzzled  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry. 

It  is  rather  more  lyrical  than  epic. 
It  must  have  the  personal  touch.  A 
direct  word.  We  know  in  the  filler 
that  the  author  has  lived  and  suffered, 
and  has  observed  and  learned  much 
from  his  neighbors.  At  least,  the  au- 
thoT,  in  his  filler,  must  be  conscious 
that  he  has  lived  and  suffered. 

There  is  no  limit  in  subject-matter. 
The  filler  can  deal  with  a  desc^ription 
of  what  seems  to  be  a  race-horse, 
which  turns  out  to  be  the  picture  of 
the  wife  of  our  best  friend.  Or  it  can 
be  abstract  and  deal  with  life  in  gen- 


eral Maybe  it  is  no  more  than  a 
passing  incident.  Or  perchance  it  is 
the  author's  own  life  story,  subtly  dis- 
guised. 

The  best  fillers  are  the  briefest  In 
fact,  the  filler  should  mean  a  great 
deal  and  say  little.  You  should  never 
call  a  spade  a  spade  in  a  filler,  know- 
ing that  your  reader  who  is  familiar 
with  spades  will  discover  what  you 
mean.  In  truth,  the  more  mysterious 
you  can  be,  the  better  will  your  reader 
like  your  filler. 

IV 

Of  course,  all  college  professors 
when  they  find  a  new  literary  form 
thrust  upon  them,  which  they  did  not 
discover,  will  exclaim,'  "Piffle,  piff! 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  it.  The 
sonnet,  the  novel,  the  short  story,  is 
still  good  enough  for  me." 

But  .they  will  immediately  give  their 
classes  a  talk  upon  the  filler,  and  criti- 
cize it  harshly.  They  may  even  have 
every  student  write  a  filler,  just  to 
prove  there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Then  some  day  some  critic  will 
carelessly  say  something  about  the 
technique  of  the  filler.  And  on  that 
day  the  filler  will  come  into  its  own 
as  a  literary  form.  But  on  that  day 
the  filler  will  also  be  ruined. 

When  the  professor  discovers  that 
the  filler  has  a  technique  all  its  own, 
he  will  draw  up  rules  concerning  it. 
And  what  fun  he  will  have  with  his 
classes,  all  busy  writing  fillers  tiiat 
conform  to  rule. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  filler  goes 
merrily  on  its  way,  untechniqued,  and 
unrestrained.  And  the  writers  of 
fillers  are  happy,  for  they  have  no 
rules  to  follow. 

When  the  college  professor  discov- 
ers the  filler,  he  wiD  write  an  essay 
for  'The  Atlantic  Monthly".  And 
one  of  his  pupils  will  have  as  his 
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thesis,  ''The  Early  History  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Filler,  With  Its  Influence 
upon  Politics  and  Economic  Condi- 
tions of  the  Time'\  And  woman's 
clubs  will  talk  about  the  ''technique  of 
the  filler"  in  hushed  voices. 

Not  only  that,  the  professor  will  as- 
sign a  number  of  fillers  to  his  class. 

"Each",  he  will  say,  "contains  an 
universal  truth,  and  has  a  deeper 
meaning.  I  want  a  one-page  essay 
on  this  hidden  meaning,  and  compari- 
sons with  other  literary  forms.' 


f» 


And  Susie,  and  Jennie,  and  Archi- 
bald will  ponder  and  ponder,  and  then 
find  a  meaning  the  author  never 
meant. 

V 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  future  of 
the  filler  will  be.  But  one  other  thins: 
besides  the  college  professor  can  ruin 
it.  And  that  is  when  the  author  of 
short  stories  can  find  enough  to  write 
about  to  fill  up  the  entire  page. 

Meanwhile,  we  go  on  discovering: 
this  new  literary  form ! 


THE  LONDONER 


London,  January  1, 1920. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
book  of  the  season  here  has  been 
the  "Life"  of  Samuel  Butler,  written 
by  his  friend  Henry  Festing  Jones. 
This  long  and  very  full  biography  has 
been  accepted  immediately  as  one  of 
the  great  "lives"  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  all  lovers  of  literature  who 
have  had  the  time  to  tackle  its  two  big 
volumes  have  been  acclaiming  it  and 
describing  their  delight  in  the  adven- 
ture. Personally,  although  I  have 
bought  a  copy  (a  thing  I  rarely  do 
With  a  new  and  expensive  book),  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  begin  upon 
it.  I  shaU  therefore  return  to  it  in  a 
future  causerie,  because  a  book  of  this 
kind  does  not  grow  stale  in  a  month. 
It  is  bound  to  enjoy  the  success  of 

something  more  than  a  season. 

«  «  «  « 

Among  novels  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess has  been  Compton  Mackenzie's 
"Poor  Relations",  which  has  delighted 
readers  by  its  departure  from  Mac- 
kenzie's recent  kick-and-run  methods 


of  go-as-you-please  authorship,  and 
has  sold  as  many  copies  as  the  pub- 
lisher could  supply.  Unfortunately, 
the  difficulties  of  book-production  here 
do  not  decrease,  and  I  fear  that  many 
of  the  readers  who  clamor  for  new 
books  will  have  to  go  empty  away — 
for  the  present.  A  new  edition  of  any 
successful  book,  if  the  sale  be  very 
rapid,  may  sometimes  miss  its  public, 
for  it  takes  a  long  time  to  put  through 
ibe  press.  For  one  thing  paper  has  a 
way  of  taking  months  to  make,  and 
then  it  has  a  way,  if  it  is  urgently 
wanted,  of  getting  lost  on  the  railway. 
Finally,  some  printers  (the  more 
honest)  have  sought  their  only  refuge 
(silence)  when  asked  for  a  date  for 
the  delivery  of  goods.  The  inferior 
printers — I  mean,  the  morally  inferior 
printers — ^promise  and  fail.  Many 
thoughts  have  coursed  through  the 
minds  of  publishers  this  year,  and 
among  them  is  the  thought  that  pub- 
lishing is  not  what  it  was  in  dasrs 
when  difficulties  were  fewer  and  profits 
larger.     It  may  be  taken  as  true,  I 
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thinks  that  publishers  are  not  now 
making  anything  like  the  profits  to 
which  past  days  had  made  them  ac- 
customed. By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
publishing  was  ever  necessarily  a  gold- 
mine, although  some  dead  publishers 
have  left  money  to  their  ''heirs  and 
assigns'*.  I  only  mean  that  it  becomes 
increasingly  hard  to  make  a  profit 

upon  any  new  book. 

«  «  «  « 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  recent  correspondence  in  the 
"Times"  Literary  Supplement.  Hugh 
Walpole,  knowing  that  he  was  going 
to  be  away  from  England  for  some 
months,  wondered,  I  think,  how  he 
might  keep  his  memory  green  among 
us.  He  had  arranged  for  a  cheap  uni- 
form edition  of  his  writings  (being 
the  youngest  English  writer  to  achieve 
such  distinction) ;  he  had  published 
"Jeremy";  and  he  was  happily  in- 
spired to  write  a  letter  that  has  tickled 
up  all  the  publishers  to  a  fine  degree 
of  frenzy.  He  said  that  the  first 
novels  of  all  our  future  geniuses  were 
in  danger  of  suppression  because  pub- 
lishers could  no  longer  make  a  book 
pay  its  way  upon  the  small  sale  attain- 
able by  such  works.  He  added  a  hint 
that  first  novels  might  be  issued  in  a 
cheap  style,  so  that  they  eotdd  be  made 
profitable.  Now  of  course  this  last 
thing  excited  the  publishers  more  than 
the  deadliest  insult  could  have  done. 
It  gave  them  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
their  replies.  Because  it  is  well  known 
to  anybody  in  the  publishing  trade  or 
near  it  (How  that  reminds  me  of 
Shelley's  "Ode  to  a  Skylark!"),  that 
most  novels  are  already  published  in 
a  manner  as  cheap  as  common  decency 
will  allow.  Take  a  copy  of  any  novel, 
and  look  at  its  paper.  Take  a  look  at 
the  printing.  Take  a  look  at  the  bind- 
ing. In  each  department  you  will  find 
that  no  expense  has  been  wasted  upon 


luxury.  Walpole  suggested  paper 
binding.  He  has  not  heard  the  book- 
sellers on  the  subject  of  paper  bind- 
ings. He  has  not  heard  them  refuse 
to  stock  a  paper-bound  book.  And  he 
was  not  aware  when  he  wrote  that  the 
only  thing  which  cheapens  a  book  is 
its  production  in  huge  numbers  at  a 
profit  sometimes  of  only  a  farthing  a 
time.  He  knows  better  now.  The 
Publishers  of  England  (that  guard 
our  £  s.  d.)  have  told  him.  Walpole  is 
with  you,  in  the  States;  but  while  he 
is  away  the  battle  here  "rages  loud 

and  long". 

«  «  *  • 

Nothing  will  come  of  it,  of  course. 
That  would  be  too  much  to  hope  for. 
Already  one  publisher  is  carrying  on  a 
vitriolic  correspondence  with  one  of 
his  authors,  and  another  publisher  is 
being  worried  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Authors.  It  makes  merry 
reading  for  the  amateur;  but  to  those 
who  see  the  futility  of  it,  the  discus- 
sion became  tiresome  before  all  the 
publishers  hurried  to  compute  their 
losses  on  first  novels,  and  their  splen- 
did triumphs  of  prescience  regarding 
the  sales  of  first  novels,  ^d  the  terms 
upon  which  they  would  be  kind  enough 
in  future  to  publish  first  novels,  etc. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  I  should 
so  hate  publishers  when  they  begin  to 
complain;  but  so  it  is.  At  heart  I 
sympathize  with  them.  They  make 
very  small  profits  in  comparison  with 
men  in  other  trades.  They  are  often 
helpless  creatures,  who  have  to  be  told 
what  to  publish  by  hacks  whom  they 
scandalously  underpay.  And  yet  I 
hate  them  as  a  class,  however  much  I 
may  like  individuals  of  the  species. 
It  must  be,  I  suppose,  that  author  and 
publisher,  like  oil  and  water,  are  hos- 
tile properties. 

The  other  evening  I  listened  to  an 
amusing  debate  between  an  author  and 
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a  publisher.  The  author  spoke  first, 
and  so  he  had  the  advantage  of  choos- 
ing the  ground;  but  the  publisher 
spoke  last,  and  so  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  last  word.  What  I  no- 
ticed was  that  the  author,  belonging 
to  a  class  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
vainest  in  the  world,  said  nothing  in 
praise  of  his  craft.  He  was  facetious 
about  it.  All  he  did  was  to  ridicule 
the  publishers  as  a  body,  and  impute 
incompetence  to  them.  This  may  have 
been  the  amusing  course,  but  it  left 
the  publisher  in  a  posture  of  both  de- 
fence and  defiance.  He  had  not  only 
to  explain  away,  by  contradiction  and 
other  means,  the  charges  of  ibe  au- 
thor, but  he  had  to  extol  his  own  craft. 
This  he  did,  handsomely.  It  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  discussion  begun  by  Wal- 
pole's  letter  to  the  Literary  Supple- 
ment that  all  the  publishers  have  ex- 
tolled themselves  with  delicious  na^ 
Ivet£.  I  really  think  that  the  palm  for 
complacency  must  be  removed  from 
the  brow  of  the  author  and  handed  on 
to  the  publisher — ^to  whom  it  rightly 
belongs.  I  could  give  reasons  (I  mean, 

examples)  but  I  refrain. 

«  «  «  « 

Talking  about  debates  and  authors 
and  such  like  things  reminds  me  that 
I  have  recently  heard  another  contri- 
bution to  the  vexed  question.  A  meet- 
ing of  a  journalistic  club  here  listened 
the  other  evening  to  an  address  by  no 
less  a  person  than  W.  L.  George.  Its 
title  was  "Novels  and  Novelists",  and 
George  had  in  the  chair  the  Editor  of 
the  English  "Bookman''— -St.  John  Ad- 
cock.  Before  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
lecture,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  Adcock,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  journalists  in  Liondon.  He  is 
a  writer  of  neat  verse  and  a  critic  who 
never  fails  to  find  the  best  that  can  be 
discovered  in  any  work  he  may  have 
to  deal  with.    This  fact,  while  it  nat- 


urally and  inevitably  detracts  from 
ibe  "zip"  of  his  reviews,  gives  them  a 
quality  of  geniality  which  is  notice- 
ably absent  from  other  reviews  of  the 
same  books  written  by  young  men 
more  conceited  and  pretentious.  No 
nian  is  quicker  to  recognize  merit  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  others  than 
Adcock.  That  is  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence. He  may  praise  things  which 
ought  not,  in  strict  justice,  to  be 
praised;  but  when  he  does  that  it  is 
because  he  appreciates  the  value  of 
encouragement,  and  from  no  unworthy 
motive  whatever.  His  presence  in  the 
chair  at  the  George  lecture  was  a 
pleasing  phenomenon,  and  I  was  per- 
sonally glad  to  see  him  there.  I  haa 
been  a  little  afraid  that  George  would 
make  hay  of  my  own  prejudices,  and 
in  fact  I  had  been  warned  that  he 
would  do  so.  This  was  not  the  case, 
however.  His  address  was  most  rea- 
sonable— what  one  person  present  de- 
scribed as  "sound".  It  was  sensible 
and  good  tempered;  and  it  was  also 
outspoken,  a  thing  which  should  be 
noted  as  a  sign  of  health. 

Besides  which,  the  lecture  was  amus- 
ing. George  divided  the  active  novel- 
ists of  our  day  into  three  groups.  The 
neo-Victorian,  embracing  Wells,  Ben- 
nett, Galsworthy,  and  Conrad.  The 
Edwardian,  embracing  Mackenzie, 
Lawrence,  Walpole,  Beresford,  Swin- 
nerton,  E.  M.  Forster,  Gannan,  and 
himself.  And  the  neo-Georgian,  em- 
bracing James  Joyce,  Wyndham  Lewis, 
May  Sinclair,  Romer  Wilson,  Virginia 
Woolf,  and  Dorothy  Richardson.  He 
did  not  stay  long  with  the  neo-Vic- 
torians,  because  his  time  was  short 
and  because  their  work  was  familiar 
to  all.  All  he  did  was  to  say  that  in 
their  work  were  to  be  found  at  least 
the  vestigial  remains  of  the  "story" 
with  which  their  predecessors  had 
made  us  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
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time  a  preoccupation  with  politics  and 
social  problems  which  brought  them 
definitely  into  line  with  such  writers 
as  Charles  Kingsley.  Having  made 
this  point  clear,  George  cleared  his 
throat  and  went  to  the  real  subject  of 
his  speech.  He  was  out  for  the  blood 
of  the  neo-GeorgianSy  and  he  shed  a 
little  of  the  blood  of  the  Edwardians 
by  the  wayside.  As  I  had  been  tempted 
sometimes  to  wonder  whether  the  Ed- 
wardians had  any  blood  in  their  veins 
at  all  (and  not  only  a  fluid  tiiat  varied 
between  a  kind  of  sap  and  ink  and 
water),  I  was  pleased  to  find  them 
bleeding  rather  profusely.  It  was 
good. 

Taking  the  unfortunate  Swinnerton 
as  the  key  to  his  discourse,  George 
said  that  he  found  the  Edwardians  did 
not  care  a  tuppenny  loaf  for  "story", 
and  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  po- 
litical or  social  ideas  whatever.  In- 
stead, he  said,  they  were  out  for  the 
dissemination  of  moral  ideas— of  what 
they  thought  about  life  and  character, 
and  80  on.  Philosophy,  he  thought, 
they  had  none,  in  the  sense  of  a  rea- 
soned and  coherent  view  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  human  inhabitants.  He 
illustrated.  He  then  came  to  the  neo- 
Georgians. 

Well,  now,  the  neo-Georgians  did 
not  come  off  very  well,  but  extracts 
from  their  works  were  read  aloud  in 
order  that  the  audience  should  form  a 
judgment  for  itself.  There  were  mur- 
murs of  assent  to  all  that  George  said 
of  these.  The  only  writers  to  come  off 
well  were  Virginia  Woolf — ^whose  new 
novel  "Night  and  Day"  seems  to  be 
making  the  Bloomsbury  intellectuals 
extremely  excited — ^and  Romer  Wilson. 
The  others  were  almost  execrated  by 
the  respectable  gathering  of  journal- 
ists and  writers  of  old-fashioned  nov- 
els. It  was  explained  to  us  that  the 
neo-Georgians  were  out  for  the  pic- 


torial, that  they  were  trying  to  paint 
in  words.  They  are,  of  course,  en- 
deavoring to  reproduce  all  sorts  of 
sense-impressions,  from  sights  and 
sounds  to  smells  and  all  the  instinctive 
reactions  to  those  impressions.  They 
have  no  story  to  tell,  no  social  philoso- 
phy to  impart, — ^nothing  but  the  repe- 
tition of  words  of  the  "stick  beat  dog, 
dog  kill  cat,  cat  eat  rat"  simplicity, 
which  are  supposed  to  make  the  reader 
twitter  with  a  sense  of  actual  happen- 
ings otherwise  unobtainable.  George 
paraphrased  one  extract  as  it  might 
more  readably  have  been  written  by 
an  Edwardian,  and  again  there  were 
hoarse  murmurs  of  agreement.  It 
was  delightful. 

Then  we  had  all  the  old  novelists  on 
their  legs  one  after  the  other,  begin- 
ning with  a  man  who  has  written  more 
books  than  there  are  years  in  his  life. 
I  was,  however,  glad  to  see  this  pleader 
for  rose-colored  optimism  in  our  novels, 
heartily  jumped  upon  both  by  George 
and  another  Edwardian.  Among  the 
people  present,  apart  from  the  old 
boys,  whom  I  will  not  name,  I  noticed 
Thomas  Burke,  a  young  writer  who 
seems  to  have  a  great  following  in  the 
United  States,  Grant  Richards,  the 
publisher,  Warwick  Deeping,  and 
Ward  Muir,  a  very  clever  journalist 
and  a  writer  of  whimsical  novels.  The 
occasion  was  a  meeting  of  the  White- 
friars  Club,  a  body  of  journalists  and 
others  associated  with  the  literary 
world.  It  is  an  old-established  affair, 
and  has  a  weekly  dinner  with  some 
distinguished  speaker  giving  a  half- 
hour's  exposition  of  some  subject  on 

which  he  is  an  authority. 

«  «  «  « 

Talking  a  little  while  ago  about  Ad- 
cock's  generosity  in  criticism  reminded 
me  of  a  nice  little  fuss  which  has  been 
proceeding  here.  Bernard  Shaw  has 
a  new  book  out,  and  to  the  first  play  in 
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it  he  has  contributed  a  characteristic 
preface.  Everybody  here  knows  what 
Shaw  is,  and  I  should  say  that 
among  intelligent  people  who  know 
his  character  he  is  extraordinarily 
loved  and  respected.  They  know  that 
— as  Clutton-Brock  once  said  in  intro- 
ducing Shaw  to  a  meeting  which  was 
to  be  lectured  upon  some  wartime 
topic — everything  Shaw  says  about 
the  British  Empire  or  the  English 
people  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
sugar.  Salt  Shaw  supplies  plentifully 
from  his  own  store,  and  he  rubs  it  in; 
but  the  sweetness  which  is  in  his  na- 
ture does  not  come  out  before  an  un- 
perceptive  audience,  and  so  it  has  to 
be  supplied  by  some  such  warning  as 
this.  Well,  Shaw  has  this  character- 
istic preface,  and  occurring  in  it  are 
some  sentences  which  are  calculated  to 
make  the  suburban  mind  rear.  We 
might  have  known  that  they  were 
there,  and  I  should  have  thought  that 
this  would  have  been  enough  for  most 
sensible  people.  By  some  extraordi- 
nary chance,  however,  the  Squire- 
Shanks  federation,  to  which  I  have 
referred  on  another  occasion,  fell  foul 
of  this  preface.  There  was  one  spite- 
ful review  in  "The  New  Statesman", 
and  then  there  followed  a  most  as- 
tounding attack  by  Squire  himself  in 
"Land  and  Water".  In  a  sort  of 
would-be  rallying  Shavian  way.  Squire 
insinuated  that  Shaw  ought  to  be 
tarred  and  feathered.  He  let  himself 
go,  and  the  result  was  a  mess.  There 
was  also  a  sequel. 

The  sequel  did  not  come  from  Shaw 
himself,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
Shaw  cannot  get  angry.  He,  I  believe, 
sympathized  with  Squire's  annoyance. 
It  was  Massingham,  the  editor  of  "The 
Nation",  who  rapped  Squire  over  the 
knuckles,  and  told  him  that  he  could 
learn  manners  from  Shaw.  Then  up 
rose  Arnold  Bennett,  full  of  a  right- 


eous love  of  liberty  in  the  press,  and 
said  that  it  was  absurd  to  suggest 
that,  being  younger  than  Shaw,  Squire 
had  therefore  no  right  to  criticize 
Shaw  in  any  terms  he  liked.  Bennett 
added  that  he  spoke  as  a  lifelong  ad- 
mirer of  Shaw.  But  he  had  not  read 
the  book  when  he  wrote,  and  his  argu- 
ment that  many  worse  things  had 
been  said  about  himself  was  not 
strictly  to  the  point.  Because  it  is 
always  the  spirit  of  a  review  that  mat- 
ters, and  while  Squire  is  a  very  able 
young  man,  he  has  not  got  a  very  rich 
sense  of  humor.  I  say  this,  notwith- 
standing his  book  of  brilliant  paro- 
dies. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
these  parodies  show  a  mind  acute  and 
derisive,  but  not  a  mind  of  any  warmth 
and  color.  Now  it  is  a  curious  thing, 
which  everybody  must  have  noticed, 
that  there  are  some  people  from  whom 
we  can  take  almost  anything,  and 
others  from  whom  the  slightest  re- 
mark of  a  teasing  kind  is  intolerable. 
So  it  is  in  this  case.  From  Shaw,  who 
once  wrote  a  very  rude  letter  to  me, 
off  his  own  bat,  so  to  speak,  I  could 
not  receive  anything  that  I  should  re- 
sent. But  if  you  come  away  from  the 
rich,  blarneying,  humorous  insults  of 
Shaw  and  meet  a  man  who  says  the 
same  things  with  ever  so  slight  a 
tinge  of  malice  or  indignation  or  spite, 
you  at  once  feel  the  things  to  be  differ- 
ent. They  are  different.  They  are  not 
said  out  of  love  and  nonsense,  but  out 
of  some  feeling  quite  distinct.  I  think 
that  what  made  many  readers  resent 
Squire's  article  was  not  that  he  cursed 
Shaw,  but  that  he  did  it  unf unnily. 

Meanwhile  Shaw,  undisturbed  by  all 
the  fuss,  and  also,  I  expect,  unper- 
turbed by  anything  else  regarding 
himself,  is  engaged  upon  another  play 
which  is  to  bear  the  suggestive  title 
"Back  to  Methuselah  1"  The  subject 
of  this  play  links  onto  that  philosophic 
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belief  which  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  80  much  of  his  work.  The  notion  is 
that  mankind  can  get  anything  it 
wants  by  desiring  it  collectively  with 
sufficient  intensity.  It  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  ''Man  and  Superman",  be- 
cause, for  all  the  conmion  misunder- 
standing of  the  title  of  that  play,  the 
''superman"  is  not  woman  at  all.  His 
idea,  whatever  its  originality  or  un- 
originality,  is  that  by  desiring  it 
strongly  enough,  we  shall  get  a  su- 
perior race  of  men.  In  the  new  play 
Shaw  takes  the  present  life  of  man  as 
altogether  too  short  for  his  full 
growth  and  development.  Man,  he 
says,  cannot  in  his  present  span  of 
seventy  years  learn  all  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  him  to  know.  He  will 
always  be  an  imperfect  child  as  long 
as  he  is  content  with  seventy  years  of 
life.  He  wants  at  least  three  hundred 
years  in  order  to  cope  with  the  vastly 
increased  knowledge  now  at  the  com- 
mand of  unorganized  individuals.  By 
wishing  to  live  for  three  hundred 
years,  man  will  eventually  so  increase 
the  possible  length  of  his  days  that 
he  will  at  last  attain  the  three-hun- 
dred-year term,  and  when  he  has  done 
that  he  will  be  able  to  tackle  life  and 
the  entire  body  of  possible  knowledge. 
He  will  open  the  way  to  a  splendid 

new  species,  almost  onmiscient. 

«  «  «  « 

This  notion  is  only  one  sign  of  the 
times.  Wells,  I  am  told,  believes  that 
a  feature  of  the  future  will  be  a  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  cooperative 
knowledge.  That  is,  there  is  growing 
up  the  feeling  that  intellectually  the 
individual,  as  he  exists  as  present,  is 
played  out.  He  needs  to  know  so  much 
more.  There  is  so  much  waiting  to  be 
gleaned  in  the  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
so  little  chance  that,  with  his  present 
finite  capacity  for  assimilation,  he  will 
beable  to  harvest  the  grain,  that  some- 


thing must  be  done  to  coordinate  the 
arts,    the   crafts,    and   the   sciences. 
Wells  has  had  some  experience  of  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  society  which 
he  has  done  so  much  to  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  League 
of  Nations  idea,  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  different  committees  in  order 
to  deal  with  all  the  various  aspects  of 
the  problem.     A  big  committee,  in 
which  individual  members  were  given 
special  jobs,  could  not  cope  with  the 
enormous  mass  of  detail  and  informa- 
tion that  needed  to  be  digested  and 
employed.    Everything  had  its  subtle- 
ties.    Everything  called  for  special 
knowledge — of  different  faiths,  of  ter- 
ritorial   problems,    of    politics,    lan- 
guages, economics,  products,  psychol- 
ogy,   domestic    habits,    and    so    on. 
Committees  were  formed  to  make  re- 
searches   into   these   aspects.     Thus 
joined,  the  members  were  able  to  con- 
centrate upon  still  more  direct  ques- 
tions   and    details.      Extending    the 
idea,  Wells  saw  that  while  one  man 
working  in  his  study  or  his  laboratory 
or  in  the  streets  or  the  business  life  of 
ibe  community  might  all  the  while  be 
duplicating  the  work  of  another  man, 
a  stranger,  this  could  not  happen  if 
there  were  a  sort  of  joint  effort  in 
which  all  whose  interests  led  them  to 
a  particular  branch  of  study  might 
engage  in  common  endeavor.    It  did 
not  occur  to  Wells  to  extend  the  life  of 
man.    His  interest  is  less  philosophic 
than  practical.     His  idea  is  to  get 
something  done  now.     Nevertheless, 
there  is  enough  in  common  between 
these  two  ideas  to  make  them  worth 

mentioning  together. 

«  «  •  « 

Arnold  Bennett's  new  play  has  been 
running  here  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
It  is,  as  I  believe  I  have  mentioned, 
based  upon  his  novel  ^'Sacred  and  Pro- 
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fane  Love",  called  in  America,  I  think, 
by  the  name  of  its  heroine,  Carlotta. 
I  have  been  reading  the  play,  and  I 
am  surprised  to  find  how  closely  and 
how  cleverly  the  translation  from  the 
novel  to  the  play  has  been  made.    It 
certainly   needs    a   master   hand   to 
translate  a  book  for  the  stage.    But 
Bennett  had  a  theme  so  sharply  and 
effectively  handled  in  his  own  novel 
that  it  comes  quite  clean  and  slick  in 
four  acts.    I  have  lately  been  wonder- 
ing whether  the  act  division  which 
exercises  such  tjrranny  over  our  play- 
wrights might  not  give  way  to  some- 
thing rather  more  elastic.    We  have 
seen  in  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln'*  how  it  can  be  ignored,  and  an 
almost  panoramic  succession  of  scenes 
substituted.      Well,    this    notion    is 
borne  out  by  Tolstoy's  "The  Living 
Corpse",  which  has  just  been  pro- 
duced here  under  the  title  "Repara- 
tion", with  our  latest  actor  manager, 
Henry  Ainley,  in  the  chief  part    This 
play,  as  you  probably  know,  was  left 
in  a  fragmentary  state  by  Tolstoy; 
but  as  it  has  be^i  pieced  together  it 
constitutes  a  good  argument  for  a 
play  that  is  divided  simply  into  scenes. 
Comparing  the  stage  version  with  the 
anonymous  translation   published   in 
book  form  in  America  some  years  ago, 
I  find  that  at  least  one  scene  has  been 
omitted  entire;  but  the  play  is  given 
here  in  about  nine  scenes,  and  it  does 
not  lack  coherence. 

There  is  something  in  this,  I  am 
sure,  for  all  our  young  dramatists 
(and  some  less  young  than  the  others) 
have  been  reported  as  strongly  influ- 
enced less  by  the  technique  than  by 
the  success  of  "Abraham  Lincoln". 
That  means  that  we  shall  presently 
have  a  surfeit  of  chronicle  plays.  I 
hate  the  idea  of  that,  and  have  no 
wish  to  see  all  our  ancient  heroes  and 
historical    characters    butchered    to 


make  a  London  holiday.  What  I  am 
rather  suggesting  is  the  possibility  of 
plays  more  on  the  model  of  "The 
Living  Corpse",  domestic  dramas  in 
which  we  follow  the  development  of 
plot  and  character  from  incident  to 
incident.  At  present  all  sorts  of  things 
are  allowed  to  interfere  with  veri- 
similitude, for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
whole  action  into  the  allotted  space  of 
three  acts.  One  advantage  a  greater 
number  of  short  scenes  would  have  is 
that  scenery  would  have  to  be  simpli- 
fied. No,  I  am  not  forgetting  that 
some  people  called  the  Elizabethans 
did  something  of  the  kind  of  thing  I 
have  been  praising.  Why  should  we 
not  go  back  to  this  old  technique?  If 
William  Archer  is  right,  vide  his  ar- 
ticles in  "The  Observer",  we  can  now 
write  much  better  plays  than  the 
Elizabethans.  Archer  ought  to  know. 
He  has  seen  most  of  the  plays  pro- 
duced in  England  for  the  last  thirty 

years  or  more. 

«  «  «  « 

I  have  been  reading  the  second  book 
of  one  of  the  neo-Georgians  mentioned 
by  W.  L.  George  in  his  lecture.  It  is 
called  "If  All  These  Young  Men"  and 
is  by  Romer  Wilson,  the  author  of 
"Martin  Schuler".  It  is  a  weird  af- 
fair, and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  see 
what  the  author  is  driving  at.  She 
has  taken  a  short  period  round  about 
the  blackest  period  of  the  war — ^when 
the  Germans  were  driving  us  back  in 
the  1918  spring  offensive.  And  she 
has  gathered  together  the  dumbest  lot 
jot  young  people  I  have  ever  met  in  a 
book.  They  say  some  silly  thing,  like 
"Yes",  and  it  is  fraught  with  signifi- 
cance. They  suffer  from  an  incurable 
introspective  habit,  and  catch  only  the 
tails  of  all  kinds  of  thoughts  about 
life  and  love  and  human  suffering,  etc. 
But  yet  there  is  something  that  pre- 
vents the  book  as  a  whole  from  being 
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ludicrous.  It  may  be  the  author's 
youthful  earnestness.  More  probably 
it  is  her  subdued  and  slightly  per- 
verted talent,  which,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  gather  robustness,  may  bloom  into 
something  more  considerable  than  its 
present  blossoms  might  suggest.  The 
trouble  about  work  of  this  kind  is  that 
it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
cliques,  who  will  perhaps  say  it  is 
mystically  perfect,  that  its  vagueness 
is  the  authentic  sibylline  voice  of 
genius  tackling  the  subtle  essences  of 
life,  and  that  sort  of  thing.    It  would 


be  a  great  pity,  because  eccentricity  is 
never  good  in  art.  Newness,  yes ;  but 
newness  that  is  comprehensible.  Not 
something  that  can  be  imitated  with 
ribaldry.  Miss  Wilson's  sense  of 
humor  could  do  with  a  tonic.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  true  of  a  number  of  our 
young  writers,  particularly  the  poets. 
But  I  cannot  deal  with  the  poets  this 
month.  I  must  write  about  Sassoon's 
collected  war  poems  and  Osbert  Sit- 
well's  ''Argonaut  and  Juggernaut"  in 
the  next  "Londoner". 

SIMON  PURE 


DRINKWATER'S  LINCOLN 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 


IT  is  not  my  intention  to  hound  John 
Drinkwater's  play  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" back  into  history,  any  more  than 
it  was  his  intention,  at  the  first,  to 
take  it  "as  is"  out  of  history.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  show  how  life, 
though  greater  than  drama,  sometimes 
moves  with  the  precision  of  drama^ 
and  is  the  stuff  from  which  plays  are 
made.  Personally,  I  take  the  play 
neat,  swallow  it  whole,  and  am  warmed 
by  the  sincerity  of  the  brand;  there  is 
no  play  in  recent  times  more  true  to 
its  form;  none  with  fewer  words, 
and  those  simple  and  unpretentious. 
In  these  days  when  the  experimenters 
are  trying  to  find  the  right  mode  of 
expression  for  democracy,  for  com- 
munity drama, — ^when  they  are  ex- 
perimenting with  pageants  and  cho- 
rals,— ^here  comes  a  drama:  in  a  form 
as  old  as  Shakespeare — ^the  chronicle; 
with  conventions  used  before  the 
Elizabethans — ^the  chorus  or  inter- 
lude; in  a  style  as  old  as  the  Bible, — 
and  grips  the  up-to-date  devotee  of 


the  theatre  with  the  use  of  detail  as 
familiar  as  any  first-reader  story  to 
the  child. 

Arnold  Bennett  writes  an  introduc- 
tion to  ibe  printed  play,  telling  how 
marveUously  simple  Drinkwater's  suc- 
cess was  with  "Abraham  Lincoln"  in 
London.  Yet  how  unexplainable  that 
people  should  wend  their  way  to  Ham- 
mersmith, to  the  little  theatre  in  which 
it  was  housed; — ^which  is  as  if  New 
Yorkers,  instead  of  flocking  to  Forty- 
second  Street,  the  pulse  of  theatre  life, 
should  pilgrimage  to  Two  Hundred 
and  Sixtieth  Street  and  the  Bronx, 
nearly  twelve  miles  away  and  off  the 
line,  to  see  something  not  throbbing 
with  sex,  not  thrilling  with  lurid  melo- 
drama— except  where  Lincoln's  life 
had  melodrama  in  it, — and  .containing 
no  story  other  than  the  one  we  have 
studied  in  our  histories. 

But  Mr.  Bennett,  as  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  gives  every  explanation 
for  this  phenomenon  of  success  except 
the  right  one.     He  claims  that  the 
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knowledge  of  Mr.  Drinkwater,  as  a 
dramatic  technician,  is  accountable  for 
it.  Now,  while  the  author  has  had  a 
vast  amount  of  experience  as  director 
of  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Thea- 
tre, and  while,  in  ''Abraham  Lincoln'^ 
he  uses  his  materials  with  the  ret- 
icence and  balance  of  a  poet  and  an 
artist, — ^all  of  which  one  feels  in  the 
reading  and  the  seeing  of  the  play, — 
the  artistic  workmanship  of  the  piece 
is  only  one  of  the  elements  which 
make  it  what  it  is.  Mr.  Bennett  claims 
that  this  drama  is  a  success  because 
Drinkwater  had  the  wit  to  select  as  its 
hero  one  of  the  "world's  finest  charac- 
ters. This  also  has  a  grain  of  truth  in 
it,  and  makes  me  feel  like  delivering  a 
sermon  to  the  American  men  of  the 
theatre  for  not  having  as  much  wit. 
Still,  Mr.  Bennett  might  have  said  the 
same  thing  had  Drinkwater  selected 
some  other  great  man  of  history  for 
his  central  character.  It  is  not  a  burn- 
ing comment.  He  claims  that  the 
theme  is  handled  with  simplicity, 
which  all  the  more  throws  before  us 
the  gigantic  import  of  the  subject. 
The  theme  is  great,  but  so  are  the 
causes  of  the  recent  war,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  French 
Revolution,  to  chassez  back  and  forth 
in  history.  That  statement  is  only 
partly  true.  Again,  Mr.  Bennett  gives 
Drinkwater  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions in  selecting  Lincoln,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  explains  satisfactor- 
ily why  the  poet,  of  English  birth,  se- 
lected a  hero  of  American  origin,  for 
the  delectation  of  an  English  theatre- 
going  public.  The  reason  lies  deeper. 
Finally,  Mr.  Bennett  sees  the  success 
of  "Abraham  Lincohi"  due  to  the  actor 
employed  to  assume  the  leading  r61e. 
Now,  undoubtedly  a  bad  actor  will  de- 
stroy any  value  an  historical  drama 
may  have  to  the  outward  eye,  and  will 
misinterpret  the  lines  of  any  poet, 


however  true  those  lines  may  be  to  the 
character  they  represent.  But  here, 
also,  Mr.  Bennett  fails  to  reach  the 
crux  of  the  matter. 

What,  then,  has  made  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  so  popular  in  London  that 
kings,  queens,  chancellors,  counsellors, 
and  cabinet  members  have  been  to  see 
it  once,  twice,  and  even  thrice?  I 
think  we  may  lay  it  to  the  same  cause 
which  made  the  chronicle  play  so  popu- 
lar with  the  Elizabethans,  after  the 
Spanish  Armada — a  wave  of  patriotic 
emotion  which  delights  in  recounting, 
j  either  in  legendary  or  historical  form, 
the  struggle  for  human  liberty,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  moral  decen- 
cies of  life.  But  if  that  is  so,  why  did 
not  Mr.  Drinkwater  select  a  theme 
more  closely  allied  to  English  tradi- 
tion? He  chose  instead  a  subject  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  However  much  Lincoln 
may  have  sprung  from  the  pioneers  of 
Illinois,  he  also  sprang  from  the 
strongest  traditions  of  the  English- 
speaking  people.  He  spoke,  as  a  man, 
with  the  force  of  the  Bible,  and  he 
stood  up  against  an  issue  which  in- 
volved the  moral  stamina  of  mankind. 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  re- 
sorted to  the  chronicle-play  form  for 
several  reasons,  some  of  them  tech- 
nical. The  incidents  which  would  best 
reveal  the  character  of  Lincoln  cov- 
ered a  long  period;  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  details  leading  up  to  the  cli- 
maxes, which  in  some  way  would  have 
to  be  explained.  In  order  to  draw 
these  episodes  closer  together,  there 
would  have  to  be  interludes,  or  cho- 
ruses, which  would  advance  the  spir- 
itual development  of  the  piece,  and 
show,  at  each  interval,  the  character 
of  Lincoln,  moulded  firmer  by  the 
event.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
experimenting  with  a  form  which  had 
been  reduced  to  rigidity  in  the  blank 
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verse  of  the  past ;  and  an  opportunity 
to  show  that  choruses  might  be  writ- 
ten freely,  and  somewhat  in  accord 
with  modem  poetic  theories.  It  of- 
fered him  the  chance  to  illustrate  that 
a  poet  might  select  an  historical 
theme,  and  be  true  to  it  in  its  main 
outlines,  yet  take  liberties  with  facts 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  shock  the  liter- 
alist,  even  though  reinforcing  the 
richness  of  the  character  portrayed^ 

For  instance,  into  Lincoln's  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Drinkwater  introduces  a  new 
member,  an  expediency  which  allowed 
him  to  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  this 
extraneous  person  all  the  opposition  to 
Lincoln,  which,  evenly  distributed 
among  the  legitimate  members  of  his 
official  family,  would  have  resulted Jn 
a  confused  impression,  and  a  striving 
to  be  exact.  Another  instance  of  po- 
etic license,  which  does  violence  to  his- 
tory, yet  improves  the  impression  of 
Lincoln :  when,  in  the  final  scene,  the 
President  goes  to  the  theatre,  and  im- 
pending doom  hangs  over  him,  he  is 
applauded  by  the  audience  gathered  to 
witness  the  performance  of  Taylor's 
"Our  American  Cousin",  and,  stand- 
ing in  his  box,  he  makes  a  speech, 
which,  in  part,  is  none  other  than  his 
second  Inaugural  Address.  Such  are 
the  liberties  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  per- 
fect right  to  take,  provided  he  does  no 
violence  to  the  spirit  of  history.  The 
fact  is,  he  makes  clear-cut  the  import 
of  character,  by  so  doing. 

The  poet,  for  his  better  purpose, 
has,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  shap- 
ing history  to  his  artistic  ideal.  It 
does  not  detract  from  the  canvas  that, 
in  the  first  act,  Lincoln  is  rather  ret- 
icent about  accepting  his  nomina- 
tion. Taking  the  full  events  of  his- 
tory, we  know  that  he  planned  with 
the  Republicans  for  the  success  of  his 
candidature.  But  there  is  a  letter  ex- 
tant, addressed  to  T.  J.  Pickett  (April 


16,  1859),  which  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  unfit  for  the  honor, 
and  rather  a  detriment  to  the  cause 
than  otherwise.  It  was  this  aspect  of 
Lincoln's  stand  Drinkwater  selected  to 
begin  with. 

Barring  these  perfectly  legitimate 
licenses  taken  by  the  poet,  and  bar- 
ring certain  minor  flaws  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  an  Eng- 
lishman rather  than  an  American,  the 
play  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  is  true  to 
history  in  most  of  its  detail,  and  truer 
than  history,  inasmuch  as  it  presents 
Lincoln  to  us  large  and  human  and  im- 
mortally great.  I  agree  with  those 
critics  who  have  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Lincoln  servant  Is  more 
Anglo-Saxon  (Birminghamshire)  than 
Springfield,  Dlinoisian.  I  smile  with 
others  over  the  pidgin-English  of 
the  old  negro  minister  who  calls  on 
the  President  at  the  White  House; 
but  I  can't  say  that,  as  negro  dialect,  it 
is  any  worse  than  the  dialect  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  in  "The  Gold  Bug".  We 
Americans  were  never  able  to  catch 
the  rhythm  of  the  negro  speech  until 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  studied  it,  and 
embodied  it  in  his  "Uncle  Remus" 
tales.  So  we  can't  blame  an  English- 
man for  what  the  average  American 
writer  in  the  past  was  not  able  to  do. 

Step  by  step,  I  could  tabulate  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  sources  in  the  writing 
of  this  chronicle  play;  or  rather  I 
could  fix  the  sources  of  Lord  Cham- 
wood,  the  historian  followed  by  the 
poet,  who  dedicated  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  this  English  writer  of  the 
standard  English  life  of  Lincoln.  As  a 
reader  of  Lincoln's  letters  I  always  find 
myself  afterward  with  certain  phrases 
ringing  in  my  ears,  with  certain 
rhythms  of  the  man  beating  in  my 
brain.  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  Drinkwater;  he  has  taken 
freely  from  the  letters  and  speeches. 
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and  mingled  recollected  expressions  in 
his  dialogue.  He  has  made  creative 
material  out  of  commonplaces — shap- 
ing, moulding  them  around  the  gaunt, 
tragic  outlines  of  the  great  figure.  He 
has  taken  human  anecdotes,  ofScial 
irritations,  and  kneaded  them  into  his 
scenes.  And  the  art  of  it  all  is  that 
one  does  not  feel  they  have  been  hauled 
in  by  the  neck  in  order  to  illustrate  a 
fact  or  point  a  moral.  I  can  justify 
every  move  made  by  Drinkwater;  and 
to  the  fiaw-picker  I  can  yield  only  in 
the  statement  that  maybe  sentiment 
has  spilled  over  into  sentimentality  in 
the  scene  between  the  President  and 
the  negro  minister. 

I  call  ''Abraham  Lincoln''  a  great 
play,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  has  over- 
powering style,  or  is  monumental  in 
its  structure:  but  that  it  gives  us 
Lincoln  in  all  his  moral  breadth  and 
all  his  meaning  for  the  future.  I 
think  that,  if  we  are  headed  for  a 
greater  theatre  in  America,  the  Drink- 
water  play  is  destined  to  be  a  part  of 
the  repertory  of  any  truly  representa- 
tive list  of  plays.  Does  it  not  sound 
rather  strange,  is  there  not  something 
truly  wrong  with  us,  when  we  have  to 
say  that  an  Englishman  has  probably 
thus  far  written  the  typically  Ameri- 
can drama! 

There  are  only  a  few  characters  that 
stand,  historically,  stedfast  as  a  star. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  them.  In  these  me- 
teor days,  we  ask  ourselves,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  look  upon  his  like  again  ?  That 
constitutes  one  of  the  fascinations  of 
the  Drinkwater  drama, — it  is  so  funda- 
mentally sound,  so  tragically  beautiful 
in  its  central  character.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett confesses  that  he  wept  over  the 
spiritual  struggle  of  this  great  soul. 
"0  Captain!  My  Captain!"  wells  up 
in  your  throat  somehow.  It  is  the 
glory  of  our  common  sense  that  we 
can  weep  over  common  sense. 


The  play  in  New  York  has  created 
a  stir.  Special  matin£es  are  being 
given  for  the  children,  blocks  of  seats 
are  being  sold  to  organizations,  {he 
frivolous  are  leaving  the  theatre  over- 
awed by  it.  The  papers  are  carrying 
double  notices  of  it.  And  it  has  taken ' 
an  Englishman  to  prove  to  us  that  we 
have  been  neglecting  what  is  at  our 
very  door.  How  many  attempts  of  a 
theatrical  nature  have  been  made  with 
American  history?  I  have  seen  Wash- 
ingtons  on  the  stage,  played  by  actors 
who  were  required  to  stand  with  their 
backs  to  the  audience,  and  to  speak 
in  sepulchral  tones  which  might  either 
be  the  voice  of  the  Father  of  Our 
Country,  or  the  voice  of  the  Ghost  of 
Hamlet's  murdered  parent!  I  have 
seen  Grants  and  Lees  on  the  stage, 
with  beards  that  were  woolly,  and 
with  bearings  not  as  favorable  as  wax 
figures  in  the  Eden  Mus£e.  I  have 
seen  Alexander  Hamiltons  that  looked 
like  George  Arliss,  and  youthful  Jef- 
fersons  that  bore  a  faint  resemblance 
to  historical  figures  drawn  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy.  When  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  was  first  spoken  of  for  Amer- 
ica; everyone  exclaimed,  "If  only 
Chapin  were  alive."  Probably  there 
are  readers  who  recall  that  actor's  re- 
markable delineation  of  the  President 
in  a  play  as  mildly  adequate  for  Lin- 
coln, as  Parker's  "Disraeli"  was  for 
Disraeli.  Who,  we  asked,  could  play 
Drinkwater's  Lincoln?  And  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  dramatic  profession, — 
as  it  is  the  hope  of  the  country  that  in 
a  log  cabin  such  a  man  as  Lincoln 
could  be  bom, — ^that  in  the  wilds  of 
the  one-night  circuit,  such  an  actor 
was  found,  and  drawn  into  the  lime- 
light of  Broadway.  I  could  praise  the 
makeup  of  Frank  McGlynn, — ^more  the 
Lincoln  of  Barnard  than  of  Borglum, 
— ^but  I  would  rather  praise  his  spir- 
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itual  understanding — ^the  quiet  beauty 
of  his  awkward  hesitancy,  the  positive 
firmness  of  his  speech  when  he  forged 
ahead,  the  spiritual  loneliness  and 
agony  of  the  mood  and  expression. 
Nothing  was  theatrical,  nothing 
forced.  I  can  imagine  no  better  de- 
lineation. 

/  Thus,  in  reviewing  the  printed  play, 
and  in  mentioning  the  acted  repre- 
sentation, I  render  my  own  tribute  to 


Mr.  Drinkwater's  excellence.  He  has 
done  a  fundamental  thing:  he  has 
reached  more  than  national  emotion; 
he  has  gone  beyond  it  and  given  his 
audiences  a  taste  of  what  universal 
moral  fervor  is.  Lincoln  is  not  for 
America  alone :  he  and  Magna  Charta 
stand  at  the  root  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 
ilization. That,  Mr.  Arnold  Benriett, 
is  the  reason  for  the  play's  unqualified 
success  in  London  and  New  York. 


BLUE  WATER 

BY  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 


THERE'S  nothing  between  me  and  Spain 
But  water,  blue  water, — 
And  yet  I  strain  my  sight  in  vain 
Into  the  radiant  expanse; 
That  dear  wild  land  of  far  romance 
I  must  set  sail  to  gain. 
Blue  water,  blue  water 
That  holds  forgotten  ships, 
That  lays  the  long  cold  silences 
On  panting  human  lips, 
What  makes  your  restless  billows  clean 
As  if  the  past  had  never  been. 
Blue  water,  blue  water 
Where  the  swift  gull  dips? 

There's  nothing  between  you  and  me 

But  water,  blue  water, — 

Across  the  soul's  relentless  sea 

Never  a  ship  can  find  the  way. 

I  may  go  back  to  Spain  some  day, 

But  always  there  must  be 

Blue  water,  blue  water 

Between  us  tossing  cold. 

Although  its  waves  are  crystal  clear 

We  know  what  dead  they  hold. 

Though  we  have  no  more  dreams  to  drown 

We  dare  not  sail  where  those  went  down — 

Blue  water,  blue  water  I 

Where  our  hearts  grew  old. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  DESERT  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS 

BY  LEROY  JEPPERS,  P.R.G.S. 


A  MONG  the  lovers  of  nature  there 
l\  is  an  ancient  dispute  as  to  which 
has  the  greatest  charm, — the  desert, 
the  mountains,  or  the  sea.  Fortunate 
is  he  who  knows  and  loves  his  Cali- 
fornia, for  in  this  favored  state  he 
need  not  choose  between  them  as  they 
are  all  present  in  superlative  degree. 
For  many  sunmiers  I  have  roamed 
over  its  beautiful  and  majestic  moun- 
tains, strolled  on  its  poppy-strewn 
headlands  overlooking  the  purple  sea, 
or  wandered  along  its  colorful  beaches 
in  company  with  the  mountains  and 
the  waves.  Again  I  have  traveled  in 
midsunmier  over  its  burning  deserts, 
rewarded  by  their  ever  alluring,  mys- 
terious charm.  Let  him  who  has  done 
likewise  turn  to  "California  Desert 
Trails"  by  J.  S.  Chase,  and  he  may 
renew  many  a  happy  memory. 

The  Colorado  desert  of  southeastern 
California,  of  which  this  book  is 
mainly  descriptive,  extends  from  San 
Grorgonio  Pass  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  San  Bernardino,  San  Jacinto, 
and  Santa  Rosa  mountains  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Colorado 
river  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  It 
is  crossed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
way, and  has  attracted  much  attention 
by  its  fertile  Imperial  Valley  trans- 
formed by  irrigation,  and  its  unwel- 
come Salton  Sea.  To  the  north  of  the 
ranges  bounding  its  upper  margin  lies 
the  great  Mohave  Desert  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Salt 
Lake  routes. 

Most  fascinating  have  I  found  the 
California  deserts  when  viewed  from 


the  snow-crowned  summits  on  their 
borders.  There,  amid  the  cold  of  10,- 
000  to  14,600  feet  altitude,  my  eyes 
have  wandered  downward  through  the 
many  zones  of  plant  and  animal  life 
to  the  rich  browns  and  purples  of  the 
desert  and  the  opal  hues  of  its  shim- 
mering lakes.  Irresistible  was  their 
call,  and  I  glissaded  down  the  upi>er 
snowy  slopes,  descended  perilous  chim- 
neys, and  hastened  along  tremendous 
canyons  to  reach  at  last  their  waving 
palms  and  tropic  heat.  Their  sands 
have  often  burned  my  weary  feet, 
their  vanished  waters  tried  my  soul, 
but  still  I  long  for  desert  air  and  rest 
beneath  their  wondrous  stars  at  night 
At  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  river  the 
temperature  is  often  higher  than  110 
degrees  in  the  shade.  The  river  is 
wide  and  of  chocolate  hue,  flowing  be- 
tween low  red  banks  that  are  lined 
with  green.  On  the  streets  are  date 
palms  and  cottonwoods  mixed  with 
mesquits,  while  brilliantly  dressed  In- 
dians visit  the  trains  with  baskets  and 
bead  work.  Going  westward  across 
the  desert  we  pass  the  Chocolate, 
Chuckawalla,  and  Cottonwood  moun- 
tains, ranges  of  death  from  which 
many  a  prospector  never  returns; 
while  across  the  mystic  waters  of  the 
Salton  Sea  are  the  Superstition  and 
Santa  Rosa  mountains.  In  centuries 
past  the  Gulf  of  California  covered 
this  area,  but  the  Colorado  river,  bear- 
ing a  heavy  burden  of  silt,  formed  a 
widening  delta  which  eventually  shut 
out  the  sea,  leaving  a  great  lake  whose 
outlines  are  still  clearly  seen  on  the 
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walls  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
In  recent  years  evaporation  reduced 
this  inland  sea  until  the  Colorado 
burst  its  banks  in  1906,  remaining 
uncontrollable  for  two  years.  The 
area  of  the  Salton  Sea  was  thus  in* 
creased  to  nearly  500  square  miles  of 
water  about  80  feet  in  depth.  Much 
of  the  Colorado  desert  is  below  sea 
level  and  one  valley  now  covered  by 
water  is  a  few  feet  lower  than  the 
famous  Death  Valley  region  north  of 
the  Mohave.  On  the  hazy  blue  waters 
of  this  vast  sea  the  pelican  fishes,  and 
at  night  the  coyote  haunts  its  desolate 
shores. 

At  Indio  and  Coachella  are  hot 
springs  and  groves  of  date  palms  and 
figs.  Here  the  desert  is  thickly  strewn 
with  the  diminutive  fossil  shells  of  a 
moUusk  that  once  inhabited  the  lake. 
The  oasis  of  the  Coachella  Valley  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  great  date-produc- 
ing centre,  and  the  only  one  in  this 
country.  At  Palm  Springs  one  may  visit 
Murray,  Eagle  and  Andreas  canyons 
in  the  San  Jacinto  range  where  there 
are  giant  fan-palms  (Washingtonia 
filifera).  It  is  proposed  that  they  be 
included  in  a  National  Monument  to 
give  protection  to  this  unique  tree 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

As  we  approach  the  gateway  to  the 
Pacific  at  San  Goirgonio  Pass,  the 
mountains  close  in  about  us  and  we 
gaze  upward  at  the  snowy  heights  of 
San  Gorgonio  and  San  Jacinto. 
Parched  and  brown  are  their  slopes, 
and  seamed  with  deep  canyons.  On 
one  side  the  peaks  of  the  San  Jacinto 
range  overlook  the  desert  and  the 
Salton  Sea;  on  the  other  side  the 
orange  groves  and  the  blue  Pacific. 
I  have  forced  my  way  through  the 
manzanita  and  thorn  bush  of  their 
canyons  and  over  the  giant  granite 
blocks  of  their  summits  to  the  ter- 


minal peak  of  Mt.  San  Jacinto  at  10,- 
805  feet,  where  there  was  a  wonderful 
view  of  the  region,  with  a  thrilling 
glimpse  into  the  depths  of  San  Gor- 
gonio Pass,  thousands  of  feet  beneath 
me. 

Of  greatest  importance  to  the  trav- 
eler are  the  desert  sign-posts  which 
direct  him  to  the  nearest  good  water. 
We  have  a  western  area  of  about  670,- 
000  square  miles  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
penetrate  afoot  without  this  informa- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  commenced  the  work  by 
placing  sign-posts  and  developing  the 
scanty  springs  in  the  Colorado  and 
Mohave  deserts.  George  W.  Parsons, 
of  Los  Angeles,  is  the  author  of  the 
movement,  which  he  describes  in  the 
privately  printed  pamphlet  "A  Thou- 
sand-Mile Desert  Trip".  For  seven- 
teen years  he  has  appealed  to  state 
and  national  governments  with  a  re- 
sult which  will  save  innumerable  lives. 
In  midsummer  the  desert  is  sinister 
with  temperatures  of  125  to  130  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  and  140  degrees  or 
more  in  the  sun.  One  can  travel  afoot 
but  a  little  way  without  water. 

On  one  occasion  after  making  a 
difilcult  descent  from  the  mountains  to 
the  desert,  I  found  the  afternoon  heat 
so  great  that  I  could  not  hold  my  hand 
on  the  duxbak  clothing  of  my  back, 
and  was  compelled  to  lie  down  every 
twenty  steps.  There  are  great  areas 
of  absolute  desolation  where  the  val- 
leys are  white  with  alkali  like  snow 
and  even  the  gray  sagebrush  is  scant; 
where  the  sand  and  the  rocks  bum  day 
after  day  beneath  the  pitiless  sun  and 
no  rain  falls  for  more  than  a  year. 
With  only  the  cruel  mirage  to  guide 
them,  unnumbered  hundreds  have  lost 
their  way  in  these  deserts,  gone  mad 
with  thirst,  torn  off  their  clothing, 
and  have  fallen  to  die  when  they  were 
only   a   short    distance   from   water 
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which  was  unmapped  and  unmarked. 
Many  have  found  water  that  seemed 
a  godsend  to  them,  but  which  was  dan- 
gerously full  of  mineral  salts, — and 
they  too  have  lain  down  to  a  horrible 
death. 

Electrical  storms  of  great  violence 
occur  in  the  mountains  with  cloud- 
bursts whose  waters  sweep  down  the 
deep  and  narrow  canyons,  choking 
them  with  boulders  and  destroying  all 
life  in  their  pathway.  Below  are  the 
bad  lands  where  travel  is  slow  and 
difficult.  Sand-laden  winds  sweep 
over  the  desert  cutting  and  killing  all 
life  in  their  reach.  Of  trees,  the 
scrawny  mesquit  is  the  most  widely 
distributed.  In  its  search  for  water 
it  may  send  its  roots  40  or  60  feet 
downward,  and  its  scant  shade  is  ever 
a  boon  to  the  traveler.  Here  are  the 
pale  gray  smoke-tree  and  the  leafless 
palo  verde,  the  shad-scale  and  the  creo- 
sote bush  with  its  sticky  leaves  and  ir- 
ritating odor.  The  giant  cactus  or 
Saguaro  rises  in  fluted  columns,  often 
like  candelabra,  to  40  or  50  feet  in 
height.  Everywhere  one  meets  the 
thorny  ocotillo  or  candlewood,  a  va- 
riety of  bayonet-pointed  yuccas  and  in- 
hospitable agaves,  and  the  dreaded 
cholla,  with  its  uncountable  spines. 
Lizards  and  rattlesnakes  dwell  here 
and,  lurking  in  the  shadows,  is  the 
deadly  sidewinder.  I  have  found  it 
lively  work  riding  at  top  speed  for 
mile  after  mile,  leaning  from  side  to 
side  as  I  guided  my  horse  in  and  out 
through  the  desert  growth.  On  foot 
in  the  hot,  heavy  sand  one  can  sddom 
pursue  a  straight  course  for  any  dis- 
tance, for  he  must  be  constantly  on 
guard  to  avoid  a  thorny  encounter. 

The  early  spring  is  the  desert's 
resurrection.  For  a  few  brief  weeks 
an  indescribable  multitude  of  brilliant 
and  wonderful  flowers  burst  into 
bloom.   Bushes  that  live  without  leaves 


now  deck  themselves  with  delicate 
flowers.  One  may  see  solid  acres  of 
pinkish-purple  abronias,  or  desert  ver- 
benas, and  everywhere  are  flowers 
with  which  one  is  unfamiliar.  The  su- 
preme beauty  of  the  desert  is  its  color. 
In  flower  time,  who  can  adequately 
picture  its  charm?  Later  the  eye  re- 
joices in  the  mjrriad  colors  of  the  sand 
and  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  rocks 
over  which  a  faint  lilac  light  is  suf- 
fused. In  the  clear,  dry  air  of  the 
desert,  distance  is  shortened  and  far 
away  details  seem  near.  Violet  and 
purple  are  the  mountains,  olive  and 
drab  is  the  desert,  with  here  and  there 
the  red  and  yellow  and  black  of  the 
lava  rock;  but  over  all,  enriching  its 
color,  a  mysterious  veil  is  drawn.  No- 
where else  are  the  sunset  colors  more 
vivid  and  nowhere  do  they  blend  with 
the  landscape  in  such  glorious  har- 
mony. Clouds  of  brilliant  white  and 
gold  and  deep  rose  glow  in  the  eastern 
sky;  purple,  orange  and  carmine 
linger  in  the  west.  Meanwhile  the 
desert  is  suffused  with  rose  and  its 
cliffs  and  mesas  are  transfigured  with 
heavenly  light.  As  the  purple  shadows 
pale  to  gray,  and  the  silence  of  the 
night  enfolds  the  scene,  the  stars  ap- 
pear, offering  their  warm  and  near 
companionship  to  the  lonely  traveler. 

The  desert  owes  much  of  its  charm 
to  the  mountains  that  gather  around 
it.  On  their  soft  and  colorful  outlines 
the  eye  ever  lingers  in  reverent  con- 
templation. On  their  forested  sloi>es 
we  are  dependent  for  our  fertile  val- 
leys, for  they  receive  and  treasure  the 
snow  and  the  rain  which  give  birth  to 
our  rivers.  No  mountains  in  America 
are  more  delightful  than  are  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California.  On  their  east- 
em,  or  desert  face,  their  vertical  sum- 
mit cliffs  present  for  miles  a  most 
striking  escarpment  above  Owen's  Val- 
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ley.  Their  canyons  have  magnificent 
wslis  and  beautiful  lakelets  and  are 
aglow  with  a  great  variety  of  fiowers 
and  trees.  The  western  slope  of  the 
range  is  heavily  forested,  being  the 
home  of  the  giant  sequoia,  while  its 
canyons  are  of  unequaled  charm  and 
grandeur,  having  the  greatest  water- 
falls to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of 
America.  With  many  summits  over 
14,000  feet  in  height,  among  whose 
rugged  crags  the  glaciers  linger,  and 
with  a  multitude  of  polished  granite 
domes  that  afford  scant  foothold  to 
the  climber,  the  Sierras  are  a  paradise 
for  the  mountaineer.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  our  greatest  mountaineer, 
John  Muir,  made  his  home  for  years 
in  the  heart  of  these  mountains.  In 
"The  Mountains  of  California",  "The 
Yosemite",  and  "Our  National  Parks" 
he  wrote  of  them  as  their  intimate 
friend  with  an  understanding  love 
and  a  beauty  and  richness  of  expres- 
sion which  no  other  writer  of  nature 
has  equaled.  Muir's  most  valuable 
contribution,  and  the  secret  of  his 
marvelously  true  descriptive  power, 
was  his  clear  recognition  of  God  as  the 
infinite  Personality  who  is  working  in 
and  through  nature.  The  Creator  was 
not  hidden,  but  revealed  by  an  evolu- 
tionary process. 

John  Muir  was  always  at  home  when 
alone  in  the  mountains,  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  enjoyment  than  a 
long  stroll  over  difficult  mountain  and 
canyon  country.  In  his  last  book 
"Steep  Trails",  he  tells  us  in  fascinat- 
ing language  of  many  of  his  adven- 
tures. Perhaps  his  experiences  on  Mt. 
Shasta,  14,153  feet  in  height,  will  il- 
lustrate his  fearlessness  as  a  moun- 
taineer. Like  our  other  northwestern 
snow  peaks,  Shasta  is  an  ancient  vol- 
canic cone  that  has  been  considerably 
worn  down  in  height.  Although  it  is 
lower  than  Mt.  Whitney,  which  is  14,- 


502  feet,  it  has  a  more  striking  indi- 
viduality, for  it  rises  in  snowy  slopes 
10,000  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country,  while  the  western  height  of 
Whitney  is  only  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  general  plateau.  In  summer  the 
lower  slopes  of  Shasta  are  carpeted 
with  miles  of  sweet-scented  fiowers  of 
many  varieties,  a  multitude  of  butter- 
flies and  of  happy  insect  life  filling  the 
air  with  color  and  music 

Muir  tells  us  of  his  ascent  of  the 
mountain  in  November,  1874,  when  it 
was  robed  in  deep,  soft  snow,  and  the 
fierce  wind  lifted  the  drifts,  hurling 
them  far  out  like  a  great  glistening 
flag  from  its  summit.  Starting  from 
his  camp  near  timber-line  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  worked  his 
way  up  the  steep  slope  through  the  in- 
tense cold  and  the  silence  of  the  night. 
Frequently  he  sank  to  his  armpits  in 
the  mealy  snow,  but  thrilled  by  the 
beauty  about  him,  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit at  10 :  30  A.  M.  Although  Muir 
had  brought  no  coat,  he  remained  to 
enjoy  the  view  for  two  hours  until  he 
was  forced  downward  by  icy  clouds  to 
his  camp.  The  next  morning  the 
storm  broke  and  continued  for  about  a 
week,  affording  him  much  enjoyment 
but  alarming  his  acquaintances  who 
sent  an  outfit  to  his  rescue. 

In  the  following  April  Muir  led  a 
party  which  surveyed  the  summit  of 
Shasta,  and  two  days  later  he  again 
ascended  with  a  companion  to  make 
barometrical  observations.  During 
the  morning  they  enjoyed  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  sun-illumined  clouds  that 
filled  all  the  valleys  beneath  them,  and 
which  rose  on  every  hand  in  peaks  and 
mountain  ranges  as  if  they  were  per- 
manent features  of  the  landscape. 
Storm  conditions  had  developed  by 
noon,  but  a  final  observation  was  to  be 
taken  and  Muir  decided  to  remain. 
Just  as  they  finished  at  three  o'clock, 
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the  fury  of  the  storm  was  upon  them, 
beating  them  with  hail  and  endanger- 
ing their  lives  by  continuous  light- 
ning. The  temperature  fell  below  zero 
and  the  wind  threatened  to  sweep 
them  away.  At  first  they  must  traverse 
a  long,  dangerous  ridge  flanked  by 
precipices,  and  darkness  was  almost 
upon  them.  No  one  who  has  not  en- 
countered a  blizzard  on  a  peak  above 
10,000  feet  can  realize  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  the  situation.  Although 
Muir  would  have  continued  the  de- 
scent, his  companion  refused  to  at- 
tempt it,  so  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
a  group  of  fumaroles  near  the  sum- 
mit, where  they  passed  the  night  roll- 
ing in  the  boiling  mud  and  fighting 
for  breath  amid  the  fumes  of  poison- 
ous gases.  The  force  of  the  storm  com- 
pelled them  to  lie  prostrate  while  they 
were  frozen,  blistered,  and  starved; 
but  by  morning  the  storm  ceased  and 
they  were  barely  able  to  descend  to 
warm  spring  weather  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain. 

Especially  dear  to  the  heart  of  John 
Muir  was  the  great  Kings  and  Kern 
river  region  with  its  magnificent  can- 
yons culminating  in  a  wilderness  of 
giant  peaks,  including  Mt.  Whitney, 
14,502  feet,  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  to 
include  this  area,  comprising  about 
70  miles  of  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, with  the  already  existing  Se- 
quoia National  Park,  renaming  it  the 
Roosevelt  National  Park.  As  a  me- 
morial to  one  who  was  foremost  in  his 
untiring  efforts  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  national  wonders,  nothing 
more  fitting  can  be  created. 

In  "Travels  in  Alaska"  John  Muir 
told  us  in  exquisitely  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  his  explorations  of  Alaskan 
fiords,  his  study  of  their  glaciers,  and 
his  perilous  trips  over  their  hidden 
crevasses.    In  "The  Land  of  Tomor- 


row" by  W.  B.  Stephenson  Jr.,  who 
was  formerly  United  States  CTommia- 
sioner  at  St.  Michael,  we  find  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  this  land  of 
glaciers  and  gold,  and  of  the  work  of 
the  pioneers  who  are  developinsr  its 
resources.  His  reference  to  the  flow- 
ers and  birds  of  Alaska  tempts  me  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  them; 
and  how  many  of  us  mountaineers  are 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  gov- 
ernment railway  to  visit  the  Mt.  Me- 
Kinley  National  Park  with  its  eriant 
among  North  American  mountains. 
The  finest  fiord,  glacier,  and  moun- 
tain scenery  of  Alaska  has  been  seen 
as  yet  by  very  few  travelers.  The  coal, 
copper,  gold,  and  platinum  of  this 
wonderful  northland  have  hardly  been 
touched,  although  the  annual  produc- 
tion is  over  $32,000,000.  The  aston- 
ishing life  story  of  the  salmon  is  told, 
— one  of  the  most  marvelous  things  in 
nature;  and  the  author  mentions  the 
unique  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes  which  the  expeditions  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society  are  mak- 
ing known  to  the  world. 

With  the  exception  of  John  Muir's 
finest  work,  Guido  Key's  "Peaks  and 
Precipices:  Scrambles  in  the  Dolo- 
mites and  Savoy''  is  by  far  the  most 
beautifully  written  of  all  books  for 
the  lover  of  the  mountains.  Althouerh 
published  but  five  years  ago,  it  is  out 
of  print  in  this  country.  In  it  the 
very  spirit  of  the  mountains  illumines 
the  soul  of  the  author,  who  awakens 
his  love  for  them  in  us. 

As  librarian  of  the  American  Alpine 
Club,  an  organization  with  member- 
ship limited  by  higher  qualifications 
than  other  mountaineering  clubs  in 
North  America,  I  have  gathered  the 
literature  of  mountaineering  in  a  spe- 
cial collection  at  the  main  building  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.     By 
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this  consolidation  of  the  books  of  the 
club  and  of  the  library  we  have  estab- 
lished the  largest  library  on  the  sub- 
ject in  North  America.  We  have  com- 
piled a  selected  list  of  titles  which  has 
been  published  by  the  library,  and  we 
are  gathering  a  large  collection  of 
photographs  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
manager  of  the  Book  Order  OfSce  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library  I  have 
gradually  purchased  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  books,  comprising  most  of  the 
titles  in  the  main  library,  for  home 
use  through  our  branch  libraries. 

In  1916  it  was  suggested  to  the 
American  Alpine  Club  that  all  our 
leading  mountaineering  organizations 
be  invited  to  unite  in  a  bureau  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Early  in 
1916,  nine  clubs  and  societies  united 
in  this  manner  under  the  title  of  the 
Associated  Mountaineering  Clubs  of 
North  America.  The  membership  has 
been  increased  by  some  of  the  geo- 
graphical societies,  by  some  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  national  government 
and  by  societies  and  institutions 
which  have  common  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  our  finest  scenery  and 
in  the  protection  of  plant,  fiower,  tree, 
bird,  and  animal  life  in  its  natural 
environment.  These  organizations  now 
number  31  with  an  individual  mem- 
bership of  over  60,000  as  follows : 

American  Alpine  Club,  PhUadelphla  and  New 

York. 
American  Forestry  Aseoclation,  Washington. 
American    Game   Protectlre   Assodatlont    New 

York. 
American   Museum   of  Natural  History,   New 

York. 
Adirondack  Camp  and  TraU  Club,  Lake  Placid 

Club,  N.  Y. 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  Boston  and  New 

York. 
Boone  and  Crocket  Club,  New  York. 
British   Columbia   Mountaineering  Club,   Van* 

couver. 
Colorado  Mountain  Club,  Denver. 
Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Dept.  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa. 
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Field  and  Forest  Club,  Boston. 

Forest  Senrice,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington. 

Fresh  Air  Club,  New  York. 

Geographic  Society  of  Chicago. 

Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Green  Mountain  Club,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

Hawaiian  TraU  and  Mountain  Club,  Honolulu. 

Klahhane  Club,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Masamas,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mountaineers,  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  New 
York. 

National  Parks  Association,  Washington. 

National  Parks  Senrice,  U.  S.  Dept.  Interior, 

Washington. 

New  York  Zoological  Society,  New  York. 

Prairie  Club,  Chicago. 

Rocky  Mountain  Climbers  Club,  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. 

Sagebrush  and  Pine  Club,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Tramp  and  TraU  Club,  New  York. 

Travel  Club  of  America,  New  York. 

Wild  Flower  Presenratlon  Society  of  America, 
New  York. 

The  association  is  cooperating  with 
the  National  Park  Service  for  the  cre- 
ation, development,  and  protection  of 
our  national  parks  and  monuments, 
for  all  true  mountaineers  and  travel- 
ers are  vitally  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  most  beautiful  scenery 
from  commercial  ruination.  The  an- 
nual bulletin  of  the  association  gives 
the  officers  and  data  of  each  society, 
and  it  calls  attention  to  the  activities 
of  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment that  are  of  interest  to  the  moun- 
taineer. The  claims  of  various  regions 
to  become  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, and  the  enlargement  of  exist- 
ing parks,  are  noted.  As  these  pro- 
jects come  up  for  governmental  con- 
sideration, the  association  presents 
the  views  of  its  members  and  gives 
wide  publicity  to  the  plans  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Believing  that  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  mountaineering 


California  Desert  Trails.  By  J.  8.  Chase. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Steep  Trails.  By  John  Muir.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

The  Land  of  Tomorrow.  By  W.  B.  Stephen- 
son, Jr.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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and  outdoor  life  is  essential  to  intelli- 
gent cooperation,  the  association  has 
encouraged  and  assisted  its  members 
in  the  formation  and  enlargement  of 
reference  and  circulating  collections 
of  books.     Public  attention  is  being 


called  to  many  important  but  little- 
known  scenic  regions  by  illustrated 
aricles  in  current  magazines  and  by 
illustrated  lectures  which  are  bein^r 
given  before  leading  clubs  and  socie- 
ties. 


LITERARY  ADVENTURES 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


IT  is  the  province  of  a  writer  for 
The  Bookman  to  place  particular 
emphasis  on  one  aspect  of  I.  F.  Mar- 
cosson's  many-sided  "Adventures  in 
Interviewing";  to  let  the  "captains 
and  the  kings"  depart,  but  to  hold  out 
a  restraining  hand  to  those  pages  in 
which  the  author  has  told  of  his  con- 
tact with  certain  of  the  men  and 
women  of  letters  of  our  time.  In 
swift  and  necessary  dismissal  be  it 
said  that  Mr.  Marcosson's  life  as  an 
incorrigible  and  irrepressible  reporter 
has  brought  him  into  professional  as- 
sociation, more  or  less  intimate,  with 
many  of  the  great  soldiers  and  civ- 
ilians who  led  the  Allied  cause  to  vic- 
tory, as  well  as  with  a  score  of  domi- 
nating political  and  financial  figures 
of  our  own  country  in  the  two  decades 
that  preceded  the  war. 

But  of  chief  interest  here  are  the 
glimpses  he  gives  us  of  Sir  James 
Barrie  in  his  Adelphi  Terrace  home 
overlooking  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment; of  James  Lane  Allen  in  the 
days  when  the  notes  of  "Flute  and 
Violin"  were  first  falling  like  music 
upon  the  ear;  when  Frank  Norris  was 
throbbing  with  life  and  ardor  and  try- 
ing to  write  up  to  the  name  of  "the 
Boy  Zola"  that  he  flippantly  applied  to 
himself;  of  David  Graham  Phillips 
standing  at  a  high  desk  and  scribbling 


from  midnight  to  dawn  on  small 
sheets  of  yellow  paper ;  of  H.  C.  Wells 
and  Arnold  Bennett  crossing  mental 
rapiers  in  the  Reform  Club  of  Lon- 
don; of  John  Fox  appearing  on  the 
lecture  platform  "for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  his  creditors";  of  Eugene 
Field  pulling  the  trigger  of  an  army 
pistol  that  happened  to  be  loaded;  of 
0.  Henry  eating  in  a  New  York  Syrian 
restaurant,  or  watching  through  the 
window  of  his  room  in  Irving  Place 
for  the  passing  face  that  would  bring 
to  him  the  suggestion  for  the  ordered 
and  probably  already  paid  for  story. 

James  Lime  Allen  was  the  first  fig- 
ure of  literary  distinction  to  come 
within  the  range  of  Mr.  Marcosson's 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  man  of 
life,  for  Henry  Watterson  can  hardly 
letters  pure  and  simple.  When  the 
shy  Kentucky  schoolmaster  was  emerg- 
ing as  a  personage  by  virtue  of  "The 
White  Ck)wl"  and  "The  Blue  Grass  Re- 
gion" stories,  Marcosson,  then  a  re- 
porter on  the  Louisville  "Times'%  in- 
terviewed him  for  his  paper,  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  of  an  enduring 
friendship.  It  was  Mr.  Allen  who 
showed  the  younger  Kentuckian  the  way 
to  breaking  into  the  magazines.  Once, 
some  years  later,  when  everybody  was 
reading  "The  Choir  Invisible",  Mar- 
cosson,  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue 
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after  the  play  in  company  with  Mr. 
Allen,  spoke  of  the  tremendous  earn- 
ing power  of  the  present-day  novelist, 
adding:  "It  is  impossible  for  a  writ- 
ing man  to  starve  these  'best-selling' 
days".  "You  are  much  mistaken/'  re- 
plied Mr.  Allen;  "I  was  as  near  want 
in  New  York  as  I  ever  care  to  be.'' 
Of  Mr.  Allen's  working  methods  Mr. 
Marcosson  tells :  "He  writes  only  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  and  at  a  desk  which 
must  have  a  sloping  top  as  a  relief 
to  eye  strain.  All  his  later  books  have 
been  written  at  a  desk  scarcely  three 
feet  wide.  His  first  drafts  are  written 
with  a  stub  pen.  He  has  always  been 
particularly  fussy  about  his  writing 
materials.  I  have  known  a  scratchy 
pen  point  to  throw  his  whole  mental 
focus  temporarily  out  of  gear.  After 
he  has  made  three  or  four  handwritten 
drafts  of  a  chapter  he  dictates  it  to  a 
stenographer.  The  typed  version  is 
then  revised  again  and  again." 

It  was  after  a  correspondence  that 
had  covered  years  that  Mr.  Marcosson 
met  the  late  Frank  Norris  in  the  life. 
That  was  in  1901  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norris  (he  had  married  the  Blix  of 
the  story  of  that  name)  were  living  at 
the  Anglesea  on  the  south  side  of 
Washington  Square,  an  old  building 
much  frequented  by  writers  and  paint- 
ers. Marcosson  dined  there  at  a  little 
table  placed  by  a  large  window  through 
which  could  be  seen  the  stately  Arch 
gleaming  through  the  trees.  When  they 
sat  down  Norris  said:  "We  could  have 
taken  you  to  a  fashionable  restaurant 
but  we  wanted  you  to  dine  with  us  as 
the  boy  and  girl  used  to  dine  in 
'Blix' ".  That  was  the  only  meeting. 
In  the  autunm  of  1902  Norris,  in  San 
Francisco,  on  the  point  of  chartering 
a  schooner  and  sailing  across  the  Pa- 
cific as  Jack  London  subsequently  did, 
was  stricken  with  appendicitis  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.    He  had 


already  finished  his  "Epic  of  the 
Wheat",  and  had  he  lived  he  would 
have  carried  on  his  planned  series 
dealing  with  the  Civil  War.  His  idea 
was  to  divide  his  novel  into  three 
books,  each  dealing  with  one  day  of 
the  struggle  that  marked  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.  He  regarded  the 
Battle  of  Grettysburg  as  the  supreme 
event  in  American  history. 

David  Graham  Phillips,  according 
to  Mr.  Marcosson,  had  a  method  all 
his  own.  Long  experience  on  a  morn- 
ing newspaper  begot  in  him  the  habit 
of  night  work.  No  matter  how  he 
tried  he  could  never  write  successfully 
during  the  day.  He  usually  began 
about  midnight  and  labored  steadily 
until  dawn.  His  chirography  was  fine 
and  frequently  difScult  to  decipher. 
The  yellow  sheets  were  copied  with 
wide  spacing  by  a  typist,  after  which 
the  incessant  revision  was  resumed. 
Unlike  most  novelists  and  playwrights, 
who  usually  select  a  title  and  then 
build  round  it,  Phillips  invariably 
wrote  his  story  first  and  then  named 
it.  The  original  draft  of  "Susan 
Lenox"  was  considerably  over  600,000 
words.  He  wrote  that  book  by  hand 
at  least  three  times. 

Interviewing  Mark  Twain  at  the 
time  that  the  creator  of  "Huckleberry 
Finn"  was  at  the  New  York  house  at 
the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninth 
Street,  Mr.  Marcosson  found  his 
quarry  smoking  a  stogie  in  bed,  wear- 
ing a  mussy  nightshirt,  and  with  his 
long  white  hair  tousled  up.  On  the 
writing  board  propped  up  before  him 
were  four  or  five  sheets  of  manuscript 
To  the  interviewer  he  read  an  inci- 
dent of  the  boyhood  life  of  H.  H. 
Rogers,  suggesting  that  it  would  fit 
well  in  a  projected  interview  with  the 
Standard  Oil  magnate.  "Why  can't  I 
print  your  story  as  a  signed  article  by 
you?"  urged  Marcosson.     Smilingly, 
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Mark  Twain  replied:  "It  is  impossi- 
ble. I  am  owned  body  and  soul  by  a 
publishing  house  and  everything  tiiat 
I  write  must  go  to  them." 

It  was  in  the  war  days»  when,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  he  was  commuting 
across  the  Atlantic,  that  Mr.  Marcos- 
son  first  found  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  found 
him  "without  doubt  the  most  silent 
fiuman  being  I  have  ever  known." 
There  is  a  decided  literary  flavor  to 
the  Adelphi  Terrace  neighborhood  in 
which  Barrie  lives.  Underneath  the 
Barrie  apartment  dwells  John  Gals- 
worthy, Granville  Barker  formerly  re- 
sided on  the  floor  above,  a  door  or  two 
away  is  the  Savage  Club,  and  just 
across  the  street  George  Bernard 
Shaw  is  quartered.  In  his  study  Bar- 
rie usually  sits  cross-legged  like  a 
Turk,  smoking  a  pipe.  There  are  few 
waking  hours  in  which  he  is  not  pull- 
ing away  at  a  briar.  He  has  a  bewil- 
dering assortment  of  them.  Unlike 
Mark  Twain  he  does  not  smoke  in  bed. 
Marcosson  found  that  one  certain  key 
to  unlock  the  Barrie  silence  was  the 
magic  name  of  Stevenson.  There  was 
a  fine  communion  between  the  two. 
Stevenson  repeatedly  invited  his  fel- 
low Scot  to  visit  him  at  Vailima: 
"Take  the  boat  at  San  Francisco  and 
then  my  place  is  the  second  on  the 
left"  Of  his  failure  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage Barrie  said:  "I  regret  it 
above  all  other  things.  It  was  the 
only  spot  in  the  world  that  I  had  any 
craving  to  visit." 

Mr.  Marcosson  claims  to  have  had  a 
part  in  introducing  Barrie  to  the 
stories  of  0.  Henry.  The  Americanos 
first  enthusiasm  over  his  subject  met 


with  no  response,  but  two  months 
later  Barrie  told  him  that  he  had  read 
all  the  0.  Henry  books  that  he  could 
find,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  his 
version  of  some  of  the  tales,  ranging 
from  "The  Trimmed  Lamp"  to  the  one 
yam  of  all  likely  to  confound  a  Briton, 
"The  Rose  of  Dixie".    In  appreciation 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  0.  Henr/s  daugh- 
ter.   Of  0»  Henry  himself  Mr.  Mar- 
cosson has  considerable  to  tell,  intro- 
ducing anecdotes  and  impressions  that 
escaped  the  attention  of  William  Sid- 
ney Porter's  official  biographer.    For 
example  every  reader  has  at  times 
been  puzzled  by  the  lack  of  connection 
between  the  introductions  of  certain 
0.  Henry  stories  and  the  stories  them- 
selves.   That  was  due  to  the  procrasti- 
nating manner  in  which  the  author 
worked.    Some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
tales  were  done  for  a  New  York  news- 
paper that  contracted  to  pay  $100  a  wedc 
for  a  story  a  week.    The  last  call  for 
"copy"  was  Saturday  noon.    The  edi- 
tor's first  act  on  the  preceding  Monday 
morning  was  to  send  a  note  asking: 
"Where  is  this  week's  story?"  The  in- 
variable answer  would  be:  "I  am  just 
sitting  down  to  write  it.     Can  you 
send  me  $50  by  this  messenger  ?"  After 
a  few  rash   compliances   the   editor 
made  it  a  condition  that  at  least  part 
of  the  story  should  be  in  his  hands  be- 
fore the  money  was  advanced.    That 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  connection. 
0.  Heniy  was  playing  for  time  and 
money,  and  did  not  know  himself  when 
he  wrote  the  introductions  what  the 
story  was  to  be  about. 


AdTentui;et   In    Inteirlewing.     By   In«e   F. 
Marcoeomi.    John  Lan«  Co. 
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OUT  of  the  increasing  number  of 
books  that  come  from  Spain  and 
various  points  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, treating  of  various  aspects  of  the 
modernist  literature,  several  recent 
publications  afford  a  fairly  synoptic 
view  of  the  epoch,  as  well  as  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  salient  figures. 
It  is  not  only  Spain  and  this  country 
that  are  awakening  to  the  men  and 
movements  of  Hispanic  Americans;  it 
is  Spanish  America  itself. 

Volume  X,  First  Part,  of  Julio 
Cejador  y  Frauca's  monumental  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  language  and  lit- 
erature is  largely  devoted  to  modem- 
ism;  the  professor's  view  is  by  no 
means  an  altogether  favorable  one, 
nor,  to  my  mind,  always  a  logical  one; 
it  is,  however,  replete  with  biblio- 
graphical aids,  multifarious  comment 
and  important  data,  and  if  it  does  not 
satisfy  us  entirely  with  what  it  gives, 
it  indicates  where  else  we  may  go  for 
other  and  different  views  upon  some 
one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  in 
modem  comparative  literature. 

The  modernist  renovation  of  Cas- 
tilian  poetry  and  prose  arose,  of 
course,  in  Spanish  America,  travding 
thence  to  Spain  itself,  entering  that 
country  during  the  depressing  days 
after  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
The  reform  had  been  flourishing  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  for  about  a 
decade,  having  been  given  its  impulse 
by  the  decadent  branch  of  the  French 
symbolistic  school.  The  effects  of  that 
influence,  however,  were  so  diverse 
and   so   widespread,   that  the  word 


movement  does  not  adequately  cover 
the  phenomenon.  Modernism  was 
really  a  synthesis  of  movements;  it 
took  from  such  opposing  forces  as 
Pamassianism  and  Symbolism  what- 
ever it  found  most  adaptable  to  its 
own  purposes,  and  fused  the  various 
elements  more  or  less  harmoniously 
into  an  autochthonous  ppduct.  Span- 
ish prose  and  poetry  were  in  need  of 
renovation,  and  the  new  breath  blew, 
as  so  often,  from  France.  It  is  here 
that  Sefior  Cejador  y  Frauca  seems 
biased  and  unjust.  To  him  the  France 
that  thus  helped  to  effect  a  lasting  re- 
form  in  Castilian  literature  is  a  na- 
tion ever  seeking  for  mere  novelty ;  a 
psychopathic,  erotic,  egotistic,  neu- 
rotic, effeminate,  decadent  people 
worthy,  from  the  literary  standpoint 
at  least,  of  all  the  strictures  that  Max 
Nordau  once  drew  up  against  the 
whole  era  of  so-called  degeneration. 
He  is  uncomfortably  aware  of  the 
aberration  committed  by  the  numer- 
ous "ists'',  and  none  will  dispute  his 
i^iterated  condemnations  of  the  indi- 
vidual products;  where  he  errs,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  condemning  any  movement 
as  a  whole.  The  modernist  awaken- 
ing, large  as  it  may  loom  to  Spaniards 
on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is  itself 
but  a  phase  of  an  entire  world-atti- 
tude; it  is,  to  use  a  homely  but  rich 
term,  one  more  piece  of  evidence  in 
the  modem  striving  for  selfhood;  it 
produced  aberrations,  to  be  sure,  but 
is  that  the  fault  of  ttie  era  or  of  the 
individual?  The  new  writer  may  not 
always  be  right ;  the  new  spirit,  how- 
ever, is  right  every  time. 
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What  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
professor's  objections  is  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  modernists  exposed  Cas- 
tilian  literature  to  a  host  of  foreign 
suggestions.  Pio  Baroja,  the  brilliant, 
epigrammatic,  discursive  novelist; 
Jacinto  Benavente,  the  resourceful, 
many-faceted  dramatist;  such  poets 
as  Salvator  Rueda  and  Jimenez,  and 
such  litterateurs  as  Valle-Incl&n, — 
these  men  alone  would  justify  the 
modernist  influence  in  Spain,  if  mod- 
ernism really  needed  justification.  As 
well  judge  a  rainstorm,  however.  The 
renovation  was  bound  to  come;  it  was 
an  historical  necessity,  not  a  personal 
whim;  and  movements,  like  men,  have 
a  right  to  be  remembered  for  their 
best  works. 

While  the  volume  under  considera- 
tion is  excellent  in  many  of  its  details, 
the  total  effect  is  marred  by  the  gen- 
erally hostile  attitude  to  the  modern- 
ists,— a  hostility  that  sometimes  re- 
fuses to  recognize  modernist  traits 
where  they  are  clearly  present,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cuban  poet  Juli&n  del 
CasaL  The  book  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  rather  interesting  plan:  the 
authors  are  treated  in  chronological 
order,  but  that  chronology  is  deter- 
mined by  the  year  in  which  the  au- 
thor's first  important  book  appeared. 

This  is  particularly  helpful  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  studying  influ- 
ences,— a  form  of  study,  by  the  way, 
that  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as 
not  without  its  disadvantages,  as 
sometimes  tending  to  conceal  the  vital 
forces  that  furnish  the  soil  for  all  lit- 
erature. 

Modernism,  in  its  wider  sense,  is  by 
no  means  a  phase  of  Castilian  letters 
that  has  vanished  into  the  past;  since 
its  inception  it  has  undergone  various 
reorientations,  beginning  with  more 
or  less  superficial  imitation,  progress- 
ing to  a  sense  of  racial  solidarity^ 


concentrating  later  upon  the  purely 
continental  element  as  opposed  to 
the  "hand-across-the-sea"  sentiment 
toward  Spain,  evolving  toward  social 
themes, — ^all  in  a  prose  and  poetry  re- 
juvenated by  the  fertilization  of  for- 
eign language  and  thought.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  a  strong  current  of  what 
is  called  'literary  Americanism" ;  the 
dream  of  Bolivar,  which  looked  for- 
ward to  the  continental  union  of  all 
the  republics  into  a  sort  of  United 
States  of  South  America,  is  as  yet  far 
in  the  future,  but  what  is  denied  po- 
litical fulfilment  may  be  effected  in 
literature.  Precursors  of  this  self- 
assertive  literature  have  been  recog- 
nized in  writers  that  preceded  the 
modernist  era;  today  the  phase  counts 
several  names,  at  least,  of  the  first 
rank,  a  thorough  study  of  whose  works 
should  be  deemed  imperative  by  all 
North  Americans  who  hope  to  gain  a 
full  understanding  of  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica's attitude  toward  us  in  the  present 
and  the  very  near  future. 

The  book  that  comes  from  Cuba,  by 
Max  Henriquez  Urefia  (one  of  two 
brothers  who  have  performed  impor- 
tant labors  in  the  propagation  and  in- 
terpretation of  Spanish  American  let- 
ters), is  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  two  famous  figures  of  which  it 
treats.  Rub^n  Dario,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show  in  a  recent  article  in  The 
Bookman,  was  among  other  things 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  in  his 
life  and  labors  he  summarized  the 
modernist  epoch,  after  having  pro- 
vided the  initial  impulse  by  his  prose 
and  poetry.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
dwell  upon  this  section  of  Henriquez 
Urefia's  book;  that  part  on  Rod6, 
however,  repays  attention,  for  Jos£ 
Enrique  Rod6  is  unknown  in  this 
country,  despite  his  aflSnities  with  such 
spirits  as  our  own  Emerson. 

That  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
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close  connection  between  a  country's 
economic  importance  and  its  literary 
significance,  in  so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  great  single  figures  is  con- 
cemed»  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
cases  of  Darfo  and  Rod&;  the  for- 
mer was  a  Nicaraguan  by  birth; 
the  second,  a  Uruguayan.  Few  Span- 
ish Americans  so  quickly  and  so  last- 
ingly endeared  themselves  to  their 
generation  as  did  Rod6  (1872-1917). 
His  dynamic,  personal  philosophy  was 
peculiarly  a  product  of  the  epoch  and 
as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  renovating 
spirit.  Her  too,  as  he  announced  in 
his  famous  critique  of  Dario's  'Trosas 
Prof  anas",  was  a  modernist;  he  was 
profoundly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  day,  yet  no  less  appreciative 
of  our  debt  to  the  past,  which  simple- 
minded  futurists  imagine  may  be 
wiped  out  by  mere  fiat  or  manifesto. 
He  was  classic  in  his  serenity,  his  re- 
pose, his  beauty  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage; yet  he  was  a  modem  of  mod- 
ems, ever  mindful  that  constant 
change  and  readaptation  form  the 
prime  condition  of  a  full,  genuine  life. 
His  fusion  of  past  with  present  is 
shown  even  in  the  symbolic  titles 
which  he  adopts  for  his  works.  His 
very  first  notable  essay — ^"El  Que 
Vendrd"  (he  who  will  come) — ^was  a 
sort  of  prophetic  query,  to  which  he 
was  the  answer.  His  "Ariel",  which 
has  been  called  the  intellectuid  brevi- 
ary of  Spanish  American  youth,  is  a 
magnetic  call  to  the  idealism  of  youth 
amid  the  material  pursuits  of  mod- 
emity's  hurly-burly.  His  "Motives  de 
Proteo"  presents  the  high-water  mark 
of  his  literary  and  philosophical  ac- 
tivity; if  "Ariel"  is  a  breviary,  then 
this  is  a  miniature  Bible  of  the  human 
personality.  "Rinnovarsi  o  morire" 
(self-renewal  or  death)  had  been 
D'Annunzio's  cry;  Rodd  turned  the 
slogan  toward  life:    "Reformarse  es 


vivir"  (self-reformationislife).  None 
was  ever  more  cognizant  of  the  con- 
stant need  of  self -renewal;  none  ever 
realized  more  deeply  the  meaning  of 
"know  thyself";  after  you  read  Rod6'8 
volume  of  protean  thoughts  (for  was 
not  Proteus  the  ancient  sea-spirit  who 
was  ever  different  yet  ever  the 
same?),  you  feel  that  you  have  but 
scratched  the  surface  of  your  poten- 
tialities. In  this  sense  the  Uruguayan 
is  an  optimist,  but  not  such  a  one  as 
Dr.  Pangloss,  that  Voltairean  great- 
great-grandfather  of  our  own  Polly- 
anna.  Nor  is  there  anything  of  the 
a  priori  method  about  Rod6;  his  in- 
quiry into  the  human  personality  is 
founded  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  leading  men  of  all  the  ages; 
that  investigation  carries  him  from 
the  individual  to  society,  which  is 
none  the  less  in  need  of  constant  re- 
adjustment in  the  light  of  new  knowl- 
edge. Rod6's  chief  contribution  to 
Spanish  American  culture  has  been 
termed  a  novel  dynamic  ethics;  he 
has  been  characterized  by  Pedro  Hen- 
riquez  Urefia  (brother  of  the  author 
of  the  present  studies,  and  well  known 
in  this  country  as  a  teacher,  lecturer, 
and  author)  as  belonging  to  the  family 
of  "Epictetus,  and  of  Plutarch,  of 
Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  Luis  de 
Le&n,  Raimonde  Sebonde,  Emerson, 
Ruskin, — ^the  family  over  which, 
shielding  it  with  one  of  his  archangel's 
wings,  the  divine  Plato  presides". 

Rod6s'  influence  upon  modem  Span- 
ish prose  was  profound.  He  has  been 
named,  by  Gonz&lez-Blanco  (a  Spanish 
critic  who  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  his  literary  brethren  across 
the  sea,  and  who,  for  all  his  logorrheic 
divagations,  possesses  the  erudition 
implied  in  his  statement),  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  Spanish  prose,  on 
either  side  of  the  ocean,  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.    It  is  a  prose  which,  in 
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the  words  of  Rodd's  chief  commen- 
tator Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  contains 
''pages  of  so  radiant  a  serenity  that 
they  inspire  the  same  melancholy  as 
days  that  are  too  beautiful".  His 
chapters  are  illuminated  by  secular 
parables  of  such  beauty  that  some  of 
them  are  included  in  the  Uruguayan 
school  curriculum;  they  could  stand 
alone  as  anthological  specimens  of  a 
linguistic  charm  that  is  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental. 

It  is  in  his  "Mirador  de  Prdspero'' 
that  his  best  journalistic  and  maga- 
zine work  has  been  gathered;  here 
are  revealed  and  emphasized  his  domi- 
nant traits  of  fairness  and  tolerance; 
his  essays  upon  such  outstanding 
forces  as  Simon  Bolivar,  Juan  Mon- 
talvo,  Rub£n  Dario,  J.  M.  Gutierrez 
and  his  epoch, — ^to  choose  but  a  few, — 
are  worthy  of  comparison  with  Emer- 
son and  Macaulay.  He  knew  the  se- 
cret of  framing  a  man  in  his  age,  of 
relating  the  man's  labors  to  his  times 
and  his  personality.  The  literary 
cameos  that  adorn  the  same  collection 
belong  with  the  rare  parables  for  their 
combined  beauty  and  utility.  In  one 
of  these,  "Los  Que  Callan''  (those  who 
are  silent),  he  seems  to  have  summed 
up  his  own  reverent  attitude  toward 
art.  The  silence  of  these  spirits  in 
the  face  of  creative  beauty» — 

....  is  neither  hamility  nor  pride.  It  Is 
simply  the  complete  possession  of  a  boon  that 
carries  its  end  and  its  recompense  within  Itself, 
and  for  this  reason  contains  itself  within  its 
own  amplitude,  without  aspiring  to  Issue  from 
itself  impetuously ;  like  wine,  which,  when  it 
has  matured,  forgets  the  restlessness  and  the 
seethings  of  fermentation  ;  or  like  the  splendor 
of  the  serene  night  which,  ecstatic  in  the  soft 
glory  of  its  lights,  does  not  publish  it  with  the 
flashes  of  the  lightning  or  the  music  of  the 
sun    .... 

''Los  Que  Callan"  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental passages  in  Rod6;  it  gives  us 
to  behold  ip  him  just  such  a  potent 
figure  as  he  speaks  of, — ^just  such  a 


hushed  worshiper  of  beauty  as  he  de- 
scribes. Radiance,  serenity,  an  in- 
sight that  is  none  the  less  clear  for 
its  depth,  classic  repose  combined  with 
a  djmamic  conception  of  modernity, 
eternal  intellectual  youth, — ^these  are 
the  distinguishing  attributes  of  a 
power  whose  influence  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Max  Henriquez  Urefia's  study  is  a 
most  sympathetic  and  understandinsr 
presentation  of  the  two  men  he  dis- 
cusses; he  grasps  the  essential  signifi- 
cance of  the  Dionysian  and  the  Apol- 
lonean  leaders  of  modernism, — Dario 
and  Rod6;  he  exhibits  a  rare  com- 
bination of  enthusiasm  and  critical 
perception. 

The  Spanish  American  short  story 
has  before  it  an  almost  virgin  field; 
to  us  of  the  North,  nurtured  on  a  less 
emotional  outlook  upon  things,  some 
of  the  tales  in  Ventura  Garcia  Cal- 
der6n's  anthology  may  seem  a  bit 
preachy,  more  than  a  little  senti- 
mental ;  but  I  believe  that  is  an  il- 
lusion of  language,  for  the  average 
North  American  story,  short  or  long, 
has  a  surplus  of  sentimentality  that 
hides  behind  a  mask  of  cleverness  and 
''technique".  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  tales  in  the  present  collection  that 
are  rich  in  local  flavor,  athletic  in  the 
concise  adaptation  of  subject  to  style, 
strong  in  appeal.  Javier  de  Viana, 
who  has  been  likened  to  Gorki  and 
Kipling,  is  represented  by  several 
tales,  the  best  of  which  achieves  a 
certain  chaste  naturalism — ^terms  that 
to  some  persons  would  appear  hope- 
lessly contradictory;  Manuel  Ugarte 
and  Alberto  Ghiraldo  contribute  two 
of  the  stories  most  illustrative  of  the 
indigenous  note;  the  pampas  and  the 
gauchos  are  rich  in  possibilities  that 
have  been  exploited  upon  the  Spanish 
American  stage  and  in  a  "schooF'  of 
poetry  and  fiction,  usually  in  a  ro- 
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mantic  vein;  Ugarte  and  Ghiraldo, 
however,  approach  the  subject  in  con- 
temporary realistic  fashion. 

It  is  of  Ruftno  Blanco-Fombona, 
whose  ''Democracia  Griolla"  (creole 
democracy)  is  here  included,  that  I 
should  like  most  to  speak — ^both  be- 
cause he  is  a  figure  of  international 
importance  and  because  he  represents 
an  attitude  toward  our  country  that 
is  regrettably  hostile  to  the  point  of 
fanaticism;  yet  which  is  not  utterly 
without  foundation,  and  therefore  to 
be  met  in  a  generous  spirit  that  shall 
point  out  the  error  in  hating  an  entire 
nation  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  a 
few, — ^unfortunately  a  powerful  few. 

Blanco-Fombona  is  a  man  of  ac- 
tion; even  his  fiction  is  bom  of  that 
action.  He  is  at  once  poet,  sociologist, 
critic,  historian,  novelist,  publisher, 
and  editor,  performing  all  these  tasks 
with  a  versatility  that  is  surprising, 
even  in  a  race  of  versatile  spirits.  His 
worship  of  Bolivar  has  made  of  him 
one  of  the  recognized  champions  of  a 
self -determining  Spanish  America;  in 
season  and  out  he  has  fought  its  bat- 
tles and  advanced  its  cause;  he  is  nat- 
urally of  a  bellicose  nature,  gifted 
with  an  uncanny  faculty  of  indigna- 
tion. He  has  suffered  the  lash  of  the 
despot  in  his  own  country  (Venezu- 
ela), and  his  exile  for  many  years  nur- 
tured a  bitterness  that  has  colored  al- 
most everything  his  pen  has  written. 
Yet  there  is  something  distinctly  noble 
in  this  ardent  paladin  of  liberty;  he 
flays  his  native  country  as  harshly  as 
ever  he  has  flayed  our  own ;  at  bottom 
of  all  his  hatreds  is  an  intense  po- 
tentiality of  love.  Whatever  else  one 
m^y  think  of  him,  he  is  sincere,  and 
that  sincerity  has  meant  incarceration 
and  exile  to  a  patriot  wha  feels  the 
expulsion  from  his  beloved  soil. 

''Creole  Democracy''  is  written,  as 
are    all    of   Blanco-Fombona's   short 


stories  (and  his  two  novels,  for  that 
matter),  in  a  terse,  rapid,  stark  style; 
Henri  Barbusse,  who  has  since  be- 
come internationally  famous,  reviewed 
the  French  versions  of  the  Venezu- 
elan's tales  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  paying  them  the  rare  compliment 
of  mentioning  Maupassant,  Daudet, 
and  Villiers  D'Isle  Adam  in  the  same 
breath.  The  tale  portrays  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  natives  to  understand  a 
popular  election ;  to  them  it  is  a  war 
and  before  the  day  is  over  a  man  has 
been  slain.  Even  when  apprehended 
the  criminal  does  not  realize  his  crime. 
The  man  killed  was  his  enemy,  wasn't 
he,  and  mustn't  enemies  be  done  away 
with? 

This  writer's  skill  with  the  short 
story,  however,  is  not  the  rule  with 
Spanish  American  short  fiction.  Yet 
there  is  something  attractive  about 
the  flexible  conception  of  the  tale  that 
is  held  by  the  various  writers  chosen 
for  inclusion  in  the  anthology.  Who 
would  have  asked  Gutierrez  N^jera, 
for  example,  to  write  with  any  less  of 
the  homiletic  touch  and  the  discursive 
manner?  I  have  heard  of  a  young  in- 
structor in  one  of  our  colleges  who 
condemned  Hawthorne  for  not  having 
written  his  tales  according  to  contem- 
porary standards;  such  as  he  would 
condemn  Gutierrez  N^jera — ^and  be 
the  only  losers.  Some  day  it  may 
occur  to  our  preceptive  critics  that 
however  much  a  single  standard  may 
be  desirable  in  morals,  art  may  be  as 
polygamous  as  it  pleases.  Are  there 
not  nine  muses? 


Historia  de  la  hengna  y  Literatura  Castel- 
lona.  Comprendidoa  Los  Autores  Hispano- 
Americanos.  (Bpoca  Regrional  y  Modernista : 
1888-1907.  Primera  Parte.)  Por  Don  Julio 
Cejador  y  Franca.  Catedraticfo  de  Len^ua  y 
Literatura  Latinas  de  la  Univeraidad  Central. 
Tomo  X.  Madrid. 

Rod6  y  Darfo.  Por  Max  Henrfquez  Urefia. 
Sodedad  Editorial  Cuba  Contemporanea.  La 
Habana. 

Los  M^ores  Cuentos  Americanos.  V.  Garcia 
Calderto.     Casa  Editorial  Mauecl.     Barcelona. 
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Much  of  the  variety  in  the  collection 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not,  like  Mr.  O'Brien's  annual  gath- 
ering, limited  to  a  year's  output.  It  had 
a  wide  sweep  of  decades  to  choose 
from;  such  as  it  is,  it  reveals  prom- 
ising possibilities  for  the  short  story 
in  Spanish  America,  where  self-ex- 
pression in  verse  has  so  long  been  the 
great  rule  for  ebullient  youth.  Ar- 
rangement by  chronological  order 
would  not  have  harmed  the  primarily 
literary   purpose   of   the   book,   and 


would  have  been  of  assistance  to  those 
who  enjoy  studying  the  evolution  of 
genres.  Also,  an  index  of  titles  only, 
without  the  names  of  the  authors,  is 
rather  disconcerting;  inasmuch  as  the 
volume  is  part  of  a  new  series  de- 
signed to  make  the  works  of  Spanish 
Americans  of  easier  access  to  Euro- 
peans and  North  Americans,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  biographical  remarks 
and  a  modicum  of  notes  would  not 
hurt. 


COMPLAINT  DEPARTMENT 


How  I  Became 
a  Murderer 

I  DID  not  intend  to  kill  Job  Wand- 
over.  Indeed,  I  did  not,  yet  per- 
haps his  death  may  be  explained  as 
may  most  murders — unless  a  man 
strikes  another  down  in  blind  passion. 
Job  Wandover  was  in  my  way.  He 
had  been  a  singularly  successful  man 
in  the  southwestern  town.  His  cattle 
had  thriven.  His  cowpunchers  had 
stood  by  him,  even  when  he  added  to 
his  acres  by  dispossessing  Hank  Rud- 
dell  at  the  point  of  a  pistol.  The  rail- 
road was  built  across  Wandover's  land, 
and  he  cut  up  half  a  section  for  town 
lots. 

When  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, fame  and  fortune  seemed  smil- 
ing upon  him.  People  had  forgotten 
the  Indian  wife  of  his  squatter  days, 
and  Wandover  was  to  marry  Eugenie 
Dalmain;  that  is,  if  Brent  Dicker- 
ston  could  not  prevent  it. 

''This  is  a  matter  between  gentle- 
men," Brent  had  reminded  Job  with 
harsh    significance    in    the    courtly 


words,  on  the  day  after  the  Christmas 
baU. 

I  liked  Brent — ^hearty,  straightfor- 
ward, independent,  with  no  Indian 
wives  or  other  accessories  of  a  shady 
past.  Brent  had  not  dispossessed  any 
earlier  settler  at  pistol-point;  neither 
was  he  the  owner  of  land  available  for 
town  sites.  He  was  the  one  lawyer 
in  Carape  whom  everyone  could  trust. 
While  not  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
he,  nevertheless,  had  done  good  work 
in  drafting  the  Morris  bill,  a  long- 
demanded  measure  for  taking  the  pri- 
mary out  of  the  hands  of  the  bosses; 
and  it  had  finally  passed,  though  only 
by  the  skin  of  its  incisors. 

Just  which  of  the  two  men  Eugenie' 
Dalmain  would  choose  might  be  de- 
cided partly  by  circumstances.. .  • 

I  threw  myself  so  entirely  into  the 
story  as  I  wrote,  that  when  I  had  com- 
pleted its  many  chapters  and  mailed 
them  to  the  magazine  that  had  pub- 
lished most  of  my  stories,  the  world 
seemed  a  howling  wilderness.  It  did 
not  howl  for  long,  however,  for  the 
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editor  was  kindly  prompt  in  his  reply: 

"I  am  somewhat  disappointed  in 
your  story,  to  which  I  have  given  a 
thoughtful  reading.  Permit  me  to  re- 
mind you  that  pur  public  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  suit.  When  an  author 
does  well  at  a  thing,  readers  are  bound 
to  keep  her  doing  it  over.  You  do 
murders  exceptionally  well,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  you  merely 
have  Job  Wandover  struck  down  by 
the  man  whose  land  he  seized, — ^Hank 
Ruddell,  is  it  not? — ^his  reappearance 
later  in  the  story  may  injure  a  well- 
earned  popularity.  I  do  not  venture 
to  suggest  plot  changes,  but  trust  to 
your  ingenuity  to  arrange  them." 

Is  there  not  something  mediaeval  in 
that  letter,  hiding  its  grossness  with 
fair  ornament?  Aside  from  the  one 
phrase,  'Tou  do  murders  exception- 
ally well'',  it  is  innocent  enough.  Do 
you  blame  me  now?  Do  you  sit  in 
judgment  upon  me?  Look  at  the  ter- 
rible temptation  that  beset  me.  Con- 
sider how  I  was  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween— a  well-earned  popularity  and 
murder. 

I  chose.  I  seized  my  pen  and  in  one 
short  hour  that  pretty,  harmless — 
varying  the  words  of  Spartacus — ^man 
was  slain.  I  saw  the  corse,  the  man- 
gled corse, — and  knew  I  had  added  to 
my  popularity,  knew  that  in  a  thou- 
sand homes  a  thousand  readers,  young 
people,  and  older  ones,  too,  would  be 
made  the  happier,  and  the  world  made 
to  seem  to  them  a  brighter  and  more 
beautiful  place  by  my  masterly  de- 
scription of  Job  Wandover's  murder. 

As  for  Job,  he  died,  you  feel,  to  sate 
the  thirst  for  bloodshed;  became  a 
martyr  like  those  of  the  days  of  Rome, 
with  the  important  difference  that  he 
died,  not  in  ''The  Arena'*  (which 
never  printed  stories)  but  in  one  of 
the  other  magazines. 

And  I?    My  blood  was  up.    It  was 


clear  that  for  me  the  path  of  glory 
must  follow  devious  ways.  I  began  to 
study  penology  for  the  sidelights  it 
threw  on  new  and  illuminating  meth- 
ods of  conmiitting  murder.  I  found 
that  picturesque  bloodthirstiness  is 
not  easily  sustained.  I  went  to  mu- 
seums to  see  collections  of  daggers.  I 
kept  a  scrap-book  of  murders  cut  from 
the  newspapers.  I  consulted  chemists 
about  poisons,  and  made  a  study  of 
bombs.  I  made  a  comparative  table  of 
methods  of  murder  employed  in  one 
hundred  novels. 

And  it  paid  1  My  work  sold.  From 
appearing  in  the  smaller  magazines,  I 
found  entrance  into  the  large.  The 
best  publishers  took  my  books.  Every- 
body read  them.  I  sometimes  longed 
to  write  a  novel  in  which  the  longevity 
of  all  the  characters  should  be  the 
notable  thing.  Then  would  come  a 
letter  from  my  publisher: 

''Automobilists  are  asking  for  your 
books.  Something  especially  to  suit 
their  fancy  might  be  a  good  move 
financially.  Will  you  try  something 
of  the  sort,  say  a  startling  murder  in 
an  automobile?" 

Thus  the  good  impulses  of  my  soul, 
the  struggle  of  my  spirit  toward  ac- 
tion that  should  be  free  from  the 
mark  of  Cain,  were  stultified;  and 
once  more  I  sought — ^this  time  with 
fiendish  energy — ^to  evolve  a  startling 
murder  in  an  automobile. 

I  was  fond  of  the  victim.  He  had 
his  faults,  and  I  sincerely  tried  to  add 
to  them  until  the  reader  would  feel 
reconciled  to  his  untimely  end.  But 
for  every  fault  I  added,  a  counterbal- 
ancing good  quality  showed  itself. 
Wilman  Robington  was  a  spendthrift, 
but  the  poor  received  his  largesse. 
He  was  weak,  but  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  weakness  that  made  him 
warn  others  against  himself.  When 
he  had  been  engaged  for  a  few  weeks 
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to  Rosamond  Dalrymple,  and  realized 
after  wild  games  at  the  Midnight  Club 
how  much  harder  for  a  wife  than  for 
a  fiancte  such  a  course  would  be,  he 
went  to  Rosamond  and  on  his  knees 
begged  her  to  break  the  engagement, 
said  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
break  it  himself.  He  reminded  her 
that  Wayne  Parminter  had  always  fol- 
lowed her  with  admiring  eyes. 

"Tell  me  to  clear  out,"  he  begged. 
''Command  me  to  leave  the  premises 
and  I'll  never  show  my  face  here 
again.  I'm  as  sure  as  I  am  despairing 
that  Parminter  would  give  his  eyes 
for  your  approving  glances." 

Now  I  could  not  murder  that  man. 
Should  I  be  ashamed  of  my  chicken- 
heartedness,  or  proud  of  the  insight 
that  saw,  in  the  poor  fellow  abasing 
himself  before  the  girl  he  loved,  a 
self-abnegation  that  proved  largeness 
of  soul? 

I  tried  to  take  a  practical  view  of  it. 
I  told  myself  that  Wilman  Robington 
was  not  fitted  for  his  part.  He  would 
never  make  a  murderee,  for  he  would 
not  treat  anybody  badly  enough  to  in- 
cite a  murderer. 

Really,  there  are  so  many  things  to 
be  provided  for  that  the  uninitiated 
reader,  peacefully  perusing  a  gory 
chapter,  takes  small  account  of  how 
some  toiling  pen  has  provided  those 
delicious  details  for  his  delectation.  I 
was  in  a  peculiar  and  most  uncom- 
fortable position.  My  publishers  were 
hurrying  me  for  my  story.  I  was 
equally  anxious  to  receive  the  com- 
fortable check  that  would  give  me  a 
trip  to  the  Islands,  and  here  I  was 
with  a  perfectly  impossible  murderee 
in  the  automobile  and  no  possible 
murderer  in  tow. 

How  I  longed  to  flee  with  Wilman 
and  Rosamond  to  some  happy  clime 
where  they  could  be  joined  in  a  per- 
fect union,  his  weakness  forfended  by 


her  self-reliance,  her  pride  glorying  in 
his  humility.  How  I  would  show  the 
interplay  of  character,  the  one  the 
complement  of  the  other — ^but  my 
publisher  writes: 

"I  feel  that  your  own  quick  sense 
of  the  present  demands  of  readers  will 
prevent  your  going  far  astray,  but 
some  not  unfriendly  critics  are  noting 
a  growing  tendency  to  character  de- 
lineation. Be  warned— even  though 
they  say  it  in  praise.  The  public  on 
whom  we  must  depend  does  not  care 
for  character  delineation.  It  may,  in 
the  indefinite  future,  but  this  year  it 
wants  action,  and  more  action.  Auto- 
mobile accidents,  murders — ^we  feel 
that  you  are  at  your  best  here — ^these 
are  the  things  demanded.  We  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  misled  by  any  at- 
traction in  other  fields,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  write  what  countless  readers 
are  learning  to  associate  with  your 
name." 

Just  as  a  convict  is  sucked  down  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion  into  the 
whirlpool  from  which  he  thought  to 
escape,  so  I  was  hurled  back  from  my 
innocent  wish  to  unite  two  lovers  and 
provide  them  a  home  amid  Arcadian 
delights,  hurled  back  into  the  depths 
— ^to  renew  my  grewsome  task  of  com- 
mitting murder. 

I  am  hardened  now.  I  kill  a  man  in 
an  automobile  as  unconcemedl;^  as  I 
once  killed  my  engine.  I  plan  a  mur- 
der as  other  women  plan  a  new  gown 
or  a  party.  And  it  pays.  The  figures 
of  my  yearly  income  you  may  read  in 
the  columns  of  literary  gossip.  It 
pays,  yet,  low  as  I  am  sunk,  I  shudder 
when  I  try  to  put  into  words  what  I 
really  am.  Look  in  Who's  Who,  and 
you  will  find  me  listed  as  magazine 
writer,  author  of — a  long  list.  It 
sounds  well,  but  the  specious  sketch 
can  not  hide  from  me  the  truth  as  to 
what  I  am — ^a  paid  murderer,  like  the 
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hired  assassins  of  the  Borgias.  My 
publishers,  the  firm  of  Penink  and 
Company,  demand  a  man  for  break- 
fast, as  the  saying  was  in  frontier 
towns,  and  I  must  butcher  him  to  give 
the  readers  holiday. 

Dear,  gentle  readers,  not  for  my 
soul  would  I  interfere  with  your  guile- 
less pleasures.  Read  on;  gloat  over 
each  new  chapter  in  which  I  strangle 
or  poison  or  drown  or  stab.  Read  on; 
crowd  the  news-stands  for  the  parts 
of  my  continued  stories.  Crowd  the 
libraries,  and  read  with  thumbs 
down,  as  the  Romans  watched  the 
gladiatorial  fights.  See,  the  gladiator 
has  the  martyr,  or  is  it  another  gladi- 
ator?— prone  on  the  sands  of  the 
arena.  Shall  the  victor  be  merciful? 
He  lifts  his  face  to  the  populace.  He 
watches  for  a  signal.  The  thumbs  are 
down — woe  to  the  vanquished.  Read 
on,  read  on;  I  can  not  do  without  my 
yacht  and  my  Mercedes. 

— ^LAUBA  BELL  EVERETT 


Cobwebs  on  the 
Family  Library 

Now  what's  the  use  of  having 
books  when  you  can  buy  a  yard 
or  two  of  this?"  drawled  the  furniture 
dealer  as  he  fitted  into  the  unit  book- 
case he  was  showing  me  a  gaily 
painted  dummy  bearing  the  titles  of 
Dickens,  Scott,  and  Gibbons;  "no  ex- 
pense, no  fuss,  dusted  with  one  sweep 
of  the  arm,  sanitary.  Say!  you  take 
this  set  of  shelves  and  I'U  throw  the 
library  in  I" 

As  a  dinner  tale  this  never  failed. 
I  am  retelling  it  now,  after  some  years, 
with  the  postscript,  ''I  half  agree  with 
him/* 
'Tou  1"  my  friends  exclaim.  'Tou  ?" 
If  I  have  come  to  be  something  of 
an  iconoclast  on  the  subject  of  the  old- 


fashioned  family  library,  it  is  only 
after  viewing  it  experimentally  from 
several  sides,  three  of  which  I  will 
here  dilate  upon :  first,  that  of  an  in- 
heritor and  collector  as  well  as  an 
omnivorous  reader  of  books;  second, 
that  of  a  housekeeper  who  is  inter- 
ested also  in  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  world;  and  third,  that  of  ad- 
viser to  a  prosperous  public  library. 

I  stopped  at  the  librarian's  desk  one 
day  just  as  she  was  posting  a  label 
"ephemera".  "These?"  I  inquired, 
running  my  eye  over  a  pile  of  pam- 
phlets; "surely,  but  then  most  of  our 
books  are — ^the  whole  twenty  thou- 
sand." She  looked  startled,  then 
amused.  "May  I  keep  my  Emerson  ?" 
she  queried,  a  starry  look  of  adoration 
in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  you  may  keep  him  a  month 
or  two  longer,"  I  retorted;  "I  sup- 
pose your  scholarly  father  read  him  to 
you  as  mine  did  to  me,  with  that  same 
look  in  their  eyes;  but  do  you  realize 
that  Emerson  was  not  a  classic  in  the 
days  when  our  fathers  sat  at  his  feet? 
He  was  a  young  stranger,  only  a  little 
their  senior,  spreading  heretical  New 
Thought.  0  Literature,  thy  name  is 
Ephemera !"  I  chanted  teasingly,  "even 
Emerson." 

"What  is  this  heresy?"  put  in  an 
older  trustee  who  had  caught  the  last 
of  the  conversation;  "prove  your  case 
that  literature  is  ephemeral." 

So  I,  who  had  passed  from  the 
awfulness  of  the  idea  into  the  humor 
of  it,  began :  "Start  with  science.  Al- 
most every  book  more  than  two  years 
old  should  go  either  to  the  waste- 
paper  pile  or  to  the  basement  reserve. 
Mechanics,  factory  management,  medi- 
cine, nursing,  technical  books — ^full  as 
the  past  five  years  have  been  of  dis- 
covery and  new  knowledge,  would  not 
many  of  our  volumes  absolutely  mis- 
lead a  modem  student?    Would  you 
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let  your  farmer  fertilize  and  plant  a 
corn-field  in  the  haphazard  fashion 
suggested  by  a  farm  book  of  a  dozen 
years  ago? — if  you  want  twenty-five 
bushels  instead  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  yes.  The  same  book  would 
show  a  picture  of  a  one-horse  plow  in- 
stead of  a  modem  tractor,  while  an- 
other on  transportation  would  not 
even  mention  motor  trucks  or  air- 
craft. Ck)okbooks  would  antedate 
cold-pack  methods  of  canning.  For 
information  on  the  government  of 
Russia  or  the  boundaries  of  Austria, 
would  you  select  a  book  even  a  year 
old?  For  a  paper  on  American  art 
would  you  exploit  Moran,  Bierstadt, 
and  Rogers  rather  than  Sargent, 
Homer,  and  St.  Gaudens?  Biography: 
the  important  old  Lives  have  been  re- 
vised, corrected,  amplified.  Instance 
how  the  publication  of  'Letters  to  a 
Stranger*  overturned  all  the  earlier 
biographies  of  Balzac.  Books  of  every 
period  are  constantly  being  sifted,  the 
chaff  rejected  and  the  gold  incorpor- 
ated into  new  books;  while  new  edi- 
tions of  standard  works  are  as  essen- 
tial as  new  garments  in  standard 
articles  of  dress." 

''But  the  novelists — ^keep  your  hands 
off  Dickens — **  I  took  up  my  earlier 
cue:  "Doubtless  your  mother  pored 
over  Dickens  as  mine  did  and  read 
him  aloud  to  you;  but  do  you  sui>- 
pose  Dickens  was  a  classic  in  their 
day?  No,  merely  a  new  novelist,  a 
voice  of  youth  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  'standard  literature'.  I  re- 
joice that  some  of  his  novels  are  in 
perennial  demand;  but  take  the  pri- 
vate collections  of  our  friends.  Do 
you  suppose  a  single  volume  of  Dick- 
ens or  Thackeray  or  Scott  has  been 
taken  down  and  read  through  in  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years?'' 

"Not  from  mine,  at  least,"  he  ad- 
mitted. 


"No,  people  read  their  contem- 
poraries, especially  such  authoni  as 
recognize  the  general  laws  of  prog' 
ress,  changing  fashions  in  ways  of 
thinking  and  modes  of  action.  'Every 
generation  makes  its  own  translation 
of  Homer.'  My  generation  swore  by 
Hardy,  Kipling,  and  Stevenson.  To- 
day's, measures  its  wits,  its  resources, 
its  increasing  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment against  Wells,  Conrad,  0.  Henry, 
Blasco-Ib&fiez,  RoUand.  Most  books 
die  of  being  themselves.  They  cannot 
like  a  human  being  learn  new  meth- 
ods. Even  in  essays  and  criticism  the 
author  must  voice  the  thought  of  the 
day  in  the  language  of  the  day,  use 
its  allusions,  its  slang,  its  political  and 
personal  references,  interpret  the  past 
possibly  but  in  terms  of  the  palpi- 
tating present,  state  the  ancient  truth 
in  the  manner  in  which  that  genera^ 
tion  requires.  Professor  Phelps's  dic- 
tum outweighs  Lowell's.  Consider  the 
array  of  cherished  books  your  great- 
uncle  bequeathed  to  you — "Noctes 
Ambrosianse",  Jeffrey,  Landor,  Sidn^ 
Smith,  Leigh  Hunt  Every  browser 
among  our  display  cases  would  pass 
them  by  for  "Walking-Stick  Papers", 
"Literary  Lapses",  or  "Per  Amica  Si- 
lentia  Lume". 

In  the  recent  revitalizing  of  our 
town  library,  founded  fifty  years  ago, 
we  discarded  several  thousand  vol- 
umes, long  past  their  usefulness;  but 
just  because  it  is  a  public  library,  a 
storehouse  of  the  occasionally-wanted 
as  well  as  of  the  much-in-demaad, 
most  of  the  books  were  catalogued  and 
reshelved.  Just  here,  however,  began 
first  stirrings  of  doubt  about  the  util- 
ity or  worth  of  my  own  bulky  library. 
I  had  been  about  to  order  new  book- 
cases— recall  the  dummy  dialogue 
above — ^for  the  acquisitions  overflow- 
ing tables  and  chairs.  "I  won't!"  I 
said  with  sudden  conmion  sense;    "I 
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will  clear  out  enough  old  books  to 
shelve  the  new."  Thereupon  began 
the  sifting.  First  went  the  absolutely 
useless,  kept  hitherto  from  the  ancient 
awe  of  "books".  With  the  call  for 
reading  matter  for  the  soldiers  went 
practically  all  my  fiction,  books  in  the 
French  language,  much  poetry  and 
such  text-books  as  were  desired.  The 
librarian  was  asked  to  show  me  all 
her  order  sheets,  and  whenever  I 
could  supply  a  needed  book  I  gave  it. 
The  volume  would  be  almost  as  ac- 
cessible to  me  at  the  library  as  at  my 
house.  This  item  alone  reduced  my 
stock  by  some  hundred  volumes  and 
saved  as  many  dollars  for  the  library. 
Having  thus  passed  through  the 
stages  of  inheriting,  collecting,  hoard- 
ing, enduring,  and  finally  dispersing 
the  greater  part  of  a  family  library, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  ordinary  pri- . 
vate  residence  is  no  more  the  place  for/ 
a  comprehensive  library  than  it  is  the! 
place  for  the  loom,  the  butter  chum,\ 
or  the  cobbler's  bench.  As  well  keep  \ 
a  spool  of  every  shade  of  sewing  silk, 
lest  once  in  twenty  years  it  be  needed, 
or  a  barrel  of  molasses,  as  thousands 
of  books  for  a  possible  emergency. 
The  public  library  must  become  the  ' 
central  depot  for  the  mass  of  books 
used  by  any  community.  Common  as 
the  public  library  is  now,  it  must  be- 
come ubiquitous;  and  by  a  more  flexi- 
ble system  of  interlibrary  loans,  trav- 
eling libraries,  hand  and  post  deliv- 
eries, by  augmented,  trained  service 
and  by  ample  financial  support,  meet 
the  daily  needs  of  individuals  and 
families.  Memoranda  lists  for  each 
day  should  include  the  personal  call 
at  the  library  or  the  telephone  order, 
as  much  as  the  call  at  the  market  or 
department  store.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem all  sorts  of  diflSculties  and  queries 
will  be  met  promptly  and  efficiently 
by  telephone,  or  by  notes  made  and  de- 


livered by  post  or  messenger;  while 
the  personal  call  at  the  library  will 
mean  delightful  browsing  among  the 
newest  and  best  books,  magazines, 
posters,  exhibits;  and  study  in  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  surround- 
ings. Already  the  children  have  be- 
come the  wisest  and  the  most  appre- 
ciative patrons  of  the  modem  library, 
the  poorest  sharing  literary  treasures 
with  thg  rich,  and  the  rich  sharing 
with  the  poor  in  judicious  oversight 
of  reading  given  by  the  modem  li- 
brarian. The  long-lauded  opportu- 
nity of  the  favored  child  turned  loose 
in  the  family  library,  pales  before  the 
opportunity  offered  every  child  in  the 
modem  public  library. 

Under  changed  conditions  of  life — 
the  vogue  of  small  apartments,  the  ex- 
pense of  storing  or  moving  posses- 
sions, lack  of  servants — ^large  num- 
bers of  books  become  an  incubus. 
For  many  years  I  have  myself,  un- 
aided, twice  annually,  dusted,  moved, 
and  replaced  my  books.  For  one  book 
I  might  occasionally  want  I  kept  a  lot 
I  did  not.  Lord  Acton  used  to  say 
that  his  library  was  so  large  that 
though  he  knew  he  had  several  copies 
of  a  book  it  was  easier  to  send  out 
and  get  a  new  one  when  wanted.  This 
year,  with  my  depleted  collection,  I 
can  read  a  new  book  in  less  time  than 
would  have  been  required  to  dust  my 
discarded  ones.  Considering  cook- 
books, I  put  six  in  the  stove  and  baked 
a  fine  cake  therewith ;  and  during  the 
:€old  winter  of  1917-18  a  handy  pile  of 
discarded  volumes  by  the  fireplace  fur- 
nished warmth  and  cheer  as  I  read  be- 
guiling books  from  the  public  library. 
To  spend  time  cleaning  books  which 
one  might  otherwise  spend  in  reading 
them,  or  cash  in  moving  them  which 
would  otherwise  purchase  coveted  vol- 
umes, is  to  overlook  equivalents;  and 
accentuates  the  philosophy  of  the  He- 
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brews  who  advocated  "the  removing 
of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of 
things  that  are  made,  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may 
remain/' 

The  usefulness  of  nine-tenths  of 
every  private  library  having  in  my 
opinion  shrunk  away,  the  remaining 
one-tenth  rises  in  importance.  All 
dead  wood  being  eliminated,  and  the 
classic  or  occasional  relegated  to  the 
public  library,  what  remains  is  easily 
housed  and  cared  for.  The  ideal  col- 
lection for  the  average  person  of  this 
day  includes  the  latest  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, a  standard  encyclopaedia  of 
latest  edition,  the  most  recent  atlas 
of  convenient  size,  and  a  small  French 
dictionary  published  since  the  war. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  old 
books  which  by  actual  check  you  and 
your  family  reread  and  consult  fre- 
quently; also  a  few  volumes  endeared 
by  association,  personal  marginalia, 
and  cherished  autographs.  To  this 
background  add  weekly,  or  as  often  as 
possible,  new  books  in  the  several  sec- 
tions which  most  interest  you,— sci- 
ence, history,  economics,  travel, 
poetry,  drama,  fiction,  these  to  be 
known  as  ephemera,  and  frequently 
passed  on  to  the  public  library.  Only 
in  exceptional  cases  are  books  to  be 
bought  as  decoration  or  furniture  or 
from  the  superstition  that  a  man's 
culture  is  reflected  and  symbolized  by 
the  number  of  bo<^  he  harbors.  0ft- 
ener  it  reflects  only  his  decorator's. 
The  humor  of  the  rich  man's  library, 


the  contents  of  which  he  knows  noUi- 
ing  of,  is  possibly  equaled  by  that  of 
the  person  of  moderate  means  whose 
library  is  no  longer  a  luxury  but  a  con- 
ventional fetter.  There  were  fore- 
runners of  this  theory  even  in  days 
when  books  were  scarce.  Edward 
Fitzgerald  owes  his  immortality  to  his 
keen  passion  for  retaining  only  the 
concentration  of  things,  his  fastidious 
selection  and  pitiless  condemnation^ 
and  his  custom  of  tearing  out  of  books 
leaves  which  he  considered  valueless, 
and  of  welding  a  dozen  attenuated  vol- 
umes into  one.  Carlyle  supposed 
"there  never  was  a  man  who  had  so 
much  to  do  with  books  who  owned  so 
few, — I  have  never  purchased  a  book 
which  I  could  do  without  or  which  I 
did  not  mean  to  read  through";  and. 
in  later  time  there  was  Henry  James's 
"fair  chamber  all  beautified  with  omis- 
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sions. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  all  iconoclastic 
to  the  theory  on  which  I  grew  up. 
Theories  are  commendable  when  they 
serve  the  occasion  and  rise  on  step- 
ping-stones of  their  dead  selves.  That 
is  the  law  of  life.  Permanence  is 
death. 

Then  perhaps,  when  we  are  well 
initiated  into  this  utilitarian  attitude, 
along  will  come  some  New  Thoughter 
to  teach  us  the  honor  and  joy  of  own- 
ing every  book  we  handle,  and  of  not 
depending  for  any  mental  pabulum 
upon  the  common  stock  of  a  public  li- 
brary! 

— ^LUCY  ELLIOT  KBBTJBIL 
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RECENT  FRENCH  BOOKS 

BY  A.  G.  H.  SPIERS 


A  CLEVER  reviewer,  writing  of 
"Colas  Breugnon'\  entitled  his 
article,  ''Sparkling  Burgundsr*'.  Adopt- 
ing the  same  vein,  I  am  tempted  to 
head  this  notice  of  a  different  book, 
"Egyptian  Deities''.  This  heading  is 
not  suggested  solely  by  a  desire  to 
defy  the  illustrious  femininities,  both 
men  and  women,  who  would  rob  us  of 
the  few  delights  still  left  for  him  who 
is  man  enough  not  to  need  a  nurse; 
it  is  suggested  also  as  a  counterpoise, 
a  salutary  commentary  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  praise  so  excessive  as  to  in- 
jure the  real  appreciation  of  Adks  and 
Josipovici's  excellent  "Le  Livre  de 
Goha  le  Simple".  Mirbeau,  who  saw 
this  novel  in  manuscript,  spoke  of  it 
as  nothing  less  than  "une  des  plus 
grandioses  manifestations  de  la  pen- 
s6e"  1  Can  human  thought  have  fallen 
so  low? 

Ad^  and  Josipovici  are  Egyp- 
tians; and  they  write  of  their  own 
land,  old  Cairo.  Their  book  is  fbe 
story  of  a  mental  defective  who  passes 
from  a  vegetable  existence  to  that  of 
sentient  and  affective  humanity.  Dif- 
ferent things  contribute  to  this  de- 
velopment; but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  "eternal  feminine".  The  breadth 
of  Goha's  experience  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  A  statue  of  Isis,  an  affec- 
tionate slave  Hawa,  and  Nour-el-Ein 
— ^the  artful  second  wife  of  a  savant — 
all  help  him  along  his  way:  not  to 
speak  of  Nazli-Hamen,  the  unconsoled 
widow  who  most  opportunely  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  seeing  him  pass  naked 
before  her  window,  offers  him  mar- 
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riage,  wealth,  and  a  position  of  es- 
teem. The  effect  upon  the  clouded 
brain  of  Goha  is  one  of  superposition 
and  interpenetration;  all  his  experi- 
ences stand  along  the  course  of  his 
awakening  consciousness  "like  villages 
along  the  bank  of  a  growing  stream". 
The  authors  have  been  very  clever, 
and  very  human  as  well,  in  working 
out  this  idea;  and  they  have  been  also 
deeply  human  in  depicting  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  affection,  the 
capacity  for  pain.  At  a  moment  when, 
sensing  at  last  the  individuality  of 
human  life,  Goha's  heart  swells  with 
tenderness  for  all  men,  even  for  those 
who  have  cruelly  mocked  him,  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  kind  to  him  are  all 
pursued  by  an  evil  fate.  A  great,  com- 
pelling revolt  then  arises  within  him; 
and  there  is  blood  on  his  hands,  the 
blood  of  his  own  child,  before  he  has 
suffered  his  way  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  realities  of  life. 

"Goha"  is,  then,  no  ordinary  book. 
I  can  hardly  recommend  it  to  the 
reader  with  a  blue  or  Comstocking  ap- 
proach to  literature ;  but  it  will  prove 
most  interesting  to  others.  It  is  well 
written — ^soberly,  strongly,  and  with- 
out effort;  and  it  presents  a  novelty 
in  the  t3rpe  of  the  exotic  novel :  it  sub- 
stitutes for  the  usual  sporadic  and 
generalizing  glimpses  of  Moham- 
medan traits  and  habits,  the  continu- 
ous and  steady  observation  of  the 
growth  of  the  chief  characters. 

We  have  all,  so  it  seems,  been  sadly 
mistaken!  First,  the  Rider  Haggard 
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we  loved  thirty  years  ago— he  who 
Rode  while  Rudyard  Kipled — is  not 
sleeping:  he  is  writing  still  in  his 
best  vein,  though  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Secondly — and  here  we  rectify  an 
error  of  centuries,  an  error  as  old  as 
Plato— the  mysterious,  the  dream- 
awakening  isle  of  Atlantis  was  no 
imaginary  land;  what  is  more,  it 
never  was  swallowed  up  by  the  seal 
It  exists  today,  isolated  by  the  deserts 
of  Africa  and  ruled  over  by  the  last 
descendant  of  Neptune  and  his  beloved 
Clito,  the  enspelling  Antinea. 

The  discovery  of  this  last,  world- 
shaking  truth  has  already  cost  one 
gallant  French  officer  his  life,  and  it 
will  soon,  no  doubt,  cause  the  death  of 
another.  Even  now,  he  may  already 
be  standing  in  niche  no.  55,  one  of  that 
ring  of  mummified  but  radiant  ador- 
ers in  the  great  hall  where,  when  their 
number  has  reached  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  they  will  gaze  for  all  eternity 
upon  the  central  image  of  her  for 
whom  they  so  willingly  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  If  you  wish  to  learn 
about  this  isle,  how  one  may  reach  it, 
the  proofs  of  its  existence,  the  treas- 
ures of  its  library  (containing,  if 
you  please  a  complete  copy  of  the 
''Critias'M),  and  the  adventure  of  the 
one  white  man  to  break,  temporarily, 
the  fascination  of  Antinea,  you  must 
read  Pierre  Benoit's  ''UAtlantide". 

Just  one  word  of  warning,  however  I 
Do  not  begin  this  book  late  at  night. 
I  assure  you,  on  personal  experience, 
that  you  will  not  put  it  down  before 
reading  every  one  of  its  three  hundred 
and  fifty  excellently  written  pages. 
Primrose  dawn  was  i)eeping  when  I 
crawled  into  bed. 

Labor  and  its  problems  are  so  ab- 
sorbing at  the  present  moment  that 
we  welcome  an  authoritative  book 
upon  the  subject,  whether  this  book 


describes  the  conditions  in  >our  own  or 
a  foreign  land.  Pierre  Hamp's  ''Les 
Metiers  bless^'',  written  by  one  who 
is  already  known  for  such  works  as 
"U  Enquete"  and  "Le  Travail  invin- 
cible" and  who  was  for  a  time  a  gov- 
ernment inspector,  gives  interesting 
data  and  points  of  view  upon  this 
question  as  it  exists  in  France. 

The  French  are  faced  with  difficul- 
ties that  are  ours  also ;  but  these  diflS- 
culties  are  modified  by  two  things 
which  either  do  not  exist  or  exist  only 
in  an  attenuated  form,  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  the  upheaval  cre- 
ated by  the  war,  with  the  consequent 
loss  of  foreign  markets,  the  over- 
crowding of  tlie  metallurgical  trades 
and  the  growth — in  unfavorable  re- 
gions—of works  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  erect  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  raw  materials,  because  of  the  Ger- 
man invasion  of  the  Northeast.  The 
second  is  a  matter  of  tradition  and  na- 
tional taste;  the  French,  a  people  of 
artists  and  artisans,  are  being  forced 
to  realize  that  commerce,  industry, 
and  factory  methods  are  necessary  to 
the  nation  that  would  hold  its  own  in 
the  modem  world.  It  is  true  that  cer- 
tain writers  of  strong  radical  tenden- 
cies, have  proclaimed  internationalism 
and  free  trade  as  the  only  salvation  of 
France;  under  such  conditions,  they 
argue,  the  French  workman,  for  in- 
stance, need  not  go  counter  to  his 
aptitudes:  he  might  continue  to  pro- 
duce highly  finished  handwork,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  workman  of  other  nations 
to  furnish  society  with  those  articles 
more  economically  produced  by  stand- 
ardization and  the  slave-driving  meth- 
ods of  the  factory  system.  But  this  is 
not  the  view  of  Hamp.  ''Une  nation 
se  trouve  aujourd'  hui  en  danger  de 
d^faite,  non  pas  parce  qu'elle  ne  salt 
pas  se  battre,  mais  parce  qu'elle  ne 
salt  pas  f  abriquer,"  he  says ;  and  else- 
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where:  ''Si  Tusine  puissante  fait  le 
pays  riche  et  fort,  I'esprit  du  penaeur 
et  de  I'artiste  a  la  s^curit^,  la  dignity 
et,  s'il  f  aut»  Torgueil." 

''Les  Metiers  blesste''  is,  therefore, 
a  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which 
France  may  take  her  place  among  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world.  In 
the  broad  field  of  national  psychology, 
Hamp  seeks  to  destroy  the  French- 
man's feeling  of  the  superiority  of  the 
artist,  the  professional  man,  and  the 
office-holder  over  the  business  man 
and  the  traveling  salesman.  In  the 
narrower  field  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, to  which  his  book  is  more  espe- 
cially devoted,  he  studies  the  reforms 
that  might  lead  to  a  greater  output. 
Hamp  is  familiar  with  the  ideas  cur- 
rent in  other  countries:  he  quotes  our 
anti-loafing  laws,  for  instance,  and  the 
kind  of  training  given  at  the  Bliss 
school;  and  whether  he  is  aware  of 
it  or  not,  certain  of  his  suggestions 
are  in  line  with  the  Whitley  report 
and  with  our  Colorado  plan.  But  he 
recognizes  the  folly  of  transplanting 
directly  the  methods  of  one  country 
into  another,  and  he  bases  his  ideas 
primarily  on  an  observation  of  French 
labor.  He  quotes,  with  statistics,  the 
good  or  bad  results — ^both  as  regards 
the  material  produced  and  the  physical 
and  emotional  reaction  of  the  work- 
men—of experiments  made  in  various 
French  works;  and  he  sheds  light 
upon  the  general  temper  of  the  French 
worker,  not  the  least  interesting  data 
of  his  book  being  the  hostile  replies  of 
individuals  and  brotherhoods  to  ar- 
ticles which  he  wrote  in  the  socialist 
**VRumBiiiW\  The  French  unions, 
or  at  any  rate  the  powerful  Union  des 
ouvriers  m^caniciens  de  la  Seine,  evi- 
dently resent  any  attempt  to  force 
their  problems  into  general,  national 
discussion. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  French 


workman's  dislike  of  factory  produc- 
tion, Hamp  considers  it  the  last  phase 
of  the  struggle  against  machinery. 
More  than  his  colleague  in  other  lands, 
the  workman  of  France  has  taken  a 
delight  in  the  production  of  his  hands. 
But,  says  Hamp,  ''La  recherche  du 
bonheur  au  travail  ne  pent  £tre  une 
entreprise  libertaire  en  reaction  centre 
les  lois  £conomiques.''  If  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  laws  does  not  give 
happiness,  let  it  at  least,  by  a  shorten- 
ing of  hours  and  an  increase  in  pay, 
supply  comfort.  The  r61e  of  machin- 
ery must  be  increased,  not  dimin- 
ished; thus  will  the  worker  ultimately 
attain  a  greater  freedom.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  data  to  show  the 
advisability  of  developing  an  intra- 
factory  organization  that  will  allow 
or,  if  necessary,  compel  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  the  workman  and  his 
wages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  receipts  of  the  com- 
pany for  which  he  works,  on  the  other. 

At  a  moment  when  our  senate  (with 
a  small  a)  has  given  so  humiliating  an 
exhibition  of  insularity,  it  is  with 
something  akin  to  shame  that  one 
notes  the  interest  of  the  French  in 
America  and  the  Americans.  Novels, 
military  works,  magazine  articles; 
studies,  appreciations,  descriptions 
without  number  (Colette  Yver^s  "Les 
Cousins  riches".  Renin's  "La  C!ourse 
de  TAmirique  k  la  Victoire",  "Grandes 
Minutes  am£ricaines''  in  the  "Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes",  "Silhouettes  am£ri- 
caines"  in  the  "Nouvelle  Revue'', 
etc.)  all  testify  to  an  appreciation  not 
only  of  the  aid  which  we  were  able  to 
give  France,  but  also  of  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  contact  with  the  feel- 
ings and  methods  of  a  foreign  civiliza- 
tion. Many  of  these  praise  the  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross, — ^the  A. 
R.  C.  as  it  is  designated  if  Roche- 
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brune  ('Ta  Croisade  de  VA.  R.  C."*) ; 
none  is  more  gracious  in  its  praise  fhan 
Paul  Junka's  ''Notre  Oncle  d'Am£r- 
ique".  The  author  tells  of  her  visits  to 
the  storehouses,  thecantines,  the  refuge 
for  mothers  and  children,  in  Paris; 
she  describes  the  work  of  medical 
groups  associated  with  the  A.  R.  C, 
one  of  her  best  chapters  being  that  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  new  faces  for 
the  horribly  mutilated;  and,  in  the 
course  of  these  accounts,  she  points 
out  the  many  different  ways  in  which, 
from  the  sewing  and  knitting  of 
women  in  this  country  to  the  adoption 
of  8,444  orphans  by  members  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  our  people  gave  both  labor 
and  money  to  the  common  cause. 

But  that  which  is  most  delightful  in 
''Notre  Oncle  d'Am£rique''  is  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  Paul 
Junka's  evident  intention  to  bring  out 
the  delicacy  and  tact  which  enabled 
the  men  and  women  engaged  in  this 
work  (many  of  whom  she  mentions  by 
name)  to  enter  into  the  most  intimate 
preoccupations  of  the  French  without 
hurting  the  sensibilities  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-respecting  nation. 
She  makes  us  proud  of  ourselves,  and 
she  makes  the  French  realize  the 
"sentiment  soumis  h  une  stricte  dis- 
cipline'\  the  eflScient,  result-bringing 
affection  which  animated  our  efforts. 
She  may  be  flattering  us;  but  she 
writes  with  such  grace  and  sincerity, 
and  with  so  little  "gush",  she  dwells 
so  pleasantly  upon  our  sympathy  for 
her  country,  that  her  book  has  indeed 
made  her  that  which  she  desires  to  be, 
— "un  missionaire  du  souvenir*',— one 
who  spreads  abroad  the  memory  of  a 
worthy  action,  as  beneficial  to  us  who 
gave  of  our  surplus  as  to  the  sorely 
pressed  people  who  accepted  our  gifts 
with  such  becoming  dignity. 

Henry  Bordeaux's  recent  election  to 
the  French  Academy  has  revived  in- 


terest in  the  writings  of  his  earlier 
career.  "Une  honnSte  Femme"— orifir- 
inally  published  in  the  "Figaro**  and 
included  in  the  same  year  (1908)  in 
the  volume  entitled  "U Amour  en 
Fuite'* — ^now  comes  to  us  considerably 
improved.  Unusually  simple  in  plot, 
it  is  mainly  a  psychological  study  of 
the  effect  upon  a  weak  husband  of  the 
self-possession  and  courage  of  a  de- 
voted wife.  Bordeaux's  style  has 
changed  since  writing  this  novel  and 
his  revision  has  not  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing it  conform  to  his  later  manner. 
"Mme.  Marolaz  jouissait  all^grement 
d'une  reputation  assez  difiicile  h  main- 
tenir  en  province,  celle  de  poss£der  la 
plus  mauvaise  langue  de  la  ville.**  The 
tone  of  this  passage  and  the  levity 
with  which  Bordeaux  describes  the  so- 
ciety of  Annecy,  its  futile  ambitions, 
its  petty  interests  and  its  joy  in  gossip 
and  scandal,  do  not  represent  the  atti- 
tude of  the  novelist  who  came  to  fed 
the  social  responsibility  of  literary 
men.  And  there  appears  further,  in 
this  book,  the  evident  desire  to  make 
a  success  of  a  serial  story.  The  chap- 
ters end  upon  suspense;  and  the  au- 
thor seems  to  cry :  behold,  I  will  now 
perform  a  trick  for  you!  For,  al- 
though the  original  subtitle  does  not 
appear  on  the  cover  as  now  issued,  the 
working  out  of  the  plot  reminds  us 
constantly  that  this  story  was  orig- 
inally called,  "Une  honndte  Femme  ou 
le  Silence  est  d'Or".  It  is  the  enig- 
matic silence  of  Grermaine  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  book:  it  so  perplexes 
and  tortures   Paul   that   it  becomes 
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stronger  than  all  the  allurements  of 
the  unscrupulous  Berthe. 

We  find  here,  it  is  true,  certain 
ideas  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  readers  of  The  Bookman  as 
characteristic  of  Bordeaux's  best 
works.  It  is  the  church  which  keeps 
Germaine  and  Paul  from  an  open  rup- 
ture; and  it  is  a  tardy  recognition  of 
the  beauty  of  family  life  that  opens 
Paul's  eyes  to  the  dignity  and  charm 


of  his  wife:  ''Jamais  11  n'avait  res- 
senti  plus  prof ond^ment  la  force  des 
liens  de  la  famille  et  leur  superiority 
sur  toutes  les  autres  passions  de 
Tamour."  But  ''Une  honndte  Fenune" 
lacks  the  contact  with  real  life  of  "Les 
Roquevillard"  and  ''La  Maison";  this 
requires  characters  more  typical  than 
Germaine,  and  a  greater  influence  of 
material  surroundings  than  that  which 
determines  the  behavior  of  Paul. 


THE  BALANCED  RATION  FOR  READERS 

BY  GRANT  M.  OVERTON 


LET  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  of- 
fice of  a  Specialist.  A  mental 
Specialist.  "Who's  loony  now?''  you 
ask,  very  naturally.  Well,  he  isn't 
that  kind  of  a  mental  Specialist,  if 
you  know  what  we  mean.  He  is  a 
Specialist  who  prescribes  for  people 
who  have  read  not  well  but  too  wisely, 
and  are  suffering  in  consequence. 

We  catch  the  Specialist  murmuring 
something.  There  are,  he  seems  to  be 
saying,  different  kinds  of  literary  food 
with  differing  values  to  the  consumer. 
The  particular  consumer  to  whom  he 
is  talking  is  a  very  lowbrow  sort  of  a 
reader  indeed — ^that  is,  if  we  may 
draw  an  inference  from  his  rather 
loud  rejoinder,  a»  follows: 

"Oh,  sure,  I  un'erstand.  There's  a 
book  my  wife  bought  tells  all  about  it. 
I  forget  the  name,  but  it's  bound  in 
oilcloth.  You  c'n  use  the  cover,  some 
way,  to  divide  a  pie  into  'xactly  six 
pieces. 

"There  are  pro—  pro—  thaf  s  it, 
proteins.  And  fats,  or  starch,  or  some- 
thing. Garb—  yeh,  carbohydrates. 
The  idea  was  to  take  a  little  protein, 
take  a  little  starch,  and  take  a  little 
carbohydrate.    Too  much  of  any  one 


was  bad.  Too  much  protein  made  you 
nervous — ^wasn't  it?  Too  much  starch 
made  you  low-spirited.  And  excess  of 
carbohydrate  made  you  a  regular  Jas- 
per Jazz. 

"Used  to  think  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  that  stuff.  But  lately,  I've 
been  f  eelin'  kind  of  queer.  Tell  you 
what.  Doc,  you  might  give  me  some- 
thing to  fix  me  up.  Been  eating  too 
much  at  the  89  cent  counter,  I  guess. 
Hate  to  spend  money,  but  if  a  few  $2 
meals  will  set  me  straight,  I  guess  I 
better  afford  'em." 

Whereupon  the  Specialist  smiles  be- 
nignly, as  Specialists  can,  and  sits  him 
down  and  writes  a  Literary  Prescrip- 
tion.   This  is  it: 

R    1  Tol  Chamwood'8  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
Tinct  Wilkie  CoUins  ("Moonstone**) 
Bsaence    Amy    Lowell's     "Can     Qrande's 

Castle" 
PnlTerlsed  De  Morgan 

A  month  later  (maybe)  it  is  our 
privilege  to  overhear  part  of  the  pa- 
tient's report  to  the  Specialist  He  is 
saying: 

"Gosh  all  hemlock  I  as  Socrates  said 
— ^his  dying  words,  I'm  told — ^but  that 
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was  tome  awful  mixture  you  pre- 
■cribed  for  me.  Doc  I  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  Wilkie  CoUina  in  it,  I'd 
have  chucked  it  out  the  window  after 
the  first  spoonful.  However,  I  feel 
better  now,  so  I  suppose  you'll  take 
the  credit.  What's  that?  You'll  take 
the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go?  Say, 
that's  a  good  one.  I  read  that  in  a 
book  o'  vei^se  some  one  gave  me  as  a 
Christmas  present.  Only  decent  poetry 
I  ever  read.  If  there'd  been  any  poetry 
in  that  prescription  you  gave  me  I 
wouldn't  be  back  here.  Well,  it's 
worth  $5  to  know  there's  such  books 
in  the  world.  Much  obliged,  but  if  s 
me  for  some  reading  matter  1" 

We  may  permit  ourselves  to  be  in- 
visibly present  while  a  lady  concludes 
her  consultation  with  the  Specialist. 

''I  beg  your  pardon?"  she  is  asking, 
quite  perfunctorily,  for  she  rushes  on 
with :  "Why,  no,  doctor,  I  really  can't 
say  I  ever  heard  of  it.  'The  Dear  Vis- 
itors'? The  Young  V-i-s-i-t-e-r-s.'  By 
a  9-year-old  I  Isn't  it  extrawnary  how 
precocious  children  are  these  days! 
Yes,  it's  simply  extrawnary.  Only  a 
week  or  so  ago  my  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter sent  me  from  school  some  extracts 
from  a  book  she  has  been  writing. 
Fancy,  a  bookl  You  cawn't  imagine 
the  title  she  had  given  it,  you  cawn't 
possibly.  'The  Journal  of  a  Disap- 
pointed Woman',  by  Barbara  N.  Re- 
bellion. A  pen-name,  you  know.  Of 
course  I  pooh-poohed  it,  but  really  it 
was  not  so  awfully  inferior  to  Marie 
Bash —  Bash —  yes,  Bashkirtseff,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  I  shouldn't  be 
the  least  surprised  if  she  disobeyed 
me  and  offered  it  and  some  publiAer 
took  it. 

'•Well,  of  course  if  you  say  I  need  it, 
ni  take  this  tonic  No,  you  needn't 
write  a  prescription.  I  have  a  perfect 
memory.  Ill  just  ask  the  book  clerk 
for  a  coi^  of  it** 


If  we  conceal  a  dictograph  in  the 
bookstore,  it  will  probably  record  the 
following  one-sided  conversation  on 
the  lady's  arrival  there : 

''Is  this  the  book  clerk?  I  want  a 
tonic  'The  Fair  V-i-s-i-t-o-r-a',  by 
Sir  James  Barrie's  9-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Maisie.  Isn't  it  a  coincidence — 
Sir  James  and  Maisie  and  Henry 
James's  book,  'What  Maisie  KneVt 
I  beg  your  pardon?  Oh,  ifs  Daisy. 
You  say  it  might  well  have  been  called 
'What  Daisy  Knew'?  I  think  it  very 
doubtful  I  shall  like  it,  so  you  might 
give  me  something  new  by  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, if  you  have  it.  'In  Morocco'?  I 
don't  care  about  the  binding.  Oh, 
that's  the  titte.  Well,  I  must  aay  I 
don't  think  writers  should  be  allowed 
to  select  such  ambiguous  titles,  if  you 
grasp  my  meaning.  Yes,  you  may 
wrap  it  with  the  other." 

Returning  for  a  last  glimpse  into 
the  Specialist's  consultation  room,  we 
hear  a  third  patient  in  a  tragic  utter- 
ance: 

"Bring  on  the  pulmotor,  Doc,  and 
hitch  my  wagon  to  a  star.  I'm  all  in, 
down  and  out;  you  may  cross  my 
hands  on  my  heart  for  me,  as  I  hope 
to  die  and  go  to  a  place  where  there 
ain't  no  'Six  Best  Cellars',  and  a  man 
can  not  only  raise  a  thirst  for  Edgar 
Saltus  but  satisfy  it  on  something 
stronger  than  2.76  'Ludendorff's  Own 
Story'.  When  the  gods  go,  the  half- 
gods  arrive;  and  von  Tirpitz's  me- 
moirs aren't  a  patch  on  good  old 
Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer. 

"I've  never  been  a  well  man  since  I 
read,  marked  and  inwardly  tried  to  di- 
gest May  Sinclair's  'Mary  Olivier:  A 
Life'.  Some  volume,  I'll  call  it.  I  can 
see  May  going  through  the  garret  and 
picking  up  all  kinds  of  stuff  and  smell- 
ing a  million  smells  and  saying  to  her- 
self, 'This  is  the  Life.'  And  no  one  to 
guide. . . .  You  suggest  a  sea  voyage?^ 
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Evidently  the  Specialist  does,  for 
he  hands  the  patient  a  slip  of  paper 
on  which  he  has  penciled: 

I^      "Mare  Nostmm" 
8iff:   As  needed 

The  patient  glances  at  it,  asks  if  he 
may  use  the  Specialist's  telephone,  re- 
ceives permission  to  do  so  and  talks 
into  the  instrument  as  follows.  Just 
this,  and  then  we  are  done  mth  our 
eavesdropping: 

"Hello,  hello  I  Reserve  a  stateroom 
on  the  'Mare  Nostrum'  sailing  for 
Mediterranean  ports.  The  Dime  is 
John  B.  Reviewer.  R-e-v-i-e-w-e-r, 
yes." 

II 

We  interview  the  Literary  Special- 
ist. 

"That  last  case",  he  assures  us,  "is 
the  most  desperate,  and  Mr.  John  B. 
Reviewer  mil  be  a  lucky  man  if  he 
comes  all  right  again,  ever.  He  has 
made  the  old,  old  mistake — ^forced  to 
it,  no  doubt,  by  the  nature  of  his  oc- 
cupation— of  trying  to  assimilate 
things  for  which  his  palate  has  no 
carefully  established  tolerance.  Some 
people  can  eat  cucumbers  and  raw  fish 
•  for  the  first  time  and  enjoy  them.  But 
not  many.  Some  people  can  read  Rus- 
sian writers  like  S^tykov  and  Solo- 
gub  right  off  the  bat— swallow  them 
whole.  The  number,  outside  Russia, 
is  few. 

"The  affair  of  the  book  reviewer", 
the  Specialist  adds  musingly,  "is 
poignant,  as  they  say,  but  since  he  is, 
as  they  also  say,  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
tinct, like  the  Harlem  goat  and  from 
the  same  cause,  malnutrition,  we  can 
do  little  more  than  allude  to  him  sadly. 
The  book  reporter  is  better  off. 

*Tou  see",  he  says,  in  answer  to  our 
puzzled  expression,  "the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  between  being 
the  whale  and  being  Jonah.    The  book 


reviewer  was  the  whale.  He  ate  the 
book  alive  and  was  sorry.  The  book 
reporter  is  Jonah.  He  descends  into 
the  book's  interior  and  comes  out,  safe 
and  sound,  exclaiming:  This  is  a 
whale  of  a  book  I  Say,  listen!  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  the  biggest  fish  stoiy 
you  ever  heard  I'  And  he  proceeds  to 
put  it  all  over  Zane  Grey's  latest  work 
of  non-fiction." 

Much  enlightened,  we  ask  the  Spe- 
cialist if  the  majority  of  his  cases  are 
not  just  ordinary  readers.  He  nods 
pityingly  and,  apparently  referring  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  quotes  that  fa- 
mous line  of  Horace,  as  translated  by 
Millard  FiUmore  Adams,  "Eheu,  the 
poor  boob  I"  The  ordinary  reader,  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  has  an  ap- 
parently incurable  faith  in  the  book — 
any  book — as  a  comestible  and  nutri- 
tious object  A  delusion  mth  sadden- 
ing consequences  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  treat  as  well  as  he  can.  But 
there  is  the  greatest  need,  he  declares, 
for  the  formation  of  a  literary  diet 
squad  to  conduct  detailed  experiments. 
Let  the  ease  of  assimilation  and  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  all  varieties  of 
reading  matter  be  determined,  once 
and  for  all....  Our  Specialist  re- 
marks that  the  idea  of  a  literary  diet 
squad  is  by  no  means  original  with 
him.  Not  new  at  all,  no.  If  we  msh 
to  trace  it  to  its  earliest  source  we 
had  better  scrutinize  the  ''Collected 
Works"  of  GeJAH-  Bu^sess  or  run 
through  the  Uniform  Edition  of  Oliver 
Herford.  Perhaps — ^he  caanot  be  sure 
— Don  Marquis  hints  at  it  in  his 
"Prefaces". 

We  ask  him  to  tell  us  more  on  the 
subject,  and  he  says  he  mil  write  a 
little  article  for  us.  The  following 
striking  utterances  are  excerpted  from 
the  article,  and  we  offer  them  mthout 
conmient  for  the  consideration  of 
thoughtful  sufferers  everywhere. 
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III 

'Tou've  met  the  man  who,  at  the 
sight  of  food,  camiot  refrain  from  eat- 
ing? Thousands  of  readers  are  like 
that.  Some  of  the  saddest  cases  of 
dysanagnosis  are  the  result.  'He  who 
runs  may  read/  you  say?  Far  better, 
often,  if  he  who  may  read  were  to  run. 

'The  first-aid  treatment  for  the  suf- 
ferer from  dysanagnosis  (or  reading- 
upset)  is  not  as  well-known  as  it 
should  be.  On  the  walls  of  every  li- 
brary in  the  country  the  following  few 
and  simple  safety  rules  should  be  con- 
spicuously posted : 

"1.  Take  the  book  away  from  the 
victim.  Do  this  as  roughly  as  possi- 
ble, first  blindfolding  him  if  neces- 
sary. 

**2.  If  the  victim  is  standing,  make 
him  sit  down.  If  he  is  sitting,  make 
him  rise  and  walk  about  briskly.  In 
any  event,  restore  both  the  victim  and 
the  book  to  circulation. 

"8.  Administer  the  proper  antidote 
at  once  and  liberally  by  reading  it  rap- 
idly out  loud.  For  example,  if  the 
victim  has  been  made  ill  by  'Hedda 
Gabler*,  pull  down  Shakespeare  from 
the  emergency  shelf.  Do  not  delay. 
Smash  the  glass  and  turn  the  handle. 
Do  not  become  confused  and  going  to 
the  telephone  tell  Central:  'I  want  to 
report  a  policeman.  I  want  a  fire,' 
&c.,  &c.  When  the  proper  antidote  is 
not  immediately  available,  whip  up 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  resort  to 
artificial  respiration  if  all  other  means 
fail,  as  almost  invariably  happens. 

''These,  I  should  say,  are  the  funda- 
mental things  to  do  or  guard  against 
doing,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  that  such  crude  meas- 
ures have  little  in  them  that  is  scien- 
tific, and  so,  inexpressibly  reassuring. 
What  we  imperatively  need  is  not 
measures  purely  remedial  and  de- 
cidedly heroic,  but  a  program  that  is 


both  constructive  and  preventive.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  literary  diet  squad. 

"A  large  number  of  varied  persona 
must,  from  the  outset,  compose  it  and 
be  the  subjects  of  our  experimenta- 
tion. 

"Every  tyj^  of  book  must  be  tested 
on  every  type  of  reader  in  a  series  of 
thousands  of  carefully  watched  testa.. 

"The  object  of  these  tests  must  be 
to  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  thought-grams  and  emotion-watts, 
and  the  response  to  them  in  readers. 

"Let  us  be  precise.  Let  us  define 
our  terms  before  we  begin  juggling 
them  around. 

"A  thought-gram  is  that  impulse 
received  in  reading  a  book  which,  if 
converted  into  muscular  action,  would 
lift  one  gram  one  centimeter  in  one 
second. 

"An  emotion-watt  is  that  energiza- 
tion received  in  reading  a  book  which, 
if  converted  into  muscular  action, 
would  generate  one  tear  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  size  and  a  milligram 
weight  in  one  second. 

"Now  let  us  take  a  healthy,  normal 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  with  no  in- 
tellectual taint  in  his  ancestry,  and 
seat  him  in  a  chair.  A  Morris  chair. 
We  will  hand  him  a  copy  of  Bergson's 
'Creative  Evolution'  opened  at  the 
first  page.  We  will  place  a  ther- 
mometer in  his  mouth  and  record  his 
temperature  at  five-minute  intervals. 
We  will  test  his  knee  jerks.  A  deli- 
cate apparatus  under  his  feet  will  reg- 
ister his  impulse  to  rise  and  trans- 
late into  muscular  action  the  thought- 
grams  liberated  by  his  reading. 

"With  our  hand  on  his  pulse  we 
shall  have  taken  the  last  precaution. 

"The  experiment  should  not  last 
longer  than  a  half -hour  at  a  time,  but 
should  continue  for  some  days.  When 
it  is  finished  we  are  ready  to  make 
graphs.     The  uppermost  line  is  the 
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young  man's  temperature,  the  line  be- 
low is  his  foot-pressuresy  the  bottom 
line  is  his  pulse.  If  he  laughed  or 
cried  the  fact  may  be  noted  in  the 
margin.  A  mean  of  these  three  lines, 
as  modified  by  his  knee  jerks  and  his 
temper,  will  give  us  our  result 

"But  he  is  only  one  subject  We 
must  have  dozens  of  subjects.  A  mass 
of  data  will  soon  begin  to  accumulate, 
and  fifty  years  from  now  we  shall  be 
able  to  recommend  Bergson's  book 
with  confidence  to  be  read  by  such- 
and-such  a  person  at  such-and-such  an 
age  with  the  maximum  benefit— -or 
minimum  harm,  perhaps. . . .  People 
will  use  libraries  as  they  now  use  min- 
eral springs  and  books  will  be  sold  by 
prescription  only.    There's  a  fortune 


in  it. 

''Emotion-watts  require  a  similar 
technique.  It  may  be  argued  that  not 
every  book  moves  to  tears.  This  is  a 
misconception.  Not  every  book,  it  is 
true,  liberates  tears.  Often  the  tears 
are  merely  generated  and  remain  un- 
uttered,  as  it  were.  Suppressed  tears 
are  exceedingly  common  but  their  pres- 
ence can  always  be  detected  by  asking 
irrelevant  questions.  A  little  psycho- 
analysis will  disclose  the  truth.  Often 
the  subject  will  confess,  shamedly :  'I 
wanted  to  cry,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
hope  of  a  happy  ending.'  Here  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  whole  study  has  been 
vitiated  and  the  results  must  be  dis- 
carded entirely. 

''Dry  and  tedious  groundwork,  I  ad- 
mit, but  absolutely  indispensable  if  we 
are  to  have  a  safe  foundation  upon 
which  to  calculate  the  balanced  ration 
for  readers  of  all  sorts  in  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  periods  of  life. 

"What,  you  may  ask,  is  a  'balanced 
ration',  exactly?  I  can  answer  in  a 
nutshell.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
that  everybody  has  heard  of  but  no- 
body knows  anything  about 


"In  physical  alimentation,  it  is  that 
selection  of  foods  which  will  supply 
the  body  mth  the  elements  the  body 
needs  in  precisely  the  right  propor- 
tions. In  mental  alimentation  it  wiU 
be  that  selection  of  reading  which  will 
supply  the  mind,  nerves,  and  disposi- 
tion with  what  Uiey  need  in  the  right 
proportions. 

"At  present,  in  the  way  of  reading, 
all  is  empirical  when  it  is  not  chi- 
merical You  walk  into  a  bookshop 
and  look  about  vaguely.  The  sales- 
person cannot  help  you.  You  really 
require  'The  Friendly  Arctic'  and  you 
get  'The  Abolishing  of  Death'.  In 
the  condition  you  are  in,  mentally,  the 
thought  that  there  is  no  longer  death 
to  bring  you  release  is  highly  injuri- 
ous. You  are  laid  low,  and  yet  you 
know  you  will  not  succeed  in  dying 
but  are  like  Mahomet's  coflSn.  You 
wonder  peevishly  why,  in  view  of  the 
facts,  Mahomet  should  have  thought  a 
coflSn  necessary.  If  one  is  not  to  die, 
a  coflSn  seems  a  useless  luxury;  yet 
some  people  have  them  around— order 
them  and  have  them  charged,  and  a 
very  bad  habit,  too. 

"Again:  you  are  going  to  Florida 
and  some  one  has  told  you  to  buy  a 
mystery  story  by  Isabel  Ostrander 
called  'Ashes  to  Ashes'.  So  you  seek 
out  a  book  counter  and  ask  for  'Dust 
to  Dusf .  They  wrap  up  the  parcel 
and  you  undo  it  on  the  train  and  find 
'The  Gibson  Upright',  by  Tarkington- 
Wilson,  the  volume  sdected  for  you  by 
a  scientifically  (in  his  own  mind) 
trained  bookseller  who  read  your 
countenance  like  an  open — like  an 
open  agreement,  openly  arrived  at. 
Reaching  Jacksonville  and  consenting 
to  receive  the  newspaper  men  for  a 
moment,  you  refer  to  the  book:  'I  was 
transported  as  I  turned  the  pages.' 
(This  is  immediately  sent  out  by  the 
Consolidated   Press).     But   whether 
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transported  with  rage  or  by  the  Sea- 
Board  Air  Line  you  leave  to  inference. 
Your  carefully  prepared  statement  to 
the  press  does  not  say  you  read  the 
book.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  am- 
biguity. 

''A  possible  danger  suggests  itself. 
With  reading  accurately  selected  and 
prescribed  after  correct  diagnoses,  a 
few  persons  mil  still  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  concealments  and  ruses  to  gain  the 
books  they  want  but  which  are  bad  for 
them.  Like  drug  addicts.  Great  pa- 
tience is  going  to  be  essential  in  deal- 
ing with  such  cases,  and  I  would  not 
counsel  harsh  methods:  Horatio  Alger 
in  small  doses  may  be  permitted  to 
young  boys  until  the  curative  effect  of 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. Though,  of  course,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  a  youth  can  be 
so  depraved  in  his  tastes  as  long  to 
prefer  tales  of  ragged  newsboys  to 
well-tailored  narratives  of  manly 
young  lads  who  captain  the  rugby 
teams    at    St.    Hotaling's    Academy. 

''In  the  rush  of  modem  civilized  life 
our  intellectual  and  emotional  facul- 
ties have  suffered  even  as  our  diges- 
tions. We  cannot  sing  the  old  songs, 
read  the  old  books  or  eat  the  old  meals. 
Locke's  essay  on  the  human  under- 
standing and  the  old-fashioned  dream- 
book  are  equally  beyond  our  enfeebled 
powers  of  assimilation.  We  have  to 
depend  upon  homeopathic  doses  of 
Tower  of  Will'  and  Sigmund  Freud. 

''Already  we  hear  the  cry  'No 
brains!  No  brains!'  but  those  who 
have  none  continue  to  exist  in  the 
world  and  often  seem  not  one  whit  less 
happy  than  those  who  have. 

"The  possession  of  brains  carries 
with  it,  indeed,  a  serious  responsibil- 
ity, inferior  only  to  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility imposed  by  the  possession  of 
great  wealth.    And  the  problem  con- 


fronting the  owner  of  great  brain- 
power is  immensely  more  difficult  than 
that  facing  the  owner  of  great  riches. 
Andrew  Carnegie  could  give  away 
$350,000,000  and  keep  only  about  $30,- 
000,000;  but  who  can  give  away  an 
ounce  of  intellect  or  emotional  recep- 
tivity, eugenically  or  otherwise? 

"It  is  to  meet  such  formidable  diffi- 
culties as  these  that  we  need  the  bal- 
anced ration  for  readers — as  a  starter, 
anyway." 

IV 

So  much  for  our  friend,  the  Liter- 
ary Specialist.  Dare  we  permit  our- 
selves a  further  contemplation  of  the 
situation  he  describes  so  vividly? 

This  is,  by  Declaration,  a  free  coun- 
try. The  equality  of  man  has  been 
proclaimed  in  our  midst.  As  every 
one  knows,  proclaiming  a  thing  makes 
it  an  Ipso  Facto  instead  of  a  Status 
Quo  Ante.  The  legal  maxim  runs: 
Ipso  Facto  Status  Quo  Ante  Quod 
Erat  Desperandum — ^That  Which  Was 
to  be  Despaired  Of  (or  Demonstrated) 
Has  Become  a  Fact.  Yet  a  serious 
cause  of  inequality  remains. 

The  uneven  natural  endowments  of 
our  people  are  intensified,  often  to  an 
unbearable  extent,  by  haphazard  read- 
ing. Instead  of  chewing  the  cud  of 
a  common  thought,  instead  of  feeling 
the  thrill  of  a  conmion  purpose,  we 
rush  around  wildly,  each  for  himself. 

What  will  the  harvest  be?  Intel- 
lectual revolution.  Let  us  face  the 
dire  consequence  boldly.  The  adher- 
ents of  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  the 
followers  of  May  Sinclair  will  arm 
themselves  and  wordshed  will  follow. 
The  Library  of  Congress  will  suffer 
the  fate  of  that  at  Alexandria  and  the 
Proletariat  mil  put  it  all  over  the 
Prolegomena. 

That  mil  be  a  black  day  for  the  In- 
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dustrioos  Readers  of  the  World.  Let 
us  take  warning  in  time.  Let  us  cease, 
fellow  countrymen,  to  read  at  random, 
the  devil  taking  the  Undermost.    Let 


us  call  on  science  to  help  us,  yet  once 
again,  to  save  ourselves  from  our- 
selves (or  each  other)  by  making  the 
world  safe  for  anagnocracy. 


CRITICS  AND  CREATORS  OF  THE  THEATRE 

BY  LUDWIG  LEWISOHN 


r>  the  standing  question:  "What 
is  the  matter  with  the  American 
theatre?"  a  person  given  to  unscrupu- 
lous verbal  short-cuts  might  well 
reply:  "David  Belasco  and  Brander 
Matthews.''  Taxed  with  the  ruthless 
implications  of  his  remark,  such  a 
person  might  easily  answer  that  he 
was  inaccessible  neither  to  the  superb 
skill  of  Mr.  Belasco  as  a  decorative 
craftsman  of  the  stage  nor,  assuredly, 
to  the  wit,  charm,  urbanity,  and  learn- 
ing which  Professor  Matthews  has 
never  failed  to  command.  But  he 
would  still  insist  that  Professor  Mat- 
thews's  theory  of  the  theatre  and  Mr. 
Belasco's  practice  of  that  theory  are 
necessarily  fatal,  from  the  outset,  to 
any  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  drama  in  this  country. 

Briefly  stated,  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion is  this:  the  drama  is,  in  its  es- 
sence, not  a  branch  of  literature  at 
all,  but  a  form  of  tribal  entertainment 
and  tribal  self-expression  that  arises 
within  the  mechanism  of  the  theatre 
through  a  collaboration  of  author, 
actor,  manager,  and  audience.  Char- 
acterization, convincing  or  beautiful 
dialogue,  philosophic  implication — 
these  are  all  secondary  and  strictly  ac- 
cidental. They  may  help  a  play  to 
survive;  its  immediate  success  is 
wholly  independent  of  them.  But  im- 
mediate success  is  the  proper  aim  of 
the  contemporary  playwrigfaty  as  it 


was  the  aim  of  Shakespeare  and  Mo- 
li^re.  Now  this  theory  which  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  drives  home  once 
more  in  "The  Principles  of  Playmak- 
ing*',  and  which  Mr.  Belasco  serenely 
regards  as  final  in  "The  Theatre 
Through  its  Stage  Door",  is  founded 
upon,  I  should  say,  two  thoroughly 
false  historical  analogies.  It  is  true 
that  the  theatre  derives  its  origin 
from  a  non-literary  tribal  ceremony. 
But  so  does  poetry.  The  most  primi- 
tive poet  who  differentiated  himself 
from  the  tribal  mass,  did  so  merely  as 
its  voice.  He  was  a  mere  precentor, 
not  a  free  personality  seeking  to  lead, 
to  guide,  to  impress  himself  upon  the 
mass  and  draw  it  to  the  heights  of  his 
personal  vision !  But  surely  Professor 
Matthews  would  not  therefore  insist 
that  Shelley's  "Adonais"  was,  in  its 
own  time  and  land,  a  failure  because 
it  did  not  conmiend  itself  at  once  as  a 
communal  chant.  The  character  of 
the  dramatist  has  undergone  the  same 
transformation  from  a  tribal  voice  to 
a  free  personality.  He  speaks  no 
longer  only  for  but  primarily  to  his 
fellows. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  Shakespeare 
was  an  inmiediately  successful  play- 
wright. But  he  wrote  for  a  very  small 
and  thoroughly  homogeneous  audi- 
ence with  whom  he  could  honestly 
feign,  at  least,  to  be  spiritually  and  in- 
tellectually at  one.    Today  we  have,  in 
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each  centre  of  civilization,  many  audi- 
ences whose  intellectual  stratification 
is  of  the  most  troubling  complexity. 
There  are  the  millions  who  read  Har- 
old Bell  Wright,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  read  Robert  Chambers,  the 
thousands  who  prefer  Galsworthy  and 
Somerset  Maugham.  Hence  if  inune- 
diate  success  is  the  playwright's  aim 
and  if  such  success  means,  as  unhap- 
pily it  does  today,  a  season's  run  in 
New  York,  it  follows  that  the  contem- 
porary American  dramatist  can  and, 
according  to  Professor  Matthews 
should,  appeal  to  no  stratum  higher 
than  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. It  follows  also  that  WiUard 
Mack  is  the  perfect  dramatist.  And 
finally  it  follows  that  a  young  Ameri- 
can Ibsen  or  Hauptmann,  were  such 
an  one  to  be  bom  among  us,  should 
abandon  his  own  notions  of  drama- 
turgic and  intellectual  veracity  and  go 
again  and  again,  as  Professor  Mat- 
thews literally  counsels,  'to  see  the 
successful  plays  of  the  season"  in 
order  to  observe,  Heaven  help  us,  how 
Messrs.  Samuel  Shipman  and  WiUard 
Mack  and  Roi  Cooper  Magrue  come  by 
their  box-office  receipts  I 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  eveiy 
master  in  the  modem  theatre — ^the 
single  example  of  Ibsen  wiU  suffice — 
has,  while  adhering  to  the  very  few 
fundamental  conventions  of  the  stage, 
written  to  satisfy  his  own  artistic  and 
intellectual  honor  and  has  slowly  cre- 
ated or,  at  least,  gathered  the  audi- 
ence that  was  ready  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  his  vision  and  his  argument. 
Mr.  Belasco  does  not,  of  course,  desire 
to  interpret  great  plays  written  in 
such  a  spirit  He  desires,  as  he  makes 
abundantly  clear,  to  drape  the  scaf- 
foldings built  by  some  willing  hench- 
man. But  it  has  long  been  a  source 
of  regret  to  the  many  who,  as  pupils 
or  friends,  have  felt  the  influence  of 


Professor  Matthews's  personal  charm 
and  great  learning,  that  he  has  con- 
stantly lent  the  authority  of  his  voice 
to  a  tiieory  of  the  theatre  that  is  dis- 
astrous to  all  progress,  supported  hy 
nothing  but  brittle  analogies,  and  re- 
futed by  every  phenomenon  in  the 
dramatic  history  of  the  living  present 

Gordon  Craig  regards  the  theatre 
from  an  entirely  different  angle.  But 
he  too  has  his  vision  fixed  upon  the 
theatre  alone — ^not  upon  the  drama 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  theatre 
to  produce  and  interpret  He  dreams 
of  a  durable  theatre,  of  a  temple  that 
is  to  be  the  home  of  a  vast  and  uni- 
versal ritual  acted  by  marionettes.  No 
doubt  his  imagination  is  filled  with 
beautiful  and  noble  forms  and  colors, 
— ^for  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  as  a  graphic  and  plastic  artist, 
— ^but  his  mind,  the  intellectual  part 
of  him,  is  filled  with  confusion  and 
amiable  but  empty  fancies.  Like  many 
romantics  in  all  periods  he  considers 
the  present  vulgar  and  shocking,  and 
desires  to  return  in  art  and  life  to  a 
purely  mythical  past  which  he  has 
built  up  in  the  image  of  his  own  fa- 
vorite dreams.  It  may  be  that  in 
order  to  improve  the  theatre  we  must 
first  destroy  it.  But  we  shall  surely 
not  erect  in  its  place  a  temple  in  which 
to  perform  the  sacred  rites  of  an  un- 
discovered and  undiscoverable  mysti- 
cism. 

Beset  on  the  one  hand  by  Professor 
Matthews  and  on  the  other  by  Gordon 
Craig,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  really 
sane  critic  of  the  theatre  is  driven 
into  an  impatient  sharpness  of  speech. 
But  George  Jean  Nathan's  critical 
manner  in  ''Comedians  All"  is  not 
quite  so  fine  as  his  use  of  it  One 
often  feels  that  he  would  be  more 
trenchant  if  he  were  less  exuberant, 
and  even  more  vigorous  if  less  ex- 
plicit   Concerning  the  substance  ef 
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his  criticism  there  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt.  He  has  a  wide  and  exact 
and  ever  ready  knowledge  of  the  mod- 
em theatre,  and  a  mind  that  will  en- 
dure no  sham  and  be  put  off  with  no 
falseness  however  speciously  arrayed. 
Nor  is  he,  as  a  common  opinion  will 
have  it,  prevalently  negative  in  inten- 
tion. He  cannot  give  us  good  criti- 
cism and  good  plays  too.  The  theatre 
is  as  he  finds  it.  But  his  cordial  sup- 
port has  been  given  to  every  man  and 
to  every  movement — ^his  pages  on 
Arthur  Hopkins  with  their  discrimi- 
nating veracity  are  a  case  in  point — 
that  held  the  promise  of  a  saner  and  a 
freer  art.  His  work  is  sanative  and 
bracing,  an  antidote  to  the  delusions 
and  the  oversoftness  of  our  actual 
drama,  a  certain  herald  of  the  better 
and  the  stronger  things  to  come. 

n 

The  spectacle  of  an  eminent  comic 
dramatist  widely  heard  and  read  but 
grudgingly  accepted  in  the  deeper 
sense  by  his  contemporaries,  is  not  a 
novel  one.  Large  sections  of  Attic 
society  probably  detested  Aristoph- 
anes; neither  the  courtiers  nor  the 
bluestockings  nor  the  doctors  of  his 
time  could  have  loved  Moli&re.  The 
function  of  the  art  of  comedy  makes 
its  practice  troublesome  and  joyless 
enough.  For  that  function  is  to  cleave 
to  the  difference  between  appearance 
and  reality,  to  castigate  the  shams, 
the  false  emotional  posturing,  the  self- 
deceit  to  which  men  are  given  in  all 
ages,  and  to  confront  them  wiih  the 
blinding  realities  of  themselves  and  of 
their  world.  Well,  people  will  deny 
the  charges  and  scurry  back  into  their 
favorite  delusions,  tax  the  great  comic 
writer  with  falseness  and  frivolousness 
and  malice,  next  with  a  lack  of  pa- 
triotism, and  finally  with  the  stale  old 
cry  of  revolution.     That  they  do  so 


shows  that  his  thrusts  have  hit  the 
mark,  and  Mr.  Shaw  needs  no  critic  to 
ten  him  that  he  must  resign  himself 
to  share  the  fate,  as  he  shares  the 
character,  of  Lucian  and  Rabelais,  of 
Swift  and  Heine. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  contents  of 
"Heartbreak  House"  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Shaw's  earlier  volumes.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  all 
such  criticisms,  quite  sharply  and 
scrupulously  between  the  objective 
judgments  and  the  protective  gestures 
of  those  who  feel  their  minds  stripped 
bare  in  the  harsh  and  tonic  weather 
of  Bernard  Shaw's  art  and  thought. 
What  is  obviously  true,  on  the  more 
literary  side,  is  that  the  play  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  volume  is 
more  symbolical  in  method  than  his 
earlier  plays.  In  this  change  he  fol- 
lows what  has  come  to  seem  the  in- 
evitable development  of  every  modem 
dramatist  of  the  first  rank.  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,and  Hauptmann  all  sought 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  substance 
of  their  thought,  as  the  years  went  on, 
by  an  increasingly  83rmbolical  presen- 
tation. In  this  play  Shaw  is  as 
searching  and  as  profound  and  as  vital 
as  his  best  work,  and  yet  softer  and 
mellower  and  more  imaginative.  And 
for  those  that  seek  the  joyous  satirist 
who  can  project  his  cleaving  criticism 
of  human  society  and  of  the  human 
mind  in  broadly  popular  forms,  Shaw 
has  added  to  his  major  play  a  group 
of  brilliant  one-act  farces,  of  which 
the  best  and  keenest  and  most  memor- 
able are  "O'Flaherty,  V.  C."  and  "The 
Bolshevik  Empress". 

It  is  a  very  curious  experience  to 
turn  from  Bernard  Shaw  to  Jacinto 
Benavente.  Both  are  satirists.  But 
Benavente's  satire  is  all  implicit  and 
is  not  guided — ^nor  is  this  a  reproach 
— ^by  .  any  central  or  controlling 
thought     He  is  far  more  hopeless 
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than  Shaw  and  has,  upon  the  whole,  a 
far  lower  opinion  of  human  nature. 
He  has  passed  the  point  where  he  con- 
siders protest  anything  but  futile. 
He  contents  himself  with  a  quiet, 
exact,  biting  dramatic  record  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  his  Spanish 
contemporaries.  The  texture  of  his 
art  is  probably  far  finer  and  subtler 
than  we  are  permitted  to  perceive,  be- 
cause the  English  of  the  translations 
is  quite  set  and  stodgy  and  devoid  of 
any  inner  modulation.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  the  author  of 
'Trincess  B&>ff\  and  still  more  of 
"The  Governor's  Wife"  and  of  "Au- 
tumnal Roses"  has  that  chill  and 
weary  aridity  of  soul  which  is  found 
primarily  in  the  purely  Latin  coun- 
tries and  is  totally  different  from 
either  the  extremest  naturalism  or 
pessimism  of  the  North  European. 
The  latter  is  always,  even  in  his 
darkest  moods,  uttering  if  only  by  im- 
plication a  cry  for  more  light  and  free- 
dom and  beauty.  Galsworthy  wrote 
"Strife"  and  Hauptmann  wrote  "The 
Weavers"  because  they  loved  justice. 
Even  Flaubert,  a  Frenchman  of  the 
Norman  north,  wrote  so  cruelly  of  ro- 
mantic falsehood  because  he  loved  ve- 
racity. Benavente  writes  with  a  hard 
disillusion,  a  sapless  inner  irony  that 
will  always  keep  him,  despite  his  ob- 
viously immense  ability,  a  little  alien 
and  remote  and  strange. 

Miss  Mayorga's  "Representative 
One-Act  Plays  by  American  Authors" 
is  an  admirably  useful  and  interesting 
volume.  Despite  certain  omissions, 
due  probably  to  no  fault  of  the  edi- 
tor's,— ^the  name  one  misses  primarily 
is  that  of  Thedore  Dreiser, — ^the  book 
does  give  a  very  full  view  of  a  move- 
ment of  considerable  importance  in 
the  American  theatre.  For  these  plays 
were  nearly  all  written  for  the  smsJl, 
experimental,  non-commercial  stages 


that  have  made,  upon  the  whole,  so  in* 
teresting  and  encouraging  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  our  drama  daring 
recent  years.    The  plays  here  gath- 
ered make  it  possible  at  last  to  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  the  f undamemtal 
and  necessary  criticism  to  which  the 
plays  of  the  Little  Theatres  have  so 
constantly  been  open.     These  plays, 
whether  naturalistic  or  idealistic  in 
mere   method,   have   so   often   been 
ansemic.    They  have  so  often  lacked 
the  sense  of  inner  life,  of  concrete  ex- 
perience.    They  have  been  too  pre- 
dominantly clever,  ingenious,  fantas- 
tic.   One  missed  the  conviction  that 
the  authors  had  really  been  there  I 
Thus  arose  an  unhappy  impression  of 
large  gestures  and  inner  triviality,  an 
impression  now  confirmed  from  the 
printed  page  by  Mr.  Mackaye's  "Sam 
Average",  Miss  Alice  Gerstenberg^s 
"Beyond",  and  practically  all  the  aemi- 
poetic    and    wholly    fantastic   pieces 
which  are  always  graceful  but  always 
empty.    The  note  of  strained  senti- 
ment, more  akin  to  that  of  the  popu- 
lar stage,  is  also  here  and  is  heard 
especially  in  Miss  Jeannette  Marks'a 
"The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo",  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Aldis's  "Mrs.  Pat  and  the  Law". 
And  that  note  is  also,  of  course,  a  sign 
of  an  insufficient  saturation  with  the 
realities  of  one's  subject    The  plajrs 
that  stand  out,  then,  are  first,  certain 
cool  little  satiric  exercises  like  "Sup- 
pressed  Desires"   by   George   Cram 


The  Principles  of  PUiymakinc.  B7  Bimnder 
Matthews.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Theatre  Through  Its  Stage  Door.  Bj 
David  Belasco.     Harper  and  Bros. 

The  Theatre — Advancing.  By  Bdward  Gor- 
don Craig.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

Comedians  AIL  B7  Qeorge  Jean  Nathan. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Heartbreak  House,  Great  Catherine,  and 
Playlets  of  the  War.  By  Qeorge  Bernard  Shaw. 
Brentano's. 

Plays  by  Jacinto  Benayente,  Second  Series. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Representatire  One-Act  Plays  by  American 
Authors.  Bdited  by  Margaret  Gardner  Mayorga. 
lattle,  Brown  and  Co. 
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Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell,  and  ''A 
Question  of  Morality^*  by  Percival 
Wilde ;  and,  above  all,  those  very  few 
plays  in  which  the  authors  have,  with 
complete  sincerity  and  fullness,  identi- 
fied their  inner  experience  with  that 
of  their  characters.  Of  the  latter  kind 
kind,  there  are  but  three:    Eugene 


O'Neill's  "In  the  Zone*',  a  massive  epi- 
sode in  the  lives  of  rude  and  homeless 
men,  Rita  Wellman's  "Funiculi,  Funi- 
cula",  a  fine  study  in  fundamental  and 
conflicting  passions,  and  Bosworth 
Crocker's  "The  Last  Straw",  a  poign- 
ant one-act  tragedy  of  humble  souls, 
spare,  inevitable  and  complete. 


BALLADE  OF  A  SECOND-HAND  BOOK  SHOP 

BY  ARCHIE  AUSTIN  COATES 

BOOKS,  old  books  in  an  endless  rout. 
Forgotten  men  in  a  dusty  line. 
Covers  of  canvas,  faded  out. 
Buckram,  calf,  and  levantine; 
Old  books,  as  rich  as  musty  wine 
Silently  stand  in  a  frowsy  row; 
Brief  sojourners  in  this  shrine — 
Where  do  they  come  from?    Where  do  they  go? 


it 


*t 


a 


tt 


Pepys"  in  paper;  "The  Land  of  Doubt"; 
"Camille";   "Lazarre";   and  "Frankenstein"; 

Sunday  Sermons" ;  "Tales  of  a  Scout" ; 

And  "Journeys  on  the  Lower  Rhine"; 

Fires  of  the  Faith";   "Rules  for  the  Sine"; 
"Fables  that  every  Child  should  Know" ; 

Poems  and  Songs  to  Columbine" ; 

Where  do  they  come  from?    Where  do  they  go? 

Ob  the  cronies  of  baccalaureate  gout! 
Companions  of  the  outcast  vine  I 
Where  are  ye  now — ^the  idlers  flout 
Your  wisdom.    Aye,  ye  must  resign 
Yourselves  to  worms,  that  they  may  dine. 
Books  too  must  join  the  onward  flow 
Of  Time  and  Custom's  slow  decline. . . . 
Where  do  they  come  from?    Where  do  they  go? 

ENVOY 

Ah,  dust  is  now  the  Palatine, 

And  empty  song  is  Persia's  show. 

And  Shaw  is  paaai  as  Antonine .... 

Where  do  they  come  from?    Where  do  they  go? 
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New  York,  January,  1920. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  (and  aside  from 
this  error  a  veiy  fine  friend  he 
is,  too)  not  loner  ago  published  a  book 
which  he  declared,  in  his  Preface, 
should  be  read  in  bed.  He  insisted,  to 
such  an  extent  was  he  the  victim  of  a 
remarkable  and  pernicious  fallacy 
which  I  find  here  and  there,  that  this 
book  could  not  otherwise  be  properly 
enjoyed. 

Now  the  difficulty  about  this  par- 
ticular book,  that  is,  the  circumstance 
wherein  my  friend  has  got  me  in  a  po- 
sition where  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me 
to  overturn  him  all  at  once,  is  this: 
one,  not  knowing  any  better,  might 
take  the  author's  advice,  and  find 
pleasure  reading  the  book  in  bed,  not 
being  aware  that  this  simply  was  be- 
cause here  was  a  book  that  one  would 
find  pleasure  in  reading  anywhere. 
But  because  you  have  got  hold  of  a 
book  which  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
reading  in  the  wrong  way,  it  naturally 
follows  (does  it  not?)  that  you'd  en- 
joy it  much  more  reading  it  in  the 
right  way.  That,  I  should  say,  was 
simple  and  logical  enough. 

I  know,  I  know  I  I'm  coming  to 
that :  there  are  plenty  of  other  people 
who  have  this  ridiculous  reading-in- 
bed  idea.  There,  for  instance,  is  Rich- 
ard Le  Gallienne.  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  awhile  ago,  in  which  he  remarked 
that  it  was  his  practice  to  do  most  of 
his  reading  in  bed.  Then  I  had  a 
letter  recently  from  Meredith  Nichol- 
son, in  which  there  was  some  such  ab- 
surd phrase  as  ''going  to  bed  and 
reading  until  the  cock  crows".  Also 
I  one  time  read  an  essay,  a  veiy  pleas- 


ant essay  outside  the  mistaken  notion 
of  its  main  theme,  by  Michael  Mona- 
han,  which  was  largely  about  the 
pleasure  of  reading  in  bed.  Spoke  of 
the  delights  of  being  tucked  in,  with 
what  satisfaction  you  got  the  light 
just  right,  and  all  that. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  acknowledged 
that  all  these  gentlemen  are»  if  per- 
verse in  their  method,  persons  of  some 
reading.  However,  a  fact  such  as  that, 
an  accident  as  you  might  say,  cannot 
be  permitted  to  upset  the  coarse  of 
a  profound  argument.  Whyl  as  to 
that,  a  suspicion  just  occurs  to  me 
that  maybe  someone  could  dig  up 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Mark  Twain,  Cole- 
ridge, Leigh  Hunt,  Cowper  (perhaps 
all  of  them,  and  more)  to  the  eflfect 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  read  in  bed. 
Didn't  Thackeray  have  some  nonsense 
about  "bedside  books"?  I  haven't 
time  to  refute  each  of  these  persons 
separately.  It  is  sufiicient,  I  take  it, 
to  roll  into  one  point  of  attack  all  this 
bed-reading  heresy,  from  whatever 
quarters  it  comes,  and  put  an  end  to 
that. 

Understand  me;  I  have  no  com- 
plaint against  the  reading  in  bed  of 
persons  confined  there  through  phys- 
ical disability.  The  world  war,  which 
brought  more  people  to  bed  for  in- 
definite periods  than  any  other  matter 
since  time  began,  thereby  probably  got 
more  souls  into  the  way  of  reading 
than  seventeen  times  several  hundred 
schools  ever  did.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, would  find  that  they  were  much 
better  off  in  the  matter  of  reading 
when  they  had  got  out  of  bed.  What 
I  say  is  that,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
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there  is  do  use  in  takiosr  the  air  in  a 
wheel-chair  if  70U  can  talce  it  on 
horseback.  Wby  do  a  thing  in  a  half- 
way  fashion  when  70a  can  go  to  it 
right?  :-:-     ■   :,    _.r   : 

Another  thing.  There  are  people ' 
(I've  seen  them  at  it)  who  raadt  on 
porches.  Sometimea  in  swings,  rock- 
ing to  and  fro.  Even  in  faaramopka, 
slung  above  th«  grpund  from  tt^ee. 
On  trains>  too.  :  I  have  (wtth  my  own . 
ears)  heard  people  saytbat  th^  would 
."take  (L.botdc",  and  go  out, into. the  . 
park,  or  into  the  woods,  w  out  in  ,a 
boat,  or.  up  on  the  iQountain,  or  by  the 
sea,  or  any  conceivable  i^aca  exc^t . 
where  one.  should  go  to  r^d.  , 

AJl  of  these  ways  of  reading  ar« 
worse,  if  anything  can  be  wqrse  than 
that,  ttwn  reading  in  bed.  JBecause-io... 
bed  you  do.  at  least,  have  your  mipd  , 
sandwiched  ^thindwrs. ,  Yqi|  do  not 
feel,  the  surge  and  rumble,  of  .  the 
world — the  seund.and  mqv«ment  ot 
the  things  of.  which  literature  in 
made;  bu;t.aDy  contact  w^th  which,  (at 
the  mooient  of  reading)  la  destructive 
to  the  iUusion  T^ich  it  is  the  province 
of  literature  to  create. . , 

For  literature  (reading  it,  I  mevi} 
is,  in  this,  like  love;,  richest  are  .the 

.'  returns  to  that  one. whose,  paasion  is 
.  most,  complete  in  its  surrender.    And 

.,a  man  lapping  hta  frame  in  soft  in^. 
dolence,  tlu>u|^  he  have  a  bogk  in  hia , 
hand,  is  indulging  in  sensuous  phys- 
ical pleasure  at  least;  equaQy  witii  in- 
tellectual receptivity  or  esthetic  ap-. 

.  preciation.    No.    Reading  should. pot 
be  taken  as  an  opiate. . 
The  way  to  jread,  then-ribui,  apso-.. 


ment  more;  a  couple  of  other  points 
are  to  be  cleared  up.  There  is  much 
babble  of  slippers  and  dressing-gowns, 
easy  chairs  and  "soft  lights"  in  cod- 
nectiaa  vrit^i'the  comments  about  the 
pleasures,  the  "delights"  as  I  believe 
some  people  say,  of  reading. 

What  is  wanted  to  know  the  relish 
tp  be  got  from  reading  is,  first  (of 
pourse)>  an  iincommoD  book.  ...And  by 
t;hat  term  is  .meant  merely  one  uncom- 
monly suited  tP  the  spirit  of  the 
reader.  (The  only  perfect  definition, 
that,  of  a  "good  book".).  Some  people 
still  »ad  Stevenson.  Well,  there's  no 
great  harm  in .  that.  Providing  you 
read  him.,  (or  anybody  else.  )as  fol- 
lows: 

You  should  re^d  as  you  should  die — 
?ritfa  your  boots   on.    .You  take   a 
wooden    c)iair,    without    arms,    such 
(this .  is  the  best)    as  is  commonly 
called  A  "kitchen  chair".     It  has  a 
good,  hard  seat.    You  sit  upright  in 
this,  crossing  and  recrossing  your 
legs  as  they  tire.  Nearby  you  is  a  good, 
strong  light,  one  with  a  tonic  effect,  a 
.light  that  keeps  your  eyes  wide  open. 
You  sit  facing  a  dull,  blank  wall.    No 
pictures  or  other  ornaments  or  decora- 
tions should  be  qp  this  wall,  as,  in  case 
such  things  are  there,  and  you  happen 
to  raise  your  eyes  for  an  instant,  in 
ecstasy  or  in  thought,  your  vision 
lights  upon  one  of  these  things ;  and 
the  heart  which  ypu  have  given  your 
in  some  measure, 
L    Maybe,  indeed, 
m  almost  at  once. 
s  been  done — ^you 
supreme  abandon. 
HVBBAY  HILL 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PLUGS 

BY  GEORGE  H.  SARGENT 


DEALERS  in  second-hand  books, 
collectors,  librarians,  and  book 
auctioneers  are  alike  interested  in  the 
puzzling  problem  of  "the  plugs''. 
Probably  to  the  last-named  class  the 
interest  is  not  as  great  as  to  the 
others,  for  the  simple  reason  that  gen- 
erally speaking  they  have  washed 
their  hands  of  it.  So  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  they  will  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  ''plugs",  but 
the  other  classes  cannot  escape  so 
easily.  The  collector  has  only  an  in- 
cidental interest  in  it,  because  in  a 
large  measure  he  can  refrain  from 
buying  ''plugs",  but  to  the  librarian 
the  problem  is  a  very  real  and  press- 
ing one,  and  the  dealer  in  old  books 
has  it  always  with  him. 

"Plug"  as  used  by  the  bookseller, 
has  no  exact  definition,  but  broadly 
speaking  it  may  be  applied  to  those 
books,  of  which  there  are  uncounted 
millions,  which  are  of  no  salable  value. 
The  Boston  book-auction  firm  of  C.  F. 
Libbie  and  Company,  which  after 
forty-one  years  of  successful  business 
has  retired  from  the  field,  has  for  the 
past  few  seasons  dealt  largely  in  plugs, 
mth  the  result  that  there  was  no  par- 
ticular profit  to  the  original  owner, 
the  vender  or  the  purchaser.  It  is 
an  axiom  in  the  book-auction  business 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  catalogue  a 
book  which  sells  for  less  than  a  dollar, 
yet  the  Libbie  catalogue  abounded  in 
sales  of  old  libraries  in  which  there 
were  hundreds  of  items  sold  which 
would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  cata- 
loguing.   Libbie  has  given  it  up,  and 


the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
houses  do  not  make  a  inractlce  of  cata- 
loguing these  items  separately,  either 
classifying  them  and  selling  ^em  in 
lots  or  under  the  head  of  "Miscel- 
laneous books,  100"  or  "Miscellane- 
ous books,  a  parcel",  after  the  English 
method.  The  books  thvs  sold  go  at 
low  prices,  as  indeed  they  should,  but 
the  cost  of  cataloguing  Is  thereby  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  ami  there  may  be 
a  few  cents  per  volwne  left  for  the 
owner  of  the  material  lii«s  dispersed. 
The  purchaser  is  likely  to  find,  along 
with  the  one  book  that  he  desires,  a 
dozen  he  does  not  want,  and  he  is  left 
with  the  problem  of  Iheir  disposal; 
for  they  occupy  shelf  reem,  and  de- 
spite the  confident  asserUons  of  the 
astronomers,  there  is  a  linedt  to  space 
— ^in  the  general  book  buyer's  library. 
The  recent  sale  of  the  library  of 
Evert  Jansen  WendeD  furnished  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  difficult 
of  disposing  of  plugs  te  advantage. 
Instead  of  criticism,  one  ediould  have 
only  feelings  of  pity  for  the  cata- 
loguer. The  amount  of  undesirable 
material  dumped  on  ihe  market  and 
the  astounding  quantity  of  duplicates 
in  the  sale,  not  only  forced  Ae  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Wendell  was  rather  a 
bibliotaph  than  a  collector,  but  it 
placed  the  auctioneers  and  the  pur- 
chasers in  an  embarrassing  position. 
The  dealer  who  loaded  up  with  sixty 
copies  of  some  cheap  dramatic  work  of 
which  there  was  a  possibility  of  sell- 
ing not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  neces- 
sarily was  precluded  from  making  any 
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such  liberal  bid  as  he  would  had  there 
been  but  one  copy  to  be  contended  for; 
and  the  auctioneer  had  to  be  content 
with  seein^r  record  low  prices  made 
on  many  items  which  he  had  previ- 
ously sold  for  good  figures.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  this  literature  still 
remains  in  the  world,  to  bother  the 
future  dealers  and  collectors. 

To  the  librarian  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  the  plugs  is  a  serious  one. 
To  him  come,  through  donations  and 
bequests  of  well-meaning  people,  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands  of  these  vol- 
umes in  the  course  of  a  year.  Nowa- 
days most  large  libraries  are  some- 
what particular  about  accepting  gifts 
with  restrictions,  but  they  generally 
cannot  refuse  to  accept  whole  libraries 
in  which  there  is  a  certain  proportion 
of  undesirable  and  undesired  books. 
Mr.  Wendell  was  thoughtful  enough, 
in  leaving  his  library  to  Harvard,  his 
beloved  alma  mater,  to  rid  her  of  the 
problem  by  placing  the  disposal  of  the 
undesired  items  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
friend,  passing  along  the  burden.  But 
most  beneficiaries  of  libraries  are  not 
thus  thoughtful,  and  so  every  library 
accumulates  thousands  of  volimaes 
which  heretofore  have  been  sent  to 
auction  sales,  to  be  dispersed  for  what 
they  might  bring.  Now  that  the  auc- 
tion houses  have  discovered  that  such 
items  are  not  worth  anything  th^  de- 
cline the  transaction,  and  the  libraries 
seem  to  have  no  recourse  left  except 
ttie  paper-miH  Even  this  resouree 
carries  a  hardship,  as  the  paper  manu- 
facturers refuse  to  accept  the  practical 
donation  unless  the  donors  will  have 
the  covers  of  the  books  removed,  and 
this  entails  more  work  than  the  li- 
brary—even in  these  days  of  low 
wages  for  library  assistance— *can  af- 
ford to  pay  for. 

It  is  not  difficult,  for  anyone  nidio 
looks  through  the  pages  of  that  monu- 


mental work  the  'Tublishers'  Trade 
List",  to  understand  why  there  is  such 
an  overwhelming  number  of  plugs  in 
the  world.  The  literary  output  of  a 
single  year  would  fill  a  good-sized  li- 
brary. Multiply  this  by  any  number 
of  years,  and  the  problem  of  dispos- 
ing of  this  mass  of  material  is  appal- 
ling. Happy  an  institution,  like  the 
John  Garter  Brown  Library,  which 
can  claim  that  it  does  not  have  a  book 
on  its  shelves  published  later  than  the 
year  18001  The  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  does  not  desire  any  book 
published  in  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Few 
libraries  and  still  fewer  dealers  find 
themselves  in  such  a  happy  position. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  average  novel  becomes  a  plug. 
The  best  sellers  of  yesterday  are  in 
the  plug  class  tomorrbw.  The  novel- 
reader's  demand  is  for  something  new, 
and  the  novel  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  few  attrac- 
tions for  him.  People  stiU  buy  Dick- 
ens and  Hawthorne,  but  their  works 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves — ^the 
"standard"  authors.  The  great  mass 
of  literature  produced  during  the 
eighteenth  century  is  now  regarded  of 
use  as  having  an  historical  value.  The 
literary  product  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury must  wait  until  it  becomes  ''old" 
before  it  can  be  regarded  seriously  by 
the  book  collector.  Those  works  which 
were  produced  before,  during,  and 
after  the  Givil  War,  dealing  vdth  a 
momentous  historical  epoch,  have 
largely  become  plugs*  because  there 
were  more  of  them  than  the  present- 
day  collectors  of  Givil  War  literature 
can  assimilate.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  ideal  plug :  'The  Impending  Grisis 
of  the  South;  How  to  Meet  It.  By 
Hinton  Rowan  Helper.  New  York: 
1867."  This  contribution  to  anti- 
dBvery  literature  may  be  found  in  al- 
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most  every  old  library  formed  before 
the  war  in  the  northern  states.  That 
a  work  should  be  once  so  papular  and 
now  altogether  forgotten,  may  occa- 
sion surprise,  but  the  explanation  is 
found  in  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition, 
which  bears  pasted  on  its  front  cover 
ft  leaflet  statin;  that  a  New  York  abo- 
litionist has  bought  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  work  for  free  distribu- 
tion and  can  circulate  in  his  own  state 
ten  times  the  number.  Funds  are  so- 
licited for  this  purpose,  and  the  re- 
cipient is  asked  to  buy  five  hundred 
more  copies  to  be  circulated  in  the 
same  way.  Thus,  by  an  endless  chain, 
this  somewhat  violent  piece  of  antl- 
slaveiy  propaganda  was  placed  in 
every  household  possible,  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  there 
many  copies  of  it  remain  to  this  day. 
The  issue  raised  is  dead  and  the  propa- 
ganda died  with  it,  but  the  product 
of  antislavery  zeal  survives,  to  vex  the 
souls  of  men.  A  "ghost-book"  has  its 
attractions  to  the  student  of  litera- 
ture, but  this  corpse  of  literature  still 
remains  unburied. 

Now  there  are  some  books  which 
in  their  outward  appearance  and  their 
prices  in  the  auction  room  have  all  the 
indications  of  being  plugs,  but  which 
do  not  rightly  deserve  the  name.  Their 
low  price  is  due  to  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion and  they  ore  not  book  collectors' 
le  only 
)ntents 
for  in- 
le  Life 
["wenty 
■  Firat 
Luthor. 
Fe  who 
neces- 
]re  the 
:  is  an 
inities, 
tham's 


little  book  regarding  his  first  wife  and 
her  subsequoit  husbands  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  especially  with  the  "Ap- 
pendix" as  a  volume  of  "curiosa" 
rather  than  a  plug.  C.  H.  Webb's 
"The  Wickedest  Woman  in  New  York" 
with  illustrations,  1868,  cannot  claim 
to  be  anything  more  than  "a  scarce 
book".  It  is  not  even  "curiosa"  and 
must  go  into  the  heap  of  plugs. 

When  Leon  and  Brother  published 
their  first  catalogue  of  American  first 
editions  in  1886,  they  included  some- 
thing like  three  hundred  authors.   Un- 
doubtedly   the    publication    of     this 
priced  list  bad  something  to  do  with 
the  increasing  fancy  for  "firsts",  but 
it  was  not  until  P.  K.  Foley's  "First 
Editions   of  American   Authors"   ai>- 
peared,  in  1897,  that  the  collectors  of 
first  editions  realized  what  a  wilder- 
ness to  be  traveled  lay  before  them. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  care- 
fully-treasured first  editions  of  that 
day  have  now  gone  into  the  plugs,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  common  edi- 
tions   of    our    first-class    American 
writers  can  be  procured  has  placed 
them  dangerously  near  the  edge  of  the 
bottomless  pit.    The  readjustment  of 
prices  has  been  curious.     Whittier*s 
"Moll  Pitcher",  in  1832,  was  then  val- 
ued at  twenty-five  dollars  and  ranked 
aa  the  rarest  of  Whittier  first  editions. 
"Miriam",  1871,  was  worth  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter.     The  former  brought 
ars  at  the  Halsey  sale  last 
i  a  very  good  copy  of  the 
it  to  be  picked  up  at  any 
d  bookseller's  at  less  than 
the  popularity  of  a  writer 
irger  editions,  and  though 
:  of  collectors  increases,  the 
1  is  for  the  rare  items  is- 
sued in  small  editions.     There  are 
enough  of  the  later  ones  to  supply 
everybody.    To  the  specialist  in  first 
editions  they  have  become  plugs. 
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I       But  if  of  the  making  of  plugs  there 
r   is  no  end,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
believing  that  in  course  of  time  they 
mil  disappear  of  their  own  volition, 
and  that  the  plugs  of  yesterday  will 
become  the  treasures  of  tomorrow. 
The  history  of  book  auctions  is  a  liv- 
ing proof  of  this  fact.     Go  through 
the  series  of  volumes  which  make  up 
the  catalogue  of  the  famous  Heber 
sale  in  1834  and  the  following  years. 
How  many  of  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  volumes  in  that  wholesale  dis- 
persal of  printed  books  are  now  in 
existence?    Page  after  page  will  re- 
veal books  of  which  not  a  single  copy 
is  known.    Many  of  the  works  which 
are  now  eagerly  sought  and  which 
have  a  provenance  running  back  to 
the  Heber  sale  were  the  plugs  of  that 
day.    Who  now  has  a  copy  of  the  un- 
dated    "Court     Ck)nvert,     a     Poem. 
Printed  for  the  Author"  7    There  were 
three  copies  in  the  first  Heber  sale, 
and  one  in  the  fourth.    If  one  might 
pick  up  a  copy  of  Henry  Anderson's 
work  of  the  edition  which  has  the 
dedication  signed  by  Audley,  for  a 
shilling  and  sixpence  today,  he  might 
congratulate  himself  on  the  possession 
of  a  plug  of  other  days.    Cataloguing 
was  not  as  expensive  or  as  elaborate 
an  affair  in  those  times  as  it  now  is, 
or  the  result  might  not  have  been  as 
filling  to  the  Heber  coffers;    for  the 
number  of  books  sold  for  a  shilling  is 
surprisingly  large,   and  the  highest 
prices  bear   slight  comparison   with 
those  of  the  same  works  today.     In 
this  accumulation  of  years  of  collect- 
ing there  was  an  interminable  mass 
of  "junk" ;  yet  if  such  a  library  were 
to  be  dispersed  today  there  would  be  a 
scramble  among  the  dealers  and  col- 
lectors to  possess  the  conmionest  of 
these  volumes. 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  library 
of  divinity,  sermons,  cook-books,  ge- 


ographies, medicine,  and  old  school 
books  would  offer  an  absolutely  hope- 
less case.  But  even  here  there  is  a 
probability  that  at  least  one  volume  in 
a  thousand  will  prove  to  be  of  substan- 
tial value,  even  under  the  acid  test  of 
the  auction  room.  Age  itself  confers 
no  particular  merit  upon  a  book,  but 
a  book  that  survives  the  mutations  of 
time  and  chance  generally  has  some 
redeeming  quality  about  it;  and  it 
may  be  encouraging  to  the  collector  to 
know  that  his  descendants  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  generation  may  call 
him  blessed  for  saving  the  plugs  of  his 
own  day.  To  be  sure,  this  does  not 
offer  a  veiy  practical  solution  of  pres- 
ent difficulties,  and  if  all  the  members 
of  a  family  follow  the  example  of  the 
illustrious  founder  of  a  library  and 
keep  eversrthing  that  comes  their  way, 
some  means  must  be  found  for  the 
housing  and  preservation  of  the  ma- 
terial. Public  libraries  cannot  adopt 
this  plan,  for  duplicate  books  gather 
more  rapidly  than  duplicate  buildings, 
and  their  remedy  must  be  found  else- 
where. The  bookseller,  too,  has  not 
only  this  difficulty,  but  the  greater  one 
of  tying  up  capital  which  might  be 
turned  over  and  used  again,  in  an  in- 
vestment  of  dead  stock,  subject  to 
charges  for  insurance  and  taxes. 

There  is  a  theory  that  no  book  was 
ever  printed  which  was  not  of  value, 
provided  it  could  get  into  the  right 
hands.  Under  this  theory,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  the  plugs  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  distribution. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  auction  room 
formerly  furnished  such  a  means. 
With  this  closed,  the  only  solution 
along  this  line  appears  to  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  clearing 
house.  The  difficulties  of  this  plan 
appear  insuperable.  There  remains 
the  paper-mill,  to  which,  after  the 
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covers  have  been  removed,  fhe  loathed 
items  may  be  sent;  but  about  as  satis- 
factory a  plan  would  be  the  burning 
of  the  volumes,  thus  utterly  putting 
them  out  of  the  way  of  continuing  to 
cause  perplexity.  Possibly  someone 
might  invent  briquets  made  from  the 
plugs,  and  thus  help  to  solve  the  fuel 
problem  at  the  same  time. 

The  chances  are,  however,  that  li- 
braries will  be  forced  to  dispose  of 
their  duplicates  to  the  second-hand 
bookseller  at  his  own  price.  In  the 
second-hand  store  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  printed  book  may  ultimately 


find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  one 
for  whom  it  was  written.  The  natural 
wear  and  tear  will  in  time  remove  a 
large  portion  of  them.  When  th^y 
have  practically  disappeared,  we  will 
miss  them.  Then  the  stock  from  which 
the  bottom  had  dropped  will  begin  to 
go  up,  and  a  new  generation  of  plugs 
will  go  through  the  same  process.  But 
the  problem  will  remain,  so  long  as 
books  are  printed.  There  may  be 
some  plan  worked  out  of  getting  every 
book  into  the  right  hands  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world.  But  you  and  I  wiD 
not  live  to  see  it  worked  out. 


NOTES  FOR  A  CALIFORNIA  TRILOGY 

BY  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 


IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  that — 
just  as  the  life  of  the  embryo  has 
been  held  to  epitomize  the  entire  phys- 
ical evolution  of  the  animal,  and  as  the 
social  development  of  the  child  passes 
him  rapidly  through  every  phase,  from 
savagery  to  such  civilization  as  he 
possesses — so  the  history  of  California 
gives,  in  a  very  brief  period,  what  else- 
where has  taken  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  years.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  the  old  missions  as 
very  ancient.  As  a  plain  matter  of 
years  they  are  junior  to  many  English 
country  places  whose  owners  consider 
them  painfully  modem.  In  the  true 
sense  of  antiquity  they  are,  however, 
indeed,  very  ancient,  contemporaneous 
perhaps  with  the  Saxon  abbeys  before 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  years,  but  of  the  age  in  evolu- 
tion for  which  they  stand.  Fortu- 
nately their  dilapidated  appearance 
helps. 

Thus  California  offers  great  advan- 
tage to  the  historical  novelist.    It  is  a 


good  deal  of  a  chore,  and  more  of  a  feat 
of  divination,  to  penetrate  the  mists 
of  centuries  to  a  moderately  true  idea 
of  the  pastoral  age  of  any  civilization 
worth  while.  California  was  in  the 
pastoral  age  fifty  years  ago.  Living 
men  can  tell  you  about  it,  and  prove 
you  wrong.  The  age  of  pioneering 
lies  but  just  beyond,  and  the  dim  age  of 
exploration  with  its  queer  maps  and 
its  fabulous  tales  of  fabulous  mon- 
sters, only  just  beyond  that. 

Knights  in  armor  rode  the  plains  of 
Arizona,  and  must  have  felt  like  grilled 
sardines  therein;  padres  raised  the 
cross,  and  died  for  it,  and  builded 
mightily,  and  converted  the  Indians  to 
the  exaltation  of  their  souls  and  the 
extinction  of  their  bodies.  Vast 
ranches  came  into  being.  Haughty 
Spanish  governors  established  a  feudal 
system,  so  that  foreigners  came  in  on 
bare  sufferance;  smugglers  flourished 
in  their  picturesque  calling;  ttie 
church  was  defiled,  fought  down, 
finally  despoiled. 
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The  country  had  no  industries.  It 
raised  cattle  and  sold  the  hides  and 
tallow,  and  it  took  in  exchange  articles 
of  use  and  luxury  according  to  its 
tastes. 

Here  are  some  of  my  notes  on  the 
time,  reproduced  literidly  as  "lifted** 
from  various  books,  witliout  quotes  or 
credits,  merely  as  they  came.  They 
suggest  more  than  they  explain;  and 
yet  to  my  mind  they  make  a  patch- 
work that  hints  a  definite  pattern. 

Horticttlture  and  gardening  were 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  mis- 
sions. As  for  grains,  so  also  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  California  was 
one  of  the  b^t  adapted  countries  in 
the  world.  But  comparatively  little 
use  was  made  of  its  capabilities.... 
Robinson  described  ttie  orchards  con- 
nected with  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel 
as  very  extensive,  having  among  their 
trees:  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  pomegranates,  and  figs. 
There  were  also  grapes  in  abundance. 
The  vineyards  were  so  productive  that 
the  missionaries  made  annually  from 
four  to  six  hundred  barrels  of  wine 
and  two  hundred  of  brandy,  from 
which  thty  derived  an  annual  income 
of  over  $12,000. 

When  the  Americans  came,  they 
took  advantage  of  these  capabilities  of 
the  country,  and  embowered  their 
houses  in  sweetness.  But  the  Cali- 
fomians  had  no  taste  for  gardens  that 
had  to  be  cared  for;  and  as  they 
planted  no  trees,  so  also  they  culti- 
vated no  flowers. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country 
were  about  as  primitive  as  the  agri- 
culture. When  Vancouver  visited  San 
Francisco  in  1792,  he  found  a  large 
room  at  the  mission  occupied  by  In- 
dians in  the  fabrication  of  a  coarse 
sort  of  blanketing,  made  of  wool  pro- 
duced  in   the  neighborhood In 

1795  Governor  Borica  wrote  that  all 


the  missions  except  Soledad  were  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  coarse  woolen 
cloth,  tanning  leather  and  making 
shoes,  leggins,  cuirasses,  saddles,  and 
other  leathern  articles.  He  also  men- 
tioned, in  the  same  connection,  a 
watermill  for  grinding  grain  as  hav- 
ing been  constructed  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  where  suitable  millstones  had 
been  found,  and  another  at  Santa 
Cruz;  and  he  likewise  spoke  of  a 
handmiU  and  a  windmill  made  in  imi- 
tation of  the  specimen  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  missionaries  of  San 
Carlos  in  1786  by  De  Langle  of  La 
Perouse's  expedition.  The  mills  re- 
ferred to  by  Borica  do  not  appear  to 
have  held  out  long ;  but  one  was  after- 
ward constructed  at  San  Gabriel,  which 
lasted  some  years;  and  this  was  sub- 
sequently replaced  by  two  others,  a 
gristmill  and  the  other  a  sawmill, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  were 
the  only  watermills  in  California, 
either  for  grinding  or  sawing. 

There  were  a  few  other  manufac* 
tures  in  the  country.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mission  buildings  and  pre- 
sidios and  some  of  the  dwelling  houses, 
tiles  were  employed;  and  the  making 
and  burning  of  them  occupied  a  con- 
siderable share  of  attention.  Masons, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  also  found 
employment.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
astonishment,  however,  that  there  was 
no  encouragement  for  shipwrights. . . . 
The  only  vessels  built  were  a  launch 
constructed  in  San  Francisco  about 
1824,  a  schooner  built  at  San  Gabriel 
and  from  there  carried  down  in  pieces 
and  put  together  at  San  Pedro  about 
1831;  but  the  first  was  the  work  of 
an  Englishman,  and  the  last  of  a 
Yankee.  The  only  other  vessels  or 
boats  that  were  used,  had  been  sent  up 
from  Mexico  or  purchased  from  the 
Americans  or  Russians. 

The  ox-cart  used  for  the  transporta- 
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tion  of  heavy  goods  and  sometimes  to 
carry  a  family  on  an  excursion,  was  a 
clumsy  affair,  consisting  of  a  large 
wooden  frame  covered  with  rawhide, 
set  upon  a  heavy  axle  and  having  two 
solid  wheels,  not  exceeding  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  very  thick. 

The  yoke  used  upon  the  oxen  for 
drawing  carts  was  the  same  as  that 
used  for  drawing  plows,  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  timber  tied  with  rawhide  to 
their  horns  and  foreheads.  The  oxen 
yoked  had  no  freedom  to  move  their 
heads,  but  went  with  their  noses 
turned  up  and  seemed  to  the  foreign- 
ers who  saw  them  to  suffer  great  pain. 

For  almost  everything  in  the  way 
of  manufactured  articles,  the  country 
depended  upon  commerce. . . .  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  the  importations  by  the 
Mexicans  amounted  in  value  to  $50,- 
000;  those  by  the  Americans  to  $70,- 
000;  by  t)ie  English  to  $20,000,  and 
by  the  others  to  $10,000,  or  $150,000  in 
all.  The  exportations  amounted  in 
value  to  $280,000,  of  which  $200,000 
represented  hides;  $50,000,  tallow; 
and  $15,000  skins,  furs,  wood,  and 
other  inconsiderable  articles. 

The  trade  in  hides  and  tallow  had, 
however,  already  by  this  time  very 
seriously  declined.  Wilkes  said,  in 
1842,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
cured in  any  considerable  or  profitable 
quantities.  The  destruction  of  the 
missions,  and  the  onerous  laws,  duties, 
and  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, had  nearly  destroyed  the 
traffic  that  had  once  existed. . . . 

The  property  considered  valuable 
by  the  Califomians — ^not  including 
their  clothing  (which  was  mostly  im- 
ported) and  the  vegetable  raised  for 
food— consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
domestic  animals  and  particularly 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Land  was 
of  comparatively  little  value  until 
some  time  after  the  American  occu- 


pation. The  chief  value  of  a  rancho 
was  supposed  to  be  the  stock  upon  it. 
This  had  increased  from  the  time  of 
the  original  settlement  of  the  country 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  At  first  do- 
mestic animals  belonged  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  missions ;  but  by  degrees 
private  persons,  usually  retired  sol- 
diers, acquired  ranches  and  a  few  ' 
head  of  stock,  which  soon  increased  in 
numbers;  and  afterward  when  the 
missions  began  to  secularize  and  be 
despoiled,  it  did  not  take  long  to  trans- 
fer almost  all  the  stock  that  still  re- 
mained from  the  missionaries  to  the 
rancheros. 

There  were  immense  numbers  of 
horses  which  were  not  accounted  for 
in  the  returns.  Large  bands  of  them 
ran  comparatively  wild.  Their  great 
numbers  and  rapid  increase  even  at 
an  early  day,  had  interfered  so  seri- 
ously with  the  pastures  of  the  most 
valuable  cattle,  that  it  was  on  various 
occasions  deemed  necessary  to  kill 
them  off....  Dana,  in  1835,  found 
horses  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  things 
in  California.  If  a  person  wished  to 
take  a  day's  ride,  he  would  pay  only 
for  the  use  of  the  saddle  and  the  trou- 
ble of  catching  a  horse.  If  the  saddle 
was  returned  it  made  little  difference 

what  became  of  the  animal The 

usual  gait  was  either  a  walk  or  a  fast 
gallop.  There  was  as  a  general  rule 
no  medium  gait  like  the  amble,  the 
pace,  or  what  Dana  calls  the  "genteel 
trot".  The  common  practice  was  to 
keep  a  horse  on  the  gallop  until  tired, 
and  then  rest  it  with  a  walk. 

Riding  was  the  universal  mode  of 
traveling,  with  women  as  well  as  men, 
though  the  woman  usually  rode  with  a 
man  on  the  crupper  behind  her.  A 
lover  could  carry  his  sweetheart  in 
this  manner  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to 
a  fandango,  and  back  again  as  soon  as 
the  dance  was  over. 
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There  were,  of  course,  favorite 
horses — some  for  speed,  some  for  en- 
durance, some  for  experience  with  the 
lasso,  and  some  for  all  these  qualities 
combined.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  ranchero  to  have  a  few  trained  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  lassoing 
bears.  Mares  were  not  used  for  rid- 
ing purposes. 

With  a  people  such  as  the  Cali- 
fomians,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
any  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  coimtry.  When  Vancouver  was  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1793,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  replenish  his  water  casks,  and 
proceeded  to  the  usual  watering  place 
on  the  beach.  He  found  there  a  couple 
of  wells,  which  had  always  been  used 
by  the  Spanish  sailors.  Though  great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  keep  them 
clean,  they  were  very  dirty,  and  the 
water  was  not  only  brakish,but  scanty 
in  supply,  unwholesome  and  unpleas- 
ant in  character.  He  looked  around 
for  something  better,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  yards  discovered 
an  excellent  spring  of  fine  water  in  a 
clump  of  bushes  in  a  sort  of  morass. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  spring  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  residents  and  equally  so 
to  those  employed  in  furnishing  the 
shipping.  The  careless  negligence  thus 
exhibited  was  typical  of  the  people.  In 
fact,  up  to  ttie  time  when  ttie  Amer- 
ican came,  comparatively  nothing  was 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inunense  capabilities  of  the  country; 
or,  if  known,  no  advantage  was  taken 
of  them.  Foreigners  who  visited  the 
coast  recognized  them;  and  here  and 
there  native  intellects  brighter  than 
the  common  sort,  saw  them  also.  But 
the  people  as  a  people  were  entirely 
unenterprising^  unappreciative,  apa- 
thetic. 

Of  the  so-called  native  Califomians, 
meaning  thereby  the  Califomian  de- 


scendants of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
blood,  there  were  several  distinct 
classes.  The  upper  class  consisted 
mostly  of  those  who  were,  or  had 
been,  in  official  station.  There  were 
only  a  few  families  of  them,  but  they 
were  very  aristocratic  in  their  feeU 
ings  and  intermarried  only  among 
themselves.  They  were,  therefore,  all 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  one  an- 
other. They  prided  themselves  on 
what  they  called  their  Castilian  blood 
and  speech;  and  were  in  general 
lighter  in  complexion,  more  intelli- 
gent, and  better  educated  than  the 
other  classes.  From  this  upper  class 
there  were  regular  gradations  down- 
ward, tolerably  well  indicated  by  color, 
growing  more  dark  and  muddy,  until 
the  black  hue  and  Tartar  features  of 
the  Indian  were  reached.  Generally 
speaking,  the  caste  of  each  person  was 
decided  by  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  he  carried,  or  was  supposed  to 
carry,  in  his  veins.  Pure  blood  was 
exceedingly  rare;  most  of  even  the 
proudest  and  haughtiest  families  had 
Indian  characteristics;  but  a  very 
small  admixture  of  Spanish  was  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  an  individual  to  call 
himself  "Espagnol"  and  to  reach  the 
upper  class  if  he  had  brains  or  luck. 
The  men  of  California  were  tall  and 
vigorous,  and  withal  they  were  pic- 
turesque. Their  costume  was  made  up 
of  a  dark-colored,  low-browed,  broad- 
brinmied  hat;  short  jacket;  open- 
necked  shirt;  rich  waistcoat;  knee 
breeches  and  white  stockings,  or  trou- 
sers slashed  below  the  knee  and  gilt- 
laced;  deer-skin  leggins  and  shoes; 
a  red  sash  and  a  serape.  The  women 
were  not  tall,  but,  as  we  know,  they 
had  glossy  black  hair,  lustrous  black 
eyes,  and  the  whitest  of  teeth.  Their 
habit  was  a  gown  of  silk,  crepe,  or 
calico,  loose  and  short-sleeved;  bright 
colored  belt;  satin  or  kid  shoes;  neck- 
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lace  and  earrings;  with  hair,  if  un- 
married in  long  braids,  and  if  mar- 
ried on  a  high  comb.  Within  doors 
the  head-dress  was  the  rebozo;  out  of 
doors  it  was  the  mantilla.  Beef,  red 
beans,  and  tortillas  constituted  the 
food  of  the  humbler  class — a  fare  to 
which  folk  of  greater  means  added 
chocolate,  milk  or  coffee,  but  not  usu- 
ally wine,  as  it  was  costly.  Moreover 
at  meals  families,  except  at  the  best 
houses,  remained  standing. 

Children  were  numerous, — ^thirteen 
to  twenty  per  wedded  pair, — and  the 
deference  paid  to  parents  was  pro- 
found. No  son,  even  if  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old,  dared  to  smoke  or  wear  his 
hat  in  his  father's  presence,  and  fa- 
thers not  infrequently  chastised  a 
grown  son  with  a  lash.  At  the  Guerra 
home  the  regime  was  patriarchal. 
Rising  at  dawn,  the  household  re- 
paired to  the  dining-room,  where  they 
partook  of  coffee,  the  father  at  the 
head  of  the  board  (standing),  with 
sons  and  daughters  on  either  hand. 
Breakfast,  a  heariy  meal,  was  taken 
at  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  At  noon 
luncheon  was  served;  at  four  o'clock 
tea;  at^ight  or  nine,  supper.  After 
supper  there  were  prayers. 

There  was  very  little  land  under  cul- 
tivation in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
but  still  there  was  no  lack  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  That  which 
seemed  to  strike  the  foreigner  most, 
was  the  utter  neglect  in  which  the  soil 
was  left,  and  i^e  indifference  with 
which  the  most  charming  sites  were 
regarded.  In  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  Monterey  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  town,  adorned 
with  gardens  and  orchards,  and  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  walks  and 
drives.  The  natives  were,  unfortu- 
nately, too  ignorant  to  appreciate, 
and  too  indolent  even  to  attempt  such 
improvements. 


Traders  entering  harbors  of  Mon- 
terey, Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego, 
saw  considerable  villages  of  adobe 
houses  with  tiled  roofs,  some  with 
their  low  walls  neatly  whitewashed,  or 
trellised  with  flowering  vines.. . .  In 
none  of  these  primitive  towns  were 
the  buildings  arranged  in  order,  along 
regular  streets,  nor  even  on  lanes; 
each  had  seemingly  been  located  where 
the  owner  chose  to  locate  it,  though 
there  was  a  pathway  more  or  less  de- 
fined from  the  presidio  to  the  beach. 
Santa  Barbara  was  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  landing,  and  San 
Diego  nearly  a  mile;  and  those  who 
went  from  town  to  meet  the  ships  on 
their  arrival  at  either  place,  usually 
went  on  horseback.  No  labor  had  been 
wasted  in  grading  the  trails  or  bridg- 
ing the  guUies  that  lay  in  their  way. 
The  trail  at  Santa  Barbara  crossed  a 
small  stream;  the  banks  of  which 
were  so  steep  that  the  mule  which 
Daniel  Hill  rode  down  to  the  beach  to 
meet  his  friend  Robinson,  and  convey 
him  to  his  home  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival,  easily  managed  to  tumble  both 
riders  off  his  back  and  nearly  into  the 
water,  in  crossing  it. 

We  carried  passengers  from  shore 
to  ship, — ^men,  women,  and  children, — 
all  desirous  of  seeing  the  latest  styles 
of  goods  from  Boston,  and  all  anxious 
to  buy,  and  to  have  their  accounts 
charged,  to  be  paid  for  at  some  future 
period  in  hides  and  tallow.  When 
asked  about  the  time  the  cueros  would 
be  forthcoming,  the  Mexicans  would 
close  their  eyes,  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  say, — 

"Quien  sabe." 

They  didn't  know,  and  never  cared 
when  their  debts  would  be  paid.  If 
the  rains  were  plentiful  and  the  grass 
strong  and  good,  the  cattle  fattened 
and  in  the  springtime  were  killed  for 
the  hides  and  tallow;  and  the  debtor 
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would  send  us  one  or  two  hundred  of 
the  former  and  a  lot  of  the  latter,  or 
dispatch  all  to  sonie  rival  ship.  It  made 
but  slight  differ«ic«  to  the  Mexican 
who  got  the  prizes  finally*  as  he  owed 
every  vessel  on  the  coast  and  was  in 
no  hurry  to  pay  his  debts.  There  was 
no  way  to  compel  a  native  to  do  so 
unless  a  large  amomt  of  bribery  was 
resorted  to  by  ttie  Europeans  and 
Americans.  Onco  in  a  while  a  rich 
man  like  Don  Neri^go  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, one  of  the  best  hearted  and  most 
honest  of  the  grandees  of  the  country, 
would  send  us  five  kmndred  hides,  at 
one  time,  but  the  occasions  were  rare. 
He  always  paid  his  debts  very 
promptly,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  sell 
his  family  goods,  for  he  did  not  ask 
for  six  months'  credit,  and  then  re- 
pudiate his  obligations. 

It  would  not  answer  to  refuse  even 
the  meanest  ranchers  what  he  de- 
sired; for  if  we  did,  he  wotild  throw 
distrust  on  the  skip,  and  prevent  his 
neighbors  from  trading  with  us;  or 
perhaps  our  agent  might  want  to  stop 
at  his  house  some  nigbtf  when  riding 
through  the  country,  and  then  where 
would  his  body  be  in  the  morning?  As 
the  Mexicans  say,  "Quien  sabe''.  Mr. 
Melius  did  not  run  any  risk  and  so, 
very  considerately,  charged  the  rich 
for  what  the  poor  took,  and  thanked 
the  saints  that  the  wants  of  the  ranch- 
eros,  in  the  way  of  luxuries,  were  few 
and  far  between  and  not  expensive. 

To  be  sure,  the  fort  was  armed  with 
four  long,  brass  nine-pounders,  the 
handsomest  guns  that  I  ever  saw,  all 
covered  with  scroll  work  and  figures. 
One  was  appropriately  named  the 
Apostle  Paul,  another  was  called  Saint 
John,  a  third  Saint  Joed,  and  the 
fourth  bore  the  name  of  a  lady — ^the 
sacred  name  Santa  Barbara,  although 
why  she  was  so  sacred  I  never  learned. 
The  guns  were  mounted  en  ruined  and 


decayed  carriages;  two  of  them  were 
planted  toward  the  planet  Venus, 
when  in  sight,  and  the  other  two  were 
so  depressed  that  had  they  been  loaded 
or  fired,  the  balls  would  have  startled 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hemisphere,  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
a  demand  was  made  for  a  surrender, 
by  a  man-of-war,  the  request  was  com- 
plied with  immediately;  and  that  the 
soldiers  left  the  fort,  and  took  to  the 
woods,  remaining  there  until  hostili- 
ties had  terminated.  Then  they  re- 
turned to  the  fortification,  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  rancheros,  who  had 
farms  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity,  and 
were  rather  jealous  of  their  wives. 

Forbes  tells  of  a  man  who  once 
remonstrated  with  a  Spaniard  against 
his  way  of  yoking  cattle,  explaining 
to  him  that  elsewhere  a  yoke  was 
used  with  which  the  ox  drew  his  load 
with  his  shoulders,  as  nature  evi- 
dently intended,  and  so  performed  his 
work  with  comparative  comfort.  But 
he  was  answered  with  some  heat,  that 
cattle  had  always  been  yoked  that  way 
in  Spain;  the  wisest  people  in  the 
world  lived  there,  and  if  there  were  a 
better  way  of  yoking  cattle,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  known  it^ 

In  1826  ^ere  were  in  California  not 
less  than  200,000  head  of  cattle.  At 
the  private  rancherias,  slaughter  (ma- 
tanza)  took  place  yearly,  and  at  the 
missions  weekly.  The  hides,  when  not 
sold  green,  were  staked  out  to  dry; 
while  the  tallow  was  tried  and  run 
into  bags  of  bullock  skins  (betas), 
each  with  the  capacity  of  one  arroba, 
— twenty-five  pounds.  An  agent  or 
supercargo  (we  are  told  by  Thomas  0. 
Larkin)  would  fit  up  a  store  on  board 
ship  with  shelves,  showcases  and 
drawers,  and  from  it  dispense  tea  or 
shot,  from  a  pound  to  a  box  or  bag; 
silk  or  calico,  from  a  yard  to  a  bale. 
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The  slaughtering  itself  came  later. 
A  band  of  vaqueros  armed  with  knives 
rode  over  the  fields,  selected  each 
animal,  deftly  severed  a  nerve  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  it  fell  dead.  Or 
— a  more  common  procedure — ^the 
cattle  were  dispatched  after  having 
been  corralled  and  bound  with  riatas. 
In  either  event,  peladores  (flayers) 
stripped  off  the  hides,  and  the  meat 
was  cut  up  by  the  tasajeros  (butch- 
ers). The  matanza  necessarily  caused 
much  offal,  and  scores  of  dogs  were 
kept  for  consuming  it.  A  ranchero 
riding  to  town  was,  it  is  averred,  not 
infrequently  attended  by  a  train  of 
dogs  half  a  mile  long.  Horses  when 
in  excess  were  destroyed  by  being 
driven  over  a  precipice;  or  by  being 
thrust  into  corrals,  whence  as  they 
were  liberated  one  at  a  time,  they 

were  pierced  with  a  lance . 

In  agriculture,  the  ranchero  was 
neither  interested  nor  versed.  He 
raised  grain  (barley  and  wheat)  in 
quantity  barely  sufficient  for  his  own 
need,  cultivating  it  with  ludicrous 
plow  and  harrow,  reaping  it  with  the 
sickle,  threshing  it  under  the  feet  of 
the  mares,  and  winnowing  it  in  the 
wind.  Save  for  the  block-wheeled  ox- 
cart, low,  crude,  and  creaking,,  and  the 
volanta  of  the  padre,  vehicles  there 
were  none.  He  was  not  enough  of  a 
domesticator  of  cattle  to  provide  him- 
self to  any  extent  with  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese. 

Concerning  the  Vallejo  house  at  So- 
noma, Torres  says :  "I  found  the  patio 
full  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  but  in 

the  group  the  women  prevailed I 

asked  the  General's  wife  in  what  so 
many  Indians  were  occupied.  'Each 
one  of  my  children,  boy  or  girl!'  she 
said,  'has  a  servant  who  has  no  other 
duty  than  to  care  for  him  or  her.  I 
have  twenty  servants  for  myself. 
Four  or  five  grind  the  com  for  the 


tortillas,  for  we  entertain  here  so 
many  guests,  that  three  grinders  are 
not  enough.  Six  or  seven  serve  in  the 
kitchen.  Five  or  six  are  constantly 
busy  washing  the  clothes  for  the  chil- 
dren and  servants.  And  nearly  a 
dozen  are  required  to  attend  to  the 
spinning  or  sewing.  As  a  rule  the  In- 
dians are  not  inclined  to  learn  more 
than  one  duty.  She  who  is  taught 
cooking  will  not  hear  to  washing 
dishes ;  and  a  good  washerwoman  con- 
siders herself  insulted  if  she  is  com- 
pelled to  cook,  sew,  or  spin.  All  our 
servants  are  very  clever.  They  have 
no  fixed  pay;  we  give  them  all  they 
need.  If  sick,  we  care  for  them ;  when 
their  children  are  bom  we  act  as  god- 
parents, and  we  give  their  children  in- 
struction." 

The  mission  carts  were  clumsy  as 
the  plows  and  other  implements.  A 
very  long  pole,  prepared  without  other 
effort  than  was  required  to  peel  the 
bark  from  a  small  tree,  was  mortised 
or  otherwise  fastened  to  a  heavy  axle, 
and  these  formed  the  frame.  Thick 
planks,  hewn  rather  than  sawed  and 
about  four  or  five  feet  long,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  and  sufficiently 
rounded  at  the  ends, — so  that  a  piece 
of  bent  wood  added  to  either  side 
made  them  passably  round, — ^formed 
the  wheels.  A  rough  frame  in  which 
some  high  stakes  were  set  to  enclose 
the  load,  completed  the  vehicle.  It  was 
all  of  wood ;  not  even  a  nail  was  used 
in  its  construction.  It  was  drawn  by 
the  pole,  as  the  plows  were,  and  as  no 
grease  or  tar  was  ever  applied  to  the 
axles,  it  was  not  moved  without  notice 
to  all  within  miles  of  it. 

The  threshing  was  accomplished  in 
a  very  primitive  way :  a  circular  piece 
of  ground  known  as  hera— contain- 
ing, say  an  acre  and  a  half — ^was  in- 
closed by  a  fence,  smooth  on  the  in- 
side.    The  ground  was  prepared  by 
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putting  water  on  it»  leveling  and 
pounding  it  until  it  became  firm  and 
hard.  A  large  quantity  of  grain  was 
then  thrown  into  this  circular  space, 
and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  mares 
were  turned  into  the  place,  with  two 
or  three  vaqueros  mounted  on  power- 
ful horses,  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
who  drove  the  mares  roimd  and  round 
the  circle,  shouting  'Teguas !  Yeguas ! 
Yeguas!" 

When  the  mares  became  dizzy  from 
circling  round  in  this  way,  they  were 
turned  and  driven  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. This  was  continued  actively 
until  the  grain  was  all  well  threshed 
out.  The  grain  was  winnowed  in  an 
equally  primitive  manner,  the  process 
requiring  a  day  when  a  good  breeze 
was  blowing.  The  threshed  grain  was 
pushed  well  to  one  side  of  the  inclos- 
ure  by  the  harvesters,  and  a  good 
space  cleaned  off;  then  with  large 
wooden  shovels,  they  took  it  up  and 
threw  it  as  high  as  possible  against 
the  wind,  which  blew  off  the  chaff  and 
straw,  while  the  heavier  grain  feU 
down  on  the  clean  ground  which:  had 
been  prepared  lor  it 

These  notes,  un£ov:(unateIy,  do  not 
cover  the  large  and  lavish  hospitality 
of  the  old  raaeheros,  the  pictureaque- 
ness  of  their.  dai]y  lives^,  the  mingled 
kindness  and  pride  of  their  disposi- 
tions, and  the  leisurely  beauty  of  their 
pastoral  age*.  But  enough  Is  shown, 
perhaps,  to  fire,  the  imagination^. and 
at  the  same  tine  to  give  an  iaklisg  of 
why  the  old  days  could  not  endure. 

:.  ,         ,  ■       n     .  -:  . 

Then  followed  the  dayS'  of  gold. 
The  forty-niners  rushed  in  to  shoulder 
asidie  the  old,  and  to  be  foiled  in  spite 
of  themselves  to  substitute  a  new^liow- 
ever  crude.  Gold  seemed  at  first  to 
them  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  It  proved  to  make  few  fortimes 


in  the  long  run;  but  it  did  attract  a 
large  population.  It  was  the  bait  to 
draw  in  a  new  civilization,  and  when 
its  work  was  done,  it  fell  to  a  second- 
ary place  in  importance. 

After  the  first  rush,  the  scene  of  in- 
terest shifts  from  the  strongly  indi- 
vidualized struggles  in  the  mining 
camps,  toward  the  first  cohering  of  or- 
ganized society  in  San  Francisco. 
Men  had  left  the  old  ordered  homes  in 
the  thought  that  at  last  they  were  free 
of  all  responsibility  toward  society 
and  government.  They  had  to  learn 
that  such  responsibilities  exist  wher- 
ever men  are  gathered  together.  They 
must  be  met.  If  postponed,  then  a 
heavy  interest  rate  of  crime  and  injus- 
tice must  be  paid.  Here  again  are  a 
few  random  notes  taken  bodily  from 
many  books;  not  to  present  anything 
like  a  coherent  or  connected  narrative, 
but  merely  to  fiash  tiie  vivid  color  of 
the  time. 

Our  first  destination  \tras  Indian 
Creek,  in  Kansas,  which  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous  of  California. and  Ore- 
gon immigrants;.  Here  we  found  about 
five  hundred  wagons,  two*thirds  of 
vidiioh  were  bound  for  Oregon.  We 
proceeded  very  hai^ily  till  we  reached 
the  South  Flatten'  Every  night  we 
yoimg  folks  bad  a  dance  on  the  green 
prairie.  We  started  on  our'  passage 
over  this  desert  in  the  eaz'ly:  morning, 
trailed  all  day  and  all  ni£^t>  and  all 
the  next  day  and  the  next  night,  and 
cm  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  our 
guide  told  us^  that  water  was  still 
twenty*-five  miles  away.  Our  teams 
were  so  exhausted  that  th^  could  not 
ha^  the  wagon.  William  Fowler  here 
lost  his  seven  yokes  of  oxen.  The  man 
who  was  in  charge  of  them  went  to 
sleepy  and  the  cattle  tamed  back,  and 
recrosaed  the  desert— or  perhaps  died 
there.  Thus  he  was  left  with  his  two 
and  no  teams  to  haul  them. 
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Next  day  I  started  early  and  drove 
till  dusk,  as  I  wished  to  tire  the  cattle 
so  that  they  would  lie  down  and  give 
me  some  sleep.  They  would  rest  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  try  to  go 
back  home  to  their  former  range. 

Arriving  at  the  fort.  Captain  Sutter 
bade  us  stay  there  all  night,  and  said 
the  next  day  he  would  give  us  passage 
to  Yerba  Buena  in  his  launch.  While 
waiting  at  the  fort,  we  were  aston- 
ished to  see  how  the  Indians  were  fed. 
There  was  a  mill  at  the  fort  for  grind- 
ing, or  rather  crushing  the  grain. 
This,  without  being  sifted  or  bolted, 
was  boiled  till  it  formed  a  kind  of 
mush,  which  was  poured  into  a  long 
trough.  There  were  somq  seventy  or 
eighty  young  Indians,  aged  from  three 
to  eight  or  nine  years,  and  they  got 
down  on  their  knees  beside  ttie  trough 
and  lapped  mush,  like  so  many  dogs. 
To  me,  it  was  an  odd  sight,  and  not  a 
very  pleasant  one. 

Uncle  Peter  had  four  children,  three 
boys  and  a  little  girl — my  cousins. 
While  the  mill-race  was  being  dug,  the 
children  found  it  to  be  a  place  which 
they  liked  to  play  in.  One  day  while 
thus  playing,  little  John  Wimmer,  the 
second  oldest  boy,  found  a  piece  of 
gold  of  about  eight  dollars.  It  was 
bright  and  pretty,  and  he  ran  to  the 
house  to  show  his  father  and  Mar- 
shall. It  was  washing  day  and  at  Mar- 
shall's suggestion,  the  nugget  was 
put  into  the  wash-kettle  among  the 
boiling  suds.  After  some  littie  time 
it  was  found  to  be  untarnished,  and 
Marshall  said  it  must  be  gold,  and  he 
took  it  to  Sutter's  fort  where  it  was 
tested  and  found  to  be  truly  gold. 

One  of  the  men  was  a  count,  or  some 
such  thing,  who  used  to  sing  at  his 
work  like  an  actor  on  the  stage.  And 
Charlie  Elleard's  little  black  racing 
nag  would  come  and  put  up  his  fore 
feet  on  the  step  and  have  them  pol- 


ished, just  like  anyone  else;  then  trot 
off  down  Clay  Street,  to  Charlie's 
fancy  drinking  house,  march  up  to  the 
counter,  get  his  piece  of  sponge  cake, 
and  off  by  the  back  door  to  his  stall  in 
the  yard. 

Another  reason  for  pressing  ahead, 
particularly  in  the  start,  was  to  out- 
run ttie  cholera,  which  attacked  some 
of  the  emigrants  about  the  time  of 
leaving  the  Missouri  frontier,  and 
pursued  the  trains  like  a  ravenous 
wolf  that  could  not  be  stopped  by  a 
trap,  snare,  or  gunpowder.  A  great 
many-— estimated  by  some  at  four 
thousand— <lied  and  were  buried  in 
shallow  graves  along  the  road;  but 
still  the  trains  moved  on,  and  the 
ranks  of  those  who  fell,  were  filled  by 
those  who  came  on  after  them  and 
took  their  places. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  pro- 
moters of  the  gold  excitement  was  our 
friend  Brannan,who  stirred  San  Fran- 
cisco (at  first  indifferent  to  the  fever 
of  agitation)  over  the  event.  Coming 
down  from  Sutter's  fort,  where  he  had 
a  store,  he  broufht  with  him,  as  did 
others,  gold  dust  and  nuggets  from 
the  placers.  ^Geld!  gold!  gold!  from 
the  American  river!"  shouted  Bran- 
nan  as  he  strode  down  the  street, 
swinging  his  hat  in  one  hand  and 
holding  in  tke  other  a  bottle  of  yellow 
dust  which  he  displayed  to  the  gaping 
crowds  that  gathered  round  him. 
Sight,  reinfon!tog  rumor,  kindled  a 
fire  that  could  not  be  quenched ;  Bran- 
nan's  paper,  "The  California  Star", 
added  fuel  to  the  fiame;  and  from  the 
wild  rush  to  tiie  gold  fields  that  fol- 
lowed, San  Fraacisco  was  in  some 
danger  of  being  dex>opulated. 

The  spirit  of  these  gold-devouring 
days  was  the  spirit  of  individualism, 
absolutism.  Each  was  for  himself  and 
no  other.  He  carried  his  life  in  his 
pocket,  his  hip  peeket  as  he  fancied  it; 
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to  those  about  him  his  life  was  of  no 
consequence;  if  he  lost  it  that  was  his 
affair.  Touch  his  property,  his  com- 
rades were  quite  ready  to  help  hang 
the  thief,  as  in  the  sacredness  of  prop- 
erty rights,  all  had  a  common  interest. 
There  was  nothing  sacred  in  human 
life,  all  must  die  sooner  or  later;  a 
little  time  more  or  less  made  no  dif- 
ference* Entertaining  such  senti- 
ments,— ttie  greatest  of  crimes  being 
theft,  the  least  of  crimes  murder, — 
gold  became  king  and  ruled  royally. 
On  the  hut  floor  or  cabin  shelf  were 
loose  nuggets  and  tin  cans  of  gold 
dust,  unguarded  alike — ^whether  the 
owner  was  off  at  work  during  the  day 
or  carousing  at  night,  none  dar^  touch 
it.  Few  desired  to  touch  it;  it  was 
better  to  go  out  among  the  boulders 
and  gather  it. 

''We  would  like  to  have  both  law 
and  order,  but  if  we  must  choose  one, 
it  will  be  the  order,  rather  than  the 
law." 

''Our  citizen  soldiery,  invisible  in 
war,  invincible  in  peace." 

To  intending  juror — "Have  you  any 
objections  to  capital  punishment?" — 
"Yes,  your  honor,  I  have — ^that  is,  un- 
less administered  by  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee." 

The  "California"  remained  five  days 
in  the  roadstead,  during  which  time  I 
ascertained  that  the  immigrants — 
who  were  bound  to  San  Francisco — 
were,  the  majority  of  them,  professed 
gamblers  from  tiie  southern  states, 
particularly  from  New  Orleans;  a 
singular  class  of  men  to  settle  a  new 
country.  When  they  were  gone,  the 
town  resumed  its  wonted  dullness  and 
tranquillity. 

Rents  were  enormously  high.  The 
Parker  House,  the  principal  hotel  in 
town,  rented  for  $175,000  per  annum  I 
The  tenants  were  principal^  gamblers, 
who  in  some  instances  paid  as  high  as 


$1,000  per  month  for  the  privilege  of 
running  a  monte  or  faro  table. 

In  the  Parker  House  and  El  Dorado 
full  brass  bands  were  engaged  at  a 
cost  of  several  hundred  dollars  a 
night,  to  draw  victims  into  their  toils. 
Pyramids  of  golden  nuggets  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  aggregating  in  value  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  were  displayed  on  the 
gambling  tables,  to  excite  the  avarice 
and  cupidity  of  the  unwary. 

The  above  were  mere  samples  from 
many  files;  appetizers  as  it  were. 

Ill 

But  there  came  a  time  when  San 
Francisco  had  cleaned  out  its  gam- 
blers and  cutthroats,  had  established 
the  (temporary)  purity  of  its  city 
government.  Had  in  fact,  bridged  in 
five  or  six  years  the  usual  several-faun- 
dred-year  gap  between  the  village 
council  form  of  government  and  mod- 
em methods.  The  old  Spanish  regime 
too,  had  passed  away,  at  least  as  a 
factor  that  determined  the  note  of  the 
country.  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
horticulture  were  beginning  to  get  a 
real  foothold.  Nevertheless,  the  state 
at  large  was  still  in  a  transition  stage. 
Big  ranches  occupied  the  hills  and  val- 
leys. A  patriarchal,  large,  and  charm- 
ing life  informed  them.  Men  lived  on 
a  big  scale  that  reckoned  its  gains,  its 
hospitalities,  and  its  failures  by  co- 
lossal standards. 

That  was  the  period  of  the  Stan- 
fords,  the  Lucky  Baldwins,  the  Colonel 
HoUisters,  the  Ralstons,  the  million- 
aires of  Nob  Hill.  Tourists  came  from 
Oie  east  on  trains  that  consumed  a 
week  in  the  passing.  They  found  a 
land  so  nearly  like  heaven  that  it 
seemed  not  worth  while  to  die.  They 
could  pick  an  the  oranges  and  flowers 
they  wanted,  free  and  welcome.  They 
went  back  east  reluctantly,  and  bored 
everybody  with  "California  stories". 
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About  this  time  somebody  discov- 
ered, or  rediscovered,  the  value  of  ir- 
rigation. The  transcontinental  rail- 
roads started  in  on  a  rate  war.  One 
day  you  could  actually  get  a  round- 
trip  ticket  for  one  dollar!  The  result 
was  the  great  land  boom  of  1886. 
They  sold  land  with  brass  bands  and 
barbecues ;  they  bid  in  fifty-foot  town 
lots,  out  in  the  sage  brush,  forty  miles 
from  anywhere;  they  sold  other  fifty- 
foot  town  lots  that  lay  twenty  feet 
under  water,  on  the  chance  that  some^ 
time  the  government,  or  somebody., 
would  draiti  the  water  away.  Th^y 
did  H  whole  gorgeous  series  of  wild 
and  fantastic  performances ;  and  when 
thesnioke  ifiiA  cleared  away,  we  bad 
once  more  a  brand  new  California. 
And  what  tb^  had  done  to  the  old 
was.  a  caution  and  .a  shame,  and  rele- 
gated it  definitely  to  the  irrevocable 


and  romantic  past  California  thn 
entered  the  phase  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
Starting  at  about  the  early  Saxons- 
say  the  seventh  centary-^-fli)ie  had 
passed  through  history^  with  doe 
though  brief  emphasis  on  eedl  phase,  I 
right  down  to  the 'preset  time.  And 
in  the  lif^ime  of  «  man4-«-«  pKiMty  <dd 
man  to  be  sure. . 


..•.'»,- 


'  And  in  her  physictd  eonflaeB,  Cali- 
fornia offers  saikiides  of  Abo4t  every 
other  country  on  earOi. '  You  can  get 
snow  toy  tithe  of  the  yeat*^  or  you  can 
live  fn  a  pahn-beach  suit  Irt  «hy  time 
of  year.  The  deydopment  of  Ibe  peo- 
ple and  industries  ^as  liiatcUed  the  en- 
vironment. Take  your  e^oicii  Both 
in  history  and  in  t>I^siclit  facts,  Cali- 
fornia is  a  microcosii)08-rli  pocket 
edition  for  easy  peruj^  '. 
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FATHER  DUFFY'S  STORY 

BY  AJL.BXANDER  WOQLLCOTT 


:.-  <' 


AMONG  war  books,  there  are  some 
k  ^v^ich  make  their  strongest  ap« 
peal  to  men  who,  in  a  big  or  little  way, 
were  part  of  the  A.  E.  F/*-books 
which,  by  a  potent  magic,  pick  them 
up  bodily  out  of  here  and  now  and 
bear  them  back  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  swarming  transports  of  memory^ 
Such  a  one  is  "Father  Dufl^*s  Story", 
a  book  which  carries  A.  E.  F;  readers 
back  to  lousy,  old  French  bams^  to 
chill,  soupy,  Argonne  mud  and,  at  last, 
to  a  wintry  Rhineland,  held  hostage  in 
gingerly  fashion  by  its  difiident  con- 
querors. It  is  a  delightfully  charac- 
teristic narrative  by  ^e  priest  whose 
itinerant  parish,  in^oee  wildly  itin-* 
erant  parish,  was  the  166th  Infantry, 
that  group  of  Irishmen  from  New 


York  who  put  th0  streak  of  green  in 
the  Rainbow. 

Characteristic !  Well^  apmething  of 
Father  Duffy's  shrewdness  and  a  little 
of  his  all-steadying  serenity  ia  in  this 
book  of  his  memories. ,  Th^it  is  rich 
in  his  sympathy  for  the. hurt  and 
londy»  strong  with  his- pride,  in  the 
brave.  And  it  is  f  idl  to  tb9  brim  with 
his  quiet  laughter,  the  unruly  laughter 
that  lurks  even  in  the  dr^  chapters 
of  the  story.  A1|k>,  it  is  po  more  than 
half  fancy  that  a  bit. of.  hrpgye  clings 
to  the  more  stirring  gyjyges,  like 
morsels. of  egg-shell  to  a^cken. 

In  the  regimental  histoxy^  of  which 
Sergeant  Joyce  Kijmiw  had  .completed 
only  the  preliminary  chapters  when  he 
was  killed,  there  occhts  jiist  at  ttie  end 
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this  tale  of  the  first  raid  by  the  men 
of  the  165th: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  no  military  im- 
portance but  of  deep  interest  to  every 
one  who  sjrmpathizes  with  the  69th 
Reffiment  and  knows  its  history  and 
traditions,  that  when  the  raiding 
party  marched  up  past  Regimented 
Headquarters  on  their  way  to  the 
trenches,  there  fluttered  from  the  bay- 
onet of  one  of  the  men  a  flag — ^a  green 
flag  marked  in  gold  with  the  harp  that 
has  for  centuries  been  Ireland's  em- 
blem— ^the  harp  without  the  crown — 
and  inscribed  'Erin  Go  Bragh !'  This 
flag  had  been  given  to  Sergeant  Evers 
of  the  Band  and  by  a  stranger — an 
old  woman  who  burst  through  the 
great  crowd  that  lined  the  streets 
when  the  Regiment  marched  from  the 
armory  to  the  dock  on  their  journey 
to  Camp  Mills  and,  crying  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  same  time,  thrust  it  into  his 
hands.  The  flag  went  'over  the  top' 
twice  that  night,  and  for  memory's 
sake  the  name  'Rouge  Bouquef  was 
embroidered  on  it.  Later,  the  em- 
broidered names  became  so  numerous 
that  the  design  of  the  flag  almost  dis- 
appeared. Who  the  woman  was  who 
gave  the  Regiment  ttiis  appropriate 
tribute  is  unknown.  Perhaps  it  was 
Kathleen  ni  Houlihan  herself." 

Well,  it  may  be  said  that  Father 
Duffy  carried  this  flag  all  the  way 
through  his  book  until,  back  in  New 
York  once  more,  all  ttie  men  shook 
hands,  looked  down  a  moment  and 
then  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  The 
book  itself  is,  of  course,  the  one  which 
was  to  have  been  written  by  Kilmer, 
whose  chapters  now  serve  merely  as 
an  appendix.  Naturally  the  task  fell 
to  Father  Duffy,  and  all  the  men  in 
the  regiment  would  have  had  it  so. 

His  story  is  properly  parochial,  a 
storehouse  of  names,  a  book  for  the 
families  of  the  regiment's  dead,  and 
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yet  the  names  are  so  deftly  distributed 
that  the  casual  reader  is  not  crushed 
by  them.  The  book  is  skilfully  kept 
from  reading  like  the  Dublin  tele- 
phone book.  It  remains  an  eminently 
readable,  plainspoken  history  of  one 
of  the  most  picturesque,  characterful, 
and  likable  regiments  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
— a  great  regiment,  all  in  all,  which,  in 
its  latest  adventures,  so  honored  its  old 
tradition  that  its  new  history  belongs 
on  any  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  the  war. 

The  flavor  of  it  you  can  taste  for 
yourself  from  such  a  tsrpical  passage 
as  this: 

It  wai  a  beaatifal  soft  Jane  night.  No  moon, 
but  tbe  French  highway  roUed  oat  before  ui 
daU  white  in  the  gloom,  ai  If  ita  daat  were 
mingled  with  photphoroa.  The  men  tradged 
along  behind — joking  and  ainglng — It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  march.  After  a  coaple  of 
hoara,  we  entered  Chalons,  a  dream  city  by 
Bight 

Or  this : 

I  came  to  Grand  and  thaa  made  the  acqaain- 
tance  of  the  establishment  of  Madame  Qerard 
at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Boar.  I  have  seen  a 
M.  Gerard  bat,  as  in  aU  weU-regalated  famUies, 
he  is  a  person  with  no  claim  to  flgare  in  a 
story.  I  am  in  love  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
Madame  Gerard.  Capable  and  haman  and 
merry,  ased  to  men  and  their  qaeer,  irrational, 
anfemlnine  ways,  and  quite  able  to  handle 
them,  hundreds  at  a  time.  A  joke,  a  repri- 
mand, and  ever  and  always  the  final  argument 
of  a  good  meal— easy  as  easy.  She  reigns  in 
her  big  kitchen,  with  its  fireplace  where  the 
wood  is  carefully  managed  but  stUl  gives  heat 
enough  to  put  life  and  savor  into  the  hanging 
pots  and  the  slsillng  turnspits.  Odors  of  Araby 
the  Blest  I  And  she  serres  her  meals  with  the 
air  of  a  beneficent  Grand  Dame  of  the  age 
when  hospitality  was  a  test  of  greatness. 
Private  or  General — it  makes  no  dlflTerence  to 
her.  The  same  food  and  the  same  price  and 
the  same  frank,  motherly  humor — and  they  aU 
respond  with  feelings  that  are  common  to  aU. 
I  sit  before  the  kitchen  fire  whUe  she  is  at 
work,  and  talk  about  the  war  and  religion  and 
our  poor  soldiers  so  far  from  their  mothers, 
and  the  cost  of  food  and  the  fun  you  get  out  of 
life,  and  when  I  get  back  to  my  cold  room  I  go 
to  bed  thinking  of  how  much  I  have  learned 
and  that  I  can  see  at  last  how  France  has  been 
able  to  stand  this  war  for  three  and  a  half 
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YoQ  can  learn  from  that  single  para- 
graph a  good  deal  about  three  great 
institutions — France,  the  A.  E.  F.* 
and  Father  Duffy. 

Then  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  his 
story  candid,  to  find  that  he  is  not  one 
of  those  censored  historians  who  feel 
obliged  to  pretend  that  everything 
worked  smoothly,  that  mistakes  were 
never,  never  made.  Certain  episodes 
in  the  great  adventure  of  the  Rain- 
bow, which  were  rather  comically  ig- 
nored in  a  recently  published  history 
of  ttist  splendid  division,  are  dis- 
cussed frankly  enough  by  Father 
Duffy.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  recall 
blown  too  late  to  delay  the  charge 
across  the  Ourcq;  he  makes  no  bones 
about  the  collapse  of  pay  and  supplies; 
and  he  goes  at  length  into  that  bitter 
Argonne  business  when  so  many  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  when 
the  brigade  and  regimental  command- 
ers were  summarily  removed  by  a 
corps  commander,  with  whom  Father 
Duffy  very  obviously  does  not  agree. 

It  is  best  to  have  these  things  gone 
into.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  entire  overseas  achievement  will 
be  unsparingly  scrutinized,  that  Amer- 
ica will  learn  whatever  lessons  can  be 
learned  from  her  mistakes  in  France. 
Of  course,  the  more  exuberant  onlook- 


ers will  grow  despondent  then.  Real- 
izing that  much  of  what  was  said  and 
written  at  ttit  time  was  exaggerated 
(and  some  of  it  sheer  buncombe),  they 
will  begin  to  wonder  if  none  of  their 
pride  and  enthusiasm  of  1918  was  jus- 
tified. Then  they  will  go  down  into 
the  valley  of  reaction  and  wish  to  for- 
get about  the  war. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  pity  if  we  lost, 
even  for  a  little  while,  our  belief 
in  the  great  spirit  of  our  troops. 
Whatever  ttie  cost  of  unpreparedness, 
whatever  the  mistakes  of  the  higher 
command,  whatever  the  streaks  of  cor- 
rupting selfishness  and  indolence  to  be 
found  here  and  there,  there  was  evi- 
denced again  and  again  by  the  rank 
and  file  that  dauntless  bravery  which 
no  chronicler  could  exaggerate  and 
which  no  later  critic  has  any  right  to 
forget.  Our  industrial  age,  in  time  of 
need,  called  upon  its  multitudinous 
youth  to  show  a  courage  as  high  and 
pure  and  self-forgetting  as  men 
showed  when  the  world  was  young. 
They  showed  it.  To  that  courage,  one 
of  their  priests  bears  witness  a  hun- 
dred times  in  a  narrative  that  warms 
ttie  heart. 


Father  Daffj*i  Story.  By  Francii  P.  Duffy, 
Chaplain  165th  Infantry.  Q«orge  H.  Doran 
Company. 
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MR.  RHODES'S  NEW  VOLUME 
By  L.  B,  Bobinmm 

r[E  publication  of  the  eighth  vol- 
ume of  James  Ford  Rhodesia 
"History  of  the  United  States"  wiU  be 
welcomed  as  a  stabilizing  intellectual 
event  in  the  midst  of  a  surfeit  of  semi- 
historical  books  stimulated  by  world 
conflict  and  written  too  hastily  for  the 
wear  of  years.  This  volume  satisfies 
at  least  by  its  sincere  calm,  its  even 
method,  and  by  its  clear,  candid,  and 
restrained  expression.  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  an  established  reputation  for  ju- 
dicial investigation  of  sources  and  au- 
tliorities  as  well  as  for  his  apposite 
use  of  these  in  the  construction  of  his 
narrative.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  his  critics  may  entertain  as 
to  the  completeness  or  treatment  of 
events  he  has  chosen  for  record  in  this 
volume,  all  will  agree  that  the  subjects 
which  make  up  the  story  of  its  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  pages  have 
sprung  from  the  historic  currents  of 
our  national  life  and  reveal  the  char- 
acter and  the  workings  of  our  organ- 
ized democracy. 

A  reader  accustomed  to  consider  the 
present  in  the  light  of  the  past  is 
likely  indeed  to  think  of  the  volume  as 
timely;  for  it  furnishes  a  strikingly 
suggestive  background  for  a  sane  and 
constructive  study  of  contemporary 
social  and  economic  disquietude.  The 
twenty  years  "From  Hayes  to  McKin- 
ley^'  are  generously  punctuated  with 
strikes  quite  appidling  at  the  time, 
with  serious  problems  of  economic  ad- 
justment, as  well  as  by  obstinate 
clashes  between  the  executive  and  the 


legislative  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment. Thanks,  however,  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  merit  system  during  that 
period,  there  is  far  less  irritation 
today  from  the  "low-thoughted  care'* 
of  political  spoilsmen.  President 
Hayes  promptly  furnished  federal 
troops  to  suppress  the  terrible  riots 
which  grew  out  of  the  railroad  strikes 
of  1877  when  state  troops  proved  de- 
ficient in  leadership  and  morale.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  President  Cleve- 
land courageously  employed  the  army 
to  enforce  law  and  order  in  Chicago  in 
the  face  of  incompetent  state  control. 
Hayes  spoke  golden  words  for  civil 
service  reform  struggling  for  recog- 
nition in  his  day,  while  Harrison 
and  Cleveland  so  far  reenforced  the 
cause  that  it  passed  from  the  condi- 
tion of  party  controversy  into  an  in- 
sistent demand  of  the  national  con- 
science. Curtis  and  Schurz  spoke  not 
only  as  the  voices  of  that  conscience, 
but  in  large  measure  as  the  creators 
of  it.  Hayes  and  his  secretary  of 
finance,  John  Sherman,  stood  uncom- 
promisingly for  sound  money  against 
the  silver  sophistries  of  "Dick*'  Bland 
and  his  followers  in  Congress,  just  as 
Cleveland  and  J.  6.  Carlisle  main- 
tained with  similar  firmness  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  gold  standard  against 
the  captivating  plausibilities  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  host  of  supporters  in 
the  South  and  West. 

Collaterally  with  this  trilogy  of 
dominant  issues,  Mr.  Rhodes  inter- 
weaves many  other  events  which  grew 
out  of  the  existing  social  conditions  or 
marked  the  evolution  of  the  national 
consciousness.  The  career  of  the  Molly 
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Maguires  among  the  coal  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  contained  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ancient  tragedy  with  an  im- 
pressive denouement.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  sad  vacancy  in  the  thought  of 
the  day  in  respect  to  ideals  and  meth- 
ods of  Americanizing  the  raw  re- 
cruits of  foreign  labor  in  industries 
essential  to  the  support  of  those  finer 
human  products  of  our  civilization 
who  comfortably  assumed  that  le 
monde  va  lui-mime.  He  notes  the 
Benner  pig-iron  prophecies  of  1876, 
the  tariff  changes,  Chinese  exclusion 
acts,  presidential  succession  act,  the 
defeat  of  the  "Force  bill",  the  income- 
tax  decision  of  1895,  Harrison's  in- 
decorous diplomacy  in  the  Chilean  af- 
fair of  1892,  Cleveland's  contract  with 
J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  interest  of  the 
gold  reserve,  and  particularizes  the 
secret  surgical  operation  which  re- 
moved a  malignant  sarcoma  from  the 
president's  mouth  when  his  life  was 
in  serious  danger.  Mr.  Rhodes  does 
not  sjrmpathize  with  President  Cleve- 
land's application  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  the  critical  controversy  with 
Lord  Salisbury  over  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute  in  1895. 

If  in  this  category  of  subjects  the 
reader  misses  a  chapter  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  capitalism  and  industrial- 
ism, phenomena  remarkably  distinc- 
tive of  the  period,  he  will  find  comfort 
in  the  historian's  intimation  that 
these  may  be  more  properly  treated  in 
connection  with  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istrations. A  Rhodesian  treatment  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  these  phe- 
nomena, which  have  survived  as  the 
most  persistent  national  problems  of 
our  time,  will  possess  unusual  interest 
for  those  disposed  to  approach  their 
explanation  and  solution  in  the  light 
of  their  development  and  earlier  ef- 
fects. 

Although  a  historian  is  finally  tested 


by  his  insight  into  the  events  and  poli- 
cies that  underlie  a  nation's  welfare 
and  its  errors,  for  the  reader  the  por- 
trayal of  personalities  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative  contains  a  peculiar 
charm.  Many  engaging  figures  were 
in  public  life  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Many 
others  with  masterful  imagination 
fashioned  huge  business  combinations 
and  boldly  laid  the  foundations  of  im- 
mense private  fortunes.  Many  inter- 
esting conflicts  divided  public  opinion. 
For  writers  of  emotion  there  were 
men  and  movements  that  might  easily 
kindle  the  historic  imagination.  Mr. 
Rhodes  consistently  subdues  every 
form  of  dramatic  appeal.  His  report 
of  the  outstanding  personalities  is  re- 
duced to  their  essential  connection 
with  the  main  streams  of  national  ex- 
perience. Hayes's  diary  is  made  to  do 
excellent  service  in  lifting  that  worthy 
president  from  a  certain  curious  ob- 
scurity to  his  proper  place  as  a  broad- 
minded,  wise,  and  independent  states- 
man. John  Sherman  commands  the 
author's  highest  respect.  Blaine,  Gar- 
field, and  Cleveland  are  well  charac- 
terized so  far  as  they  fit  into  the 
events  of  national  moment.  Mr.  Rhodes 
succeeds  in  this  volume  in  maintain- 
ing an  admirably  Greek-like  detach- 
ment as  he  keeps  his  eye  faithfully 
upon  the  progress  and  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  itself. 


History  of  the  United  States  from  Hayes  to 
McKlnley.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes.  The  Mac- 
mlUan  Co. 


A  FINE  ADVENTURE  IN  IDEAS 

By  Benjamin  Ve  Casseres 

IN  the  essay  on  "Civilization",  in 
Havelock  Ellis's  new  book  "The 
Philosophy  of  Conflict  and  Other  Es- 
says in  War-Time",  the  author  says: 
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It  is  dangerous  to  leap  to  conclusions 
about  anything  in  this  world,  most  of 
all  when  Man  and  his  civilization  are 
concerned/'  It  is  this  sentence  that 
gives  us  the  keynote  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Havelock  Ellis  himself,  and 
makes  of  him  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  profound  writers  of  the 
time.  He  might  have  added  that  it  is 
also  dangerous  not  to  leap  to  con- 
clusions about  anything;  and  as  Mr. 
Ellis  never  does,  it  makes  of  him  one 
of  the  most  delightfully  dangerous 
thinkers  of  the  time.  His  breadth, 
tolerance,  and  spiritual  cosmopolitan- 
ism leave  everything  from  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ  to  Bolshevism  open  mat- 
ters. There  is  always  room  for  your 
own  dogma  or  your  own  nihUism  be- 
tween the  lines  of  his  writings;  and 
when  he  affirms  his  belief  in  spiritual 
progress,  one  feels  that  he  does  so  be- 
cause there  is  as  much  danger  in  leap- 
ing to  that  conclusion  as  there  is  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  and  im- 
minent "demnition  bow-wows"  of 
things  social  and  celestial. 

Havelock  Ellis,  like  the  two  great 
French  thinkers  that  he  is  always 
quoting,  Remy  de  Gourmont  and  Jules 
de  Gaultier,  is  a  disassociater  of  ideas, 
a  picklock  of  the  brain, «  thinker  for- 
ever prying  apart  feelings  and  ideas 
long  married  and  finding  for  them 
more  suitable  mates.  When  he  has 
found  them  he  leaves  them  with  a 
smile,  saying:  ''Maybe  you'll  be  hap- 
pier in  the  new  bond;  maybe  not-- 
God  bless  you  both,  anyhow!" 

He  is  that  rarest  of  products  in 
English  thought — ^a  man  without  a 
program  or  a  system,  although  there 
are  inklings  in  his  latest  book  that  he 
is  edging  toward  a  modified  socialism ; 
not  because,  I  suspect,  he  believes  in 
the  collective  ideal  as  a  solvent  of  any 
ills,  but  because  his  soul  of  experi- 
mental   scientist    and    piQrchologist 


takes  a  delight  in  watching  the  result 
of  any  new  combinations  of  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  endless  drama 
of  Man.  He  is  thus  not  a  moralist, 
but  something  infinitely  greater — ^an 
aesthetic  spectator  of  Life  in  the  man- 
ner of  Goethe,  Spinoza,  Nietzsche,  and 
Jules  de  Gaultier;  a  being  to  whom 
nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign;  a 
tourist  in  all  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  spiritual  climes;  a  man  who 
would  crave  immortality  as  a  gift  if 
he  could  only  sit  on  the  hub  of  the 
stupendous  wheel  of  Change  and  make 
notes  on  the  Charivari  of  the  Eternal 
Becoming. 

His  style  is  as  clear  as  the  great 
French  prose  masters,  rising  at  times 
to  a  quiet  and  contained  lyricism 
which  carries  on  its  crest  blazing 
images  and  fulgurant  quotations  culled 
from  the  depths  of  a  culture  that 
seems  coextensive  with  the  evolution 
of  man. 

This  latest  book  of  Havelock  Ellis 
is  a  fine  adventure  in  ideas.  There 
are  twenty-four  essays  in  the  book, 
ranging  from  the  "Origin  of  War" 
and  "Cowley"  to  birth-control  and 
Baudelaire.  The  lustres  of  his  mind 
throw  a  blazing  light  on  the  River 
Drift  Man,  illuminating  the  landscape 
of  that  lost  age  with  brilliant  flashes, 
only  to  turn  them  a  moment  later  into 
the  lairs  and  dens  of  the  subconscious 
world.  He  glorifies  Man  as  the  epic 
of  Time,  holding  a  brief  for  the  way- 
ward wraith  against  the  pessimists 
and  cynics.  Civilization?  Is  it  a  fail- 
ure? Well,  there  were  civilizations 
that  failed  before  only  to  be  bom 
again  under  another  and  more  colorful 
form.  Another  civilization  will  be 
bom  out  of  this  one.  Each  civilization 
believes  it  is  the  first  or  the  last.  We 
are  all  foolish  egoists  I  France  and 
Shakespeare's  plays,  together  with 
New  York  and  the  paintings  of  Ve- 
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lasquez  shall  fade  away  and  leave  not 
a  wrack  behind.  It  is  well»  for  newer 
glories  shall  be  bom  out  of  the  pulsing 
heart  of  the  Eternal  Mother  so  long 
as  the  atoms  dance  and  combine. 
Have  faith  in  calamities!  Havelock 
Ellis  celebrates  Europe — ^''the  cockpit 
of  the  world'' — as  the  stage  where 
Man  came  to  individual  self -conscious- 
ness. Instead  of  merely  worshipping 
gods,  like  the  East,  ttie  Europeans 
have  acted  like  gods»  using  forces  in- 
stead of  deifying  them.  Instead  of 
getting  lost  in  Nirvana,  they  have 
condensed  it  to  shape  and  form  in 
their  blood  and  sweat.  The  European 
is  the  real  superman  of  the  races  and 
the  Yogis  of  the  East  are  renegades. 
In  his  chapter  ''Drink  Programme 
of  the  Future"  he  is,  of  course,  op- 
posed to  prohibition.  Thirst  is 
mightier  than  the  pen,  and  will  out- 
last it.  There  is  a  fine  chapter  in  the 
book  on  Freud  and  psychoanalysis. 
He  says  that  "the  human  soul  will 
never  again  be  to  human  eyes  what  it 
was  before  Freud  explored  it.''  In 
reading  Havelock  Ellis  I  am  conscious 
of  "more  light",  and  the  humor  of 
Michel  de  Montaigne. 


The   Philosophj   of   Conflict.     Bj   Harelock 
BUiB.     Houghton  Mifllln  Co. 


ROBERT  LYND'S  CRITICISM 
By  Philip  Goodman 

TV/E  have  been  hearing  much  lately 
W  of  the  Englishman,  Robert  Lynd. 
Mr.  Lynd  is  unmistakably  a  critic 
of  fine  literary  taste,  but  as  com- 
mendable a  book  as  his  "Old  and  New 
Masters"  is,  I  find  in  it  not  one  new 
literary  valuation.  It  may  be  asked 
why  one  should  expect  new  valuations, 
and  my  answer  is  that  there  can  be 
no  other  raiaan  d'Stre  in  a  book  of  lit- 


erary criticism  written  in  this  day 
whidh  contains  such  names  as  Jane 
Austen,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Brown- 
ing, Ronsard,  Villon,  Pope,  Rossetti, 
and  Thomas  Hardy.  They  are,  I 
should  say,  very  "safe  bets"  for  a 
critic  to  tackle.  Cenotaphs  have  been 
erected  to  all  of  them  (Mr.  Hardy  has 
been  dead  for  some  years),  and  hence 
a  critic  can  do  but  one  of  three  things : 
he  can  destroy  the  cenotaph,  or  he 
can  build  a  still  larger  one,  or  he  can 
let  it  entirely  alone.  That  Mr.  Lynd 
has  not  wished  to  destroy  or  to  build 
larger  is  his  own  intellectual  busi- 
ness; but  that  he  has  chosen  not  to 
let  them  alone  is,  to  some  extent,  the 
reader's  business,  for  he  casts  over  his 
pages  a  kind  of  twice-told  tedium  that 
is  inevitable  when  the  new-old  point  of 
view  is  once  more  brought  out,  dusted 
off,  and  redecorated.  And  it  is  precisely 
in  the  work  of  filigreeing  safe  and  ac- 
cepted ideas  that  Mr.  Lynd  is  most 
adroit  There  are  paragraphs  with- 
out number  in  the  book  that  yawn  for 
a  pencil-mark — ^paragraphs  that  are 
as  highly  eloquent  as  criticism  ever 
permits  eloquence  to  soar.  But  to  re- 
peat: they  are  all  offered  in  support 
of  those  ideas  that  no  longer  need  sup- 
port 

For  example,  Jane  Austen  has  been 
praised  as  a  natural  historian,  but,  Mr. 
Lynd  observes,  she  is  a  naturalist 
among  tame  animals.  She  despised 
poverty  and  could  not  endure  to  write 
about  poor  people.  She  is  not  happy, 
Mr.  Lynd  says,  in  the  company  of  a 
character  who  has  not  at  least  a  thou- 
sand  pounds Browning,   to    Mr. 

Lynd,  is  the  poet  of  love.  In  "Childe 
Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came"  he 
is  also  the  poet  of  the  heroic  spirit  in 
which  he  achieves  as  profound  and 
imaginative  expression  as  can  be 
found  in  all  English  literature.  **To 
belittle  Browning  as  an  artist  after 
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such  a  poem  is  to  blaspheme  art  To 
belittle  him  as  an  optimist  is  to  play 
the  fool  with  words...."  Rossetti 
was  the  ritualist  whose, — 

....  great  gift  to  his  time  was  the  gift 
of  beautj  to  be  worshipped  in  the  sacred  hush 
of  a  temple.  His  work  is  not  richer  in  the 
essentials  of  beantj  than  Browning's — ^it  is  not, 
indeed,  nearlj  so  rich ;  bnt  whUe  Browning 
served  beauty  joyouslj,  a  god  in  a  firmament 
of  gods,  Rossetti  burned  a  lonely  candle  to  It 
as  the  only  true  god    .... 

These  are  but  snacks  of  a  dish  that 
would  be  more  savory  to  me  were  I 
drawing  up  to  it  for  the  first  time. 
As  ''Dr.  Buddenholm"  has  so  tersely 
put  it:  "Ideas,  when  they  are  cooked 
again,  even  witti  new  garnitures,  make 
an  unpalatable  stew''. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  Mr. 
Lynd's  book.  I  refer  to  the  chapters 
on  those  who  have  not  quite  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  curricula  of  our  colleges, 
men  such  as  Damon  Belloc  and  Pjrthias 
Chesterton,  Synge,  Flecker,  Shaw, 
Masefield,  Yeats,  Augusta  Gregory, 
Cunningham  Graham,  T.  M.  Kettle 
(who  has  left  behind  a  great  deal  to 
interest  America),  J.  C.  Squire,  Jo- 
seph Conrad,  and  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Here  Mr.  I^md  plays  at  hazard  and 
takes  a  sporting  chance.  He  runs  the 
risk  of  being  wrong — ^as,  indeed,  he  is 
more  than  once.  His  chapter  on  the 
fantastic  animal  which  Shaw  called 
the  Chester-Belloc  is  the  best  in  the 
book.  He  understands  Belloc  thor- 
oughly and  Chesterton  does  not  fool 
him  for  a  minute.  He  says  that  ''if 
Mr.  Chesterton  were  a  schoolmaster 
he  would  give  all  the  triangles  noses 
and  eyes,  and  he  would  turn  the  Latin 
verbs  into  nonsense  rhymes".  And  as 
for  Belloc,  "the  world  is  to  him  at  once 
a  map  and  a  history  and  a  poem  and 
a  church  and  an  aJe-house''.  Synge 
"was  a  byway,  not  a  highroad,  of 
genius.    That  is  why  he  has  an  im- 


mensely more  enthusiastic  following 
among  clever  people  than  among 
simple  people''.  Shaw  "is  something 
of  a  natural  peacock"  but,  for  all  that, 
Mr.  Lynd,  too,  succumbs  to  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  there  is  a  nimbus 
(size  seven  and  three-quarters)  over 
the  head  of  this  apostate  Irishman. 

With  regard  to  Masefield,  "we  miss 
in  his  lines  the  onward  march  of 
poetry.  His  individual  phrases  carry 
no  cargoes  of  wonder.  His  art  is  not 
of  the  triumphant  order  that  lifts  us 
off  our  feet".  Well,  here,  at  least,  Mr. 
Lynd  ventures  an  opinion  and  I,  for 
one,  like  the  finality  of  his  error  better 
than  the  reasonableness  of  his  concur- 
rence. His  account  of  Yeats  seems  to 
me  like  a  lot  of  tarradiddle.  He  is 
balancing  a  hair  on  the  end  of  his 
nose.  Yeats  "has  created,  if  not  a  new 
world,  a  new  star".  In  a  deserved 
laudation  of  Lady  Gregory,  he  men- 
tions a  number  of  her  plays  but  glar- 
ingly omits  the  purest  gem,  "The 
Workhouse  Ward".  The  chapters  on 
Graham,  Kettle,  and  Squire  rank  next 
to  the  Belloc-Chesterton  chapter.  The 
appreciation  of  Squire,  particularly, 
is  well  worth  the  reading.  As  for 
Conrad,  I  am  like  the  man  who  is  blind 
to  blue  or  who  cannot  compute  a  sum 
if  the  number  seven  is  in  it,  so  I  pass 
on.  To  Kipling,  "verse  is  a  platform 
that  tempts  him  at  one  moment  into 
the  performance  of  music-hall  turns 
and  the  next  into  stump  orations  the 
spiritual  home  of  which  is  Hyde  Park 
Comer  rather  than  Parnassus". 

These  excerpts  which  I  have  taken 
explain  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
Mr.  Lynd  is  not  critically  venture- 
some. And  yet  I  concede  the  unfair- 
ness to  him  of  taking  a  line  here  and 
a  paragraph  there  to  support  my  case. 
In  justice  to  his  book,  I  commend  it  to 
the  reader  with  the  final  opinion  that 
a  lot  of  excellent  writing  has  been  ex- 
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pended  in  refurbishing  what  we,  in 
this  country,  would  call  ''safe  and 
sane"  ideas. 


Old   and   New   Masters. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 


By    Robert    Lynd. 


« 
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ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  NEW  NOVEL 

By  Louise  Collier  WiOoox 

THE  most  interesting  point  in  Ellen 
Glasgow's  new  novel,  'The  Build- 
ers", is  its  wide  divergence  from  the 
attitude  of  the  English  novels  of  the 
year.  Abroad  there  seem  to  be  two 
forms  of  reaction  from  the  war  and 
its  upheaval  of  standards:  on  the  one 
side  the  groping  after  spiritualistic 
phenomena;  on  the  other  the  letting 
down  of  all  moral  standards,  especially 
all  accepted  standards  as  to  sex  rela- 
tions— as  witness  Arnold  Bennett's 
"The  Pretty  Lady",  Galsworthy's 
Saint's  Progress",  W.  L.  George's 
Blind  Alley",  May  Sinclair's  ''Mary 
Olivier",  Somerset  Maugham's  "The 
Moon  and  Sixpence",  Phyllis  Bot- 
tome's  "A  Servant  of  Reality". 
Whether  or  not  these  novels  represent 
society  as  it  is  in  England,  or  the  ac- 
tual thought  of  any  large  body  of 
people,  they  must  lead  us  to  believe 
that  standards  which  civilization  has 
been  centuries  in  erecting,  are  falling 
into  chaos. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ellen  Glasgow — 
certainly  one  of  the  foremost  novelists 
of  our  country  and  the  one  most  likely 
to  reflect  the  country's  attitude — ^re- 
acts against  the  horrors  of  the  past 
few  years  with  a  new  rigidity  of 
morals,  a  sterner  application  of  the 
ancient  law;  an  insistence  on  the  doc- 
trine that  self-fulfillment  must  wait 
on  law  and  order,  and  the  general  so- 
cial welfare.  In  fact  her  book  shows 
that  now  as  heretofore,  Kant's  maxim 


that  every  act  should  be  such  that  it 
might  become  an  universal  law  (which 
by  the  bye  Somerset  Maugham  says  is 
"sheer  rot"), holds  good  in  the  tragedy 
and  sorrow  of  today  as  in  the  past. 
Her  fine  characters  renounce,  that  law 
and  tradition  may  be  upheld. 

Again  where  in  the  English  novels 
the  stress  is  entirely  upon  sex,  her 
novel  is  a  novel  of  politics  and  patriot- 
ism. 

Virginia  owes  a  large  debt  to  her 
novelists.  No  state  can  more  com- 
pletely reconstruct  her  history,  her 
social  regime,  from  the  fiction  writers 
native  to  it.  The  best  part  of  this 
work  has  been  done  by  Ellen  Glasgow. 
She  shows  in  this  novel  particularly 
that  the  novel  need  not  be  con- 
structed about  a  single  theme.  Po- 
litical opinions,  patriotic  interests,  and 
national  standards  are  not  only  as 
legitimate  but  as  interesting  a  field. 

Caroline  Mead  is  a  typical  Virginia 
woman,  trained  from  infancy  to  make 
the  best  of  things  and  to  laugh  when 
hurt,  to  take  life  gaily  and  rely  on  her 
own  resources  rather  than  any  for- 
tuitous events.  Blackburn,  the  protag- 
onist of  the  book,  believes  that  Amer- 
ica has  traveled,  as  he  has,  the  road 
through  materialism  to  idealism,  and 
that  the  great  men  of  America,  the 
real  builders,  are  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  do  a  great  constructive  work 
through  idealism,  expressing  an  im- 
perishable idea  in  material  substance. 
Blackburn  is  against  the  league  of 
nations,  and  this  part  of  the  book  will 
doubtless  cause  much  discussion. 

The  creation  par  excellence  of  the 
book  is  Angelica  Blackburn,  the  woman 
triumphant  through  indirect  influence. 
By  sheer  beauty  of  appearance  and 
subtle  indirection,  she  manages  al- 
ways to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  she  ruins  lives  and  wins 
what  she  wants.     Here  the  novdist 
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would  seem  to  be  telling  us  that  in  a 
world  of  appearance,  it  is  appearance 
rather  than  truth  which  conquers,  and 
that  appearance  rarely  expresses  the 
reality  beneath.  At  any  rate  Angelica 
is  a  portrait  to  hang  up  among  the  fic- 
tional pictures  of  unscrupulous  and 
subtle  women. 

This  book  is  timely,  dealing  with  all 
the  vital  questions  of  the  moment,  and 
a  book  too,  that  is  likely  to  be  more 
popular  among  men  than  women, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  sentimental  interest  is  sub- 
ordinated to  more  general  interests. 


The  BnUderi.    B7  Ellen  Glasgow.     Doiible< 
daj,  Page  and  Co. 


A  NEW  HUDSON  BOOK 
By  Henry  A.  Lappin 

I  HAVE  long  regarded  this  W.  H. 
Hudson  as  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  modem  European  letters,  and  as 
indubitably  the  most  distinguished 
living  practitioner  of  the  fine  art  of 
English  prose.  Yet,  until  almost  the 
other  day,  he  was  suffering  quite  as 
persistent  a  neglect  as  was  Conrad 
until  the  tide  of  that  profound  and 
melancholy  Pole's  fortunes  turned 
with  the  publication  of  "Chance".  In- 
deed so  inveterate  has  been  the  indif- 
ference to  his  work  that  it  was  even 
possible,  three  or  four  years  ago,  for 
a  reviewer  in  one  of  the  more  dis- 
criminating American  weeklies  to  dis- 
cuss at  some  length  a  book  of  Hud- 
son's under  the  interesting  but  er- 
roneous impiession  that  the  W.  H. 
Hudson  of  'Idle  Days  in  Patagonia" 
was  none  other  than  an  extension  lec- 
turer of  the  same  name  whose  only 
titles  to  fame  were  that  he  had  been 
at  Cambridge  with  Erewfaon  Butler^ 
had  served  as  secretary  to  Herbert 


Spencer,  and  had  written  an  innocu- 
ous treatise  on  ''The  Study  of  Litera- 
ture"! But  now  a  veritable  Hudson 
boom  has  set  in:  second-hand  copies 
of  his  books  are  soaring  in  price  and 
are  snapped  up  as  soon  as  the  dealers 
catalogue  them;  American  university 
libraries  are  instructing  their  London 
agents  to  buy  Hudson  "complete" ;  and 
a  letter  from  his  hand  fetches  as  fancy 
a  price  as  one  of  Joseph  Conrad's.  In 
fine,  it  seems  as  if  people  had  at  last 
awakened  to  the  towering  importance 
of  the  man. 

For  the  significance  of  his  achieve- 
ment is  really  of  the  highest  to  all  who 
care  for  literature  and  have  that  mys- 
terious "root  of  the  matter"  in  them. 
Unless  it  be  Conrad  himself,  I  confess 
I  discern  no  more  commanding  liter- 
ary figure  today.  And  when  one  has 
said  Hudson  and  Conrad,  there  is — ^to 
be  honest — ^nobody  else  writing  Eng- 
lish (in  Great  Britain,  anyhow)  who 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath. 

In  a  fine  foreword  to  the  American 
edition  of  "Green  Mansions",  Gals- 
worthy has  exactly  and  beautifully 
displayed  the  quality  of  this  great  ar- 
tist's genius: 

He  has  a  supreme  ^t  of  disclosing  not  only 
the  thing  he  sees  but  the  spirit  of  his  rision. 
Without  apparent  effort  he  takes  yon  with 
him  into  a  rare,  free,  natural  world,  and  al- 
ways you  are  refreshed,  stimulated,  enlarged, 
by  going  there. . . .  Hudson's  fancy  is  akin 
to  the  flight  of  the  birds  that  are  his  special 
loves — it  never  seems  to  have  entered  a  house, 
but  since  birth  to  have  been  roaming  the  air 
in  rain  and  sun,  or  yisiting  the  trees  and 
grass.* . . 

As  richly  memorable  as  anything 
Hudson  has  so  far  written  is  this 
latest  book,  a  collection  of  sketches, 
studies,  and  meditations  on  birds, 
bats,  serpents,  foxes,  trees,  moles, 
rats,  dogs,  daffodils,  hawk  moths,  po- 
tatoes,— ^toads,  herons,  "and  such  small 
deer";   in  short,  almost  a  new  ''Ani- 
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mated  Nature'',  and  all  set  forth  in 
language  comparable  for  its  limpid 
beauty  and  perfect  grace  with  that  of 
Goldsmith  himself,  the  Mozart  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  Nearly  every  page  pro- 
vides an  example  of  what  has  above 
been  characterized  as  his  supreme 
gift  Take,  for  instance,  his  recollec- 
tion, many  years  after  the  experience, 
of  a  certain  wonderful  Wiltshire  eve- 
ning: 

It  was  June,  JDit  before  hay-cattinc,  and  for 
most  of  the  time,  nntU  the  last  faint  under- 
flow had  faded*  and  the  atara  were  ont,  I  was 
standing  motionleas,  knee-deep  In  the  plnmy 
seeded  grasses,  watching  the  ghost-moths,  as  I 
had  nerer  seen  them  before,  in  scores  and  in 
hondreds,  dimly  visible  in  their  whiteness  aU 
over  the  dasky  meadow,  engaged  in  their 
quaint,  beautiful  rhythmic  lore-dance.  It  was 
the  wide  sUent  night  and  the  moths*  strange 
motions  and  whiteness  in  the  dark  that  gare 
it  a  magic  on  that  occasion. 

Here  there  is  nothing  vague  or 
blurred:  he  has  observed  with  scien- 
tific exactitude;  how  simple  eveiy 
word,  yet  how  mysteriously  beautiful 
the  total  evocation,  how  it  enchants 
the  heart  1  He  credits  a  correspondent 
of  his  with  a  special  success  in  de- 
scribing the  hawk  moth  because,  he 
says,  ''she  saw  the  object  as  a  child, 
emotionaUy,  and  after  thirty  years 
was  still  able  to  recover  the  precious 
feeling  experienced  then  and  to  con- 
vey to  anoUier  the  image  in  her  mind". 
With  the  emotional  intensity  of  a  little 
child  at  gaze, — that  is  how  Hudson  be- 
holds the  animals  and  scenes  of  which 
he  writes.  Himself  he  is  one  of  those 
rarely  dowered  and  radiant  spirits 
whose  impressions  grow  only  more 
vivid  and  more  exquisite  with  the 
passing  of  years;  inviolate  and  un- 
dimmed  he  has  kept  both  heart  and 
eyes  of  youth. 

There  are  two  wise  chapters  on  the 
dog  :"Dogs  in  London",  and  'The 
Great  Dog  Superstition".  On  its  first 
appearance    in    "Macmillan's    Maga- 


zine" the  latter  paper  fluttered  the 
dovecotes  some  years  ago.  But  to  the 
present  writer — ^who,  he  ought  to  add, 
like  Mr.  Hudson  but  for  far  other 
reasons,  keeps  not  a  dog — the  views 
therein  propounded  sound  eminently 
sane  and  convincing.  Rudely  to  sum- 
marize them:  the  author  believes  that 
our  ancestors  erred  gravely  in  select- 
ing the  wild  dog  (or  jackal*  or  wolf) 
for  purposes  of  domestication,  and 
that  marvels,  far  beyond  any  mere 
canine  triumph,  could  have  been 
wrought  by  the  patience  of  man  had 
he  taken  in  hand  any  one  of  various 
other  mammalians,  to  wit,  the  mar- 
moset, lemur,  squirrel,  chinchilla,  An- 
dean vizcacha,  or  even  the  engagiiig 
little  Patagonian  dolichotis.  At  least 
the  profanity  of  the  lower  orders 
might  have  been  a  shade  less  monoto- 
nous, but  can  you  imagine  the  owner  of 
a  dog  called,  let  us  suppose,  Tristram 
Shandy,  advertising  for  a  missing 
Patagonian  dolichotis  which  answers 
to  the  name  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan I 


The  Book  of  a  Naturalist.     Bj  W.  H.  Hud- 
son.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 


UNCONDUCTED  WANDERERS 

By  Herbert  8,  C^orman 

WHEN  two  young  women,  tjred- 
out  war  workers,  seek  mental 
stimulus  by  a  trip  that  takes  them 
through  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Savai,  Tonga, 
Fiji,  Java,  Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  the 
Malay  States,  Siam,  Ck)chin  China, 
South  China,  North  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan  there  can  be  but  one  result — ^a 
book.  It  is  a  fact  that  volumes  of 
travel  through  excessive  familiarity 
have  bred  an  inordinate  contempt  in 
the  once  humble  but  now  supercilious 
reader,  and  this  has  not  been  without 
reason.     Most  travel  writers  in  the 
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past  have  been  wont  to  carry  their 
provincialism  with  them,  and  to  view 
the  strangeness  of  their  new  surround- 
ings with  an  egotistical  eye  nicely  cal- 
culated to  express  the  extreme  of  dis- 
approval. But  the  world  grows 
broader,  and  national  customs  recede 
in  importance.  The  war  has  brought 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  into  a 
closer  communion,  and  while  the  pro- 
vincial pedant  goes  on  forever  (being 
one  of  the  rewards  of  Victorian  vir- 
tue) his  genius  is  dwindling  and  his 
importance  is  nil. 

The  difference  between  "Uncon- 
ducted  Wanderers"  and  the  travel- 
books  of  a  generation  ago,  is  quite  ob- 
vious. It  shows  a  marked  difference 
in  spiritual  values.  In  past  periods  if 
two  unchaperoned  young  women 
started  forth  on  an  unconducted  series 
of  desultory  wanderings  through  the 
mysterious  East  (which,  by  the  way, 
they  wouldn't),  any  book  written  by 
one  of  them  would  be  a  pompous,  dull 
affair,  compact  with  the  obvious 
things  and  pugnacious  with  gentile 
bigotry.  Rosita  Forbes's  attitude  is 
quite  different.  She  was  guided  by  an 
extreme  curiosity,  and  drank  in  the 
vivid  qualities  of  the  Orient  through 
senses  wholly  open  to  their  values. 

There  are  no  lasting  evidences  of 
scholarship  in  the  narrative,  no  at- 
tempts to  focus  upon  economic  as- 
pects, or  bring  new  facets  of  strange 
life  uppermost.  In  a  light,  colloquial 
manner,  often  sparkling  with  an  acute 
realization  of  humorous  possibilities, 
the  writer  expends  her  energy  in 
simple  description  that  seizes  upon 
the  picturesque  and  blandly  passes 
over  what  is  dulL  It  is  all  quite 
charming  and  readable  and  does  give 
the  reader  a  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation, none  of  it  particularly  new, 
but  most  of  it  entertainingly  retold. 

After  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  suc- 


cessfully avoiding  any  German  sub- 
marines that  might  be  lurking  about. 
Miss  Forbes  and  her  traveling  com- 
panion— ^who  is  identified  as  Undine — 
are  whirled  across  the  United  States, 
visiting,  of  course,  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  Painted  Desert  of 
Arizona,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  While 
in  this  country  her  most  terrifying 
experiences  are  confined  to  outwitting 
the  American  reporter.  She  is  en- 
tirely successful 

From  Frisco  the  two  girls  leave  for 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the 
sprightly  chapters  dealing  with  Ha- 
waii, Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Fiji  possess 
both  humor  and  vividness.  Sleeping 
in  small,  insect-ridden  rooms  sur- 
rounded by  snoring  natives,  eating 
their  strange  foods,  watching  their 
ceremonials  and  colorful  dances, 
drinking  in  the  glory  of  marvelous 
skies  and  creaming  ocean  beaches,  is 
all  set  dowh  in  a  manner  that  captures 
the  beauty  and  lets  the  non-essentials 
pass.  Among  the  greater  episodes 
that  marked  their  progress  through 
the  Pacific  islands  was  a  huge  ''Meke" 
given  in  their  honor  at  Numbemakito. 
After  a  solemn  presentation  of  food — 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  baskets 
full  of  yam  and  that  staple  of  the 
South  Seas,  tare-root,  brought  by  a 
long  procession  of  women  and  piled 
before  them — a  huge  war  dance 
brought  the  evening  to  its  climax. 
During  this  ceremony  a  hundred  mag- 
nificent warriors,  polished  with  oil 
and  streaked  with  charcoal,  clad  in 
short  petticoats  of  straw  and  with  an 
elaborate  array  of  fioral  decorations, 
gave  their  impression  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Sonrnie.    Miss  Forbes  writes: 

Shouldering  huge  ancient  dubs,  painted  and 
carved,  tbe  two  parties  advanced  towards  each 
other  with  mincing  polka  stepa.  After  advanc- 
ing and  retiring  seTeral  times  with  warlike 
gestures  and  mnch  brandishing  of  weapons, 
they  did  a  sort  of  oh4U9&-eroM  step,  turned 
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rooDd  and  danced  towards  the  center  of  the 
■ward  with  cronchlng,  panther-Uke  movementa. 
At  this  point  all  the  German  party  iiiddenly 
fell  dead  and  lay  flat  on  the  ground  till  the 
medicine -men  danced  in  among  them  iprinkling 
them  with  water,  when  thej  immediately  leaped 
to  their  feet  and  renewed  the  fray. 

By  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
natives'  idea  of  the  great  war  was 
slightly  inaccurate. 

From  Fiji  the  two  travelers  went  to 
New  Guinea,  after  an  extremely  short 
stop  at  Australia,  that  land  apparently 
being  too  civilized  for  them.  There  is 
some  entertaining  comment  here  on 
cannibal  customs,  New  Guinea  being 
one  of  the  surviving  places  where  the 
natives  are  taught  to  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  in  the  matter  of  taste 
anyway.  Then  through  Java  and  Su- 
matra they  go,  the  author  setting 
down  in  picturesque  language  the 
Arabian  Nights  atmosphere  of  these 
little-known  places,  with  their  temples 
and  quaint  customs.  A  short  trip 
through  the  Malay  States  is  followed 
by  a  stay  in  Siam  where  all  sorts  of 
queer  things  are  found.  Bangkok  re- 
minds the  writer  of  the  stage-settings 
for  "Chu  Chin  Chow"  or  Edmund  Du- 
lac's  illustrations  for  Omar  Khayyam. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
various  cities  of  the  East  appeal  to 
Miss  Forbes.  Somewhere  in  the  book 
she  describes  Bangkok  as  a  dancing 
girl,  shaking  a  chime  of  golden  bells 
from  her  fluttering  skirts,  dropping 
perfume  from  her  henna-stained 
finger-tips.  Macao  is  haunted  by  the 
the  click  of  high  heelsr  the  gleam  of 
dark  eyes  and  a  tortoise-shell  comb 
under  a  dark  mantilla,  a  wistful  spirit 
dragging  tired  feet  through  silent,  de- 
serted streets.  Canton  is  something 
primeval,  fierce  and  grasping,  hiding 
raw  wounds  under  gorgeous  silk, 
clutching  at  knowledge  and  wealth  be- 
hind a  veil  that  is  never  lifted.  And 
then  there  is  the  great  grey  city  of 


Cambodia,  Angkor.  According  to 
Miss  Forbes,  Angkor  reigns  supreme 
among  the  perished  cities  of  the  old 
world. 

After  Siam  and  Cambodia  comes  a 
brief  trip  through  Cochin  China. 
Then  come  the  adventures  in  that 
country  that  knew  coherence  before 
the  veils  of  mystery  parted  on  ancient 
times  and  history  brought  its  light — 
China.  China  was  in  a  state  of  unrest 
when  Miss  Forbes  and  her  friend 
reached  there.  The  North  was  fight- 
ing the  South  and,  adventurous  al- 
ways, the  two  girls  calmly  made  up 
their  minds  to  pierce  through  both 
fighting  lines  and  so  reach  the  North. 
They  did  get  through  one  army  after 
no  small  amount  of  acute  personal  dis- 
comfort, but  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  all  the  way  and  so  retraced 
their  steps — ^a  thing  that  any  healthy 
Anglo-Saxon  young  woman  simply 
hates  to  do.  However,  Pekin  and  the 
Great  Wall  are  eventually  visited. 

It  was  in  China  that  a  sense  of  in- 
security first  crept  upon  them  although 
there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  it. 
Says  Miss  Forbes: 

It  ii  queer  that  China  always  gave  m  a 
sinister  impression,  even  though  on  no  single 
occasion  did  anyone  do  anything  deliberately 
to  frighten,  annoy  or  hurt  us,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  always  went  about  alone  in 
the  slums  of  Pekin,  that  we  traveled  night  and 
day  in  troop-trains,  and  that  we  got  mixed  up 
with  several  armies  in  Hunan.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  country  is  lilce  a  volcano.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  it  might  erupt  at  any  moment,  but 
I  am  sure  it  would  erupt  silently.  My  own 
impression  of  John  Chinaman  is  that  he  is  an 
arrant  coward  when  alone  or  in  smaU  numbers, 
but  that  he  is  also  simple-minded  and  amiable 
when  not  hustled  or  worried.  Of  course  he  la 
frightfully  cruel  in  odd  ways. 

After  the  trip  through  China,  which 
is  quite  the  most  dramatic  portion  of 
the  volume.  Miss  Forbes  and  Undine 
go  to  Korea  and  from  there  to  Japan, 
once  again  to  view  the  snowy  cone  of 
Fujiyama.    Then  the  booming  of  the 
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guns  seems  to  call  them  across  the 
seas  to  a  land  of  strife,  and  the  holi- 
day is  over. 

There  is  not  much  that  can  be  said 
about  a  travel  book  beyond  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  and  some  comment  on  its 
attitude,  for  such  an  endeavor  is  pri- 
marily a  personal  concern.  To  be  good 
it  must  be  the  action  and  reaction  of 
alien  lands  on  an  individual.  It  must 
be  able  to  capture  its  subject-matter 
in  sufficiently  vivid  phraseology  to  call 
up  a  picture  in  the  reader's  mind.  All 
this  Miss  Forbes  does  admirably.  Best 
of  all  she  does  it  modestly.  There  are 
no  attempts  to  approximate  the  entire 
spiritual  geography  of  any  land.  It  is 
by  means  of  shifting  pictures  and  per- 
sonal anecdotes  that  she  brings  a  bit 
of  her  holiday  to  those  who  choose  to 
rejoumey  through  the  Orient  by  the 
vicarious  means  of  her  volume. 


Uncon ducted  Wanderers.     By  Roiita  Forbes. 
John  Lane  Co. 


MR.  GALSWORTHY'S  ADDRESSES 
IN  AMERICA 

By  Dorothea  Lawrance  Mann 

MR.  GALSWORTHY'S  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  necessity  took 
on  importance.  Any  distinguished 
Englishman  arriving  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Peace  Treaty  must  have  re- 
signed himself  to  endure  the  search- 
ing gaze  of  America.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  the  habit  of  regarding  his  respon- 
•sibilities  seriously;  wherefore  he 
turned  a  ssrmpathetic  ear  and  an  inter- 
pretative tongue  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  bond  between  his  country  and 
ours.  Upon  this  international  friend- 
ship depends  ''the  general  welfare  of 
mankind",  to  use  his  own  phrase. 

We  need  no  formal  bonds,  but  we  have  a 
sacred  charge  in  common,  to  let  no  pettj  mat- 
ters, differences  of  manner,  divergencies  of 
material  interest,  destroy  our  spiritual  agree- 


ment. Onr  pasts,  oar  geographical  positions, 
our  temperaments,  make  us  bejond  all  other 
races,  the  hope  and  trustees  of  mankind's  ad- 
vance along  the  only  line  now  open— democratic 
internationalism.  It  is  childish  to  claim  for 
Americans  and  Britons  virtues  beyond  those  of 
other  nations,  or  to  believe  in  the  superiority 
of  one  national  culture  to  another;  they  are 
different,  that  is  aU.  It  is  by  accident  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  position  of  guardianship 
to  the  main  line  of  human  development. 

In  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Addresses  in 
America,  1919",  one  is  bound  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Tennysonian  phrase 
—"not  like  to  like  but  like  in  differ- 
ence" .  Beneath  all  his  politeness  he  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  differences  be- 
tween his  own  people  and  those  among 
whom  he  is  a  guest.  He  is  aware, 
moreover,  that  they  are  the  small  dif- 
ferences that  make  for  misunder- 
standing. One  is  not  annoyed  with  a 
cannibal  because  his  ideas  of  an  at- 
tractive menu  differ  from  other 
people's,  but  the  visiting  Englishmen 
who  used  to  find  humor  in  the  Amer- 
ican proclivity  for  pie-eating  left  a 
residuum  of  rancor  behind  them.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  tried  to  maintain — and  to 
some  extent  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing — ^an  artistic  attitude  of  detach-  I 
ment;  but  his  own  character  was  \ 
molded  in  an  English  public  school 
and  at  Oxford,  and  it  sometimes  got 
the  better  of  his  intentions.  The  Ox- 
ford manner  which  he  tried  to  ex- 
plain in  other  Englishmen  triumphed 
in  him.  Between  American  and  Briton 
he  found  the  uncomfortable  relation* 
ship  of  cousins.    He  writes: 

Deep  in  our  hearts,  I  think  we  feel  that  only 
the  American  people  could  ever  reaUy  under- 
stand us.  And  being  extraordinarily  self-con- 
scious, perverse,  and  proud,  we  do  our  best  to 
hide  from  Americans  that  we  have  any  such 
feeling.  It  would  distress  the  average  Briton 
to  confess  that  he  wanted  to  be  understood,  had 
anything  so  natural  as  a  craving  for  feUowship 
or  for  being  liked.  We  are  a  weird  people, 
though  we  look  so  commonplace. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  position  was  diffi- 
cult.    He  could  scarcely  escape  the 
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acute  consciousness  that  the  commu- 
nity of  language,  which  he  mentions 
so  frequently,  has  given  him  fully  as 
large  if  not  a  much  larger  reading 
public  in  this  country  than  in  his  own. 
His  readers  were  bound  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain possessive  interest  in  him  and  to 
regard  his  utterances  attentively. 
Conscientiously  he  lived  up  to  his 
sense  of  duty,  trying  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways  to  make  his  countrymen 
clear  to  Americans.  He  explains  why 
the  Englishman  criticizes  his  country 
and  then  rushes  to  her  aid  from  the 
far  comers  of  the  earth.  He  strives 
to  make  Americans  understand  how 
"good  form"  came  to  be  the  fetish  of 
the  English  people  and  how  much  re- 
gard should  be  given  it.  He  lays  bare 
for  us  certain  discoveries  of  his  own 
psychological  laboratory,  and  I  im- 
agine he  had  no  slightest  idea  what 
solid  boundaries  he  lays  for  us,  or  how 
completely  he  establishes  the  idea  of 
cousinship.  He  allows  us  a  right  in 
all  English  literature  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims.  However  close 
the  community  of  language  may  draw 
us  to  other  great  figures  of  English 
letters,  who  chanced  to  come  later  than 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  in  them 
we  may  feel  only  a  cousinly  interest. 
To  regard  even  Milton  in  other  than 
an  avuncular  relation  is  presumption 
on  the  part  of  American  authors. 
That  is,  I  think,  the  essence  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  Oxford  manner  and  it  is 
something  of  which  he  is  completely 
unconscious.  It  may  also  be  part  of 
that  insular  heritage  no  Englishman 
quite  escapes. 

The  last  warnings  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy are  for  both  nations.  He  can- 
not calmly  contemplate  the  menace  of 
the  air.  "In  five  or  ten  years  it  will, 
I  think,  be  impossible  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  Britain  or  Britain's  com- 
merce by  sea  power.. . .     Armaments 


on  land  and  sea  will  be  limited;  not 
I  think,  so  much  by  a  league  of  na- 
tions, if  it  comes,  as  by  the  common 
sense  of  people  who  begin  to  observe 
that  with  the  development  of  the  pow- 
ers of  destruction  and  of  transport 
from  the  air,  land  and  sea  armaments 
are  becoming  of  little  use. ...  I  verily 
believe  mankind  will  come  one  day  in 
their  underground  dwellings  to  the 
annual  practice  of  burning  in  efiigy 
the  Guy  (whoever  he  was)  who  first 
rose  off  the  earth." 


Addresses  in  America,  1919.     By  John  Gals- 
worthy.    Charlea  Scribner's  Sons. 


LEAVES  IN  A  VERY  GENTLE 
ZEPHYR 

By  Edward  N.  TeaU 

THEY  hardly  rustle,  these  ^Leaves 
in  the  Wind" — Cleaves  that  grow  on 
some  tree  of  the  imagination  in  whose 
shade  Alpha  of  the  Plough  takes  his 
rest.  The  **wind"  they  are  in  is  the 
gentlest  breeze  that  ever  stirred. 

Who  is  Alpha?  Someone  who  writes 
weekly  articles  for  the  London  papers 
(vide  Author's  Note) ;  lives  in  a  Mid- 
land town  (page  1  et  passim) ;  has 
children  (dedication)  ;  did  not  die,  in 
spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  after 
having  a  molar  yanked  two  and  one- 
half  years  ago  (page  136) ;  has  exe- 
crable ''taste"  in  ties  (page  160),  and 
who  hates  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
(page  159).    That's  Alpha. 

What  does  Alpha  write  about? 
Traveling,  in  trains  and  busses.  Pock- 
ets. Talk  and  talkers.  War  gardens. 
The  Yanks.  Clothes.  Dogs.  Soldiers 
who  can't  hate  the  enemy.  Sawing 
wood.  Harxy  Lauder.  Virtues  that 
don't  count.  Happy  faces.  Word 
magic.  This,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.    Almost  everything.     No  end 
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of  facility.  A  vexatiously  uniform  fe- 
licity. 

Professional  essayists  write  well  on 
anything.  Also,  they  frequently  write 
well  on  nothing.  ,  (Not  meaning  to  be 
ambiguous,  at  all  I) 

It  is  not  natural — or  perhaps,  it  is 
— ^f  or  a  chap  to  be  equally  clever  about 
death  and  digging  in  a  garden;  no— 
those  things  are  too  much  alike  to 
make  the  case — say,  rather,  ""On  Fear*' 
and  "On  a  Distant  View  of  a  Pig". 
These  essay  fellows  hypnotize  us.  We 
look  on  with  the  fascination  of  a  child 
squinting  into  a  kaleidoscope. 

Perhaps  the  leaves  might  better 
have  been  left  to  wither  on  the  bough 
of  the  parent  tree;  to  grow  fragrant 
in  the  file.  To  the  1967  and  1958 
delver  in  then-to-be  ancient  scriptures, 
these  articles  of  '17  and  *18  will  mean 
more  than  they  do  to  the  busy  folk  of 
this  uneasy  year. 

Still,  there  are  lots  and  lots  of 
people  right  now,  who  will  find  not 
only  pleasure  but  comfort  and 
strength  in  Alpha's  reflective  articles. 
They  have  fair  right  to  exist.  They 
ought  not  to  be  assailed,  even  by  a  re- 
viewer to  whom  the  publishers  have 
sent  a  ''damaged  cop3r",  one  in  which 
several  pages  have  been  printed  over 
other  pages,  palimpsest  fashion.  Our 
copy  has  eight  of  these  printnshop  ac- 
cidents. The  matter  would  not  be 
mentioned  at  all  save  for  the  fact  that 
it  opens  the  way  on  a  genuine  compli- 
ment to  the  book.  We  are  sincerely 
sorry  to  lose  even  two  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent  of  its  thoughtful,  good-na- 
tured pages. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
book  as  it  is  written.  Those  who  do 
not  care  for  it  need  not  begrudge  it  to 
those,  many,  who  will  love  it.  The 
only  quarrel  is  to  spring  from  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  been.  In- 
stead of  reprinting  his  old  articles, 


Alpha  might  have  made  a  book  of  new 
ones:   good,  strong,  detonating  stuff. 

Don't  we  need,  today,  new  ways  of 
presenting  the  good  old  eternal  veri- 
ties? Don't  we  need  trumpet  more 
than  flute? 

We  need  someone  to  stir  us  up— 
and  calm  us  down.  We  need  someone 
to  show  us  heaven,  call  us  down — 
and  make  this  a  saner  earth.  We  want 
to  cut  out  the  jazz,  and  get  going  to- 
gether again. 

Nice,  gentle  essays.  Pebbles  on  the 
Shore  and  Leaves  in  the  Wind,  seem 
so  anachronistic  just  now  I 


Leaves  in  tbe  Wind.    By  Alpha  of  the  Plough. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


GAUGUIN  IN  TAHITI 
By  HtUhert  Footner 

A  MAN  flnds  pretty  much  what  he 
looks  for  in  life.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  so  many  are  not  looking  for 
anything  in  particular.  An  inveterate 
simplicity  of  nature  caused  the  painter 
Gauguin  to  dream  of  life  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  flnally  in  middle  life, 
led  him  to  visit  Tahiti  on  an  "artistic" 
mission  from  the  French  government. 
One  infers  that  his  mission  was  not 
much  more  than  a  gracious  govern- 
mental gesture.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Paris  to  Papeete.  None  knew  that 
better  than  Gauguin.  He  was  terribly 
disappointed  in  Papeete  when  he  got 
there.    He  says: 

"It  was  Europe — ^the  Europe  which 
I  had  thought  to  shake  off — and  that 
under  the  aggravating  circumstances 
of  colonial  snobbism,  and  the  imita- 
tion— ^grotesque  even  to  the  point  of 
caricature— of  our  customs,  fashions, 
vices,  and  absurdities  of  civilization. 
. . .     Was  I  to  have  made  this  far 
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journey  only  to  find  the  very  thing 
which  I  had  fled?" 

But  he  found  a  fellow-spirit  in  Pa- 
peete, the  Princess  VaitUa,  who  when 
he  was  lying  half -sick  came  and  sat  on 
his  bed  (at  imminent  risk  to  that  ar- 
ticle of  furniture),  and  drank  a  bottle 
of  absinthe  with  him.  "Valtiia  was  a 
brave  drinker/'  he  says.  They  said 
little  to  each  other;  as  Gauguin  puts 
it:  "The  conversation  did  not  want  to 
become  animated";  but  before  she 
left  VaKtUa  sununed  up  everything  in 
two  phrases : 

"How  beautiful  our  realm  was  when 
nothing  was  sold  there  I  All  the  year 
through  the  people  sang.. . .  To  sing 
always,  always  to  give!" 

Gauguin  presently  shook  the  dust 
of  Papeete  from  his  heels,  and  accom- 
panied by  Titi  his  vahina,  set  out  to 
sojourn  among  the  natives  in  the  wil- 
derness. Between  the  sea  and  the 
mountain  he  found  a  hut  thatched 
with  pandanus  leaves,  and  there  he 
settled  down.  "A  Maori  hut  does  not 
separate  a  man  from  space,  from  the 

infinite The  rays  of  the  moon 

play  through  the  bamboo  reeds  stand- 
ing equidistant  from  each  other  be- 
fore my  hut,  and  reach  even  to  my 
bed.  And  these  regular  intervals  of 
light  suggest  a  musical  instrument  to 
me — ^the  reed-pipe  of  the  ancients 
which  was  familiar  to  the  Maori,  and 
is  called  vivo  by  them. . . .  Under  this 
music  I  fell  asleep." 

But  Titi  had  been  spoiled  by  the 
contacts  of  the  town,  and  he  presently 
sent  her  away.  For  a  while  he  was 
utterly  alone  among  the  savages.  Sav- 
ages! to  them  he  was  the  savage,  and 
he  wondered  which  was  right!  Then 
finally  they  began  to  make  friends 
with  him,  and  Gauguin  began  to  paint. 

"But  the  landscape  with  its  violent 
pure  colors  dazzled  and  blinded  me.  I 
was  always  uncertain ;  I  was  seeking. 


seeking. ...  Oh !  the  old  European 
traditions!  The  timidities  of  expres- 
sion of  degenerate  races!" 

Soon  his  work  came  better,  but  his 
solitude  continued  to  disturb  hinL  He 
suspected  that  many  among  the  young 
girls  "tranquil  of  eye"  would  gladly 
have  shared  his  life,  but  he  under- 
stood that  they  desired  to  be  "taken", 
literally  seized.  The  explanation  he 
gives  for  this  feeling  is  a  novel  one; 
the  girls  did  not  wish  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  embarking  on  such 
an  association.  Anyhow  he  did  not 
dare  seize  one.  Europe  was  too  strong 
in  him. 

But  he  made  a  friend  of  a  young 
man,  Totefa,who  almost  brought  tears 
to  Gauguin's  eyes  by  remarking  one 
day  that  he,  Gauguin,  was  not  like 
other  men,  that  he  could  do  things 
which  other  men  were  incapable  of 
doing,  and  that  he  was  useful  to 
others. 

"I  indeed  believe. .  .the  first  human 
being  in  the  world  who  used  such 
words  toward  me.  It  was  the  lan- 
guage of  a  savage  or  a  child,  for  one 
must  be  either  one  of  these — ^must  one 
not? — ^to  imagine  that  an  artist  might 
be  a  useful  human  being." 

Finally,  Gauguin,  moved  by  he  knew 
not  what  impulse,  made  a  journey 
around  the  coast  of  Tahiti.  A  native 
asking  him  the  object  of  his  journey, 
he  replied  involuntarily:  "To  find  a 
wife."  Instantly  a  golden  girl  was 
thrust  upon  him.  This  was  Tehura. 
He  doubted  what  she  might  think  of 
the  arrangement,  but:  "I  saw  unmis- 
takably the  serene  expression  which  in 
young  beings  always  accompanies  an 
honorable  and  laudable  act."  So  he 
accepted  her.  "The  mocking  lines 
about  her  otherwise  pretty,  tender, 
sensual  mouth  warned  me  that  the 
real  dangers  of  the  adventure  would 
be  for  me,  not  for  her." 
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The  experiment  was  a  complete  suc- 
Tehura  ''was  not  very  talkative. 
She  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  laugh- 
ter and  melancholy  and  above  all  given 
to  mockery....  We  did  not  cease 
studying  each  other,  but  she  remained 
impenetrable  to  me,  and  I  was  soon 
vanquished  in  the  struggle.. .  •  A  life 
filled  to  the  full  of  happiness  began. 
Happiness  and  work  rose  up  together 
with  the  sun,  radiant  like  it.  The  gold 
of  Tehura's  face  flooded  the  interior 
of  our  hut  and  the  landscape  round 
about  with  joy  and  light.. . .  I  was 
permeated  with  her  fragrance — noa 
noa.  She  came  into  my  life  at  the  per- 
fect hour. 

"Tehura  never  disturbs  me  when  I 
work  or  when  I  dreanL  Instinctively 
she  is  then  silent.  She  knows  per- 
fectly when  she  can  speak  without  dis- 
turbing me.  We  talk  of  Europe  and 
Tahiti,  and  of  God  and  of  the  gods.  I 
instruct  her.    She  instructs  me.'' 

However  it  transpires  later  that  Te- 
hura  could  be  jealous  like  common 
women,  and  that  too,  she  had  a  weak- 
ness for  gilded  earrings,  and  that  as 


soon  as  she  got  them  she  despised 
them  because  they  were  gilded.  One 
loves  her  better  Uien. 

This  little  book  holds  in  store  a 
rare,  rare  treat  for  the  simple.  One's 
only  quarrel  is  with  its  brevity.  Two 
years  in  Tahiti  and  only  this  slender 
sheaf  of  impressions  to  show  for  it  I 
But  these  few  impressions  have  been 
selected  with  an  art  so  sure  as  to  be- 
come perfectly  luminous  with  sugges- 
tion. After  reading  one  feels  that  one 
knew  the  land  and  the  people  and, 
above  all,  Gauguin  the  simple-hearted. 
It  is  a  great  book  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  Gauguin  was  a  great 
painter.  With  his  simple  heart  he 
combined  the  seeing  eye.  One  closes 
the  book  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  at 
the  thought  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
white  man's  destiny  to  utterly  destroy 
that  which  would  renew  him — ^the 
lovely  simplicity  of  a  state  of  sav- 
agery. 


Noa  Noa.  By  Paul  Gaosain.  Tranalated 
from  the  French  bj  O.  F.  Thela.  Nicholaa  L. 
Brown. 
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AMONG  THE  NEW  NOVELS 

BY  DOROTHY  SCARBOROUGH 


THE  novels  of  the  month  spring 
from  an  interestinsr  variety  of 
impulses.  Books  are  curiously  like 
human  beings,  made  in  man's  own 
image,  and  each  may  be  found  to  re- 
veal its  ruling  motive.  To  hold  an 
arresting  hand  before  this  onrushing 
fiction  and  inquire  of  particular  vol- 
umes their  reason  for  being  is  as  di- 
verting and  futile  as  for  a  traffic 
policeman  to  ask  passers-by  where 
they  come  from  and  why.  Yet  as 
the  bluecoat  does  from  his  vantage- 
point  learn  a  lot  about  human  nature, 
so  one  watching  the  stories  stream  by 
may  guess  with  some  accuracy  as  to 
their  orisrin* 

There's  the  usual  proportion  of 
novels  written  primarily  to  n:iake 
money.  Money  is,  of  course,  a  desira- 
ble thing — so  conceded  even  by  those 
who  possess  none  of  it — ^and  writing 
is  an  attractive  way  of  making  it,  so 
that  if  an  author  is  chiefly  concerned 
about  cash,  he's  pretty  likely  to  have 
his  reward.  Without  passing  any 
age-worn  comments  about  how  the 
poorest  writers  are  sometimes  the 
highest  paid,  one  may  fed  it  a  bit 
unfair  that  some  novelists  simply  wal- 
low in  money,  while  others  far  more 
talented  avoid  with  no  effort  whatso- 
ever the  ignominy  of  dying  rich.  But 
one  must  grant  that  it  does  take  time, 
a  certain  cleverness  to  begin  with  and 
much  persistence,  to  sink  to  the  depths 
which  some  of  our  commercial  novel- 
ists have  attained.  After  all,  however, 
the  purely  commercial  novel  has  its 
place  among  us,  since  there's  a  large 


reading  public  with  no  special  yearn- 
ings after  culture  in  fiction.  But  a 
book  written  from  a  standpoint 
higher  than  the  basis  of  the  cash  reg- 
ister must  feel  more  pleased  with  it- 
self. And  if  some  volumes  were  vital 
enough  to  be  anything  but  dummies, 
wouldn't  they  arise  more  in  anger 
than  in  sorrow,  and  reproach  the  au- 
thors of  their  being?  When  a  book 
past  its  first  youth  sits  down  by  the 
fire  to  reflect,  wouldn't  it  like  to  have 
something  besides  a  bank  account  to 
gloat  over? 

There  are  novels  of  the  month  that 
are  written  for  entertainment,  pleas- 
ure books,  readable  for  the  time,  but 
that  obviously  don't  expect  a  perma- 
nent place  on  the  shelf.  Such  a  book 
is  "The  Rain-Goat  Girl",  by  Jennette 
Lee,  like  a  pleasant  young  girl  with  no 
pronounced  characteristics  of  strength. 
''Blue  China",  by  B.  M.  Croker,  tells 
entertainingly  of  a  man  who  collects 
old  china  and  lets  his  passion  for  his 
blue  vases  rule  his  life  and  cause  ex- 
citing complications.  When,  out  of 
jealousy  for  his  collection,  he  jilts  the 
little  widow  he  has  planned  to  marry, 
she  indulges  her  unsuppressed  desire 
to  smash  things  and  goes  into  his  cabi- 
nets with  a  stonemason's  hammer. 
The  situation  is  fun  for  the  reader  as 
well  as  for  the  widow,  since  it's  more 
dramatic  than  the  tea-table  scenes  of 
most  social  comedies.  Emotions  in 
fiction  as  in  life  are  too  carefully  re- 
pressed for  the  most  part,  and  so  it  is 
enlivening  to  find  ihem  allowed  loose 
rein  as  in  this  instance. 
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A.  Merritt's  'The  Moon  Poor  is  a 
lively  but  ephemeral  yam  about  scien- 
tific theories  carousing  with  the  su- 
pernatural, the  weird  being  laid  on 
too  colorfully  for  the  best  effect.  The 
awesome  events  do  agitate  the  read- 
er's scalp  and  spinal  column,  but  not 
with  the  terrifying  pleasure  that  the 
best  uncanny  tales  impart.  But  it 
seems  that  every  writer  must  take  his 
pot-shot  at  ghosts  some  time  or  other, 
just  as  every  small  boy  longs  to  be  a 
pirate  and  sail  the  wicked  seas.  If  he 
doesn't  pull  off  the  stunt  in  real  life, 
he  puts  it  into  fiction,  as  Peter  B. 
Eyne  has  done  in  "The  Green  Pea  Pi- 
rates". Here  he  introduces  a  lot  of 
youthful  wish-fulfillment  in  his  tale 
of  the  man  who  becomes  king  of  a 
savage  island  by  marrying  the  colored 
queen,  meets  adventures  with  canni- 
bals and  has  a  gorgeous  time — as  a 
small  boy  visions  gorgeousness.  But 
it's  poor  reading  compared  with  some 
of  Peter  Ksme's  earlier  stories,  and 
gives  one  a  melancholy  feeling  that 
Eyne  isn't  living  up  to  his  talents.  I 
for  one,  wouldn't  give  his  ''Three  God- 
fathers" for  a  whole  south  sea  full  of 
pirates  with  cannibals  enough  to  cook 
them  all.  But  luckily  the  readers 
aren't  all  alike,  else  publishers  would 
die  of  monotony. 

Then  there  are  books  that  are  more 
concerned  with  political  ideas  than 
with  fiction  itself,  that  try  to  handle  a 
situation  or  make  a  stump  speech 
rather  than  tell  a  story  for  its  own 
sake.  Greorge  Agnew  Chamberlain's 
"Not  All  the  King's  Horses"  is  a  case 
in  point.  Chamberlain,  who  was  for- 
merly consul-general  at  Mexico  City, 
has  a  political  message  to  get  across, 
and  he  chooses  a  novel  for  his  mega- 
phone since  he  thinks  he  can  make 
more  people  hear  him  in  that  way. 
He  mobilizes  his  incidents  as  argu- 
ments for  America's  intervention  in 


Mexico.  His  book  is  corking  propa- 
ganda but  not  worth  so  much  as  fic- 
tion, for  the  tone  is  of  excitable  con- 
troversy rather  than  the  cool  restraint 
of  literature.  There's  certainly  dra- 
matic material  for  American  fiction 
in  Mexico,  but  when  propaganda  en- 
ters the  door,  art  flies  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

There  are  novels  that  are  editorials 
on  industrial  subjects,  for  fiction  is 
the  most  popular  platform  and  pulpit 
today.  No  license  is  required,  no 
permit  is  needed  to  advance  one's  the- 
ories in  story  form,  and  the  police 
won't  interfere  unless  the  book  seems 
clearly  an  incitement  to  trouble.  John 
Herman  Randall  in  ^'With  Soul  on 
Fire"  discusses  labor  questions  and 
tries  to  settle  the  problems  of  today's 
industrialism  and  religion.  He  does 
so  apparently  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
though  probably  a  good  many  tax-pay- 
ing readers  may  disagree  with  him. 
His  leading  character  gets  all  stirred 
up  over  conditions  in  America — after 
his  conventional  family  disapprove  of 
his  marriage  to  a  Russian  Jewess  who 
presently  leaves  him — and  finds  a 
happy  home  in  Russia.  That's  Ran- 
dall's idea  of  a  happy  ending!  The 
incidents  are  somewhat  distorted, 
though  the  style  possesses  strength. 
The  author  puts  his  heart  into  what 
he  writes  and  the  reader  gives  him 
credit  for  sincerity  whether  he  agrees 
with  him  or  not. 

Another  social  study  that  is  serious 
and  sincere,  and  that  has  more  power, 
is  "Sanctus  Spiritus  and  Company", 
by  Edward  A.  Steiner.  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  immigrant  life  by  a  man 
who  speaks  with  authority  since  he 
has  made  that  his  special  field  of  re- 
search. It  moves  like  a  wonderful 
pageant  of  life,  glorious,  sordid,  pite- 
ous, and  inspiring.  The  story  begins 
in  a  village  looking  out  upon  the  Car- 
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pathians,  with  three  men  comrading 
happily  together — ^Morltz  Redlich,  a 
Jew»  Father  Anton  Kalman,  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  Pan  Yan  Szenitzky,  a  Cal- 
▼inist;  ''survivors  of  a  good  time 
when  in  that  comer  of  the  wide  world 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, Slav,  German  and  Magyar  had 
lived  together  amicably,  undisturbed 
by  the  religious  and  nationalistic 
struggles  which  were  convulsing  the 
people  of  that  unfortunate  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  of  which  their 
village  was  a  part"  The  pictures  of 
peasant  life  have  the  power  of  actual- 
ity, so  vivid  are  they.  One  can  see 
the  scenes  the  author  describes,  the 
work  in  the  sugar  beet  fields,  the 
strange,  forbidding  funeral  services, 
the  celebrations  of  the  harvest  home, 
the  appalling  night  when  women  and 
men  are  herded  together  in  the  bar- 
racks and  locked  in.  One  realizes  as 
one  has  not  done  before  how  complex 
a  thing  is  immigration,  and  how  vast 
its  effects  for  good  and  evil  The 
book  might  well  be  used  in  Americani- 
zation courses  with  profit  to  both 
Americans  and  immigrants,  since  it 
shows  the  weaknesses  and  mistakes  of 
both. 

Arnold  Mulder's  "The  Outbound 
Road"  is  written  to  show  one  aspect 
of  the  unassimilated  foreign  element 
in  America.  This  is  a  record  of 
Dutch  prejudices,  narrowness,  and 
power.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that 
any  section  of  America  could  show  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  that  Arnold 
Mulder  reveals  in  East  Nassau  and 
De  Stad;  yet  he  makes  us  credit  it 
all,  by  the  simplicity  and  directness  of 
his  s^le  and  the  sympathy  with  which 
he  relates  events  and  describes  char- 
acters. He  seems  to  have  discovered 
a  new  field  in  sectional  fiction  in  Amer- 
ica— ^that  settlement  of  Dutch  farm- 
ers, isolated  from  the  outside  world. 


among  the  bleak  sand  dunes  beside 
Lake  Michigan.  The  novel  is  well 
constructed  as  to  plot,  too,  for  we 
don't  suspect  the  secret  which  is  kept 
from  us  till  the  last.  The  characters 
are  human  folk,  lovable  because  sin- 
cere. Arnold  Mulder  should  contribute 
something  of  value  to  our  fiction  if  he 
goes  on  as  he  has  begun. 

Sermons  there  are  this  month,  too, 
moral  capsules  disguised  as  novel  bon- 
bons. Unexpected  pens  are  called  to 
preach.  Robert  Hichens,  for  example, 
leaves  his  color-drenched  deserts,  his 
renegade  monks  and  vampiric  fe- 
males, to  write  a  plain,  unadjectived 
story  of  a  woman's  craving  for  re- 
ligion, a  longing  which  she  seeks  in 
various  ways  to  satisfy.  He  doesn't 
make  mediumistic  seances  as  absorb- 
ing as  deserts;  but  while  the  book 
lades  the  sensuousness  of  Hichens's 
other  novels,  it  has  a  sincere  emotion. 
He  shows  sympathy  in  his  account  of 
the  bereaved  mother's  quest  for  help, 
and  the  last  chapter,  where  Mrs.  Mar- 
den  finds  by  way  of  pain  and  ap- 
proaching death  the  spiritual  stay  she 
has  missed  in  her  worldly  life  and  her 
psychic  adventurings,  is  affecting. 

We  haven't  had  a  sermon  by  Wells 
this  season — since  he's  taking  a  little 
while  off  to  write  a  history  of  the 
world — ^but  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  once 
humorist,  acts  as  pulpit  supply  for  him 
with  a  novel,  "All  Roads  Lead  to  Cal- 
varsr".  The  theme  here  is  the  secret 
and  eternal  struggle  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  between  the  love  of 
power  and  the  love  of  right.  The  most 
original  character  in  the  book  is 
Hilda,  that  extraordinary  child,  ab- 
normally ambitious  for  her  father, 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  mother's  hap- 
piness and  even  life  to  advance  her 
father's  worldly  interests  at  a  time 
when  most  children  of  her  age  are 
concerned  only  with  play.    The  story 
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has  something  of  the  poetic  signifi- 
cance of  ''The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back'',  though  it  is  less  dis- 
tinctive. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  ostensible 
motive  for  writing  "Helena"  is  to  pre- 
sent the  modem  young  woman,  but 
the  real  reason  probably  is  habit. 
About  this  time  of  year  that  esteemed 
and  sometimes  tiresome  British  author 
is  accustomed  to  turn  out  a  volume, 
and  so-— another.  The  present  book  is 
written  with  the  top  of  her  mind, 
without  inside  help  from  the  heart. 
The  author  may  simply  have  turned 
her  well-trained  tsrpewriter  loose  with 
it  while  she  went  on  a  needed  vaca- 
tion. She  doesn't  seem  to  have  any 
unified  purpose  or  plan  in  the  story, 
since  for  about  half  the  time  she's 
headed  toward  a  match  between  the 
rebellious  young  woman  and  her  mar- 
tyr-like guardian,  and  then  suddenly 
jerks  up  and  starts  down  another  road 
of  romance.  As  a  piece  of  plot  con- 
struction, it  is  badly  bungled,  and  the 
character  work  is  equally  unsatisfy- 
ing. Mrs.  Ward  obviously  wishes  to 
portray  the  modem  young  woman  as 
she  thinks  of  her — ^unconventional, 
high-headed,  wilful,  attractive.  But 
she's  really  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
modem  young  woman,  doesn't  know 
her,  and  so  can't  portray  her.  The 
new  girl  is  too  many  for  Mrs.  Ward, — 
and  how  the  young  creature  must 
chuckle  at  such  imaginary  pictures  of 
herself  as  "Helena"  and  Margaret 
Deland's  "The  Rising  Tide"! 

Alice  Brown's  latest  book,  "The 
Black  Drop",  reveals  again  an  interest 
in  the  German  spy.  Miss  Brown's  re- 
cent flair  for  villains — ^all  of  Teutonic 
taint — and  her  unexpected  outbreak 
into  melodrama  are  among  the  sur- 
prising phenomena  of  the  war.  I  have 
an  "inkling  and  thinkling"  that  "The 
Black  Drop"  was  probably  distilled 


before  the  armistice.  The  style  is 
gratifyingly  smootl^  and  finished,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  her  work — a 
pleasant  thing  to  contemplate  in  com- 
parison with  the  ungnunmatical 
crudeness  of  much  of  our  current  fic- 
tion. The  characters  are  cultured,  but 
less  vital  than  the  humbler  folk  in 
some  of  her  earlier  narratives.  This 
is  a  book  to  be  respectfully  admired, 
but  not  one  to  quicken  the  pulse  or 
stir  the  emotions  to  any  great  eictent, 
though  the  form  is  admirable  for  its 
ease  and  grace. 

The  war  is  still  being  fought  with 
print  tsrpe — ^with  less  frequent  at- 
tacks, however,  than  for  several  years. 
We  have  fewer  straight  trench  stories, 
and  the  war  novels  now  are  likely  to 
aim  at  definite  targets.  "The  For- 
tune" by  Douglas  Goldring,  for  in- 
stance, attacks  the  idea  of  war  itself, 
and  bomb-shells  England's  action  in 
the  Irish  Revolution.  The  author  is 
an  Englishman  who  can  be  fair  to  Ire- 
land. The  story  has  spirit  and  fire 
and  moves  toward  idealism  like  an 
army  with  banners  and  bugle  calls. 
No  wonder  Remain  RoUand  praises  it  I 

Another  war  novel  with  a  special 
theme  is  "The  CaU  of  the  SoU",  by 
the  late  Adrien  Bertrand,  the  winner 
of  the  Prix  Goncourt  for  1916.  This 
is  a  study  in  patriotism,  "the  sacred 
egoism  of  the  love  of  country",  show- 
ing how  the  French  soul  with  its  self- 
less passion  for  France  achieved  the 
impossible  in  the  war.  It  is  not  so 
brutally  strong  as  Barbusse's  "Under 
Fire"  or  Latzko's  "Men  in  War",  but 
it  has  a  force  and  beauty  that  make  it 
worth  while,  and  cause  one  to  think 
with  sadness  of  the  author's  death. 
One  echoes  the  exclamation  of  the 
German  prisoner  as  he  dies  among  his 
French  captors,  "Triste  guerre!" 

Gilbert  Cannan's  "Pink  Roses" 
might  be  called  a  study  of  the  indirect 
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effects  of  war,  of  the  reaction  of  those 
who  didn't  go.  'Tink  Roses"  is  a 
curious  and  complex  volume.  London 
society  during  that  abnormal  time 
must  itself  have  been  curious  and 
complex,  but  one  stubbornly  hopes 
that  it  wasn't  quite  as  Cannan  paints 
it.  He  assembles  a  crowd  of  charac- 
ters that  seem  extraordinarily  alive 
and  varied.  The  book  is  like  a  street 
fair,  where  one  jostles  against  all 
sorts  of  persons,  some  of  whom  he 
wouldn't  care  to  associate  with,  but 
who  are  vital  and  present,  seen  with 
distinctness  in  the  instant  of  passing. 
Some  of  them  are  unclean,  but  their 
rags  are  gaily  colored  and  worn  with 
an  air,  and  they  are  untroubled  by 
qualms.  Why  does  the  Cannan  who 
shows  such  fastidiousness  in  style, 
and  who  has  evident  ideals  of  work- 
manship, choose  the  pornographic  ma- 
terial he  does?  His  novels  are  dis- 
proportionately engrossed  with  sex, 
and  he  uses  to  excess  what  Mordell 
writes  of  as  the  erotic  motive  in  lit- 
erature. 'Tink  Roses"  has  a  unity 
and  clarity  that  some  of  Cannan's 
earlier  work  failed  to  attain,  and  one 
realizes  that  his  art  is  developing. 
In  some  of  his  stories  one  feels  that 
he  writes  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
here  is  more  singleness  of  purpose  and 
effect.  Here  also,  is  the  irony  which 
in  his  critical  study  of  Samuel  Butler 
he  calls  one  of  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  the  true  novel.  "A  novel  is 
an  epic  with  its  wings  clipped,  that  is, 
with  its  action  and  characters  viewed 
ironically." 

Some  novels  of  the  month  have  a 
motive  of  abnormal  psychology.  One 
sees  beneath  the  silken  lure  of  style 
the  play  of  morbid  emotions.  In  'The 
Burning  Secret",  by  Stephen  Branch 
— ^to  name  an  instance — a  twelve-year- 
old  boy  is  made  the  centre  of  a  repd- 
lant  sex  drama,  and  comes  to  hate  his 


mother  and  her  suitor.  The  whole 
stoiy  leaves  a  slimy  feeling  in  the 
mind,  so  that  one  feels  like  sending 
his  brains  to  be  dry-cleaned  after 
reading  it.  There's  a  certain  skill 
about  the  style,  and  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  in  the  handling  of  character 
and  situation  that  might  well  have 
been  given  better  material  to  work  on. 
The  book  is  a  translation  from  the 
German,  though  not  so  announced. 
Do  the  publishers  think  they  can  keep 
that  burning  secret  hidden? 

''Ecstasy",  by  Louis  Couperus,  is  a 
detailed  clinical  analysis  of  peculiar 
mental  states,  which  might  have  been 
written  by  a  nurse  in  the  observation 
ward  of  Bellevue,  if  she  had  imagina- 
tion and  skill  with  words.  A  good 
country  doctor  would  diagnose  the 
work  as  a  case  of  hysteria.  It  beats 
the  Dutch  how  that  chap  can  make 
you  feel  squirmy  about  the  world  you 
live  in,  and  show  you  the  neurotic 
weaknesses  of  people.  He  calls  this  a 
study  in  happiness,  but  it  seems  more 
like  misery.  There  isn't  a  well-bal- 
anced person  in  the  book.  The  boy 
Jules,  for  example,  who  should  be 
playing  baseball  or  going  on  hikes 
with  the  boy  scouts,  wishes  to  do  noth- 
ing but  play  on  a  harp  that  he  calls  an 
angel  with  golden  hair,  and  moans 
out:  "It  is  terrible  to  be  alone  I  In 
myself  I  am  always  alone  I"  But  one 
couldn't  expect  much  more  of  him, 
since  his  mother  nurses  a  queer  feel- 
ing in  her  head  and  refuses  to  see  a 
doctor  lest  he  send  her  to  an  asylum. 
The  hero  and  heroine — save  the  mark ! 
— ^are  most  peculiar  of  all,  for  th^ 
can't  marry  each  other  since  they're 
so  much  in  love  with  each  other.  If 
this  morbidity  about  a  widow  who  is 
distressed  because  her  admirer  thinks 
of  her  as  a  madonna,  and  the  suitor 
who  retreats  because  she  doesn't  re- 
mind him  that  he's  a  beast, — ^if  this 
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is  the  sensitiviat  style,  many  readers 
will  prefer  rhinoceros-hide  fiction. 
It's  well-written,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Couperus's  ''Small  Souls'' 
books,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  much 
earlier  in  oriirin  shows  that  Couper- 
us's  art  is  chaniring  for  the  better. 

Alfred  OUivant's  ''Two  Men"  is  an 
interestinsr  study  in  abnormal  types, 
for  there  isn't  a  really  well-balanced 
person  in  the  book, — ^the  father  bein^r 
an  aimless  dreamer  who  dawdles  his 
life  away,  the  mother  a  shrew,  the 
girl  whom  the  two  men  court  a  weak 
and  yielding  creature, — and  there's 
some  mental  or  moral  crimp  in  every- 
body in  the  cast  of  characters.  One 
brother,  despite  his  weaknesses  does 
have  some  admirable  traits;  but  the 
other,  a  misshapen  creature  whom 
really  advanced  science  might  con- 
sider unfit  to  live,  is  an  example  of 
arrested  development,  a  case  for  crim- 
inal pathology  .  His  ruling  motive  is 
cruelty,  a  desire  to  inflict  pain  on 
others,  and  to  cause  trouble.  The 
novel  as  a  whole  is  interesting,  though 
the  style  is  jerky  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  short  chapters.  The  setting  is 
admirably  pictured,  with  frequent 
touches  that  have  the  suggestive  force 
and  beauty  of  Hardy's  work,  and  the 
power  of  environment  is  brought  out 
effectively.  There  is  much  that  is 
worth  while  in  Ollivant's  fiction. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  analyses 
of  abnormal  psychology  to  a  book  so 
sunny  and  normal  as  Hugh  Walpole's 
"Jeremy",  from  neurotics  to  a  happy- 
hearted  small  boy.  There  aren't  any 
obsessions  here,  except  a  few  eccen- 
tricities of  aunts — ^unless  one  consid- 
ers Mary,  the  seven-year-old  sister,  as 
too  erratic  with  her  moods  and  her  de- 
votion to  her  brother.  She  is  an  odd, 
pathetic  little  thing,  with  her  burning 
passions  for  indifferent  objects,  chiefly 
Jeremy.    Jeremy,  now,  is  a  healthy 


youngster,  happy,  selflsh  in  a  gentle- 
manly way,  no  more  unkind  than  oc- 
casions seem  to  demand,  avidly  inter- 
ested in  what  goes  on  about  him. 
True,  the  average  small  chap  in  Amer- 
ica would  think  him  too  hedged  about 
by  nurses  and  governesses  and  con- 
sider his  career  lacking  in  dramatic 
qualities,  and  the  "preacher's  boy" 
over  here  does  generally  have  more 
liberty  and  a  more  masculine  range  of 
fun.  But  Jeremy  does  have  his  good 
times.  I'd  delight  to  celebrate  another 
birthday  with  him,  for  instance, 
though  some  of  his  later  adventures 
don't  entirely  lure  me.  Children  in 
novels — ^particularly  those  that  have 
a  touch  of  the  autobiographical  about 
them,  as  Mr.  Walpole's  publishers 
suggest  is  the  case  here, — are  fre- 
quently more  vivid  and  signiflcant 
than  adults,  perhaps  because  they 
have  a  flame-like  eagerness  which  ma- 
turity dims  or  extinguishes.  Jeremy 
and  Mary  and  Helen  seem  to  go  on 
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livin^r,  too  vital  for  an  author's  finis 
to  put  a  howsoever  happy  end  to  them, 
to  be  remembered  as  one  remembers 
Tom  and  Mag^rie  Tulliver.  That  wag- 
gish dog  Hamlet  is  one  of  the  most 
human  characters  in  the  book*  with 
his  secret  ridicule  of  Mary.  He  laughs 
sarcastically  at  her»  wriggles  his  skin 
in  a  retreating  fashion  when  she  tries 
to  stroke  him»  and  pokes  ironic  fun  at 
her  in  sly  ways,  when  he  doesn't  os- 
tentatiously leave  the  room  on  her  en- 
trance. It  is  to  be  questioned  if  a 
seven-year-old  girl  would  be  so  philo- 
sophic in  her  sensitiveness,  so  mature 
in  her  misery,  such  an  altogether  re- 
nunciatory heroine,  as  Mary  is,  but 
at  least  we  believe  in  Mary  while  we're 
reading. 

Maud  Diver's  ''The  Strong  Hours" 
has  another  very  likeable  little  chap 
in  it.  I  so  much  enjoyed  the  first  chap- 
ter describing  Derdc  the  child  that 
I  was  resentful  at  turning  the  page  to 
find  him  grown  up.  I  could  easily 
spare  part  of  the  war  scenes,  or  the 
later  analyses,  for  more  pictures  of 
the  little  rebel  facing  high-handed  au- 
thority with  such  gallant  spirit  and 
honor.  Derek  grown  to  manhood  is 
less  of  a  colorful  personality,  less  in- 
stinct with  life  and  valor.  I  feel  like 
shaking  him  when  he  refuses  to  help 
his  father,  at  a  time  when  that  father 


is  ill  and  alone  and  in  need  of  him, 
and  I  think  he  shows  signs  of  brain- 
softening  in  the  matter  of  his  mar- 
riage to  a  girl  so  manifestly  unworthy 
of  him,  and  for  whom  he  cares  noth- 
ing. That  incident  seems  like  an  au- 
thor's expedient  to  furnish  complica- 
tions, for  there's  no  logic  nor  reason 
in  it. 

This  is  a  good  war  story,  dealing 
well  with  the  strong  hours  that  test 
the  souls  of  men  and  women.  Maud 
Diver  shows  how  some  women  merely 
developed  war  nerves,  while  others 
were  a  healing,  strength-giving 
power;  how  some  men  proved  them- 
selves heroes,  while  others  were  cow- 
ards. Lord  Avonleigh  expresses  the 
theme  of  the  book  in  the  last  chapter, 
the  message  the  author  would  convey, 
**the  glory  of  going  on": 

''There  stole  into  his  mind  a  deep 
conunanding  sense  of  some  Inner  Sta- 
bility that  endured  through  all  the 
striving,  evolving  forms  of  life ;  some- 
thing independent  of  the  material  en- 
velope, informing  it,  breaking  through 
it  into  ever  new  marvels  of  self-ex- 
pression; the  symbols  and  shapes 
eternally  changing;  the  Inner  Es- 
sence eternally  pressing  outward  and 
upward — ^*the  glory  of  going  on — and 
still  to  be'." 
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SO  many  books  have  been  written 
within  the  year  on  how,  where, 
why,  and  when  to  appreciate  poetry 
that  we  begin  to  feel  like  the  centipede 
in  the  old  verse  who  was, — 

. . .  happy  quite 
Until  a  frof  In  fun 

Said.  "Pray  which  leg  comes  after  which  ?'* 
Which  worked  him  up  to  rach  a  pitch 
He  lay  distracted  in  the  ditch 
Considering  how  to  run. 

Not  that  our  excellent  mentors  have 
been  having  us  out  for  fun — ^f ar  from 
it.  Their  intentions  are  honorable 
and  serious  and  their  books  often 
learned  and  brilliant,  but  we  no  longer 
pretend  to  know  how  to  run  and  we 
are  not  so  happy  as  once.  Yet  we  can 
still  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  like  poetry 
and  will,  if  you  allow,  lay  before  you 
some  of  that  which  we  have  lately 
been  failing  to  enjoy  or  enjoying  in 
quite  an  unauthorized  manner. 

By  a  queer  trick  of  contrariness, 
the  two  poems  which  we  looked  for 
first  in  John  Drinkwater's  "Poems, 
1908-1919"  have  been  omitted— this  is 
one  of  the  saddest  things  about  a  ma- 
ture collection  by  a  discriminating 
poet.  His  discrimination  always  leads 
him  to  hurt  someone's  feelings,  and 
yet  ansrthing  is  better  than  the  poet 
who  retains  evenrthing,  whose  books 
usually  run  to  three  or  four  volume 
collections,  the  ultimate  resting  place 
of  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  ash-heap. 
We  would  rather  have  had  'The 
Crowning  of  Dreaming  John"  and 
''Morning  Thanksgiving",  than  "The 
Fires  of  God'\  "The  Carver  in  Stone", 


and  "Reverie" — ^the  three  most  pre- 
tentious poems  in  Mr.  Drinkwater's 
new  book.  So  much  for  personal  heart- 
break. It  is  not  the  Drinkwater  of 
more  pretentious  mood  who  matters 
so  much  after  all,  but  the  Drinkwater 
who  wrote, — 

God  laughed  when  he  made  Grafton 
That*s  under  Bredon  HUl. 
A  jewel  in  a  Jeweled  plain. 
The  seasons  work  their  will 
On  golden  thatch  and  crumbling  stone, 
And  every  soft-lipped  breese 
Makes  music  for  the  Grafton  men 
In  comfortable  trees. 

That  Drinkwater  who  is  "not  wise  as 
cunning  scholars  are"  but, — 

Wise  of  cloud  and  star 

And  winds  and  boughs  all  blossom  hung, — 

who  can  sing  of  England's  lanes  and' 
hedges,  her  hidden  lives  and  loves,  as 
few  have  sung  and  none  are  singing 
now,  until, — 

Barth*s  little  weary  peoples  fall  on  peace 
And  dream  of  breaking  buds  and  blossoming, 

Of  primrose  airs,  of  dajs  of  large  increase. 
And  aU  the  coloured  retinut  of  spring. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  people  who  compile  anthol- 
ogies, though  no  physical  harm  has 
come  to  any  one  of  them  so  far.  Some 
of  the  poets  feel  that  anthologies  dam- 
age the  sale  of  individual  books  of 
verse,  and  thoughtful  men  with  high 
poetic  aims  consider  an  anthology  too 
.  easy  a  way  of  studying  poetiy.  It  is 
merely  another  example  of  the  way 
we  are  eternally  trying  to  keep  the 
public  from  having  what  it  wants. 
Taking   anthologies  away  from   the 
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present  poetry-reading  public  is  like 
taking:  beer  from  the  working  man. 
It  is  80  much  easier  to  have  someone 
else  select  good  poems  than  to  select 
them  yourself,  and  furthermore  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  who 
read  poetry  with  keenest  enjoyment 
are  not  capable  of  selecting  for  them- 
selves. That  such  men  and  women  are 
reading  poetry  at  all  is  not  a  fact  to  be 
treated  lightly,  or  discouraged* 

There  are  anthologists  whom  we 
have  come  to  trust.  Foremost  among 
them,  and  justly  so,  is  Jessie  Ritten- 
house.  No  one  at  the  present  time  has 
shown  qualifications  equal  to  hers. 
''The  Second  Book  of  Modem  Verse" 
will  fill  a  want  which  can  only  be 
gauged  perhaps  by  the  number  of 
printings  through  which  its  prede- 
cessor 'The  Little  Book  of  Modem 
Verse''  has  passed.  It  is  Miss  Ritten- 
house's  intention  to  publish  such  an 
anthology  every  five  years.  The  pres- 
ent volume  contains  approximately  a 
hundred  different  authors  represented 
by  over  two  hundred  poems  selected  in 
a  surprisingly  democratic  manner, 
chiefly  from  work  published  since 
1913.  Amy  Lowell  and  Witter  Bynner 
head  the  list  with  five  poems  apiece. 
Robert  Frost,  Vachel  Lindsay,  Joyce 
Kilmer,  Carl  Sandburg,  Gale  Young 
Rice,  Sara  Teasdale,  John  Hall  Whee- 
lock,  and  Margaret  Widdemer  follow 
with  four  apiece.  Among  those  to 
whom  space  for  three  has  been  al- 
lowed are:  Anna  Hempstead  Branch, 
George  Sterling,  Aline  Kilmer,  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  Gharles  Hanson  Towne, 
Mary  Garolyn  Davies,  and  James  Op- 
penheim.  This  leaves  about  thirty 
poets  to  languish  on  one  poem  per 
head.  We  will  all,  Vhom  the  book 
touches .  closely,  have  our  little  per- 
sonal grievances,  as  it  is  inevitable  we 
should.    But  only  after  years  will  the 


inestimable  service  be  appreciated 
which  Miss  Rittenhouse  renders  in 
preserving  detached  poems  by  authors 
whose  work  in  general  will  not  live. 

Books  of  sonnets  are  quite  as  un- 
popular as  anthologies  are  popular, 
and  authors  who  wish  to  pander  to  the 
public  ta^te  as  well  as  to  publish  their 
sonnets,  have  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
beginning  a  book  of  poems  with  mis- 
cellaneous selections  and  introducing 
the  sonnets  in  a  soft-footed  manner 
somewhere  along  the  middle  of  the 
book.  So  few  books  of  sonnets  are 
good  that  the  poet  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage before  you  begin  to  read, 
if  he  lets  his  intention  .be  known. 
But  Benjamin  R.  G.  Lowe  adopts  no 
such  subterfuge  in  "The  Pursuit  of 
Happiness'',  a  book  consisting  chiefly 
and  frankly  of  a  sonnet  sequence  of 
gravely  thoughtful  beauty  in  which 
those  accustomed  to  the  severer  classi- 
cism of  the  old  poets  will  find  a  re- 
newal of  content.  Sonnets  which  sel- 
dom fall  below  the  standard  of  this 
from  which  we  quote  have  led  him 
victorious  from  under  the  pall  of  dis- 
approval: 

Words  are  to  dreams  a  wired  and  golden  cage 
Wherein  made  captive,  some  enchanting  bird 
Is  listened  to  for  music  that  is  beard 
In  wooden  freedom  only;  or  a  page 
Of  batterflies,  wing-spread  for  pilgrimage. 
But  never,  never  flying,  nor  bestirred 
By  happy  preference;   each  printed  word 
A  theft  from  youth  aU  overgrown  with  age. 

Karle  Wilson  Baker's  ''Blue  Smoke'' 
recalls  through  some  twist  of  memory 
Bret  Harte's  young  girl, — 

As  light  and  as  up  and  away 

As  rifle  smoke  blown  through  the  woods. 

But  these  poems  are  not  all  smoke. 
There  are  many  glowing  embers  and 
a  few  blazing  coals.  Mrs.  Baker  shows 
something  of  antique  restraint  and 
not  a  little  of  the  newer  and  freer  im- 
pulse.   ''The  Dead  Forerunner"  is  a 
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touching      reincarnation      of      Mrs. 
Browning's  "The  Cry  of  Children" : 

I>o  70a  hear  the  women  marchiDf ,  little  mother. 
Where  70a  slumber  In  your  narrow  bed  apart, 
With  your  little  hands  locked  fast 
Icy.  motionless,  at  last. 
Above  the  ashen  crater  of  your  heart  ? 
Ton,  the  passionate  forerunner  of  the  morrow. 
Yon,  who  died  before  the  breaking  of  the  light. 
Frail,  Promethean  foe  of  hoary  wrong  and  sor- 
row. 
Can  you  hear  the  women  marching  through  the 
night? 

Curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  will  cause 
much  interest  in  Charles  Wharton 
Stork's  volume  of  translated  poems, 
"Sweden's  Laureate".  Vomer  von 
Heidenstam,  in  addition  to  his  na- 
tional honors,  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  1916 — an  award  perhaps  slightly 
tinctured  by  the  desire  to  find  a  poet 
whose  nationality  could  not  be  made 
the  pretext  for  unpleasant  recrimina- 
tion: and  if  not  for  that,  the  award 
must  have  been  made  for  an  excel* 
lence  which  is  in  a  large  measure  lost 
by  translation.  But  the  cover  declares 
that  he  is  a  poet  of  content  rather  than 
of  form,  and  with  Mr.  Stork  translat- 
ing  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
Heidenstam  has  received  all  the  jus- 
tice that  he  could  expect  from  any 
translator.  Mr.  Stork's  selections  are 
made  from  three  of  Heidenstam's 
books,  "Pilgrimages  and  Wander- 
years— 1888",  "Poems— 1895",  and 
"New  Poems— 1915"— which  together 
with  "Hans  Alienus"  and  "Karolin- 
ema",  a  novel,  make  up  his  literary 
work.  So  constituted,  and  combined 
with  the  translator's  excellent  intro- 
duction, the  English  book  offers  a  sat- 
isfactory opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  poetry  of  a  country  whose 
literary  nexus  with  our  own  country 
has  been  up  to  this  time  established  al- 
most solely  by  the  works  of  Strind- 
berg  and  Selma  LagerUf  • 

Two  volumes  of  old  standbys  which 
are  always  in  demand  for  gifts  are  the 


de  luxe  editions  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
complete  works  and  the  "Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam",  the  latter  contain- 
ing the  first,  second,  and  fifth  editions 
of  the  translations  with  variations  on 
the  third  book.  Both  books  are  illus- 
trated by  Edmund  Dulac. 

Eunice  Tietjens's  "Profiles  From 
China",  a  reprint,  may  be  described 
as  both  antique  and  ultra  modem, 
since  its  naturally  western  feeling  is 
charged  and  colored  with  the  spirit  of 
the  East.  Mrs.  Tietjens  has  the  cun- 
ningly precious  craftsmanship  and  the 
insidiousness  of  the  oriental,  his  acute 
but  slanting  insight  into  life  and  char- 
acter, rather  than  the  wider  and  looser 
impressionism  of  some  less  artistic 
though  greater  observers.  She  gives 
us  the  picture  of  an  Abandoned  God — 
absorptions  and  reflections  of  a 
strange  old  soul,  swathed  still  in  in- 
visible trappings  as  curious  as  the 
material  draperies,  rich  with  scarlet 
and  gold  dragons  and  hung  with  carv- 
ings of  ivory  and  jade.  But  her  un- 
sparing eye  reveals  not  only  the  incar- 
nate old  world  consciousness  poised 
with  baffling  and  eternally  remote  se- 
renity against  a  background  of  silver 
shadows  and  blue  lights  and  frail 
blossomy  things,  but  filthy  boats  on 
canals  black  with  slime,  evil  eyes,  rot- 
ting self-mutilated  beggars  and  little 
dead  children  crunched  by  dogs — ^aU 
the  sharp  reversals  of  the  under  side 
of  the  world. 

"Body  and  Raiment",  brought  out 
recently,  is  declared  by  Mrs.  Tietjens's 
publishers  to  be  her  first  collection  of 
poems,  "Profiles  From  China"  being  a 
series  of  reactions  in  free  verse  to  a 
single  environment.  It  is  richer  in 
variety  of  theme  and  treatment  but  of 
the  same  pervasively  exotic  bouquet — 
sweets  and  poisons  gathered  from 
many  pastures.  Now  and  then  a  domi- 
nant personality  claims  or  invites  a 
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tribute,  and  there  is  even  more  mas- 
terful handling  of  animals  and  inani- 
mate things  such  as  ''The  Steam 
Shovel",  which  bears  a  physical  re- 
semblance to  Thomas  Hardy's  'The 
Thrashing  Machine" : 

The  Iron  bead 

Set  OB  a  monatroos,  jointed  neck, 

GUdea  here  and  there,  Ufta,  eettles  on  the  red 

Moiit  floor,  with  note  dropped  In  the  dirt,  at 

beck 

Of  some  incredible  oontroL 

He  snorta,  and  paaeee  concliant  for  a  space. 

Then  elowly  lifts ;  and  tears  the  gaping  hole 

Yet  deeper  in  earth's  flank.    A  sadden  race 

Of  loosened  earth  and  pebbles  trickle  there 
Like  blood-drops  in  a  wound. 

Bnt  he,  the  monster,  swings  his  load  around 

Weightless  it  seems  as  air.    His  mammoth  jaw 

Drops  widely  open  with  a  rasping  sound 

And  aU  the  red  earth  Tomits  from  his  maw. 

Gale  Young  Rice  is  one  of  our  most 
faithful  poets  and  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  preface  to  "Shadowy  Thresh- 
olds", one  of  the  most  persecuted  as 
well.  "Every  poet  who  is  called  by  any 
considerable  number  of  reviewers  a 
foremost  or  the  foremost,  po^  of  his 
country"  (quotation  from  Mr.  Rice's 
objurgatory  preface),  "is  naturally  a 
mark  for  criticism  by  those  poet- 
critics  who  aspire  to  his  place."  And 
there  must  be  a  certain  comfort  to 
Mr.  Rice  in  feeling,  as  even  he  must, 
that  any  reviewer,  poet-critic,  or  other 
unfortunate  who  has  called  him  a  fore- 
most, or  the  foremost,  poet  of  the 
country,  has  by  the  same  token  be- 
come something  of  a  mark  for  criti- 
cism himself.  Although  his  familiar 
poetic  quality  is  abundantly  in  evi- 
dence in  the  new  book,  there  is  little 
to  add  to  the  reputation  which  Mr. 
Rice  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
establish.  A  good  deal  of  what  he 
writes  is  dream-foam. 

John  Masefield's  "Reynard  the  Fox" 
considered  in  the  light  of  his  previous 
work  presents  a  curious  phenomenon. 
If  one  may  characterize  the  poetry  of 
as  great  and  versatile  a  poet  as  Mr. 


Masefield,  it  may  be  said  that  his  more 
extended  efforts  have  dealt  with 
themes  of  profoundly  ethical  import. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  dispute  that 
"The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street",  "The 
Everlasting  Mercy",  and  "The  Daub- 
er" are  poems  of  the  human  soul,  stark 
and  unrelieved,  universal  treatments 
of  naked  human  pain  and  burning  de- 
sires. And  when  the  latest  poem  is 
placed  beside  these  great  forerunners, 
for  so  it  must  be  placed,  the  contrast 
is  so  sharply  clear  as  to  be  breath- 
taking. 

For  "Reynard  the  Fox"  is  a  picture 
of  the  English  countryside  of  another 
and  happier  year — a  ttirilling  story  of 
a  hunt  meeting,  with  the  fox's  view- 
point dominant,  the  whole  seen  by  the 
eye  of  a  man  who  loves  the  land  from 
the  red  mud  of  the  valley  to  the  larch- 
crowned  boulders  of  the  highest  hill- 
top. In  fact  this  passion  for  England, 
—embracing  the  fair  land,  the  things 
that  grow  thereon,  the  wild  animals, 
the  coursing  dogs  and  horses,  the  men 
and  women  who  live  so  merrily  and 
lustily,  and,  not  least,  the  myriad  no- 
menclature of  an  English  community, 
— ^this  magnificent  passion  forms  the 
thrilling  undertone  of  the  composition. 
And  in  this  undertone  may  be  read 
much  of  the  war's  effect  on  John 
Masefield. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  gathering 
of  the  hunt  at  "The  Cock  and  Pye". 
You  will  read*  a  few  lines  and  murmur 
Chaucer" — a  few  pages,  and  add. 
Not  Chaucer  but  his  son".  Man, 
woman,  and  horse  are  touched  on  as 
they  arrive  with  strokes  now  deft,  now 
broad,  with  a  diction  notably  diverse 
and  effective.  An  example  or  two  will 
suflSce  to  give  the  spirit: 

His  wife.  Sal  Ridden. 

A  loud,  bold,  blonde  abundant  mare, 

With  white  horse  teeth  and  stocks  of  hair. 

And  again, — 
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Came  Minton-Prlee  of  th'  Afgbaii  border 
Iiean,  puckered,  yellowed,  knotted,  leared 
Tough  as  a  hlderope  twisted  hard. 
Tense  ticer  sinew  knit  to  bone. 

But  presently  the  hounds, — 

Aronnd  the  comer  down  the  road 
The  bob-bob-bobbinf  serpent  flowed. 

How  Masefield  loves  those  good  dogs, 
''those  feathery  things",  can  be  learned 
only  by  reading  the  poem. . . .  Then 
the  hunt  moves  out  and  the  action  be- 
comes wind-swift  and  blood-thrilling. 
Over  ten  miles  or  more  of  English 
fields  it  sweeps.  We  see  the  country- 
side, we  feel  the  exulting  ecstasy  of 
speed,  the  agony  of  torturing  fatigue, 
of  hope  deferred,  of  impending  vic- 
tory and  imminent  defeat.  And  in 
the  tensest  moment  we  come  upon  bits 
of  such  lovely  countryside  that  we  are 
forced  suddenly  to  remember  that  this 
enthralling  story  is  being  told  by  a 
very  great  poet,  as, — 

Beyond  it  darkness  of  yews  together 

Dark  green  plnmes  over  soft  brown  feather* 

Darkness  of  woods  where  scents  are  blowing. 

In  the  end  Reynard  crouches,  strength 
gone,  in  a  fir  clump  while  the  hunt 
sweeps  by  on  a  new  scent.  It  was  the 
only  way.  Reynard  was  too  gallant  to 
be  sacrificed  and  the  unknown,  unloved 
fox  makes  no  demand  on  our  sym- 
pathies. . . .  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  no  poem  this  season  has  given  us 
so  fine  and  keen  a  pleasure. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson  has  (in  the 
words  of  her  publishers)  written  a 
book  ''for  everybody  who  wishes  to 
know  what  the  poets  of  today  are 
thinking  and  feeling,  how  they  are 
sasring  what  they  think  and  fed,  and 
why  they  say  it  in  these  ways'\  In 
bringing  out  "New  Voices'*  she  is 
merely  following  modestly  and  nat- 
urally in  the  wake  of  a  distinguished 
precedent.  Her  book  is  complete  and 
comprehensive,  and  although  it  con- 


tains 200,000  words  or  so  of  criticism 
of  say  two  hundred  poems,  is  singu- 
larly free  from  malice  and  prejudice. 
It  diould  be  especially  useful  in  clubs, 
literary  circles,  schools,  and  homes 
where  there  is  no  proper  poetic  direc- 
tion. 

The  pathos  of  Dora  Sigerson  Short- 
er's  brief  life  and  her  passionate  pa- 
triotism, set  apart  her  last  book  "Six- 
teen Dead  Men  and  Other  Poems  of 
Easter  Week".  Grace  and  strength 
of  expression,  enhanced  by  some  magic 
in  her  personality,  have  given  Mrs. 
Shorter  a  peculiar  place  among  the 
recent  Celtic  lyricists ;  and  this  work 
to  which  she  gave  the  last  weeks  of 
her  life,  will  find  its  way  to  many 
hearts.  The  poem  'Telling  the  Bees" 
gives  a  new  significance  to  this  old 
custom,  but  "A  Nature  Lover  Passes" 
—Daniel  Henderson's  "Life's  Min- 
strel"—is  a  more  strikingly  lyrical 
adaptation  of  the  same  motif.  Mr. 
Henderson  is  the  torch-bearer  of  the 
new  poets,  and  a  strong  white  fiame 
bums  in  his  poems  of  patriotism  and 
love.  It  was  this  exalted  human  qual- 
ity as  well  as  his  poetic  skill  which 
won  him  the  National  Arts  Club  prize 
on  our  entrance  into  the  war.  We 
quote  a  fragment: 

Ah  France — ^bow  conld  our  hearts  forget 
The  iMth  by  which  came  Lafayette? 
How  conld  the  base  of  donbt  hang  low 
U|K>n  the  road  of  Rochambean? 
At  last,  thank  Ood  t    At  last  we  see 
There  Is  no  tribal  Uberty  I 

War  has  not  had  this  effect  on  all  of 
our  non-fighting  poets.  It  often  fans 
to  a  fiame  the  poetry  in  soldiers,  but 
throws  ashes  upon  the  divine  fire  of 
those  too  remote  to  feel  the  actual 
heat  of  battle,  at  least  temporarily. 
But  Amelia  Josephine  Burr's  war 
verse  in  her  recent  book  "Hearts 
Awake",  is  spirited  and  emotional, 
and  distinguished  by  tenderness  and 
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exaltation  of  mood.  However,  almost 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  poetic 
drama,  "The  Pixy",  which  necessi- 
tates a  belief  in  fairies  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  romantic  Cornish  coast, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  is  evolved 
with  skill  and  poetic  feelin^r.  All  of 
the  fire  and  color  which  distinguishes 
Miss  Burr's  earlier  plays  is  here  in 
full  measure  ;  and  those  who  know  her 
work  as  playwright,  before  she  wrote 
much  poetry,  will  be  rejoiced  to  find 
that  her  talent  has  not  been  laid  away 
in  a  napkin  for  these  years  without 
ripening. 

E.  Powys  Mathers  had  no  need  of  a 
fan  for  the  producing  of  warmth  when 
it  came  to  "Coloured  Stars".  And  it 
is  evident  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
opposite  effect.  The  fifty  or  more 
poems  which  fill  his  little  anthology 
are  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  guaranteed 
to  lift  the  hair  on  any  scalp  excepting 
possibly  the  Asiastic  Mr.  Mathers's 
method  in  selecting  material  from  the 
primitive  and  subtle  peoples  of  differ- 
ent centuries'  has  brought  results 
which  are  extremely  interesting. 
From  the  Afghan  of  Muhammadji  we 
have  the  unforgettable  "Black  Hair" 
with  its  haunting  refrain : 

Last  night  my  kisses  drowned  in  the  softness 

of  black  hair, 
And  my  kisses  like  bees  went  plundering  the 

softness  of  black  hair. 

Where  ten  people  are  interested  in 
reading  the  books  of  our  wholly  es- 
timable younger  poets,  a  hundred  will 
turn  the  pages  of  the  new  and  attrac- 
tive "Inclusive  Edition,  1886-1918"  of 
Kipling's  poetic  works,  and  at  least 
half  of  these  readers  will  be  people 
who  will  not  buy  another  book  of 
poems  in  a  decade  unless  Service  re- 
discovers the  lode  of  his  'Tukon 
Trail".  And  they  wiU  not  buy  this 
handsomely  bound  eight-hundred  page 
collection  for  the  sake  of  Kipling's  re- 


cent work,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  Indian  poems,  the  "Barrack-Room 
BaUads"  of  sainted  memory  and  per- 
petual enjo3rment,  and  perhaps  in  a 
few  cases  for  the  vulgar  pleasure  of 
"Gunga  Din"  and  his  ilk. 

"With  malice  for  all  and  charity 
toward  none",  is  the  inscription  which 
J.  P.  McEvoy  has  chosen  for  "Slams 
of  Life",  one  of  the  funniest  funny 
books  which  has  come  along  in  a  length 
of  days.  There  are,  of  course,  whole 
pages  when  we  wonder  how  in  mercy's 
name  the  author  can  possibly  imagine 
that  he  is  being  funny,  but  this  is  in- 
evitable with  ttie  wilfully  humorous. 
You  will  like  especially  "The  Grime 
Wave",  wherein  a  diligent  policeman 
pursues  footprints  backward  on  hands 
and  knees,  while  in  a  nearby  doorway 
thieves  secrete  the  safe. 

Two  books  of  ballads  are  offered 
from  two  prolific  pens,  '^cAroni  Bal- 
lads" and  "Buddy  Ballads",  by  T.  A. 
Daly  and  B.  Braley  respectively.  T. 
A.  Daly  doesn't  like  being  known 
simply  as  a  dialectician  any  better 
than  Edwin  Markham  likes  being 
known  as  the  man  who  wrote  "The 
Man  With  the  Hoe",  or  Gelett  Bur- 
gess as  the  man  who  wrote  "The 
Purple  Gow";  and  yet  these  concep- 
tions, once  fastened  on  the  public,  are 
hard  if  not  impossible  to  break.  There 
are  so  many  good  poets,  and  so  few 
good  dialect  poets,  that  the  best  dia- 
lect poet  of  them  aU  can  scarcely  hope 
to  be  widely  known  for  his  other  at- 
tainments. "McAroni  Ballads"  are 
more  often  in  non-dialect  form  than 
not,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such 
poems  as  "So  Glad  For  Spreeng"  will 
be  responsible  for  the  popularity 
which  the  book  is  sure  to  claim. 

Berton  Bralesr's  "Buddy  Ballads, 
Songs  of  the  A.  E.  F.",  are  rollicking, 
sixty-horse-power  bits  of  good  spirits 
served  in  doses  calculated  to  tickle  the 
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fancy  of  doughboys  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  Braley  believes  that  the  true 
heroic  spirit  is  in  the  undertone,  and 
consequently  his  verse  is  not  am- 
bitious»  most  of  it,  but  rather  about 
such  homely  topics  as  the  "Gosh-how- 
it-dings-to-us  mud'',  and  'Tou  would- 
n't know  your  Percy  now"  because  of 
what  the  army  has  done  for  him. 

We  are  by  no  means  in  favor  of  con- 
fining you  to  good  poetry.  "The  Sons 
of  Maine"  by  John  Chick  Murray,  for 
instance,  may  not  be  good  poetry  but 
it  is  decidedly  good  reading,  old-fash- 
ioned in  style  and  sentiment.  Mr. 
Murray's  heart  beats  to  the  tune  of 
about  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  his  pen 
appears  to  be  a  quill.  His  time  is 
spent  in  moaning  over  lost  delights 
and  faces,  there  being  nothing  con- 
genial in  the  passing  age.  We  sym- 
pathize with  the  wrung  heart  beneath 
the  lines : 

TOl  lately  I  feared  love  had  flown  from  my 

breast — 
Its  heartbp  its  fomace  of  yore. 

When  Louis  Untermeyer  snaps  his 
whip,  only  the  brave  dogs  turn  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Mr.  Untermeyer  is 
one  of  the  severest  taskmasters  that 
the  world  of  poetry  knows.  Poetry  to 
him  is  a  living,  breathing  being  with 
whom  his  dasrs  are  spent  in  tense  con- 
cern. All  the  more  extraordinary, 
then,  that  a  poet-critic  who  takes 
things  so  seriously  can  turn  aside  and 
write  the  cleverest  parodies  of  any- 
one in  the  ring.  "Including  Horace" 
is  a  series  of  clevernesses  in  which 
Mr.  Untermeyer  attempts  to  right  the 
wrong  done  Horace  by  other  trans- 
lators, and  to  show  the  old  Roman  in 
his  true  aspect. 

It  is  possible  that  the  book  presup- 


poses rather  too  great  a  familiarity 
with  Quintus  Horatius  to  prove  widely 
diverting,  but  the  sly,  searching, 
learned  humor  of  the  thing  must  com- 
mand respect  even  where  it  brings  no 
noticeable  enjoyment.  You  may  tire 
of  "Integer  Vitae"  as  it  might  have 
been  translated  by  twenty-six  poets, 
and  of  the  sixty-five  other  odes  which 
Mr.  Untermeyer  has  set  himself  the 
stunt  of  interpreting,  but  however 
lowly  a  reader  you  may  be,  there  are 
crumbs  of  pleasure  to  be  had  from 
such  selections  as  that  in  which  he 
treats  "Integer  Vitae"  familiarly,  in 
the  mode  of  Franklin  P.  Adams. 


Poems,  1909-1010.  By  John  Drinkwater. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Second  Book  of  Modem  Verse.  By  Jessie 
B.  Rittenhonse.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Benjamin  R.  C.  Lowe.    John  Lane  Co. 

Blue  Smoke.  By  Karle  Wilson  Baker.  Yale 
UniTersity  Press. 

Sweden^s  Laureate.  Selected  Poems  of 
Verner  Ton  Heidenstam.  Translated  from  the 
Swedish  with  an  introduction  by  Charles 
Wharton  Stork.     Yale  Unirersity  Press. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  H- 
lustrated  by  Edmund  Dulac.  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  SIhayyam.  Hlustrated  by 
Edmund  Dulac.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Profiles  Prom  China.  By  Eunice  Tietjens. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Body  and  Raiment.  By  Eunice  Tietjens. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Shadowy  Thresholds.  By  Cale  Young  Rice. 
The  Century  Co. 

Reynard  the  Fox  or  The  Ghost  Heath  Run. 
By  John  Masefleld.    The  Blacmillan  Co. 

New  Voices.  By  Marguerite  Wilkinson.  The 
MacmiUan  Co. 

Sixteen  Dead  Men  and  Other  Poems  of 
Easter  Week.  By  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter. 
Mitchell  Kennerley. 

Life's  Minstrel.  A  Book  of  Verse.  By  Daniel 
Henderson.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

Hearts  Awake.  By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 
Cleorge  H.  Doran  Company. 

Coloured  Stars.  Edited  by  B.  Powys  Ma- 
thers.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Verse:  InclusiTS  Edition, 
1886-1018.    Doubleday  Page  and  Co. 

Slams  of  Life.  By  J.  P.  McEvoy.  P.  F.  Vol- 
land  Co. 

McAronl  Ballads.  By  T.  A.  Daly.  Hareourt, 
Brace  and  Howe. 

Buddy  Ballads.  Songs  of  the  A.  E.  F.  By 
BertOD  Braley.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Sons  of  Maine.  By  John  Chick  Murray. 
The  Four  Seas  Co. 

Including  Horace.  By  Louis  Untermeyer. 
Hareourt.  Brace  and  Howe. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  TEN  AND  THEIR  BOOKS^ 


WE  would  by  no  means  limit  the 
reading  of  a  given  boy  or  girl 
to  the  books  of  this  list  or  of  any  list 
of  books  for  children.  We  would  see 
to  it  that  early  connection  is  made 
with  adult  books»  with  histories,  books 
of  travel  and  exploration,  natural  his- 
tories, the  sciences  and  the  arts.  Al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  a  wide  vari- 
ation of  taste  among  child  readers, 
and  for  the  capriciousness  of  child- 
hood which  frequently  enjoys  at  a 
later  period  or  under  different  circum- 
stances the  book  rejected  as  "silV  or 
**not  intere8ting'\ 

The  recently  published  letters  of 
well-known  authors  concerning  the 
books  they  read  as  children  leave  us 
with  a  stronger  conviction  than  ever 
that  the  crucial  point  in  any  guidance 
of  children's  reading  lies  In  having 
certain  books  at  hand  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  It  is  a  fatal  thing, 
especially  in  New  England,  to  delay 
the  first  reading  of  "Alice"  to  the 
reasoning  years.  Old  England  has  al- 
ways known  this  and  has  stood  by  the 
sense  of  nonsense  in  her  nurseries. 
When  Hugh  Walpole  learned  to  read 
by  reading  "Alice  in  Wonderland'',  he 
was  asserting  the  natural  right  of 
childhood  to  choose  for  itself  among 
the  books  at  hand.  No  one  who  has 
read  "Jeremy"  win  regret  that  "Alice" 
rather  than  "Jonas"  was  his  choice. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  from 
parents,  and  out  of  a  varied  experi- 
ence in  the  suggestion  of  children's 
books  as  gifts,  we  have  arranged  two 
lists  of  books  in  an  approximate  order 
of  purchase  for  a  child  or  a  family  of 
children  under  ten  years  old.    Many 


*A  •npplement  to  the  Janvaiy  aitkle. 


of  the  books  will  be  read  to  children 
long  before  they  are  able  to  read  for 
themselves.  Herein  lies  the  real  op- 
portunity of  the  parent  or  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  read  nonsense  in  verse 
or  prose,  and  has  faith  in  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  English  of  the 
Bible,  the  great  poets,  and  of  such 
writers  as  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Haw- 
thorne, Stevenson,  and  Kipling.  The 
selection  of  titles  has  been  made  with 
the  idea  of  giving  right  of  way  to 
literature  and  good  drawing  during 
the  most  impressionable  years  of  life. 

SOME  FIB8T  BOOKS 

THB    FAEMBR'8    BOT.      IUU9irfEie4   in    OOtOT   With 

Une  4ra%Pinff9  hv  Randoiph  OtMeeott.    Fred- 

erieU  Wame  and  Co, 

We  have  given  this  book  in  iMiper  eorers, 
as  a  first  picture  book  to  many  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  three.  Fif- 
t<K>n  more  indispensable  titles  of  old  nur- 
sery rhymes  will  be  found  on  its  corer. 
The  sixteen  books  may  be  had  in  boards 
in  two  or  in  four  Tolnmes. 

MOTHIR  G008I.  Illustrated  in  color  hy  Kate 
Oreenawap.  Frederick  Wame  and  Co. 
That  Kate  Greenaway  was  a  ehUd  psycholo- 
gist as  well  as  an  artist,  erery  young 
mother  who  studies  her  drawings  will  dis- 
cover for  herself.  Her  "Marigoul  Garden**, 
"Under  the  Window".  "The  Pied  Piper**, 
"A  Apple  Pie**,  and  "A  Day  in  a  ChUd*s 
Life**  should  not  be  aUowed  to  stay  out 
of  print. 

A  CHILD'S  OABDBN  OF  VBB8B8.     By  Bohort  Louii 

8teven9on.  flluttrated  in  hlaok  and  whUe 
by  OharleM  Robinson.  Charles  8orihn0r*s 
Sons. 

Kate  Oreenaway*s  child  pictures  and  verses 
suggested  to  Stevenson  the  writing  of  his 
own  verses  for  children. 

80N08  or  INHOCBHCB.    By  WQUom  BlaJta,   John 
Lane  Co, 

"The  most  perfect  expression  of  Blake*s 
vision  of  life**.    Scudder. 

THB  BIO  BOOK  OF  ITITBSBmT  BBTMB8.      Edited  by 

Waiter  O.  Jerrold.  JUustraied  in  eoior  and 
in  Une  drawing  by  Charles  RoJAnson,  B.  F. 
Button  and  Co. 

This  collection  has  been  a  favorite  gift 
book  for  about  fifteen  years.  It  contains 
others  verse  than  traditional  Mother  Goose 
melodies. 

TBB    COMFLBTB    HONSBNSB    BOOK.       By    BdiDOrd 

Lbar.     BdUed   kv  Ladjf  Btraehtm,  with  an 
introduction  by  Z^ord  Cromer.    Duffield  and 
Co. 
This  edition  contains  "aU  the  original  pic- 
tures and  verses  together  with  new  m^ 
terlal".    c  1912. 
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TBB  KMT  Eiiio«  «  hook  o/  verM  /or  children, 
O^mpUed  hp  Kate  Domgtat  Wipgin  amd  N9rm 
Arehib&id  Bmiih.     Doukiedrnp,  Puge  snd  C: 
We  would  add,  with  this  colleetkMi,  B.  V. 
LiieM*t  "Book  of  Venes"  la  the  more  ex- 
penslTe  of  the  two  edltkms,  pnhllihed  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
Tm  TALB  OF  PBTBB  BABBFr.    Bp  BtmtHm  Potter. 
PrederMt  Wamt  and  Co. 
The   *aittle   book'*   makes   a   distinct   ap- 
peal to  many  children  and  no  one  has  nn- 
dentood  this  better  than  Beatrix  Potter. 
Her  *Tallor  of  Gloncester**  Is  a  Christ* 
mas  story. 

TBS   BTOBT   OT   THB   TBBBB    BBAB8.      lUfUtnted 

l»  oolor  and  with  Une  drawinqt  hp  L.  LeMlie 
Brooke.    Frederick  Wame  anm  Oo. 

Leslie  Brooke's  *Three  Bears".  **Three 
Little  Pigs'*.  "Tom  Thnmb**,  his  "Golden 
Goose**,  and  his  nursery  rhymes  are  lored 
by  children  of  all  ages.  The  books  are 
published  In  paper  corers  and  In  boards. 
THB  CHiLDBBN's  BOOK.  Bv  Horoce  E,  Bcndder. 
lUneiraied.    Honghton  Miffiin  Oo. 

"A  collection  or  the  best  and  most  ftunoos 
stories   and    poems    In    the    Bngllsh    Un- 


it 


TBB  BIBLB  ffOB  CHILDBBN.  Arranged  from  the 
King  Jamee  Verelon,     The  Oentnrg  Oo. 

TBB  FABLBB  OF  Jcsop.  Edited  5*  Joeeph  Jo- 
cobt.  ninatrated  hg  Richard  Heighwag.  The 
MacmiUan  Oo. 

OEIMM'B  FAIBT  TALB8.  Troneloted  hg  Mre.  Ed- 
gar Lncaa.  lUnetrated  hg  Arthur  Rackham. 
J.  B.  lApvincott  Oo. 

There  u  a  good  edition  of  Grimm,  edited 

SLacy    Crane,    illustrated    by    Walter 
ane,  and  published  by  the  Ifacmillan  Co. 

BN0LI8H    FAIBT    TALB8.       Edited    hg   JOBCgh    JO- 

oobe.     O.  p.  Putnam'e  Sone, 
Joseph  JacolM  was  a  bom  storyteller  as 
well  as  a  student  of  folk  lore.     His  ren- 
derings are   characterised  by   humor  and 
Idiomatic  English. 
JUST  80  8TOBIB8.    Eg  Rudgord  Kipling,    niue- 

trated  hg  the  author.    Douhledag,  Page  and 

Oo. 
The  "JuTcnile  edition",  larger  In  sise.  Is 
more  attractive  to  young  children. 

A    BHOBT    HIBTOBT    OF    DI8C0VBBT.      Eg   Heudrik 

Wittem  Van  Loon.     Illuetrated  in  color  hg 

the  author.    David  McKag. 
*'This  little  book  Is  an  historical  appetiser. 
...  It  merely  says :    Dear  Children  :    His- 
tory is  the  most  fascinating  and  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  of  arts." 
TBB   BONO   OF   HIAWATHA.     Eg   Heurg   Wad»' 

worth  LongfeUow.     IHuetrated   hg  Frederic 

Remington.     Hotighton  MiJBKin  Oo. 

The  childhood  of  Hiawatha  will  be  fa- 
miliar to  children  long  before  this  book, 
with  Its  fine  pictures  of  American  Indian 
life,  is  added  to  their  library. 

BBAUTT    AND   THB    BBABT    PICTUBB    BOOK.      /Illl«- 

trated  in  color  hg  Waiter  Orane,    John  Lane 

Oo. 
While  some  young  children  are  attracted 
bT  the  strong  color  of  the  Walter  Crane 
picture  books,  especially  in  paper  covers, 
the  sumptuous  settings  and  costumes  make 
a  more  definite  appeal  to  children  already 
familiar  with  fairy  tales. 

ALICB'B  ADVBNTUBBB   IN  WONDBKLAND.    Eg  Lcwie 

Oarroil.     Illuetraied    hg   Sir  John   Tenniel. 

The  Macmillan  Oo. 

"Through  the  Looking  Glass"  may  be  had 
in  a  separate  volume  or  bound  with  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland". 

DAVID    BLAIEB    AND    THB    BLUB    DOOB.      Eg   B.    F, 

Beneon.    Oeorge  H.  Doran  Oompang. 

Like  "Alice'^  this  book  is  the  story  of  a 
dream.  The  first  chapter  contains  valuable 
Information  concerning  imaginative  boys 
under  ten. 

THB  BLBBPINO  BBAUTT,  AND  OTHBB  TALB8   FBOM 

THB   OLD   FBBNCH.     Retold    hg   Sir   Arthur 

8 


QuiOer^ouck.     lUuetraied  in  color  hg  Ed- 
mund Dulae,    Oeorge  H.  Doran  Oompang. 
There  are  two  editions  of  this  fine  collec- 
tion.   The  larger  and  more  expensive  one 
contains  more  Illustrations. 

SBLBCT    FABLBS    FBOM    LA    FONTAINB.      Adapted, 

and  iUuetraied  in  color,  hg  M.   Eoutet  de 

Monvel.      Soeietg   for   Promoting   Ohrittian 

Knowledge. 
JOAN  OF  ABC.    iUuetraied  in  color,  hg  M.  Eou- 
tet de  Monvel.    The  Oeniurp  Oo. 
The    Bngilsh    edition    of   this    wonderful 
book  has  just  come  back  Into  print. 
THB  BBOWNIBB,  THBIB  BOOK.     Eg  Palmer  Oom. 

The  Oenturg  Oo. 

Palmer  Cox  studied  children's  Interests  so 
faithfully  that  his  drawings  are  as  popu- 
lar as  ever. 
THB  CHicKBN  woBLD.    Eg  E.  Bogd  8mUh.    0. 

P.  Putnam'e  Bone. 
Boyd  Smith  has  done  no  better  work  than 
in  this  picture  book  which  he  made  several 
years  ago  while  living  In  Prance. 
THB  HAPPT  HBABT  FAMiLT.     Eg  Virginia  G«r- 

9on.    JUuetrated  hg  the  author.    DuffUHd  and 

Oo. 

A  nonsense  story,  printed  for  little  chil- 
dren as  arranged  by  the  artist-author. 
JANB,  J08BPH  AND  JOHN.     Eg  Ralph  Bergen- 

gren.    lUuetraied  in  color  hg  Maurice  E.  Dag. 

Atlantic  Momhlg  Preee. 

Ralph  Bergengren's  verses  are  modem  but 
are  childlike  In  spirit,  a  quality  sustained 
bv  Maurice  Day  in  his  charming  pictures 
of  children  at  play. 

80MB  LATER  BOOKS 

TBB  ABABiAN  NIOHTS.    Edited  hg  Koic  Douglae 
Wiifgin  and  Nora  Archihald   Smith.     /Ilii*- 
trtned  in  color  hg  MamfMd  Parrieh.    Oharlee 
Scrihner'e  Sone. 
A  fuller  selection  of  stories  may  be  found 
In  the  collection  edited  by  Prances  Jenkins 
Olcott  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Co. 
THB  JUNOLB  BOOK.    Eg  Rudgord  Kipling.    The 
Oenturg  Oo. 
The  Second  Jungle  Book  Is  published  as  a 
companion  volume. 

UNCLB  BBMUB;   HIB  BONOB  and  BIB  8ATIN08. 

Eg  Joel  Ohandler  Harrie.    Jlluatraied  hg  A. 
E.  FroBt.    D.  Appleton  and  Oo. 
The  age  at  which  children  enjoy  "Uncle 
Remus^'  varies  with   their  distance  from 
the  South. 
Bip  VAN  wiNKLB.     Eg  Waehingtou  Irving.    Il- 
luetraied hg  Arthur  Rackham.     Douhledag, 
Page  and  Oo, 

Children  should  know  this  story  before 
they  are  asked  to  read  it  as  an  assign- 
ment. 
THB  PBTBBKIN  PAPBB8.  Eg  Luorctia  P.  HoUe. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Oo. 
The  amusing  adventures  of  a  large  family. 
We  would  like  to  add  "The  William  Henry 
Letters"  of  Mrs.  Dias,  but  it  is  out  of 
print. 

PXNOCCHIO,  THB  ADVBNTUBBB  OF  A   HABIONBTTB. 

Eg  Carlo  Lorcns^fil.     IHuetrated  hg  Oharlet 
Oopeland.    CHnn  and  Oo. 
The    best    known    and    most    popular    of 
Italian  fairy  tales.     The  illustrations  of 
the  Italian  original  are  fascinating  to  boys 
of  all  ages. 
THB  BOBB  AND  THB  BiNO.     Eg  WUliam  Make- 
peace  Thackerag,  urtth  illuetratione  hg  the 
author. 
Children  who  have  seen  Tony  Sarg's  mario- 
nettes  made   after   Thackeray's   drawings 
will  read  the  book  at  an  earlier  age  and 
with  keen  perception  of  its  charm. 
TBB  WONDBB  BOOK.     Etf  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Illuetraied    hg    Walter    Orane.      Houghton 
Miffiin  Oo. 

^he    Wonder    Book"    and    "Tanglewood 
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Tales*'  are  included  In  the  same  volnme 
in  an  edition  illustrated  by  Maxfleld  Par- 
risb. 
THB  BSROBS.    Bp  Oharl€9  KingMley,    The  Mae- 

millan  Co. 

Kingiley's  fine  text  is  wortby  of  a  new 
and  attractive  edition. 
THB  0DT88BT.     TronMlated   hy  8.  H.  Butcher 

and  Andrew  Lang,  The  IfacmlUoii  Co. 
Tbe  best  rersion  from  whicb  to  read  aloud. 
'*Tbe  Children's  Homer*'  by  Padraie  Colum 
combines  the  story  of  the  **Iliad'*  and  the 
"Odyssey**  in  a  form  more  attraetlTe  to 
children. 
PiLoaiif's   PBOoaBBB.     By  John  Bunyan,     lU 

lUMtrated  by  the  Brothera  Rhead.     The  Oen- 

tnrji  Co, 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  text  in- 
Tlte  more  children  to  read  "Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" than  those  of  any  other  edition. 

OOLDBN   IfUMBBBS,  A  BOOK  OP  TBB8B  fOB  TOUTH. 

Compiled  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora 
Archibald  Smith,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co, 
"The  Blue  Poetry  Book*',  edited  by  An- 
drew Lang  and  published  by  Longmans. 
Green  and  Co.,  contains  many  ballads  and 
is  one  of  the  few  collections  in  which  **The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  is  to  be 
found.  Burton  Stevenson's  "Home  Book 
of  Verse  for  Young  Folks*',  published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  should  also  be  given 
a  place. 

Ain>BB8BN*8  PAiBT  TALB8.     Tronelottd  by  Mre. 
Sdgar  Luoae.    E.  P,  Dutton  and  Co. 

The  edition  illustrated  by  T.  C.  and  W. 
Robinson  is  the  most  attractive  and  sat- 
isfactory. There  Is  a  fine  large  edition 
translated  by  H.  L.  Braekstad,  with  illus- 
trations by  Hans  Tegner  and  an  introdua- 
tlon  by  Iklmund  Gosse,  published  by  The 
Century  Co. 

IN  ^BB    DATS    or    OIANTB.      By   Abbic   FoTWeU 
Brown.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  best  introduction  to  Norse  Myths  for 
young  readers. 

TBB     WONDBBFUL     ADVBNTUBB8     OP     NILS.        By 

Selma  Lagerldf.    llluetraied  in  color  by  Mary 
H.  Frye,    Doubleday.  Page  and  Co, 

A  dream  story  with  Sweden  for  a  back- 
ground. Written  for  children  nine  years 
old  by  Sweden's  greatest  living  novelist. 
A8bj0msen*s  "Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far 
North"  is  unfortunately  out  of  print  in 
the  Bngllsh  edition.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  collections  of  fairy  tales. 

A  Lrm^B  DOT  LOST.    By  W.  H,  Hudson.    Alfred 
A,  Knopf. 

A  dream  story  with  South  America  for  its 
background.  The  kind  of  story  that  Hud- 
son the  naturalist  felt  he  might  have 
liked  when  a  child.    To  be  read  aloud. 

OULLIVBB'8  TBAVBL8.    By  Jonathan  Swift.     lU 

luatratffd   in   color   by   Willy  Pogany.     The 

Macmillan  Co, 

A   preference  is   often   expressed  for  the 
Cranford  edition  of  Gulliver. 
BOBiNBON    CBU80B.     By   Daniel   Defoe,     illua- 

trated  by  Louie  and  Frederick  Rhead,    Har- 

per  and  Bros. 

No  illustrated  edition  of  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe" has  yet  realised  the  possibilities  sug- 
gested by  the  text. 
THB    SWISS    PAifiLT    BOBINBON.      By   Johann 

David   Wy»».     lUuetrated   by  Louie   Rhead. 

Harper  and  Bros. 

There  is  no  diminution  In  the  popularity 
of  the  resourceful  Swiss  Family. 
THB   BTOBT   OF   BOLAND.     By  JamcM  Baldwin, 

Charlee  Bcribner'e  8on». 

We  would  always  read  from  "The  Song 
of  RoUnd". 

THB    MBBBT    ADVBNTUBB8    OP    BOBIN    HOOD.      By 

Howard  Pvle.    Illuatrated  in  black  and  white 
by  the  author.    Charlee  Bcribner'e  Bone. 
The  best  prose  rendering  of  Robin  Hood. 


Edited  &y   BUney 
by  N.  O.  Wyeth, 


THB    BOT'8    KINO    ABTHUB. 

Lanier.    lUuetrated  in  color 

Charlee  Bcribner'e  Bone. 

Howard  Pyle's  four  large  volumes  may 
well  be  left  to  children  over  ten.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  the  Pyle  books  are  the 
best. 

DON   QUIXOTB   OP   TBB    MANCHA.      By   MigUCl   de 

Cervantee-Baavedra.    Retold  by  Judge  Parry 

and  illuatrated  by  Walter  Crane.    John  Lane 

Co. 

Many   children   need   Spanish   background 
for  the  enjoyment  of  "Don  Quixote". 
TBB    BLUB    PAiRT    BOOK.     Edited    by    Andrew 

Lang.    Longmans,  Qreen  and  Co. 

A  favorite  collection  with  children  of  all 
ages.  The  versions  of  Andrew  Lang  are 
not  so  easy  to  read  aloud  as  some  of  the 
other  collections. 

TBB  WONDBB  CLOCK,  OB  POUB  AND  TWBNTT  MAB- 

VBLLOD8  TALB8.     Adapted  by  Howard  Pyle. 

Illuatrated  in  black  and  white  by  the  author. 

Harper  and  Bros. 

"Pepper  and  Salt*'  in  its  stories  and  verses, 
as  well  as  by  its  pictures,  appeals  to  chil- 
dren a  little  earlier  than  does  **The  Won- 
der Clock".  Both  collections  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  children's  library. 

AT  TBB  BACK  OP  TBB  NOBTB   WIND.      BV  GeOTtte 

MaoDonald.      Illustrated     by    Jessie     Will' 
coa  Bmith.    David  McKay. 

"The  Princess  and  the  Goblin"  and  "The 
Princess  and  Curdle'*  are  usually  enjoyed 
by  younger  children  than  those  who  read 
of  ^'Little  Diamond**  and  "North  Wind". 
Josephine  Daskam  Bacon's  tribute  to 
George  MacDonald  in  "On  Our  Hill"  places 
these  books  admirably  in  relation  to  other 
fairy  tales  read  to  three  children  under 
ten. 
TBB  OOLDBN  BPBAB8.  By  Edmuud  Ltomy,  Des- 
mond Fitegerald, 

This  unusual  collection  of  original  Irish 
fairy  tales  is  worthy  of  a  setting  more 
in  keeping  with  its  fine  literary  form. 

OBANNT'8      WONDBBPUL      CBAIB.         By      FrOHCes 

Browne,    Illustrated  by  Katharine  Pyle,     B. 
P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

The  charm  of  these  old  stories  told  by  a 
blind  poet  extends  to  the  children  of  to- 
day. 
JACKANAPB8.     By  Juliona  Horatia  Ewing.     Il- 
lustrated   by    Randolph    Caldecott.      Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
No  modern  edition  can  replace  the  one  In 
which    Caldecott   pictured   Jackanapes    on 
LoUo's  back  racing  over  Goose  Green. 

TALB8   PBOif    BBAKB8PBABB.     By   Charlcs   and 
Mary  Lamb.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Some  children  prefer  Shakespeare  at  first 
hand,  but  for  those  who  do  not,  no  ren- 
dering has  approached  this  classic. 

BONAPABTB.  By  Ocorges  MontorgueU.  Illue- 
trated  in  color  by  Job.  Brentano's. 
The  universal  interest  aroused  by  this  book 
and  by  the  eight  companion  volumes  of 
French  history  is  indicative  of  what  is 
needed  in  the  presentation  of  history  to 
children  and  young  people.  The  books  are 
all  written  by  the  same  author,  whose  text 
has  not  been  translated,  but  the  striking 
feature  of  the  books  is  their  pictorial  form. 
They  are  illustrated  by  different  artists 
and  are  of  the  sise  of  a  small  atlas  with 
decoyative  colors.  The  books  are  unique  in 
design  and  we  suggest  the  purchase  of  at 
least  one  of  them.  We  would  add  very 
early  to  a  personal  library  for  children, 
books  illustrated  by  the  best  artists  of 
Sweden,  Russia,  Holland,  Japan,  as  well  as 
of  France.  They  are  invaluable  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  folk  tales,  history,  and 
geography  of  the  countries. 

ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED    BT    FBANK    PABKBE    8T0CKBEID0B    IN    COOPIEATION    WITH    THB    AMBmiCAlV 

LIBBABT    ASSOCIATION 

The  follo¥>ing  lUtB  of  hooh$  in  demand  in  Deeember  in  the  puhUe  librariee  of  the  United 
Btatee  have  been  compiled  from  reporte  made  by  two  hundred  repreeentaiive  Ubrariee,  in  every 
eeetion  of  the  eounUry  ond  in  oitiee  of  all  eigee  down  to  ten  thoneand  populaiion.  The  order* 
of  choice  ie  ae  etated  by  the  Ubrariane. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU  Putnam 

2.  The  Box  with  Broken  Seals  E.  PhiUipa  Oppenheim   LrrTLE,  Brown 
8.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent            Harold  Bed  Wright    Book  Supply  Co. 

4.  Jeremy  Hugh  Walpole  DORAN 

5.  Sherry  George  Barr  McCutcheon  DODD,  Mead 

6.  Mare  Nostrum  Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdflez  Dutton 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU  Putnam 

2.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent  Harold  BeU  Wright    BOOK  Supply  Co. 
8.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  DORAN 

4.  Mare  Nostrum  Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdflez  Dutton 

5.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdfiez  Dutton 

6.  Mary  Olivier  May  Sinclair  Macmillan 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent  Harold  BeU  Wright    BOOK  Supply  Co. 

2.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  DORAN 
8.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert                       Ethel  M.  DeU                          PUTNAM 

4.  Jeremy  Hugh  Walpole  DORAN 

5.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdflez  Dutton 

6.  A  Servant  of  Reality  PhyUis  Bottoms  Century 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent  Harold  BeU  Wright    Book  Supply  Co. 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdflez  Dutton 

8.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU  Putnam 

4.  Ramsey  Milholland  Booth  Tarkington  Doubleday 

5.  Mare  Nostrum  Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdfiez  Dutton 

6.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey  Penn 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Young  Visiters  Daisy  Ashford  DORAN 

2.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdfiez  Dutton 

8.  Dangerous  Days  Mary  Roherts  Rinehart  DORAN 

4.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent  Harold  BeU  Wright    BOOK  Supply  Co. 

5.  The  Tin  Soldier  Temple  Bailey  Penn 

6.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DM  Putnam 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Re-creation  of  Brian  Kent  Harold  BM  Wright    Book  Supply  Co. 

2.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU  Putnam 
8.  The  Young  Visiters                             Daisy  Ashford  Doran 

4.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

Ijrpse  Vicente  Blaseo  Ihdfiez  DUTTON 

5.  Mare  Nostrum  Vicente  Blaseo  IhdfieM  Dutton 

6.  Jeremy  Hugh  Walpole  D(«AN 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED     BT     nUNK     PAftKBE     ■TOCKBEIOOB     IN     COOPBEATION     WITH     TBB     AMBBICAV     LIBEAmi* 

ABBOCIATIOH 

The  titles  have  been  eewred  hy  the  eimpU  proceee  of  giving  eaeh  «  ereSU  of  eim  for  each 
time  it  afpeare  ae  pret  choice,  and  $o  down  to  a  eoore  of  one  for  oaoh  time  it  appeare  in  timth 

J}laee.    The  total  eeore  for  each  eeotion  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  ohotoe 
n  the  table  hereidth, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  Theodore  Roosevelt* 8  Letters  to  His 

Children  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  Sgbibner 

2.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Wm.Roseoe  Thayer  Houghton  Mifflin 
8.  Belgium                                               Brimd  Whitloek  APPUSTON 

4.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams      Henry  Adams  Houghton  Miffun 

5.  A  Labrador  Doctor  Wilfred  T.Grenf ell  HOUGHTON  MiFFUN 

6.  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Mildred  Aldrieh  Small,  Maynabd 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams       Henry  Adams         Houghton  Mifflin 

2.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children  Joseph  Btieklin  Bishop  SCBIBNER 

8.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Doran 

4.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Wm.Roseoe  Thayer  Houghton  Miffun 

5.  Analyzing  Character  Katherine  M.  Blackford  Alden 

6.  Belgium  Brand  Whitlotk  Apfleton 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Theodora  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children  Joseph  Bticklin  Bishop  Sgribner 

2.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Wm.Roseoe  Thayer  Houghton  Mifflin 
8.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams        Henry  Adams  HOUGHTON  MiFFUN 

4.  Rasrmond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  Doran 

5.  Analyzing  Character  Katherine  M.  Blackford  Alden 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas     Frederick  O'Brien  Century 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Theodore  Roosevelt* s  Letters  to  His 

Children  Joseph  Bticklin  Bishop  SCRIBNEB 

2.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams       Henry  Adams  HOUGHTON  Mifflin 
8.  The  Seven  Purposes                           Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

4.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DottAN 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas     Frederick  O'Brien  Century 

6.  Eminent  Victorians  Giles  Stra^chey  Putnam 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams        Henry  Adams  HOUGHTON  Mifflin 

2.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  Scribner 

3.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

4.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DORAN 

5.  Belgium  Brand  WhiUock  Appleton 

6.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Wm.Roscoe  Thayer  Houghton  Miffun 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop  SCRIBNER 

2.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  Henry  Adams  Houghton  Mifflin 

3.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Wm.Roscoe  Thayer  Houghton  Mifflin 

4.  Raymond  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  DORAN 

5.  The  Seven  Purposes  Margaret  Cameron  Harper 

6.  Belgium  Brand  WhiUock  Appleton 
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r[E  Gossip  Shop  has  just  been  read- 
ing a  very  interesting  circular.  A 
very  interesting  circular,  indeed.  In 
fact,  a  mo8t  interesting  circular  I  This 
circular  is  in  advertisement  of  two 
books,  remarkable  books,  evidently. 
Onp  of  these  books  is  (so  the  circular 
says)  "a  special  book  for  women".  As 
to  that,  however,  we  (though  not  femi- 
nine) think  we  should  see  this  book 
ourselves.  We  think  we  aught  to  see 
it.  We  fear  that  something  is  about 
to  be  put  over  on  us.  This  book  is 
caUed  ''The  Art  of  Pleasing  Men".  It 
was  (so  the  circular  says)  "written  by 
a  woman  who  knows  whereof  she 
speaks".  Also,  "it  will  be  found  very 
interesting  to  any  female,  whether 
married  or  single,  old  or  young". 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  volume :  Lady  Beauty,  The  Girl 
Who  Wins,  The  Girl  Who  Fails,  The 
Wife  Who  is  Loved,  A  Word  of  Warn- 
ing, Some  Unfailing  Methods,  Girls 
Whom  Men  Like,  Secret  of  the 
Widow's  Power.  "Any  woman"  (the 
circular  declares)  "who  cannot  win  a 
husband  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
book  does  not  deserve  one."  Finally, 
it  is  said,  the  volume  is  highly  en- 
doraed  by  ministera  of  the  GoapeL 


A  great  many  people,  doubtless,  who 
otherwise  never  would  have  heard  of 
Paul  Gauguin  have  been  awakened  to 
a  lively  interest  in  this  French  painter 
by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
much-discussed  novel  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  has  moulded  the  character 
and  career  of  Charles  Strickland,  its 
hero,  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Gauguin.    There  now  appears  in  an 


American  edition  a  book  called  "Noa 
Noa",  which  is  Gauguin's  story  of  his 
sojourn  on  the  island  of  Tahiti — ^the 
scene  of  the  latter  part  of  the  noveL 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  Gau- 
guin. 

Gauguin  stands  with  Cezanne  and 
Van  Gogh  as  one  of  the  three  domi- 
nant personalities  who  have  broken 
new  paths  in  modem  art  and  have  cre- 
ated new  beauties.  He  was  bom  in 
1848,  the  son  of  a  Breton  father  and  a 
Creole  mother.  In  his  youth  he  was  in 
the  French  merchant  marine,  and 
later  became  associated  with  a  bank- 
ing house.  It  was  not  until  well  in  his 
thirties  that  he  gave  up  his  business, 
left  his  wife  and  family,  and  took 
to  painting.  In  1891  he  &ially  broke 
away  from  Europe  and  civilization, 
and  went  to  Tahiti  where  he  took  a 
wife  and  lived  the  primitive  life  of 
the  natives. 

Amid  these  surroundings,  he  found 
the  beauty  and  peace  for  which  he  had 
so  long  sought,  and  for  his  art  the 
decorative  grandeur  and  expressive 
simplicity  of  primitive  art,  as  well  as 
a  barbarous  splendor  of  color  and  a 
unique  archaic  monumentality  of  de- 
sign. In  brief,  he  sought  the  soul  of 
color  and  line,  as  the  musician  seeks 
the  soul  of  a  tone. 

Interrupted  only  by  a  few  visits  to 
his  native  France,  he  continued  to  live 
in  the  South  Seas  until  his  death  in 
1908  on  the  island  of  Dominica,  one 
of  the  Marquesas  group. 


Harper  and  Brothers  recently  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Thomas 
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Bucklin  WeUs  as  editor-in-chief  of 
"Harper's  Magazine''  and  of  Lee  Fos- 
ter Hartman  as  associate  editor.  The 
new  editor  of  "Harper's"  and  his  as- 
sociate are  both  known  to  friends  of 
the  magazine  through  their  many 
years  of  service  under  the  distin- 
guished editorship  of  the  late  Henry 
Mills  Alden.  An  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Alden,  by  an  old  friend,  James  Lane 
Allen,  appeared  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman. 


There  is  a  lamentable  mixup  in  the 
Sun  Dial  column  of  the  New  York 
"Sun"  as  to  what  Butler  is  which. 
Somebody  not  long  ago  wrote  in  to  the 
"conductor"  of  the  column  remarking 
that  he  had  heard  one  N.  M.  Butler 
mentioned  as  a  nominee  for  our  next 
President  and  assuming  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  that  name  who  con- 
ducts a  chain  of  grocery  stores.  Mr. 
Marquis  seemed  to  be  in  some  doubt 
as  to  this,  and  suggested  that  in  all 
probability  the  Butler  was  the  author 
of  "Pigs  is  Pigs",  and  the  sequel  to 
that  well-known  work  "The  Way  of 
All  Flesh". 


There  has  recently  appeared  on 
New  York  news-stands  what  boasts  to 
be  the  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
world.  It  is  published  by  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York, 
located  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  and  has  as 
its  object  the  awakening  of  public  in- 
terest in  community  work.  "Better 
Times",  as  the  publication  is  called,  is 
four  by  six  inches  in  size  and  contains 
eight  pages.  It  is  an  illustrated  four- 
column  sheet,  and  contains  approxi- 
mately three  words  to  a  line.  It  is 
made  up  exactly  like  a  metropolitan 
daily,  including — ^besides  news  on 
neighborhood-house  activities  —  car- 
toons by  well-known  artists,  editorials, 
a  humorous  column,  and  even  sport 


news.  George  J.  Hecht,  formerly  of 
the  committee  on  public  information, 
is  editor.  The  associate  editors  are 
David  S.  Hanchett  of  the  "Standard", 
Arthur  Kellogg  of  the  "Surv^",  and 
Kenneth  D.  Widdemer.  Gordon  Grant, 
official  war  department  cartoonist,  is 
art  editor. 


You  know  Oliver  Herf ord's  cat.  We 
do  not  mean  his  real,  live  cat,  but  that 
design  of  an  interwoven  O  and  H,  on 
a  shield,  which  he  uses  as  a  monogram 
on  the  title-pages  of  his  books,  and 
also  makes  by  hand  as  his  signature  in 
presentation  copies  of  his  works. 
Well,  the  other  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Gossip  Shop,  he  was  inscribing  a  copy 
of  "This  Giddy  Globe"  for  Berton 
Braley  (who  idso  was  inscribing  a 
copy  of  his  "Buddy  Ballads"  for  Mr. 
Herford).  When  he  reached  the  place 
for  his  signature,  Mr.  Herford  re- 
marked: "Now  for  my  cat-of-arms." 
Mr.  Herford  dated  his  inscription, 
"Wednesday,  1920." 


Paul  Adam,  the  novelist,  died  in 
Paris  on  January  2.  He  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1862  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Among  the  works  of  Mr.  Adam  is  a 
series  of  novels  in  sequence,  giving  a 
history  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
the  restoration  and  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  first  of  which,  "La 
Force",  was  published  in  1899.  He 
was  a  leading  French  writer  of  the 
symbolist  school,  and  took  part  in  the 
Boulangist  movement  in  1889,  having 
been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His 
first  appearance  in  literature  was  in 
1885,  with  "Chair  MoUe",  which 
showed  the  influence  of  Zola.  Five 
years  later  he  favored  a  return  to  the 
idealistic  novel,  and  his  stories  in- 
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eluded  "Robes  Rouges",  "Le  Myst6re 
des  Foulest  and  "La  BataiUe  d'Uhde". 


Competitions  for  the  year's  best 
novel,  the  most  educational  and  power- 
ful play  on  American  life,  the  best 
work  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  best  specimens  of 
newspaper  work,  the  prizes  totalling 
more  than  $10,000,  have  been  an- 
nounced at  Columbia  University. 

A  jury  chosen  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  selected 
from  that  body  and  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  will 
make  the  awards  in  literature  and 
newspaper  work.  A  prize  of  $1,000  is 
offered  for  the  best  American  novel, 
presenting  the  purest  atmosphere  and 
highest  standard  of  manners  and  man- 
hood. 

For  the  best  American  play  best 
representing  the  educational  value  and 
power  of  the  stage,  a  prize  of  $1,000 
is  offered.  For  the  best  book  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States  $2,000  is 
offered,  and  $1,000  is  offered  for  a 
biography  that  teaches  the  most  pa- 
triotic and  unselfish  services  to  the 
people,  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  be  excluded. 

The  administrative  board  and  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  school  of  journalism 
will  assist  in  making  awards  on  papers 
to  be  written  on  the  future  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  school 
of  journalism  and  on  the  history  of 
services  rendered  by  the  American 
press  for  the  preceding  year,  for  each 
of  which  $1,000  will  be  awarded;  for 
the  best  editorial  and  for  the  best 
example  of  a  reporter's  work  during 
the  year,  the  prizes  for  which  will  be 
$500  and  $1,000  respectively. 


The  evangelical  method  was  profit- 
ably employed  with  "Children's  Book 
Week"  in  November.    Probably  this 


method  will  succeed  with  what  is 
loosely  called  the  "Midwinter  Book 
Season". 

Strong  publishing,  bookselling,  and 
editorial  forces  are  listed  for  the  ef- 
fort to  advance  common  interests,  in 
January  and  February.  Usually  these 
are  dull  months  in  book  publishing 
and  selling.  While  manufacturers 
and  merchants  in  other  lines  keep 
nimbly  after  their  trade,  the  book- 
seller makes  leisurely  examination  of 
stock.  And  the  publisher  sits  Janus- 
faced,  between  autumn  and  spring 
seasons. 

The  logic  of  division  between  pub- 
lishing seasons  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  famous  Bourbon  chorus, — 

We're  here  because  we're  here. . . . 

What  reason  there  was  is  no  longer 
applicable.  And  drives  of  the  sort 
noted  here  are  signs  of  a  healthful 
tendency.  While  the  conventions  of 
publishing — ^half-business  and  half- 
profession — still  seem  mandatory  to 
the  majority,  in  recent  years  those  of 
progressive  spirit  have  been  increas- 
ingly disposed  to  ask  if  whatever  is,  is 
necessarily  either  right  or  profitable. 
The  comparatively  few  books  published 
in  January  and  early  February  have 
prospered — ^when  they  were  interest- 
ing. That  is  the  great  test.  It  is  only 
in  the  competitive  rush  of  Christmas 
shopping  that  books  baldly  inane  are 
gobbled  by  the  indiscriminate, — ^to 
whom  anytibing  with  a  price  tag  is  a 
present. 

The  book  publisher  briskly  adver- 
tises his  wares  in  certain  months. 
The  tsrpical  bookseller  plays  at  all 
times  a  passive  rdle.  On  both  sides 
the  assumption  that  they  deal  with 
something  periodic  rather  than  peren- 
nial. Why  the  theory  that  there  are 
seasons  for  bookselling, — as  for 
melons,  and  strawberries,  or  straw 
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hats?  If  less  urgently  required  than 
bread  and  the  movies,  decent  litera^ 
ture  of  any  sort  is  in  steady  demand. 
And  it  would  be  more  so,  with  per- 
sistently intelligent  effort  to  reach  its 
market* 

Truth  to  tell,  the  venerable  publish- 
ing business  has  still  lusty  growth 
ahead.  When  one  reflects  that  two 
million  circulation  for  our  most  famous 
weekly  would  mean  less  than  one  in 
fifty  of  the  American  population  on  its 
roll  of  subscribers;  and  that  even  a 
novel  by  our  best  selling  authors 
reaches  scarcely  one  per  cent  of  pos- 
sible readers  in  its  sales  of  years, — 
we  realize  that  publishing  in  general 
is  an  immature  enterprise. 

Certain  inventions  in  photography 
may  revolutionize  the  processes  of 
publishing,  and  reduce  books  to  the 
price  zone  of  Woolworth  wares.  But 
it  is  the  present  we  deal  with.  And 
promotion  of  the  enterprise  described 
as  a  "Midwinter  Book  Season''.  In- 
ducement to  such  endeavor  is  unusuaL 
Owing  to  recent  labor  diflSculties,  to 
a  short  supply  of  paper  stock,  and 
other  factors  operating  as  blocks  be- 
tween author  and  reader,  many  books 
scheduled  for  autumn  are  still  held  in 
press  or  bindery.  The  interests  of 
writer,  publisher,  bookseller,  and 
reader,  of  all  concerned,  require  clear- 
ing of  the  way  for  the  normal  output 
of  spring. 

Poster  space,  advertising  space, 
even  editorial  space,  will  be  devoted 
to  a  good  cause.  Possibly  department 
stores  handling  books  as  a  novelty  in 
the  holiday  season,  will  continue  that 
counter.  Every  day  should  be  book 
day.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  start 
such  a  movement. 


Berton  Braley,  whose  work,  we 
take  it,  is  far  too  well  known  for  him 
to  require  an  introduction  to  any  of 


the  readers  of  this  magazine,  has 
placed  the  following  interesting  dis- 
course at  the  disposal  of  the  editor  of 
The  Bookman: 

''No  reasonable  person  excoriates 
army  beef  because  it  isn't  filet  aux 
trufiles.  It  isn't  intended  to  be  filet 
aux  truffles.  It  is  simply  solid,  nour- 
ishing sustenance  for  hearty  men,  and 
the  most  meticulous  epicure  would 
realize  that  he  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous by  expecting  it  to  resemble  any- 
thing else. 

"So  it  is  not  legitimate  criticism  to 
rail  at  army  beef  for  lacking  the  dain- 
tiness and  savor  of  filet  aux  truffles. 
But  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  criticism 
to  grumble  at  army  beef  which  is  stale, 
unsustaining,  and  unfit  for  soldiers  to 
eat — ^which  in  other  words  fails  of  its 
function  of  good  army  beef.  Tastes 
in  army  beef  may  differ,  but  should 
the  critic  of  the  beeTs  quality  object 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  wasn't  filet 
aux  truffles,  his  fellow  soldiers  would 
undoubtedly  point  out  with  loud  guf- 
faws that  it  wasn't  ice  cream,  either. 

"Which  brings  me  to  my  muttons — 
or  my  beef,  if  you  prefer.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  when  an  author 
presents  a  book — of  verses  let  us  say 
— which  is  offered  as  good  army  beef, 
it  is  not  fair  to  condemn  it  for  not 
being  filet  aux  truffles,  steak  ch&teau- 
briand,  or  any  other  more  pretentious 
dish  on  the  carte  de  jour. 

"To  follow  out  the  metaphor,  he  is 
both  the  packer  and  the  cook  of  his 
metrical  ration,  and  has  intended  it  to 
be  solid  and  nourishing  substance  for 
hearty  men  and  women  too. 

"If  the  readers  and  the  book  review- 
ers who  pass  upon  the  product,  believe 
otherwise  and  say  so,  that  is  legiti- 
mate criticism.  The  author  may  de- 
sire to  bring  them  to  his  point  of  view 
with  a  meat  axe,  but  he  can  recognize 
that  they  are  entitled  to  their  own 
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definition  of  quality  in  army  beef.  It 
is  also  perfectly  reasonable  and  logical 
criticism  to  say,  1  don't  like  army 
beef,  I  prefer  steak  aux  truffles*;  or 
'I  don't  like  this  kind  of  verse,  I  pre- 
fer something  more  delicate  and  spir- 
itual' That  is  a  matter  of  taste  about 
which  there  is  no  use  arguing.  What 
I  (and  here  this  essay  becomes  per- 
sonal) do  object  to— and  what  I,  as  a 
writer,  have  had  to  bear  for  ten  years 
or  more — is  the  supercilious  criticism 
of  literary  editoiv  and  book  reviewers 
who  read  my  biU  of  fare,  and  then 
complain  because  what  was  set  down 
as  round  steak — ^to  shift  the  simile  a 
little — doesn't  taste  like  caviare. 

"Perhaps  this  method  of  comparing 
verse  to  food  is  too  tangible  and  gross 
to  suit  fastidious  minds.  So,  having, 
as  I  hope,  made  my  attitude  clear,  I'll 
leave  it.  But  I  don't  intend,  quite  yet, 
to  leave  the  subject  of  the  particular 
style  of  literary  criticism  which  evokes 
this  protest.  For  I  know  I  am  by  no 
means  alone  in  enduring  it.  I  am  only 
a  member  of  a  company  which  num- 
bers many  names  at  which  I  doff  my 
hat  Killing  has  flung  a  mighty  jave- 
lin at  critics  of  this  sort  in  The  Co- 
nundrum of  the  Workshops',  wherein 
he  said: 

When  the  fluBh  of  a  new  bom  sun  first  feU  on 

Eden's  green  and  gold, 
Our    father    Adam    sat    under    a    tree    and 

scratched  with  a  stick  In  the  mold, 
And  the  first  rude  sketch  that  the  world  had 

seen  was  joy  to  his  mighty  heart 
Tin   the   dcTU   whispered   behind   the   leaves, 

"It's  pretty,  but  is  it  Artr* 

''Cartoonists  innumerable,  great  and 
little,  have  been  sneered  at  by  art 
critics  because  their  cartoons  were  not 
beautiful  pictures,  though  the  test  of 
a  cartoon  is  not  its  technical  drawing 
but  its  effectiveness  and  power;  hu- 
morists have  been  flayed  because  their 
efforts  were  not  couched  in  more  dig- 
nified form — ^though  the  humor  would 


have  vanished  if  they  were;  jour- 
nalists have  been  castigated  for  writ- 
ing journalese  when  anything  else 
would  have  been  not  only  impossible 
but  devoid  of  application  and  purpose. 
Yet  the  test  of  an  author,  an  illus- 
trator, a  musician,  in  any  given  in- 
stance is  whether  he  has  done  well 
what  he  has  tried  to  do — ^not  whether 
he  fails  in  producing  an  effect  or  cre- 
ating something  he  never  intended  or 
pretended  to  do.  Yet  the  critics  who 
draw  rapier  or  flourish  bludgeon  at 
short-story  writers  for  not  being  nov- 
elists, and  humorists  for  not  being 
essayists,  and  comic  strip-makers  for 
not  making  etchings,  and  versifiers 
for  not  inditing  introspective  poems, 
are  as  frequent  as  the  'Leaves  of 
Grass'  they  usually  swear  by.  Against 
such  as  these  I  am  tilting  herewith. 

"It  is  true  that  men  like  Walt 
Mason,  James  W.  Foley,  Arthur  Gui- 
terman,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  and  other 
popular  versifiers — ^the  'popular'  al- 
ways slung  with  a  sneer  by  the  type  of 
literary  critic  I  am  protesting  against 
— ^make  mon^  out  of  verse.  But  is 
there  anything  damning  in  that?  Is 
Byron  any  less  of  a  poet  because  he 
made  money,  or  Milton  any  more  of  a 
poet  because  he  did  not?  I  can't  see 
it.  If  the  reviewers  who  dismiss  with 
a  superior  smile  the  contemporary 
verse  writers  I  have  mentioned  would 
read  them  a  little  more  thoroughly, 
they  might  discover  that  each  of  these 
men  writes  the  thing  that  is  in  him  as 
honestly  and  well  as  he  can, — ^which  is 
mighty  well, — ^that  he  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say  and  says  it  as  he  wants 
to  say  it,  and  that  when,  not  infre- 
quentiy,  he  strikes  a  'higher  note',  he 
strikes  it  with  a  sincerity  and  a  clarity 
that  put  to  shame  the  fogginess  and 
crypticality  of  many  a  poet  who  has 
confined  himself  so  exclusively  to 
great  thoughts  that  he  has  neglected 
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to  learn  the  basic  technique  of  his 
craft.  That  the  product  of  the  popular 
versifiers  is  marketable,  simply  means 
that  the  public  likes  what  they  do,  not 
that  they  have  commercialized  them- 
selves to  do  what  the  public  likes.     ' 

''Because  I  have  been  sometimes 
listed  in  the  category  of  such  writers 
as  these,  I  am  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  them  and  for  myself.  They  don't 
really  need  any  such  defense;  they 
have  their  audience,  far  more  in- 
clusive and  catholic  than  most  critics 
can  either  understand  or  command. 
But  somehow  I  have  the  feeling  that 
what  I  am  setting  down  here  is  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  said  for  reasons 
of  sheer  common  sense  and  justice.  I 
am  not  making  an  apology,  but  an  at- 
tack. 

"Humorous  verse,  topical  verse, 
verse  de  soci£t£ — each  has  its  definite 
place  in  literature,  and  the  honest 
critical  attitude  toward  it  should  be — 
is  it  good  of  its  kind?  Whatever  verse 
of  this  nature  I  have  written — and 
I've  written  a  lot  of  it — ^has  been  as 
good  as  I  could  make  it.  If  the  re- 
viewer considers  it  is  not  good  of  its 
kind,  I  may  quarrel  with  his  opinion 
but  I  cannot  quarrel  with  his  critical 
attitude.  But  when  he  patronizingly 
remarks,  'These  are  facile  jingles  but 
they  are  not  poetry*,  he  stirs  me  to  red 
revolt.  There  is  about  as  much  sense 
in  that  sort  of  comment  as  in  con- 
demning a  pocket  knife  because  it  isn't 
a  surgeon's  scalpel. 

"I  have  written  for  trade  journals, 
house  organs,  advertising  calendars, — 
and  in  each  bit  I  have  done  for  such 
mediums  I  have  sought  to  give  that 
particular  public  a  finer  appreciation 
of  their  worK  in  the  world.  Most  of 
it  hasn't  been  poetry — but  the  spirit 
behind  it  has  been  sincere.  And  in 
work  like  this  as  in  the  work  that 
reaches  a  larger  public,  I  have  never 


'written  down'  to  anybody.  I  have 
respect  enough  for  the  'common  herd' 
to  believe  that  a  man's  best  is  low 
enough  down  for  the  least  of  men. 
After  all,  the  mob'  includes  you  and 
me  and  Charles  Elliot  Norton,  when 
we  ride  in  the  trolley  cars. 

"If  one  brings  a  little  more  clean 
laughter,  a  little  more  honest  senti- 
ment, a  little  more  keen  zest  to  living, 
and  joy  of  the  job  into  ordinary  peo- 
ple's hearts  by  his  rhymes  I  think  that 
gives  him  a  literary  reason  for  exist- 
ing. And  if  now  and  then  he  does 
something  like  a  poem,  he  can  be  glad 
to  take  any  credit  he  deserves  for  it — 
which  isn't  much ;  because  while  writ- 
ing verse  is  a  trade  that  can  be 
learned,  writing  poetry  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  toil 
of  the  artist.  If  he  is  a  good  crafts- 
man the  grace  of  God  will  be  trans- 
lated into  singing  lines  more  easily 
and  simply,  but  he  cannot  filch  all  the 
credit  from  that  mysterious  spirit,  in- 
fiuence,  or  diety  which  creates  inspira- 
tion. 

"If  one  must  choose  between  what 
measure  of  popular  approval  he  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining,  and  the  cachet  of 
the  critics,  he'll  take  the  popular  ver- 
dict if  he  is  wise;  but  he  can  be  frank 
in  saying — ^as  every  author  in  his 
heart  feels — ^that  he'd  like  both. 

"But,  failing  that,  I  repeat,  reit- 
erate, and  reassert  that  a  writer  is 
entitled  to  praise  or  censure  for  the 
thing  he  has  tried  to  do,  not  for  a 
something  he  never  planned  or 
claimed.  Let  the  critic  judge  army 
beef  as  army  beef,  not  as  filet  aux 
truffles." 


The  Gossip  Shop  makes  no  comment 
whatever.  It  does  not  undertake  to 
dispute  the  assertion.  Nor  does  it 
proclaim  the  fact.  It  simply  quotes 
from  the  review  in  the  Springfield 
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(Maasachusetts)  "Union"  of  the  six 
months  of  The  Bookman  beginning 
in  March  and  ending  with  August, 
1919,  This  review  concludes  thus: 
''The  notes  on  books  and  writers" 
(meaning  the  Gossip  Shop)  "are  the 
envy  of  everyone  who  conducts  a  book 
page.  They  are  of  the  right  gossipy 
tone  and,  strange  to  say  of  book  notes, 
they  are  of  current  interest."  As  used 
to  be  said  of  another  stimulant, 
"that's  afl". 


The  author  of  the  two  recently  pub- 
lished books  "Broome  Street  Straws" 
and  "Peeps  at  People"  was  exceedingly 
put  out  by  the  printers*  strike  in  New 
York  last  fall,  as  these  volumes  which 
were  to  appear  early  in  October  were 
held  up  until  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas. At  about  the  time  of  the  height 
of  his  fuming  and  fretting  he  hap- 
pened to  glance  into  a  catalogue  of 
first  editions,  rare  books,  and  so  forth, 
just  issued  by  a  dealer  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city  (catalogue  doubtless  made  up 
some  time  late  in  the  summer).  And 
here  he  came  upon — ^listed  as  "very 
scarce" — ^first  editions  of  "Broome 
Street  Straws"  and  "Peeps  at  People". 


In  Chicago  there  is  an  association 
called  the  Order  of  Bookfellows. 
Among  other  activities,  it  publishes 
books,  handsomely  made.  A  volume 
just  announced  in  the  BookfeUow 
Series  is  "In  Praise  of  Stevenson", 
a  poetical  anthology,  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Vincent  Star- 
rett.  The  Order  of  Bookfellows  has  re- 
cently become  richer  by  the  following 
members:  Hugh  Walpole,  Clayton 
Hamilton,  John  Drinkwater,  George 
Bronson  Howard,  and  Arthur  Machen. 


In  Homblow's  "History  of  the  The- 
atre in  America"  the  author  tells  the 
following  anecdote : 


The  first  Joseph  Jefferson  on  his  arrlTsl  In 
America  at  once  won  fame  In  old  men  rOles. 
He  also  made  himself  generally  useful,  playing 
on  occasion  one  of  the  witches  in  "Macbeth", 
and  even  helping  to  paint  the  scenery.  A  Icind- 
hearted  old  lady  watched  him  one  evening  bent 
oyer  and  tottering  about  on  the  stage,  and  de- 
termined to  help  remove  such  an  old  person 
from  the  stage  by  raising  a  subscription  to  en- 
able him  to  spend  his  last  days  in  comfort. 
The  next  morning  she  went  to  consult  the  man- 
agement about  her  plan,  even  bringing  a  list 
of  well-lcnown  names  which  she  had  procured 
as  probable  subscribers,  with  her  own  at  the 
head.  But  Jefferson  himself,  liTcly  and  young, 
happened  to  pass  at  that  moment.  He  was 
stopped  and  introduced  to  his  would-be  bene- 
factress, who,  astounded  and  confused,  and 
realizing  the  joke  was  distinctly  on  her,  made 
a  hasty  departure. 


James  Huneker's  two-volume  auto- 
biography which  he  calls  "Steeple- 
jack" and  which  was  to  have  been  out 
last  fall  but  was  delayed  by  the  print- 
ers' strike  in  New  York,  is  now  an- 
nounced for  February  publication. 
The  book  will  be  reviewed  for  The 
Bookman  by  Benjamin  De  Casseres. 
In  February  will  appear,  too,  a  new 
volume  of  stories  and  sketches  by 
John  Galsworthy  to  be  called  "Tatter- 
demalion". The  most  recent  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Galsworthy  by  his 
American  publishers  was  from  Spain, 
where  he  has  been  taking  a  vacation 
previous  to  the  production  of  a  new 
play  in  London  in  the  early  spring. 


4< 


We  take  the  following  item  from 
M.  A.  B.": 

A  London  publisher  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  touching  com- 
munication from  Minieh  (Eg3rpt) : 

Sir, — Please  send  me  your  list  of  books 
(medical  and  others)  as  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  you  since  many  here  estimate  yoor  truth 
and  gentleness. — I  remain,  yours, 

(doctor). 


An  inscription  written  by  Booth 
Tarkington  in  a  copy  of  'Hamsey  Mil- 
holland"  which  he  recently  presented 
to  Henry  C.  Quinby,  offers  insight 
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into  the  author's  personal  feding 
about  this  latest  of  his  novels.  The 
inscription  was  copied,  with  Mr.  Quin- 
by's  permission,  by  a  friend.  Here  is 
what  it  says : 

This  (Baiumx  MUbolUnd)  teemed  to  me  to 
be  the  '^aTerage  yoong  feUow"  I  saw  tnrniiig 
into  a  soldier  in  Indiana  in  1917 — the  boy 
who  "fot  in"  at  the  first.  Perhaps  I  was  too 
anzlons  not  to  let  it  be  seen  how  moeh  I  felt 
about  him.  for  I  find  that  many  readers  think 
I  meant  to  be  **fanny*'. 

(Signed)  Booth  Tarlcington. 


James  Branch  Cabell  has  an  inter- 
esting comment  on  the  word  domnei 
which  he  lately  used  (in  his  review  of 
''Linda  Condon''  in  the  January  Book- 
man) in  the  following  sentence :  "No- 
where has  Joseph  Hergesheimer  found 
an  arena  more  nicely  suited  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  most  exquisite  powers 
than  in  this  modem  tale  of  domnei 
— of  the  worship  of  woman's  beauty 
...as  a  symbol... a  thing  to  be  re- 
vered.. . ."    Mr.  Cabell  sasrs: 

Certainly  domnei  is  a  rare  word,  not,  I  be- 
lieve in  any  English  dictionary :  but  it  has  no 
synonym  and  its  meaning  is,  I  think,  explained, 
in  the  following,  by  the  context: 

'The  complication  of  opinions  and  ideas,  of 
affections  and  habits,  which  prompted  the 
chevalier  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  a 
lady,  and  by  which  he  strove  to  prove  to  her 
his  love,  and  to  merit  hers  in  retnm,  was  ex- 
pressed, in  the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  by 
a  single  word,  by  the  word  domnei,  a  derivation 
of  domna,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Latin  domina,  lady,  mistress." — 
HUiory  of  Proven^  Poetry,  by  O.  O.  Fouriel, 
'Adler'M  translation,  page  SS9. 


'In  and  after  1876,  when  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  from  the  north- 
west of  London  towards  Whitehall,  I 
met  several  times,  driven  slowly  home- 
wards, a  victoria  which  contained  a 
strange  pair  in  whose  appearance  I 
took  a  violent  interest  The  man,  pre- 
maturely ageing,  was  hirsute,  rugged, 
satyr-like,  gazing  vivaciously  to  left 
and  right;  this  was  George  Henry 
Lewes.    His  companion  was  a  large, 


thick-set,  sybil,  dreamy  and  immobile, 
whose  massive  features,  somewhat 
grim  when  seen  in  profile^  were  in- 
congruously bordered  by  a  hat,  alwaan 
in  the  height  of  the  Paris  fashion, 
which  in  those  days  commonly  in- 
cluded an  immense  ostrich  feather; 
this  was  George  Eliot  The  contrast 
between  the  solemnity  of  the  face  and 
the  frivolity  of  the  head-gear  had 
something  pathetic  and  provincial 
about  it" 

Thus  does  Edmund  Gosse  open  his 
paper  on  George  Eliot  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  new  English  magazine, 
"The  London  Mercury"  (November, 
1919),  edited  by  J.  C.  Squire.  The 
table  of  contents  includes  the  names 
of:  Thomas  Hardy,  Rupert  Brooke, 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  Laurence  Binyon, 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  Robert  Nichols, 
Robert  Lynd,  Alice  Meynell,  and  the 
editor.  Mr.  Squire,  by  the  way,  will 
shortly  begin  a  series  of  contributions 
to  Thb  Bookman. 


A  new  translation  of  ^'Aphrodite", 
by  Pierre  Louys,  has  been  printed  in 
a  limited  edition  of  1,500  copies  ''for 
private  circulation  only".  The  book 
is  issued  for  subscribers  only  by  the 
Society  of  Irish  Folk-Lore  (all  roads 
apparently,  lead  to  Erin),  and  is  for 
sale  only  through  the  New  York  pub- 
lishers who  are  the  Society's  agents. 
The  present  translation  is  based  upon 
the  second  French  edition  (1900) 
which  contains  several  additions  to 
the  original  text.  All  the  work  of  this 
translation  has  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  T.  R.  Smith. 


It  seems  that  a  copy  of  ''The  Laugh- 
ing Willow",  one  of  Oliver  Herford's 
books  published  last  spring,  was  on 
board  the  ship  which  brought  Presi- 
dent Wilson  back  from  Paris,  and 
found  its  way  into  his  hands.    When 
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fhe  President  landed  in  Boston,  in  a 
famous  speech  he  referred  to  '^at 
very  delightful  wit  and  artist,  Oliver 
Herford'\  and  quoted  freely  from 
'•The  Laughing  Willow*'.  Mr.  Herf ord 
apparently  pleased  by  this  presidential 
appreciation,  has  dedicated  his  new 
book,  ''This  Giddy  Globe'',  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  with  this  touching  trib- 
ute, "With  all  his  faults,  he  quotes  me 
still". 

"This  Giddy  Globe"  was  one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  holiday  season,  being 
held  up  until  within  a  few  days  of 
Christmas  by  the  printers'  strike. 


An  advertisement  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  new  English  magazine, 
"The  London  Mercury",  says :  "  'Land 
and  Water*  makes  a  serious  attempt  to 
supply  well-written  fiction  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  revive  the  lost  art  of 
short-story  writing."  There  should  be 
some  schools,  or  something,  to  teach 
the  lost  art  of  short-story  writing. 
People,  we  think,  would  like  to  read  a 
little  of  that  sort  of  thing. 


Constance  Lindsay  Skinner,  poet, 
novelist,  and  historian,  comes  of  illus- 
trious literary  lineage.  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  the  famous  historian  and 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one 
of  her  ancestors,  as  was  Lady  Anne 
Lindsay,  author  of  "Auld  Robin  Gray" 
and  otiber  well-known  Scotch  ballads. 
One  of  the  family,  Margaret  Lindsay, 
was  a  noted  Scottish  historian.  Gyriac 
Skinner,  from  whom  Miss  Skinner  is 
descended  on  her  father's  side,  was  a 
pupil  of  Milton,  and  to  him  the  poet 
affectionately  dedicated  two  of  his 
sonnets.  Charles  Reade  was  a  second 
cousin.  Miss  Skinner  is  the  author 
of  two  volumes,  "Pioneers  of  the  Old 
Southwest"  and  "Adventurers  of  Ore- 
gon", in  "The  Chronicles  of  America" 
series^ 


Dr.  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  famous 
insanity  expert,  and  author  of  "Recol- 
lections of  an  Alienist",  died  on  No- 
vember 24,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  grandson  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Standing  at  the  head 
of  his  own  profession,  he  came  into 
close  contact  with  many  prominent 
men  both  here  and  abroad,  and  was 
personally  associated,  either  as  ex- 
pert witness  or  adviser,  with  many  of 
the  famous  insanity  trials  of  recent 
years.  In  "Recollections  of  an  Alien- 
ist" Dr.  Hamilton  relates  his  experi- 
ences through  a  long  life  of  inter- 
est, not  lacking  in  excitement,  in  con- 
nection with  his  study  of  the  diseases 
of  the  mind.  His  experiences  were 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
courtroom  and  were  sometimes  at- 
tended with  great  danger. 


"I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  oc- 
casional reading  of  bad  books  affords 
a  most  salutary  exercise  in  patience 
and  restraint,"  remarks  a  writer  in  an 
English  journal. 


It  is  announced  that  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  author  and  his  Paris 
publishers,  an  English  version  of  the 
volume  by  Maurice  Berger,  entitled 
"La  Nouvelle  Allemagne",  will  shortly 
be  ready  in  an  American  edition,  or  in 
an  imported  English  edition,  we  can't 
make  out  from  the  announcement 
which. 


Ml 


it 


Tom"  DaVs  new  book  of  verse, 
McAroni  Ballads",  recently  issued  by 
a  New  York  publishing  house,  is  dedi- 
cated "to  the  memory  of  Joyce  Kil- 
mer".   

We  reprint  Percy  MacKaye's  pref- 
ace to  his  new  folk-opera,  in  three 
acts: 

In  the  making  of  this  opera,  for  the  flrtt 
time  an  American  dramatist  and  an  American 
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composer  hare  been  directly  commlnloned  by 
prodacers  of  opera  to  write  and  compote  a 
work  for  prodnction  on  tbe  operatic  stage. 

Early  in  tbe  present  year.  Mr.  Cleofonte 
Campanlni  of  tbe  Cblcago  Opera  Association 
made  definite  arrangements  wltb  Mr.  Reginald 
de  KoTen  and  myself  in  regard  to  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  and  its  prodnction  in  Cbicago,  New 
Tork  and  elsewbere  during  tbe  season  of  1919- 
1920.  During  tbe  next  few  montbs  I  wrote  tbe 
text  of  tbe  opera  bere  publisbed,  for  wbicb 
Mr.  de  KoTen  bad  completed  composing  tbe 
music  by  tbe  first  part  of  July.  Tbe  cboice 
and  treatment  of  subject  were  my  own,  and 
entire  freedom,  of  course,  was  given  for  tbe 
execution  of  tbe  text  and  music. 

Tbe  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  under  rari- 
ous  names  and  guises,  is  one  very  old  and 
well-nigb  universal,  baving  its  modified  Ter- 
sions  as  widely  scattered  as  Japan  and  central 
Africa.  One  Tersion,  familiar  to  tbe  Harts 
Mountains  in  Europe,  tbe  story-telling  genius 
of  Wasbington  Irving  translated  to  our  own 
Catskills,  interpenetrating  it  witb  cbaracter- 
istics  of  our  early  Dutcb  settlers  and  legendary 
memories  of  tbe  adventurous  sea-captain  wbo 
discovered  tbe  Hudson  river.  Tbis  tale  of 
Wasbington  Irving's  was  popularised  even 
more  widely  by  tbe  acting  genius  of  Josepb 
Jefferson,  wbo  bas  told  in  tbe  Preface  of  tbe 
pnblisbed  play  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  bow  tbe 
early  dramatization  of  tbe  story  by  bimself 
was  amplified  by  tbe  dramatist  Dion  Bond- 
cault  and  otbers  into  tbe  play  wbicb  be  acted 
for  nearly  two  generations. 

In  devising  tbis  opera,  tben,  I  bave  felt 
tbe  same  liberty  as  my  predecessors  to  de- 
velop tbe  ancient  legend  in  accordance  witb 
tbe  nature  and  needs  of  tbe  new  work  in 
band:  and  so  tbe  reader,  or  spectator,  wbo 
may  compare  tbis  work  witb  tbe  story  of 
Wasbington  Irving  or  tbe  play  acted  by  Josepb 
Jefferson,  will  discover  more  differences  tban 
resemblances.  Tbe  differences  bave  developed 
mainly  from  tbe  consideration  tbat  I  was  writ- 
ing— not  a  story  or  a  play,  but  an  opera ;  and 
tbis  constant  consideration  bas  resulted  in  tbe 
two  main  contributions  of  mine  wbicb  modify 
tbe  old  legend — tbe  creation  of  a  new  cbar- 
acter  Peterkee,  and  tbe  introduction  of  a  new 
element  in  tbe  plot — ^tbe  Magic  Flask. 

Tbese,  however,  thougb  I  may  analyze  tbem 
bere  in  a  preface  as  differences,  bave  never  in 
my  mind  been  consciously  set  apart  (but, 
ratber,  bave  directly  sprung)  from  tbat  initial 
wonder  of  feeling  wbicb  tbe  images  of  Rip 
and  Hendrick  Hudson — and  tbe  ecboes  of  aum* 
mer  tbunder  in  tbe  mountains — ^bave  never 
ceased  to  stir  in  me  since  tbe  early,  absolute 
belief  of  my  cbildbood. 

One  of  the  lyrics  follows: 

TBI  BBOOK   MBBMAID 

Long  ago,  by  a  mountain  brook. 
All  under  tbe  wltcb-basel  cover. 


A  maiden  bride  sat  down  forsook. 

Lamenting  on  ber  lover: 
'My  false  tmelove  he's  gone  for  ay 
And  took  our  wedding  plum-cake  all 


r 


So,  sbe  laid  off  ber  bridal  dress. 
All  under  tbe  wltcb-basel  flowers. 

And  drowned  ber  lonely  nakedness 
In  tbe  wild  brook's  foaming  bowers, 

Wbere  little  fisbes,  clad  in  malt, 

Clotbed  her  in  silver  fins  and  golden  taO. 

There,  when  summer  bas  warmed  tbe  stream, 
Witb  rod  of  tbe  wltcb-basel  sapling 

A  flsberboy  still  seeks  ber  gleam 
Among  the  brook-trout  dappling. 

And  baits  some  plum-cake  on  bis  string 

In  token  of  ber  truelove's  sorrowing. 


"The  unsolved  riddle  of  Social  Jus- 
tice"»  by  Stephen  Leacock,  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  social  unrest,  the 
transformation  of  society  which  it 
portends,  and  the  social  catastrophes 
which  it  might  precipitate. 


According  to  the  "Mercure  de 
France''  D'Annunzio  has  now  relin- 
quished his  literary  career.  To  his 
friends  he  has  declared  his  intention 
of  writing  nothing  further  except  for 
patriotic  purposes.  He  is  deaf  to  the 
pleas  of  Italian  and  foreign  editors, 
and  refuses  to  entertain  a  proposal 
that  he  write  for  publication  in  Amer- 
ica an  account  of  his  Fiume  expedi- 
tion. Moreover,  he  has  lost  interest 
in  his  literary  work  and  has  broken 
off  relations  with  his  former  pub- 
lishers. 


Doubtless  it  is  not  generally  known 
in  this  country  that  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente,  the  Spanish  playwright,  whose 
second  volume  of  plays  recently  ap- 
peared, is  a  close  student  of  the  work 
of  the  Educational  Alliance  of  New 
York.  The  Children's  Theatre,  which 
he  established  in  Madrid  in  1911,  was 
modeled  directly  upon  the  work  of  the 
Alliance,  and  he  wrote  the  fairy  play 
"The  Prince  Who  Learned  Everything 
Out  of  Books"  to  provide  the  children 
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of  that  city  with  entertainment  of  the 
sort  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  oar 
East  Side. 


Agnes  Repplier  has  written  a  bi- 
ography of  J.  William  White,  M.D. 
Dr.  White  was  known  as  a  leader  in 
many  fields  outside  of  his  profession. 
The  intimate  friend  of  Sargent  and 
Abbey  and  Henry  James,  he  was  al- 
most as  well  known  in  London  as  in 
his  native  Philadelphia. 


An  amusing  incident  concemiii^ 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  that  although 
Mr.  Maeterlinck  lives  near  Nice  and 
has  had  innumerable  opportunities  to 
gamble  at  Monte  Carlo,  he  had  never 
visited  the  Casino  until  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  played  and  he  lost  When 
his  friends  commiserated  him  on  his 
ill  luck  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said :  "No  matter,  I  will  write  an  essay 
on  gambling  and  that  will  recompense 
me.''  Maeterlinck's  American  pub- 
lishers, in  announcing  his  new  book 
of  essays,  state  that  one  of  the  chap- 
ters is  called  ''On  Gambling" — ^proof 
that  the  author  made  good  his  prom- 
ise. 


; 


In  a  spirit  of  thoroughgoing  opti- 
mism in  regard  to  1920  as  a  '*bQok 
year".  Sir  Ernest  Hodder  Williams, 
president  of  the  London  publishing 
firm  of  Hodder  &  Stoughton  and  vice 
president  of  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company  here,  recently  came  to  New 
York  for  a  visit,  his  first  in  over  five 
years.  Before  the  war  Sir  Ernest  con- 
sidered a  trip  to  the  United  States  and 
to  Canada,  where  he  has  many  friends, 
a  regular  event  of  the  season,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  has 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  national  ac- 
tivities. 

The  coming  twelvemonth  will  be.  Sir 
Ernest  feels,  "the  biggest  year  ever" 


in  the  reading  of  books.  In  an  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  "Times"  he  ex- 
plained the  growth  of  the  "reading 
public"  in  England  and  offered  some 
forecasts  for  the  immediate  future : 

I  think  the  war  has  multiplied  the  number 
of  readers  in  England  by  at  least  flye  times, 
and  of  course  the  war  and  wartime  conditions 
bsTe  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  reading  of 
the  period  upon  which  we  are  entering.  I 
should  sum  ap»  however,  by  saying  that  I  do 
not  so  much  feel  any  one  predominant  ten- 
dency in  literature  and  reading  as  I  do  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  humbers,  and  the 
advance  in  the  taste  of  the  reading  public  as  a 
whole. 

The  first  effect  of  the  war  upon  reading  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  dark  nights.  The  dark 
nights  closed  down  every  social  diversion.  Then, 
too,  the  men  in  hospital,  the  wounded,  learned 
the  pleasures  of  reading,  many  of  them  for  the 
first  time.  And  in  the  trenches  men  learned 
It.  too.  The  three  things  the  boys  always 
wanted  sent  to  them  were  cigarettes.  Heating's 
powder,  and  books. 

Undoubtedly,  that  will  be  permanent.  In 
England  now,  if  you  go  into  a  cottage  where 
in  former  years  you  never  expected  to  see  a 
book,  you  see  two  or  three  at  leasts-cheap  edi- 
tions of  novels,  often  better  books,  too.  And 
there  Is  another  reason  for  that,- too.  During 
the  hard  and  terrible  years  of  the  war,  people 
read  fiction  to  "get  away*'  from  aU  that  was 
hard  and  terrible  in  their  own  lives  and  in  the 
world  about  them.  Now.  in  these  times  that 
follow  the  war,  people  are  reading  In  order  to 
'*get  away"  from  the  drabness  of  everyday  ex- 
istence. 

Generally  speaking.  Sir  Ernest  ex- 
pressed himsdf  as  unable  to  forecast 
"tendencies"  in  literature.  But  he 
pointed  out  that  the  taste  of  the  read- 
ing public  has  both  widened  and  im- 
proved 

''There  is  a  tremendous  interest,  in 
England,  in  American  books,"  he  said. 
"Another  thing  I  want  to  say  about 
taste,  and  reading,  at  the  present 
time  is  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  any  book  that  deals  sincerely 
with  real  life,  that  is  a  first-rate  book, 
is  bound  to  succeed." 

Sir  Ernest  also  pointed  out  the  ex- 
tent to  which  English  books  have  re- 
placed German  editions  on  the  conti- 
nent. 
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"We  are  selling  tremendous  num- 
bers of  art  books  abroad,''  he  said. 
''Books  in  English,  published  in  Eng- 
land, are  in  great  demand  on  the  con- 
tinent. They  have  replaced  both  the 
German  art  books  and  the  Tauchnitz 
editions.'' 


During  a  recent  printers'  strike  in 
Paris,  the  newspaper  publishers  com- 
bined in  printing  a  single  paper,  which 
represented  them  all. 


An  entertaining  sketch  of  Victorien 
Sardou  is  given,  in  a  recent  number 
of  "Les  Annales",  by  Marguerite  Mo- 
reno of  the  Com6die-Frangaise.  Con- 
cerning the  playwright's  direction  of 
his  productions,  the  writer  states : 

The  slightest  detaU  attracted  his  attention. 
He  gave  as  much  care  to  the  grouping  of  the 
ballet  dancers  as  to  the  posture  of  a  star.  He 
inspected  the  costumes,  from  wig  to  boot ;  had 
the  actors  repeat  ten  times  an  entrance,  an 
exit,  the  slightest  motion ;  corrected  inflec- 
tions, demonstrated  gestures,  ran,  bounded, — 
and  ended  by  playing  aU  the  rOles.  I  can  stiU 
see  him,  his  TelTet  tam  askew,  standing  on  a 
table  which  represented  a  funeral  pile,  pressing 
to  his  heart  a  sandwich  (which  he  had  been 
on  the  point  of  eating  when  the  idea  of  a  new 
piece  of  stage  business  had  occurred  to  him), 
and  enacting  like  a  perfect  comedian  the  death 
of  his  heroine. 


During  the  past  thirty-nine  years, 
there  have  been  published  five  sepa^ 
rate  volumes  of  poems  by  Robert  Un- 
derwood Johnson.  Now  is  announced 
a  complete,  definitive  edition  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  poetic  works,  entitled  "Col- 
lected Poems,  1881-1919".  This  vol- 
ume, representing  five  books  in  one, 
contains  all  the  author's  poems  for- 
merly published  and  certain  new  ones 
—notably  "The  Only  Doll  in  the  Val- 
ley", "Visions  of  Italy",  and  "Listen 
to  Yo'  Gyarden  Angel".  The  poet, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, is  now  permanent  secretary  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  director  of  the  Hall  of 


Fame^  besides  being  dosely  identified 
with  various  other  national  literaiy 
movements.  His  services  have  been 
recognized  hy  honorary  degrees  from 
several  of  our  leading  colIege8»  and  he 
has  been  decorated  by  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium. 


LeRoy  Jeffers,  who  contributes  to 
this  number  of  The  Bookman  the 
paper  on  "Books  of  the  Desert  and  the 
Mountains",  is  secretary  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Associated  Mountaineering 
CAubs  of  North  America ;  librarian  of 
the  American  Alpine  Club;  and  a 
member  of  the  Explorers  Club,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Canadian  Alpine 
Clubs,  and  other  organizations. 


In  "L'Histoire  d'une  Collaboration: 
Dumas  «t  Maquet",  Gustave  Simon 
tells  the  story  of  the  part  played  hy 
Auguste  Maquet  in  the  writing  of  the 
novels  of  Dumas  the  elder.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  Of  nuuiy  incidents  cited 
by  the  author  to  demonstrate  how  con- 
siderable was  the  contribution  of  this 
collaborator: 

One  day,  when  "The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo"  was  running  serially 
in  "Debate",  the  manuscript  was  lost 
and  Maquet  was  obliged  to  rewrite  it. 
The  same  accident  befell  "The  Vis- 
count of  Bragelonne",  published  in  the 
"Sitele".  On  that  occasion,  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  was  found  the  follow- 
ing day;  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  in  Maquet's  version  not  more 
than  thirty  words  in  five  hundred  lines 
differed  from  the  text  of  Dumas. 


The  writer  who  calls  himself  Sax 
Rohmer,  the  author  of  "Dope",  "The 
Fu-Manchu  Stories",  and  a  forthcom- 
ing novel,  "The  Golden  Scorpion",  was 
bom  in  Athlone,  Ireland,  about  thirty- 
six  years  ago.  His  real  name  is  Ar- 
thur Sarsfield  Ward. 
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A  GREAT  SEA  STORY— AND  MORE:  A  GREAT  LOVE  STORY— AND  MOBS 

A  GREAT  WAR  STORY— AND  MORE 

MARE  NOSTRUM 

(Our  Sea) 

By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

"Supreme  in  Contemporary  Fiction." — N.  Y.  Times  (editorial). 

THE  romance  of  a  Spanish  captain,  a  second  Ulysses,  whose  adventures  afloat  and 
ashore  reach  their  dramatic  climax  in  the  Mediterranean  campaign  against  German 
submarines.  A  story  even  more  profoundly  moving  than  Blasco  Ibanez'  "Four  Horse- 
men/' with  a  richly  magnificent  background  of  Mediterranean  legend,  history,  and  archae- 
ology for  the  last  thousand  years.  Leading  reviewers  give  this  book  first  place  among  the 
year's  novels.  $i«90 

Other  novels  by  this  dominant  figure  in  the  field  of  fiction  are: 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

BLOOD  AND  SAND.     Pictures  the  Spanish  Sport  of  Bull-Fighting. 

LA  BODEGA.    On  the  Spanish  Industry  of  Wine-making. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  Introduction  by  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

Cloth  each,  $1.90,  postage  extra. 

Brilliant  colorful  pictures  of  life  that  are  stirring  two  hemispheres. 

AN  AMAZINGLY  RICH  COLLECTION.— i^eur  York  Times. 

THE  WORKS  OF 

LEONARD  MERRICK 

STORIES,  "all  intensely  alive,  all  different,  all  fascinatingly  told,"  appealingly  by  the  very 
variety  of  their  qualities.  Here  arc  witty  irony,  faultless  blending  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  people  who  are  living  personalities,  intensely  human.  W.  J.  Locke  says:  "He 
writes  of  things  as  they  really  arc,  but  his  vision  pierces  to  their  significance.  He  can  be 
relentless  in  his  presentation  of  a  poignant  situation,  a  realist  of  the  realists  if  you  like,  but 
here  as  everywhere  in  his  work,  are  profound  pity,  tenderness  and  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  He  writes  not  only  of  things  seen,  but  of  things  felt."  And  through  it 
all  runs  that  alluring,  never  over-accented  touch  of  reifreshing  whimsicality.     Read 

CONRAD  IN  QUEST  OF  HIS  YOUTH  Preface  by  J.  M.  BARRIE 

THE  ACTOR-MANAGER  Preface  by  W.  D.  HOWELLS 

CYNTHIA  Preface  by  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

THE  POSITION  OF  PEGGY  HARPER  Preface  by  ARTHUR  PINERO 

THE  MAN  WHO  UNDERSTOOD  WOMEN  Preface  by  W.  /.  LOCKE 

THE  WORLDLINGS  Preface  by  NEIL  MUNRO 

The  above  are  now  ready,  each,  $1.75.    To  follow  shortly  are : 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LYNCH   Preface  by  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

WHEN  LOVE  FLIES  OUT  OF  THE  WINDOW  Preface  by  W.  R.  NICOLL 

Thete  booka  arm  obtainable  in  any  bookBtorm  or  may  bm  ordered  dtrect  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

rionse  inontioit  Ti:b  Bookman  in  writing  to  advortlHerii. 
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Who's  Who  Among  Authors 

WH.  HUDSON,  known 
as  a  naturalist  and 
*  an    author    in    both 
England  and  America  for  a 
quarter-century,  has  at  last 
gained    the    popularity    his 
work  has  so  long  and  so  rich- 
ly deserved.     For  years  his 
pen  has  met  a  great  need,  the 
need  of  the  city-bound  people 
for  a  breath  from  the  land 
of  trees  and  grass.  Concern- 
ing his  position  in  this  field, 
John  Galsworthy  wrote,  "Of 
all  living  authors — now  that 
Tolstoi    has    gone — I    could 
least   dispense  with  W,  H. 
Hudson.     As  a  simple  nar- 
rator he  is  well-nigh  unsur- 
passed; as  a  stylist  he  has 
few  if  any  equals."  His  stories 
are  easy,  charmingly  conversational,  full  of  pleasing  turns 
of  phrase,  a  delightful  combination  of  fact  and  fancy. 
The  American  reading  public  is  rapidly  atoning  for  its  tardy 
lecognition  of  Mr,  Hudson's  surprising  genius.  Edition  after 
edition  of  his  books  have  been  sold  lately  and  the  demand 
shows  no  hint  of  slackening.    The  fact  is  that  W.  H.  Hudson, 
like  such  American  nature  writers  as  John  Burroughs  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  has  taken  a  prominent  place  in  our  liter- 
ary Arcanum.    His  latest,  "The  Book  of  A  Naturalist,"  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  works  bearing  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  "Far  Away  and  Long  Ago."    His  observation 
of  birds,  beasts  and  flowers  are  couched  in  such  terms  that 
one  need  not  have  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance  with  na- 
ture and  her  wonders  to  appreciate  its  truth,  its  charm  and 
its  fine  literary  flavor.     Mr.  Hudson  discusses  everything 
from  earthworms  to  herons,  including  the  care  of  lawns, 
how  to  hunt  for  wildflowers  and  why  bats  dislike  people  who 
wear  tweed  caps.     A  thoroughly  delightful  book. 
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